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PREFACE. 


Oh  the  utility  and  importance  of  the  study  of  Geography,  it  would  be 
needless  to  expatiate ;  every  person's  experience  must  show  that  some  ac- 
quaintance with  it  is  indispensable  in  the  ordinary  business  and  inter- 
course of  life.  It  enables  the  navigator,  the  merchant,  and  the  military 
commander,  to  carry  on  their  respective  operations ;  and  embraces  i|  vast 
variety  of  those  objects  which  are  most  interesting  in  themselves,  and 
with  which  it  concerns  man  most  to  be  acquainted.  It  is  evident,  that  at 
a  very  early  period  of  society,  the  necessity  of  cultivating  this  science, 
must  in  a  measure  have  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind :  their  curi- 
osity to  know  something  of  the  country  they  inhabited,  and  the  necessity 
of  marking,  in  some  manner,  the  boundaries  of  their  property,  would 
unite  in  forming  the  outlines,  and  directing  their  attention  to  the  subject. 

In  modem  timeft,  and  especially  at  the  present  period,  the  general  inter- 

I  course  of  knowledge  amongst  all  classes,  the  intimate  commercial  and 
political  relations  existing  between  civilized  communities,  and  the  univer- 
sal desire  of  all  enquiring  minds  to  become  acquainted  with  distant  coun- 
tries, and  with  the  inhabitants,  condition,  and  productions  of  regions  differ- 
ing from  our  own,  unite  in  rendering  geographical  knowledge  interesting 
to  the  majority,  and  to  many  indispensable  in  qualifying  them  ibr  the  pur- 
suits of  commerce  and  industry,  and  for  much  of  the  current  and  daily 
avocations  of  life.    ^ 

The  object  of  the  following  Accompaniment  is  not  to  give  extended  geo- 
graphical details,  but  rather  general  results,  so  that  it  may  present  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Map,  a  distinct  view  of  the  principal  geographical  fea- 
tures of  the  worid,  and  serve,  generally,  as  a  work  of  reference.  In  its 
comf^ation,  the  principal  of  the  numerous  works  which  have  issued  from 
the  press  within  the  last  few  years  on  geography,  travels,  statistics,  &c., 
have  been  consulted,  and  in  all  cases  the  most  recent  published  details  In 
the  latter  branch  of  science  are  given :  of  the  works  most  freely  resorted 
to,  the  principal  are,  Murrajr's  Encyclopaodia  of  Geography,  Malte-Brun*8 
and  Goodrich's  Universal  Geography,  Flint's  Geography  of  the  Western 
States  and  Territories,  Encyclopedia  Americana,  Darby  and  Dwfght's 
United  States  Gazetteer,  Origin  and  History  of  Missions,  Missionary 
Gazetteer,  Ellis's  Poljmesian  Researches,  Transactions  of  the  Geographi- 
cal Society  of  London,  dMS.  The  extent  of  the  Accompaniment  being 
necessarily  limited,  a  comprehensive  and  minute  detail,  either  in  the  de- 
scription of  countries,  or  in  the  statement  of  fiicts,  is  not  to  be  expected ; 
yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  believed  that  the  leading  features  in  the  general 
account  given  of  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth  and  their  respeo- 
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tive  subdivisions,  wiil  be  found  sufiSciently  dear  and  distinct  as  to  give 
those  who  may  consult  it,  a  general  idea  of  the  present  geography  of  the 
world,  as  accurate  as  can  probably  be  gleaned  from  any  equal  number  of 
pages  extant  on  the  same  subject. 

In  treating  of  geography,  it  is  usual  to  arrange  and  describe  countries 
according  to  their  real  or  supposed  political  importance ;  a  method  which 
Is  rather  calculated  to  confuse  and  bewilder  the  mind  than  otherwise,  in 
consequence  of  the  necessity  of  referring  to  the  Map  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner. In  the  following  Accompaniment,  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  a  purely 
geographical  arrangement,  commencing  with  North  America,  which  lies 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  map,  and  passing  thence  to  the  other 
grand  divisions  of  the  globe,  taking  up  in  succession  South  America,  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  Asia,  and  finally,  the  fifth  grand  division,  or  Oceanica.  In 
this  way,  it  is  l)elieved,  a  clear  and  distinct  representation  of  the  various 
portions  of  the  earth,  will  probably  be  more  vividly  impressed  on  the 
mind  than  by  any  other  method. 

The  Map  of  the  World  is  constructed  on  Mercator's  Projection,  and  is 
the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  ever  published  in 
America.  It  is  engraved,  printed,  coloured,  and  mounted,  in  the  most  ele- 
gant manner.  In  its  geographical  details,  this  Map  represents  the  surfiKse 
of  the  earth  as  it  really  exists,  according  to  the  best  authorities;  the 
routes  and  tracks  of  the  mos^  celebrated  Travellers  and  Navigators,  from 
the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  to  that  of  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  are  distinctly 
exhibited,  and  all  the  recent  Geographical  and  Nautical  discoveries  in 
Africa,  America,  and  Australia,  and  in  the  Pacific,  Arctic,  and  Antartio 
Oceans,  are  accurately  represented, — among  the  latter  is  the  line  of  coast 
discovered  by  the  United  States*  Exploring  Expedition,  in  the  year  1840. 
Many  islands,  the  majority  of  which  were  discovered  by  American  navi- 
gators, are  also  now  Inserted  for  the  first  time  in  a  general  map  of  the 
world.  The  Consulting  Index,  comprising  near  thirteen  thousand  items, 
will,  with  the  plan  adopted  for  its  use,  be  found  to  give  great  fecility  in 
searching  for  the  position  of  the  various  countries,  cities,  towns,  islands, 
&c.,  represented  on  the  Map. 

The  present  edition  of  the  accompaniment  to  '*  Mitcheirs  Map  of  the 
World*'  has  been  subjected  to  such  a  revision  as  the  progressive  state  of 
geograi^lcal  knowledge  requires.  The  articles  describing. the  v.arious 
sections  of  the  United  States  have  been  made  to  correspond,  in  every  re- 
spect, with  the  Census  of  1840;  those  connected  with  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  the  Census  of  1841 ;  and  those  descriptive  of  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  with  the  statements  found  in  M'Culloch's  Universal 
Gazetteer  (Am.  ed.),  and  other  approved  Geographical  works  recentiy 
published.  The  whole  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  to  correspond  with  the 
present  condition  of  the  earth  as  nearly  as  a  work  of  its  limits,  illustrating 
a  subject  involving  such  an  infinite  number  and  variety  of  details,  can  be 
readily  made  to  assume. 

PhOoMphia,  Jufy  Ut,  1845. 
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Auatralasia. 549 

Aoatralia 549 

CdlonT  of  Weitem  Aoatralia 550 

Van  Diemen'a  Land 550 

New  Zealand 550 

Papoat  or  New  Goinea 551 

Tioniaiade 551 

New  Britain 551 

New  Ireland 551 

New  Hanover«  Slc 551 

NewHefaridea 551 

New  Caledonia 551 

Norlblk  Uand 551 

BCaaaaav  latanda 551 

PolTneiia 551 

Lanrone  or  Marian  Uandi 559 

C^iottna  Uandi 553 


Pelew  lalanda i. ..559 

Central  Archipelago 559 

Sandwich  lalanda 553 

Bfarqoeaaa  or  Waahingtoo  lalanda  . .  553 

Soeiet^  lalanda 554 

Geonpan  lalanda 554 

Poarior  Paomota  lalanda 554 

Palliaer  lalanda 554 

HeiTey*8  or  Cook*B  lalanda 554 

Aoatral  or  Raiyaivai  lalanda 555 

Friendly  lalanda 555 

NaTigator*B  lalanda 555 

Feejee  lalanda 555 

Tonga  IsUnda 555 

Habaai  lalanda 555 

Piteaim*a  laland 555 

Eaaterlaland «....  556 

lalanda  in  the  Polar  Seaa 556 

North  Polar  lalanda 557 

North  Georgian  lalanda 557 

Boothia  Feluc 557 

Greenland 558 

Scoreaby's  land 558 

Spitabergen >  •  558 

Nora  ZembU 559 

Sooth  Polar  lalanda 559 

Falkland  lalanda 559 

South  Georgia 559 

South  Shetland 560 

SouthOrkney 560 

Pahner*a  Land 560 

Kerguelen*a  Land • 560 

Triatan  d*Acttnha 560 

Enderby*a  Land 560 

Graham*a  Land 560 

OCEAN 560 

Pacific  Ocean 560 

Atlantic  Ocean 561 

Indian  Ocean •  • .  •  561 

Arctic  Ocean 561 

Antarctic  Ocean 561 

Mediterranean  Sea,  See, 561 

Baltic  Sea,  ^bc 569 

Extent  and  Popoktion  of  the  World  563 

Chriatian  Miaaiona ••.••.  565 

566 


Miaaionaty  Stationa 

Newly  diaoorered  lalandai  Slc 


569 
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EXPLANATIONS  TO  THE  CONSULTING  INDEX. 


To  aflotttun  the  poiitian  on  the  Map  of  any  place  mentioiied  in  tha  Index,  bbaerve  the 
lettera  annmud  to  it  hi  the  fimitfa  oolumn ;  then  find  the  cotieapondiny  letten  on  the  top 
or  bottom  and  aidea  of  tlie  Map;  firom  theae  letten  paaa  the  ejre  along  the  nmgea  doe 
north  or  aonth,  and  eaat  or  weat,  nntil  they  interaeet:  in  the  aquare  in  which  they  meet, 
the  plaoe  eonght  ftr  will  be  finmd. 

It  will  be  obaerved,  that  every  page  of  the  Index  eontaina  two  rangea  of  ioar  colnmiia 
each ;'  the  firat  of  thoae  ahowa  the  namea  of  Placei,  the  aeoond  the  elaaa  to  which  they 
reapectiTely  belong,  aa  Citiea,  Towna,  ^bc;  the  third  oolomn  pointa  oat  the  Country  in 
which  plaoea  are  aituated ;  and  the  fimrth,  the  reference  lettera  that  correapond  with  thoae 
on  the  top  and  bottom  and  aidea  of  the  Map,  and  by  meana  of  which  the  poaitian  of  citiea 
and  towna  may  be  femid.  For  example,  Aaik,  the  fint  name  in  the  Index,  ia  an  laland 
in  North  America,  the  Reference  lettere  attached  to  which  are  A  b;  on  examining  the 
Map^  A  will  be  feond  near  the  left  comer  at  the  top,  and  b,  the  aecond  letter,  in  the  left 
hand  border  in  proceeding  downward  firom  the  tq>  of  the  Map :  by  the  plan  mentioned 
above  the  aqnare  containing  Aaik  will  be  fiiand  The  aeoond  name  in  the  Index,  ia  Aal- 
borg,  a  town  in  Denmark,  lettera  M  c ;  thb  will  be  femid,  according  to  the  role  elated, 
near  the  the  middle  of  the  Map, and  about  one-third  of  the  breadth  from  the  top;  and  by 
the  aame  ample  meana  every  pkce  mentioned  in  the  Conaulting  Index  may  be  readily 


The  figurea  attached  to  a  few  of  the  namea  in  the  firat  column  of  the  Index,  aignify 
that  thoae  placea  are  repreaented  on  the  Map  by  the  figurea  attached  to  them ;  thia  oocun 
only  in  the  caaoa  of  the  govemmenta  of  European  Ruana,  a  few  of  the  minor  German 
StUea,  and  in  two  or  three  provinoea  in  BoIiTia. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Archipelago*  • Arc 

Bank Bk. 

Bight Bgt 

Bluff. BL 

Blufib Bla. 

Ouul CnL 

Capo a 

Channel Ch. 

City. Cy. 

Cliff d. 

CUffe Cla. 

Coaat CaL 

Colony CoL 

Country Cty. 

Department Dep. 

Deaert Dee. 

Diatrict Db. 

Diviaion Div. 

Dudiy  and  Dukedom .  .D. 

Eleetorato EL 

Emfure. Em. 

Entranoe Ent 

Factory Fao. 

Falla Fla. 

Fiord ;...Fd. 

Foroland Fid. 


Fork * Fk. 

Fort Ft 

Government.  •• Gov, 

Grand  Duchy G.  d. 

Group .Gr. 

Gulf G. 

Harbour Har. 

Head Hd. 

HiU HL 

IliUa Hla. 

Hook Hk. 

Houae .....Ho. 

Inlet In. 

laland I. 

lalanda Ia. 

lathmua lat 

Kingdom Km. 

Lake L. 

Lakea ■....•••.  .La. 

Land Ld. 

Mountain ML 

Mountaina Mts. 

Oaaia Os. 

Peak Pk. 

People Peo. 

Penmaula Pon.  • 


Plaina Pla. 

Point Pt 

Port Pa 

Poancwiona Poa. 

Provmce Pro. 

Promontory Prm. 

Reef Rf. 

Reefe Rfe. 

Republic • .  .Rep. 

River R. 

Rock Rk. 

Rocka Rka. 

Ruina Rna. 

Settlement Set 

Shoal Sh. 

Shoab She. 

Sound Sob 

SUte ?.. St 

Station' :..Sta. 

Steppe Ste. 

Strait Str. 

Territory Ter. 

Town T. 

Tribe T^. 

Viflage ViL 
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Aaik 

Aalborg 

Avnan 

Aaom 

Aaom 

Aurbns 

Au  ...«•• 

Abaoo 

Abacfaai 

Abahu!!.'!!!!.' 

Abakainsk 

Abakan 

Abaaia 

Abawi  ......... 

Abb 

Abbakul 

Abboaabad 

Abbazacca 

Abberjerbajjia . . 

Abbetibbe 

AbbeUbbe 

Abbetibbe 

AbbeUbbe 

Abbetibbea 

Abd  al  Curia  . . . 

Abdery 

Abee  unrm  • . .  • 
Abeliagbakaia  . . 

Aberdeen 

Abum^don*  •  ••.  • 

Abingdon 

Abtponea 

Abo 

AboaJunan 

Abomey 

Aboo 

Abotbubbee  . .  • . 
Aboa  Girgeh  • . . 

Abon  Ibee 

Abonkir .. 

AbiMttth.. 

Abraatea 

Abrai>>joa  ...«•• 

Ababerea 

Aba  Ariab 

Abu  Falaa  .  • .  • 
Aboiia.  ........ 

Abu  Seniun  •  •  •  • 


I. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

R. 

T. 

T. 

I. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

R. 

Cty. 

T. 

R. 

T. 

Tr. 

T. 

T. 

IV. 

Die. 

R. 

L. 

Ho. 

Tr. 

h 

T. 

T. 

B. 

?^- 

T. 

Tr. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

B. 

T. 

T. 

I. 

G 

T. 

T. 

R. 

T. 


Nortb  America  A  b 

Benmark M  c 

Barca N  e 

Mantcbooria  . .  U  d 
Mantchooria  . .  V  d 

Denmark M  c 

Norway Mb 

Babamaa  ; G  f 

Mpnpolia R  d 

Peraia P  e 

Mongolia T  d 

Asiatic  RuMia  S  o 
Aaiatic  Riunia  S  c 
Asiatic  Riuaia  O  d 
Asiatic  Russia   Q  c 

Abyisinia Og 

Arabia Og 

Africa Pb 

Persia Pe 

Africa  .......  Mb 

Africa Pg 

Brit  America  6  d 
Brit  America  6  d 
Brit  America  6  d 
Brit  America  G  d 
Brit  America  G  d 
Arabian  Sea.. .  Pg 
Mantcbooria  • .  U  d 
Uttle  BuchariaQd 
Asiatic  Russia  V  a 

Scotland L  o 

Gallapagos... .  Fb 

Virginia G  e 

Soimi  America  H  k 

Russia N  b 

Barbary L  e 

Dabomey Mb 

Tibesty Nf 

Arabia p  f 

Egypt Of 

Arabia  ...   •  •  •  O  f 

Egypt O  e 

Egypt Of 

Portugal L  e 

Malaysia U  f 

Aiiatic  Russia  p  d 

Arabia  • Og 

Arabia p  ? 

P«ro Hi 

^Tgoo Ng 


Abu  Shareb  .... 

Abutua 

Abyssinia 

Acaponeto 

Acapulco 

Acari 

Acariay 

Accarah 

Achagnas. .. .. . 

Acheeu 

Acheen 

Achil 

Achiiiskaye  . . . . 

Acbita 

Aooma 

Acquire 

Acra 

Acre 

Acton ......... 

Adach 

Adair 

Adamowa 

Adamowa 

Adams 

Adama 

Adana 

Addington 

Addon 

Adel 

Adda 

Adelaide 

Adelaide 

Adelaide.. 

Aden 

Aden.... 

Adjidi 

Admiralty 

Admiralty 

Admiralty 

Admiralty  . . . . . 

Admiralty 

Admiralty 

Admiralty 

Admiralty 

Adoo 

Adowa 

Adraroyti 

Adrianople 

Adriatic 

Adventure  . . . . . 


T. 
Cty. 
Cty. 
T. 

^^: 

R. 
T. 
T. 
Km. 

^'- 

T. 

T. 

T. 

Bay 

T. 

T. 

Ha 

I. 

a 

Cty. 

T. 

Br. 

Pk. 

T. 

C. 

I. 

Km. 

I. 

Bay 

Bk. 

I. 

G. 

T. 

R. 

Bay 

6. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

lln. 

Rks 

So. 

Cst 

T. 

T. 

S: 

Sea 
I. 


Bergoo 

Africa 

Africa 

Mexico...... 

Mexico 

South  Peru  . . 

Brazil 

Ashantee  .... 
Venezuela .... 

Sumatra 

Sumatra 

Ireland 

Asiatic  Russia 

Japan 

Mexico 

Patagonia  . . . 

Arabia 

Syria 

Brit  America 
North  America 
Brit  America 
Soudan ....... 

Soudan  ...••.. 

Ceylon 

Ceylon 

Astatic  Turkey 
North  America 

Asia 

Africa... 

Australasia... . 
Brit  America 
Indian  Ocean  . 
S.  Pacific  Oc. . 

Africa 

Arabia 

Barbary 

New  Siealand. . 
New  Holland. . 
Australasia... . 
North  America 
Nova  Zembia 
Brit  America . 
Australasia.. . . 

Patagonia 

Guinea 

Abyssinia 

Asiatic  Turkey 
Turkey  .... 

Europe 

Polynesia. .  • 


Mb 

Hh 

Sh 

Sh 

Lc 
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Ha 

Mb 
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Ady 

Adserbijmn 

Aeng 

^y 

Atnioo 

A^ianiatan .... 

A&fpaak 

Afiican 

Agftdfler 

Agan  ......... 

Agardam    

Agtree 

Agatta 

Agdaas 

Agdass 

Agon 

Aggerhuiis 

Aggidiba...... 

AggFochiawik.. 

Agnadea 

Agomiaca 

Agra 

Agra 

Agrahaakoi  .... 

Agram 

Agoacalo...^.. 

Agaadilla 

Aguatoloo 

Agologak... ... 

rwisaeowik. .  • 


Affwisi 


Ahmedabad.. 
Ahmedapora  . 
Ahmedanagnr 

Aiakit!!!!!!! 

Aidak 

AidaC 

Ailaa 

AUn 

Aim 

Aimia 

Ainad 

Ainoor 

Aion   

AitkoDs 

Aitatake 

Aix  

Aisa 

Ajaoeio 

Ajan   

Ajmere 

Ajon   

Akaba 

Akabdke  .... 
Akarman .  • . . 
Akchinakaya  • 

Akka 

Akkably 

\k  Kourgan  . 
kknm 


I. 
Pr. 

^• 
T. 

T. 

Cly 

I. 

T. 
L 

Cty. 

T. 

T. 

DlT. 

|T. 

Tr. 

T. 

I. 

Pr. 

^- 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
L. 
IC. 
Dea. 

^: 

T. 

R. 

R. 

I. 

T. 

I. 

L 

R. 

h. 

T. 

Sta. 

I. 

Rk. 

I. 

^: 

T. 

Cty 

5f- 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T, 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


Indian  Ooean 

Peraia 

omnah  ••  v . . .  • 

Soudan 

Africa 

Aaia 

North  America 
Indian  Ooean 

Mofoceo 

Anatic  Rnaaia 
Asiatic  Ruaaia 

Africa 

Aleoat  Arc... . 

Africa 

Africa 

France 

Norway 

Soodan 

Brit  America 

Afri<^ 

Brit  America 
Hindooatan  •   . 
Hindooetan  . . . 


Cli 
Pe 

M  g 
Mg 

Qe 

Be 

Pi 

Le 

Qb 

Va 

Mf 

Xc 

Mg 

Mg 
Md 
Mb 
Mh 
6b 

Mg 
6c 
Rf 
Rf 


AffiaUcRoaaia  Pd 


Anatria. 

Mexico 

Porto  Rico.... 

Mexico 

North  America 
Brit  America 

Arabia 

Hindooatan  . . . 
Hindooetan  ... 
Hindooatan  . . . 
Aaiatic  Ruaaia 
Asiatic  Ruaaia 
Caspian  Sea... 

Japan 

Sooreaby^a  Ld. 

Polynesia 

Asiatic  Rnaaia 


Arabia 

Nubia 

Aaiatic  Ruaaia 
Atlantic  Ocean 

Polyneaia 

France 

Japan 

Coraica..  • . .. . 

Africa 

Hindooatan  • . . 

Negros 

Arabia 

Asiatic  Russia 

Russia 

Asiatic  Russia 
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Africa 


Little  Thibet  • . 


Nd 

Ee 

H 

F 

Bo 

6b 

Pf 

Qf 

Qf 

Pc 
Ua 
Pe 
Vd 

Ka 

Uc 
Nb 

Og 
Xb 
Lc 

Bj 
Md 

Ve 

Md 
Ph 

Qf 
Uh 
Of 
Od 
Od 
To 
Lf 
Mf 
Qd 
Re 


Aklansk!'.!!! 
Akmetchet. . . 

Aksa 

Aksa 

Akul 

Akum 

Akyab 

Akyab  

Ak 

Alabama.  • .  •  • 
Alabama  .... 
Alacranea. . . . 

Aladi 

Alagoas 

Alaid 

Alaika 

AlakUna.... 
AlakUna.... 

Aland 

Alanieh 

Alapa 

AlapayoT  .... 
Alatamaha   . . 

Alatyre 

AlaTO 

Alaxaerak. . . . 

Alazeia 

Alaxeia 

Albach 

Albania 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Al  Bareton... 

Albasin 

Albatroaa 

Albemarle  . . . 
Albemarle  ... 

Albenga 

Albert  Dirkea 

Albion 

Albion 

Alboran 

Albreda 

Albuquerque  . 
Alboqnerqne  • 
Alcantara.  • . . 
Alcantara.... 
Alcantara. . . . 

Alchow 

Alcobaoo  . . . . 

Alcodia 

Aldabim 

Aldama  ..•.. 

Aldan 

Aldan 

Aldanakoi. . . . 


R. 
T. 

a 

Dis. 

T. 

L. 

I. 

Sta. 

I. 

T. 

St* 

R. 

Rk. 

I. 

T. 

I. 

R. 

T. 

R. 

I. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

R. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

MU 

R. 

T. 

Pr. 

Dis. 

T. 

R. 

Ft 

Ho. 

T. 

T. 

Pt 

I. 

So. 

T. 

a 

Sea 

L 

I. 

Ft 

|T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

Is. 

R. 

T. 

R. 

T. 


Asiatic  Russia 
Asiatic  Ruaaia 

Russia 

Little  Bucharia 
Little  Bucharia 
Tartary 
North  America 

Birmah 

Birmah 

Arabia 

United  States 

Alabama 

Mexico. .  • .  • « I 
Bay  of  Bengal 

BiaxU ;.. 

Kurile  lalands 
Asiatic  Ruaaia 
Asiatic  Russia 
Aaiatic 
Russia 
Asiatic  Turkey 

Mexico 

Asiatic  Russia 

Greorgia 

Ruasia 

Ruaaia 

Aaiatic  Russia 
Asiatic  Russia 
Asiatic  Russia 

Africa 

Turkey 

Brit  America 
New  York  .. . . 
New  Holland 
Brit  America 
Brit  America 
Brit  America 

Barca 

Mantchooria  • . 
New  Zealand. . 
6allapagos.... 
North  Carolina 

Sardinia 

Spitabergen  . . . 
Australasia ... . 
Australaaia... . 
Spain 


Bolim 

Mexico 

BraxU 

BraxU 

Spain 

Mantchooria 

BraiU 

Soudan 

Indian  Ooean.. 
AaiatioRui 
Aaiatic  R 
Asiatic  Ruaaia 
Aaiatic  Ruasia 
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Akkniay 

Aldota 

Aloskni 

AiBB^m  •  •  •   •  •  • 

AlDoatim 

AleoQlBkaiA  .... 

Al^V© 

Alnmwnftr 

Alexuider  lA.. 

AleaauidBr. 

Afezander.  • . . . . 

AktiHnder 

Alezuidm 

AlexatidriA 

Alezandria 

Aleanndrina.... 
AlexandroT  .... 
Alezandfovsk... 
Alezandxovskaia 
AlezmTtka ja . . . 

Alibimo 

Algiers  •....••. 

Algien 

AW... 

AlhaDdrm 

Aliaska 

Alicante 

Alimya  •• 

AUpaUk 

Aliatonkot 

Al 
Al 

AUafaabad 

Allabftbad 

Allah  t^ehr... 

AHu 

Alleghany  •  • . . 
All^ranta .... 

Allen*f 

AUepie 

AlliaoQ*fl 

Allieon'B « 

Anoodi 

AllSainta 

AUn&tt 

Afanagro 

Almaffuer 

Almabeira  .... 
Almeida 

Almeida 

Almeiria..  ..•• 

Almeria 

AlmeMgo 

Alniinnte 

Almoden ...... 

Afanora 

AloianMDto.. .  • 

Alonarn 


Ib. 

&. 
Bay 

l« 
Ft 

IFt 
IPo. 

'^: 

L. 

T. 

T. 

PL 

T. 

I. 

Cty. 

Cy. 


I.     Eogliflh^ 
R.    Asiatio 
T.    AiiaticRiiMia. 
T.     Aaiatic  RuMia. 

Cy.  Franee 

ArcN.PadBcOc. 

Aleoutian  Are. 

Syria 

Tartary 

S.  Pacific  Oe.  . 

Oregon  Ter.  ••  • 

Brit  America  . 
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T. 
Ii. 


Bengnela 

D.  of  Cokmibia 

Louisiana 

New  S.  Wales. 


Rossia 

North  America 
Asiatic  Russia. 
Indian  Ocean.. 

Africa 

Algiers 

Colony  .. 

Braxil 

North  America 

Spain 

Aitiatic  Russia. 
Brit  America  . 
Asiatic  Rossia. 
Asiatic  Turkey 
Tartary  .... 
Hindoostan  . 
Hindooston  . 
Asiatic  Turkey 
Malaysia .... 
United  States. . 
Canary  Islands 
N.  Pacific  Oc . 
Hindoostan  ... 
Greenland  .... 
Brit  America . 

Abyssinia 

Brasil 

Polynesia 

8|»in 

New  Grenada  • 

Malaysia 

Brazil 

Portugal 

Mosambiqne  •. 

BrazU 

Spain 

BrazU 

Indian  Ocean.. 

Spain • 

Hindoostan  • .  • 

IChiU 

Africa 

Anstralaria  •  • . 


BayjCape 

T. 

Pen. 

I. 

T. 

Pr. 

L. 

Pr. 

?f 

Str. 

Mts. 

I. 

Rf. 

IT. 

Bay 

In. 

I. 

Bay 

I. 

T. 

T. 

L 

T. 

T. 

Bay 

T. 

T. 

T. 

Is. 

IT. 
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Alps 

Alsapahta ...... 

AJstahong 

Alta^vela 

Altchighe 

Altengaard 

Aitenskoi 

Alto  do  Cham  . . 

Alton 

Altyn 

Aluik 

Aluktagul 

Alvarado 

Alviavara 

Amabara 

Amakirrima. . . . 
Amakosa ...   • . 

AmanbahT 

Amangucni  .  • . . 

Amarante 

Amargura 

Amaroleite 

Amasia  ..^ 

Amasseio 

Amatknie 

Amatitlan 

Amazon 

Ambatamb 

Ambatonmango 

Ambloo 

Ambow 

Ambovna 

Ambriz 

Ambro 

Ambrym  ...... 

Amboge  .■•.... 

Aneffada 

Amdand 
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THE     WORLD. 


The  World  eompriaes  Awe  f^reat  diTisionB,  tik.  :  America,  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Oceanica :  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  them,  comprised  all  that 
was  known  to  the  ancients :  hence,  this  part  of  the  earth  is  frequently  called  the 
Old  World,  and  also  the  Eastern  Continent ;  and  America,  by  way  of  distinction, 
ia  often  called  the  New  World,  and  likewise  the  Western  Continent. 

America  is  a  rast  continent,  entirely  separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  earth. 
Thoogh  inferior  either  to  Eorope,  Asia,  or  Africa  in  population,  and  particularly  to 
the  former  in  knowledge,  refinement,  and  importance ;  yet  its  vast  extent,  great 
natural  capabilities,  and  the  freedom  of  its  political  institutions,  will,  in  time,  enable 
the  nations  of  the  Western  Continent,  not  only  to  equal,  but  probably  much  to 
Borpaast  the  greateet  monarchies  of  the  Old  World. 

America  was  unknown  to  the  civilized  world  until  conaparatiTely  recent  times. 
Greenland  was  discoTered  by  the  Icelanders  as  early  as  A.  D.  983 ;  and  either  New- 
foundland or  New  England  appears  to  haye  been  discoTcred  by  Biom,  a  Norwe- 
gian, in  1003,  under  the  name  of  Vinland.  It  is  also  supposed  that  the  brothers 
Zeno,  of  Venice,  discovered  the  same  region,  which  they  called  Estotiland,  in 
1390 ;  bat  still  the  existence  of  a  Western  Continent  was  not  believed  in  by  the 
civilixed  world,  until  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  in  the  year  1499.  His  subse- 
quent vcnrages,  in  1493,  1498,  and  1503,  with  those  of  the  Cabots,  Magellan,  and 
others,  shonly  established  the  existence  of  a  New  World. 

EoROPB,  though  the  smallest  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Eastern  Conti- 
nent, is  the  first  in  importance,  the  most  thickly  peopled,  and  the  best  cultivated. 
In  modem  times  it  has  been  the  point  from  which  eiviliaation  and  knowledp^e  have 
been  extended  to  other  nations,  and  its  emigrants  have  peopled  all  the  civilixed 
countries  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Though  Europe  was  the  latest  portion  of  the  Eastern  Continent  that  received 
the  light  of  civiuzation,  yet  it  must  now  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  refinement 
and  learning.  The  most  useful  inventions  in  the  arts,  the  finest  productions  of 
genius,  and  the  improvement  of  all  the  sciences,  belong  to  the  people  of  this 
reffion. 

The  southern  and  central  parts  of  Europe  only  were  known  to  the  ancient  civi- 
lized nations.  The  early  Christian  missionaries  explored  the  regions  of  northern 
Europe,  and  first  made  the  world  acquainted  with  them.  The  most  ancient  ac- 
count of  northern  Europe  was  written  by  Alfred  the  Great,1dng  of  England,  who  in 
A.  D.  901  sentOther  to  sail  around  the  North  Cape  to  the  White  Sea,  and  Wulstan,  to 
explore  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  both  of  which  objects  were  attained.    Iceland  was 
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diseoTered  aboat  840,  by  Nadod,  a  Danish  or  Norwegian  pirate ;  Spitzbergfen,  in 
1563,  by  Sir  Hngh  Wilioughby ;  and  Nova  Zembla,  by  Engliah  navigators,  in  1556. 

Asia  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  It 
has  been  the  seat  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  empires  of  ancient  timee,  and  the 
theatre  of  many  of  the  most  interesting  events  recorded  in  history. 

It  was  here  our  first  parents  were  created,  and  from  this  quarter  the  descendants 
of  Noah  peopled  the  world  after  the  flood.  It  was  also  the  birth-place  of  our  Sa- 
viour, the  scene  of  his  miracles  and  death,  and  the  field  on  which  the  Apostles 
first  published  salvation  to  man. 

In  Asia  all  has  continued  fixed  as  if  by  enchantment  We  see  empires  Whose 
origin  is  lost  in  the  unknown  beginnings  of  time ;  laws,  institutions,  apd  ideas, 
which  have  remained  unaltered  durinff  uiou9ands  of  years,  exhibiting  a  picture  of 
the  domestic  life  of  man,  as  it  existed  in  the  earliest  ages. 

Central  Asia  became  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  navigation  to  India,  via  the  Red  Sea,  &c.,  which  began  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  made  the  Romans  acquainted  with  Hindoos- 
tan  and  Thibet  China  became  known  to  them  at  a  later  period,  and  to  the  Ara- 
bians about  A.  D.  850.  The  Crasades  made  the  nations  of  Europe  more  familiar 
with  western  Asia ;  and  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travellers  who  sno- 
oped him,  opened  up  Eastern  Asia  to  their  view.  The  discovery  of  the  passage 
to  the  East,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  soon  made  the  southern  and  eastern 
coasts  of  Asia  familiar  to  Europeans,  and  the  conquest  of  Siberia,  by  the  Rus- 
sians, with  the  exploration  of  its  shores,  have  made  the  world  acquainted  with 
northern  Asia ;  there  are  still,  however,  extensive  regions  in  Central  Asia,  that 
are  but  little  known*. 

Africa  is  a  vast  peninsula,  joined  to  Asia  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  It  com- 
prises nearly  one-fourth  part  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  being  about  one-third 
less  than  AJsia,  and  three  times  larger  than  Europe. 

This  quarter  of  the  world  is  almost  wholly  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  yet  in  ancient 
times  its  northern  countries  were  among  the  most  enlightened  in  the  world,  and 
still  have  written  languages.  They  are  now,  however,  among  the  lowest  of  the 
half-civilized  nations. 

Africa  is  the  hottest  region  of  the  globe,  and  lies  mostly  within  the  tropics.  The 
influence  of  a  tropical  climate  extends  even  to  those  portions  which  are  in  the 
temperate  zones. 

The  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had  of  Africa  was  confined  to  the  regions  on 
the  north  side  of  the  equator.  The  more  southern  coasts  were  gradually  explored 
by  the  Portuguese.  Zarco  discovered  Madeira  in  1419.  Noel  discovered  the 
Cfape  de  Verde  islands  in  1446.  Escovar  coasted  Guioea  in  1471 ;  Deigo  Cam 
sailed  to  Congo  in  1484 ;  and  Bartholomew  Diaz  reached  the  southern  p<Hnt  of 
Africa  in  I486.  Vasco  de  Gama  first  sailed  around  that  Cape,  and  reached  India 
in  1498.  Since  that  time  many  enterprises,  both  by  sea  and  land,  have  been  un- 
dertaken, for  the  purpose  of  exploring  Africa ;  still,  our  knowledge  of  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly imperfect 

OcfXAKiCA  is  the  last  established  and  least  important  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
earth.  It  comprises  a  vast  assemblage  of  islands,  situated  partly  to  the  south  of 
Asia,  and  partly  in  the  wide  Pacific  between  Asia  and  Amenca. 

The  discovery  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  eommeneed  after  America  and  the 
Paeifio  Ocean  were  known  to  Europeans.  The  interior  of  some  of  its  larger 
islands  are  ainong  the  least  known  portions  of  the  earth,  and  many  of  the  inhabit 
ants  are  still  in  a  state  of  the  most  savagre  and  degrading  rudeness. 

The  discovery  of  Oceanica  began  with  the  Portuguese,  who,  immediately  after 
they  had  found  their  way  to  the  East  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  commenced  the 
work  of  exploring  the  adjaeent  insular  ledons.  Magellan  followed,  in  1531,  and 
first  gave  an  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Many  adventurous 
navigators,  since  that  period,  have  from  time  to  time  explored  all  parts  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;'  so  that  probably  very  little  remains  to  be  known. 
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Ambbica  is  a  TBst  continent  eompriaing  one  of  the  grand  diTisions  of  the  slobe ; 
it  contains  an  extent  of  territory  nearly  equal  to  half  the  area  of  the  Kastem 
Continent,  constitnting  about  three-tenths  of  the  dry  land  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  it  is  washed  on  both  sides  by  rast  oceans,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific.  It  ranges  from  north  to  south  through  125  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  in  its  widest  part  1 13  degrees  of  longitude,  being  in  length  about 
9000  miles,  and  in  average  breadth  about  3000;  the  extent  of  surface  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  14,633,000  to  17,303,000  8qn*are  miles. 

America  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  climates,  with 
part  of  the  arctic  on  both  sides  of  the  equator.  The  whole  of  the  continent  north 
of  latitude  55^  may  be  considered  as  a  froaen  region.  In  Greenland,  and  around 
Hudson^s  Bay,  mercury  freezes  in  winter,  and  ice  and  snow  accumulate  on  the 
land  and  water,  and  corers  a  great  part  of  the  country  throughout  the  year.  The 
winter  begins  in  August,  and  continues  for  nine  months.  Jn  summer  the  heat  is 
as  great  as  in  New  England ;  it  continues,  howsTer,  for  too  short  a  period  to  bring 
grain  to  maturity,  and  cultivation  is  very  little  practised.  Vegetation  is  too 
scanty  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  any  considerable  part  of  their  food :  they 
therefore  live  chiefly  on  seals  and  other  productions  of  the  sea. 

Between  56^  and  44^  north,  the  climate  of  North  America  is  still  severe.  In 
winter  the  cold  is  intense,  and  the  snow,  which  begins  to  fall  in  November,  re- 
mains till  May.  The  summer  advances  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  season  of 
spring  is  hardly  known.  In  Jnne  thsrfields  and  forests  are  covered  with  luxuriant 
verdure:  grain  is  abundant,  and  in  some  districts  is  cultivated  with  success. 
The  temperate  portions  of  North  America  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  46^ 
to  37^  north  latitude.  These  regions  are  prolific  in  grass,  the  various  descriptions 
of  grain,  and  a  variety  of  fruits  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  From  37  de- 
grees north  to  the  latitude  of  40  degrees  south,  the  climate  is  hot,  and  tlie  pro- 
ducts constitute  some  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce,  being  chiefly 
tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  coffee,  sugar,  and  the  various  tropical  fruits.  Beyond 
latitude  40^  south,  the  climate  again  becomes  cold,  and  at  Terra  del  Fuego  it  is 
severe.  At  the  Sooth  Shetland  Islands,  in  latitude  63^  and  64°  south,  the  climate 
is  that  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen ;  islands  of  ice  are  tossing  through  the  seas, 
and  the  land  is  peopled  only  by  those  animal  forms  peculiar  to  the  Antarctic  Ciiele. 
Nature  in  this  continent  assumes  an  aspect  of  peculiar  magnificence ;  for  whether 
we  consider  its  mountains,  its  riven,  its  lakes,  its  forests,  or  its  plains,  America 
appeare  to  be  distinguished  in  all  those  leading  features  by  a  grandeur  not  to  be 
found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  This  continent  contains  a  great  variety  of 
wild  animals,  and  since  its  discovery  the  species  usually  domesticated  in  Europe 
have  been  introduced,  and  are  now  found  in  great  abundance.  The  birds  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  said  to  be  more  beantifol  in  their  plumage  than 
those  of  the  old  continent,  but  in  their  notes  less  melodious. 

The  vesetable  kingdom  of  the  Western  Continent  is  in  the  highest  degree  rich 
and  varied;  many  of  the  trees  are  amongst  the  most  omamental  and  nsefal;  the 
fruits  are  rich  and  in  great  profusion ;  the  plants  and  flowering  shrubs  exoeedingly 
divereified  and  beautiful,  and  almost  all  the  various  ^ecies  of  grain  neoessary  to 
sustain  life  are  cultivated,  and  afford  abundant  crops. 

The  Old  Worid  is  indebted  to  the  New  for  some  of  its  roost  useful  vegfetable 
productions.  Potatoes,  though  not  introduced  into  the  Eastern  Continent  until  a 
eenturv  aAer  the  time  of  Columbus,  already  form  an  important  part  of  the  food  of 
most  European  nations ;  and  tobacco,  also  of  American  origin,  has  been  diffused 
from  one  extremity  of  the  Old  World  to  the  other.  The  Western  Continent  has 
likewise  furnished  the  sugar-cane,  maize,  or  Indian  com,  millet,  vanilla,  pimento  or 
allspice,  and  the  cinchona  or  Peruvian  bark,  so  useful  in  medicine,  with  copaiba, 
jalap,  nux  vomica,  &c.  On  the  other  hand  America  is  indebted  to  the  Old  World 
for  a  great  number  of  the  Cereal  grasses,  trees  and  firuits.    At  the  head  of  the 
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former  may  be  placed  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rioe.  The  coffee  plant,  now  a 
staple  American  prodaetion,  is  also  derived  from  the  eastern  continent,  besides 
oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  apples,  and  most  kinds  of  frait  trees.  The  apples 
of  the  eastern  and  middle  states  are  very  superior  to  any  raised  in  Britain ;  yet 
they  are  derived  from  plants  brou^^t  from  that  coantry. 

In  mineral  treasures  America  surpasses  all  the  other  quarters  of  the  slobe. 
South*  America  and  Mexico  abound  particularly  in  the  precious  metals,  and  such 
ample  supplies  have  been  carried  to  European  markets  that  their  value  has  been 
greatly  diminished  since  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines;  all  the  more  com^ 
mon  metals,  minerals,  and  precious  stones,  are  found  in  great  profusion,  and  many 
of  them  furnish  the  materials  for  extensive  and  important  manufactures. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  continent  have  been  estimated  by  various  writers  at 
from  30  millions  to  50  millions ;  but  are  now  probably  about  46  millions ;  of  this 
number  about  20  millions  are  supposed  to  be  whites,  9  millions  of  the  aborigines 
9  millions  of  negroes,  and  8  millions  of  the  mixed  race,  as  mulattoes,  zam- 
boes,  &c.  The  whites  are  chiefly  English  in  the  north,  and  Spaniards  in  the 
south,  with  some  French,  Portuguese,  German,  Dutch,  Danes,  Sw^es,  dtc.  The 
negroes  are  Africans,  whom  the  cupidity  of  the  European  races  has  dragged  into 
slavery,  or  descendants  of  the  earlier  victims  of  a  barbarous  traffic 

The  aboriginal  population  consists  of  two  distinct  races,  the  Esquimaux,  inhab- 
iting the  maritime  districts  of  the  Arctic  reg^ionj,  and  the  copper-coloured  Indians, 
who  are  spread  over  all  the  rest  of  the  continent;  their  origm  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  investigation,  but  the  total  absence  of  historical  records  among  the 
Indians  themselves,  renders  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satis&ctory  result  It  has 
been  discovered  that  Uiere  are  remarkable  resemblances  between  some  of  the 
languages  of  Asia  and  those  of  the  Indians,  and  hence  it  becomes  nearly  certain 
that  they  came  from  the  Asiatic  continent,  but  at  what  period  they  emigrated  it 
is  impossible  to  determine.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  a  distinct  people,  being 
essentially  diffisrent  in  several  respects  from  any  of  the  existing  races  on  the 
eastern  continent 

The  natives  in  some  PJtrts,  particularly  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  considerably  ad- 
vanced  in  civilization.  Thoee  inhabiting  Mexico  were  denominated  Aztecs ;  their 
govemmmit  was  a  sort  of  feudal  monarchy,  in  which  the  nobles  and  priests  mono* 
polized  the  power,  the  mass  of  the  people  being  mere  serfi  attached  to  the  soD. 
The  Aztecs  had  neither  tame  animals,  money,  nor  artificial  roads ;  but  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  weaving  cloth,  hewing  stone,  carving  in  wood,  and  of 
modelling  in  soft  substances.  Their  method  of  picture  writing,  though  rude,  com- 
pared with  the  alphabets  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  was  superior  to  any 
thing  else  found  in  the  new,  and  enabled  them  to  transmit  intelligence  and  to  re- 
cord events  with  sufficient  distinctness.  Their  calendar  was  more  accurate  than 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  evinced  a  degree  of  scientific  skill  that  has 
created  suspicbns  of  a  foreign  origin. 

The  government  of  the  Peruvians,  or  Quichuas,  was  a  theocracy  of  the  most 
despotic  character;  the  sacred  Incas,  descendants  of  the  sun,  were  at  once  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  sovereigns,  and  the  people,  or  chUdren  of  the  earth,  were  kept 
m  a  state  of  complete  servitude,  living  according  to  minute  regulations  which  re- 
duced them  to  mere  machines,  labouring  in  common,  and  holding  no  property. 
The  Quichuas  employed  the  lama  as  a  bei^  of  burden ;  constructed  roads  of  great 
extent  and  solidity ;  built  suspension-bridges  of  a  most  ingenious  kind ;  formed 
chisels  of  a  hard  alloY  of  copper  and  tm ;  understood  the  art  of  moving  large 
masses,  and  excelled  the  Aztecs  in  the  perfection  of  their  masonry,  but  were  in- 
ferior to  the  latter  in  their  mode  of  compnting  time  and  in  their  method  of  record- 
ingevents. 

The  political  state  of  America  presents  some  striking  features  and  contrasts. 
The  native  tribes  who  still  survive,  are  partly  held  in  subjection  by  European 
Americans ;  but  the  greater  nunlber  wander  over  their  extensive  wilds,  either  in 
rude  independence,  or  ruled  despotically  by  their  chiefs  and  caciques.  The  Eu- 
ropean colonists,  who  form  now  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  important  part  of 
the  population,  were  long  held  in  subjection  to  the  mother  countries,  the  chief  of 


wwe  Spain  and  Groat  Britain;  but  the  mater  part  of  them  haTe  now  ea- 
taUiriied  their  independence,  and  have  generally  adopted  the  repablican  form  of 
government. 

Another  politica]  element  is  formed  by  the  negroea,  who  are  mostlv  in  a  state 
of  daverv ;  a  nomeroue  body  of  thetti,  however,  in  one  of  the  finest  West  Indian 
Islands,  have  emancipated  themselves  and  become  a  free  people;  while  Great 
Britain  has  recently  bestowed  restricted  liberty  on  the  Iwrge  nnmbers  bv  whom 
her  islands  are  cultivated.  There  yet  remain  aboat  5  millions  of  black  slaves  in 
Brazil  and  the  United  States,  besides  a  considerable  number  in  the  other  European 
oolonieaL 

Many  of  the  indigenous  tribes  have  become,  at  least  in  name  and  outward 
forms,  converted  to  Christianity ;  but  a  great  number  still  cherish  the  crude  no- 
tions and  rude  ceremonials  of  their  native  &ith.  The  European  Americans  have 
commonly  retained  the  religious  creed  of  their  mother  country,  so  that,  while  in 
the  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  colonies,  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevail- 
ing system,  those  countries  that  have  been  settled  by  English  colonists  are  chiefly 
of  the  Protestant  persuasions.  The  negroes  have  generally  been  instructed  in 
the  elements  of  Christianity.  The  whole  number  of  Roman  Catholics  may  be 
estimated  at  about  27  millions,  of  Protestants  19}  millions,  and  of  unconverted 
Indians  1}  millions:  on  this  estimate,  however,  the  negroes  are  considered  as  b^* 


longing  to  the  denomination  embraced  by  their  masters. 

No  part  of  the  world  presents  so  great  a  number  of  languages  spoken  by  so 
few  individuals,  as  the  American  continent  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  488 
lan^^uages,  and  2000  dialects,  are  here  spoken  by  about  10  millions  of  indigenoua 
natives,  and  consequentlv,  about  one  half  of  the  known  tongues  in  the  world  are 
spoken  by  about  one  eignth  of  the  population.  An  analogy  <?  structure,  however, 
so  remarkable,  has  been  found  to  pervade  all  the  American  languages  as  far  as 
they  are  yet  known,  that  they  have  been  desi^^nated  polysynthetic,  a  term  descrip- 
tive of  their  remarkable  powers  of  composition.  No  class  of  languages  eqoau 
the  American  in  its  astonishing  capacity  for  expressing  several  ideas  and  modifi- 
cations of  ideas,  in  one  word ;  and  idioms  of  naked  savages  are  not  less  regular 
and  complicated  in  structure  than  rich  in  words.  From  the  country  of  Uie  Sqni- 
manx  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  mother  tongues,  in  their  roots  have,  if  the  ex- 
inresskm  may  be  allowed,  me  same  physiognomy.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
similarity  of  structure,  that  the  Indians  of  the  missions  could  learn  the  tongue  of 
a  different  tribe  much  more  Basilar  than  the  Spanish,  and  the  monks  had  once 
adopted  the  practice  of  communicatmg  with  a  great  number  of  hordes  through  the 
medinm  of  one  <^  the  native  languages^ 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

NoftTB  AxsuoA  comprises  that  portion  of  the  New  World  extending  fit>m  8^ 
to  70°  north  latitude,  and  from  55°  to  168°  west  longitude.  The  area  of  this  vast 
region  is  alxiut  7,200,000  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  islands  lyin||f  west  and 
north-west  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  Barrow's  Strait  Presenting  a  broad  mmt  to  the 
Arctic  Seas,  it  gradually  expands  in  width  to  about  50°  north  latitude,  when  it 
again  contracts  its  dimensions  until  it  terminates  in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Its  winding  outline  presents  a  great  extent  of  sea  coast,  which  is  estimated  to 
amount  toabout  8500  miles  on  the  eastern,  and  somewhat  more  on  the  western 
aide,  exclusive  of  those  on  the  firozen  shores  of  the  northern  border. 

Monntam  ranges,  peculiarly  distinguished  by  their  mo^itude  and  continuity, 
pervade  this  quarter  of  the  world.  ThoBe  of  North  America  consist  of  two  great 
chains,  the  eastern  snd  western;  the  latter,  or  Rocky  Mountain  range,  known 
also  as  the  Chipewayan.  Passing  through  Guatemala  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
it  nreads  out,  in  Mexico,  into  extensive  table-lands,  crowned  by  lofty  volcanic 
pew:  running  thence  through  the  western  regions  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
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British  poMeHiouB,  it  finally  Binks  to  a  lerel  on  the  ahona  of  the  Polar  Sea,  weat- 
ward  of  the  Maekenaie  River.  Its  extent  ia  probably  not  leaa  than  5000  milea, 
and  in  its  general  coarse  it  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  fi>nning  the 
great  diyidinf^  ridge,  or  line  of  aepantion,  between  the  eastern  and  western 
waters^  the  principa}  of  which  have  their  origin  in  its  ragged  declivities. 

The  only  other  extensive  range  is  the  Afleghany  or  Appalachian,  which,  mn- 
ning  parallel  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  throws  off  some  irreenlar 
and  rather  slightly  connected  branches  diverging  into  Canada,  Labrador  and  the 
vicinity  of  Hndson's  Bay.  This  consists  princiiMilly  of  two  parallel  chains,  the 
Aileglumy  and  the  Blue  Ridge.  These,  however,  are  not  so  extensive  in  their 
range,  nor  do  they  attain  the  elevation  of  the  great  Western  chain. 

The  rivers  of  America  constitute  perhaps  her  grandest  natural  features,  or  at 
least  those  in  which  she  may  claim  the  most  decided  pre-eminence  over  the  other 
qnartera  of  the  globe.  They  are  unequalled,  both  in  their  leng;th  of  course  and 
in  the  vast  masses  which  they  pour  into  the  ocean.  The  principal  of  these  take 
their  rise  in  the  great  western  chain,  from  its  eastern  side,  whence,  being  sweUed 
by  nnmeroos  streams,  they  roll,  broad  and  spacious,  across  the  great  interior  plain, 
until  they  approach  the  eastern  range  of  mountains :  thence  they  derive  a  fresh 
and  copious  series  of  tributaries,  till,  besjin^,  as  it  were,  the  wafera  of  half  a 
continent,  they  reach  the  ocean.  TIius,  the  Missouri  (which,  liotwithstanding  the 
error  which  has  given  the  name  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  united  channel,  is  un^ 
doubtedly,  in  a  physical  view,  the  mam  stream)  takes  its  rise  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, then  flows  eastward  into  the  great  central  valley,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Missinippi,  and  there  receives,  fhmi  the  Alleghany  chain,  the  copious  tribate  of 
the  Ohia  In  its  course  thence  southward,  it  receives  tributaries  both  from  the 
eastern  and  western  range. 

The  St  Lawrence  and  Missiasippi  proper  derive  their  ample  stores  not  from 
any  mountain  chain,  but  from  that  cold  watery  region  of  swamps  and  forests 
which  forms  the  northern  prolongation  of  the  great  centml  plain.  The  Mackensio 
and  Qretit  Fish  River  which  flows  through  the  ncnrth  into  the  Arctic  Sea,  have  a 
long  diversified  coarse,  but,  from  the  oarren  regions  which  they  traverse,  are  of  no 
commercial  value. 

The  Lakes  of  North  America  are  numerous  and  important;  they  are  not,  how- 
ever, mountain  lakes,  nor  formed  by  mountain  streams.  They  originate  in  those 
great  wooded  and  watery  plains  whence  the  MissisBippi  and  the  St  Lawrence 
take  their  rise.  The  chain  of  connected  lakes  on  the  upper  course  of  the  latter 
river,  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan  and  Superior,  fbim  the  largest  bodies  of 
fresh  water  in  the  world.  Communicating  with  the  sea  by  the  broad  channel  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  in  a  country  whose  population  is  rapid! v  increasing,  they 
are  becoming  of  the  greatest  importance  to  commerce.  Similar  lakes  extend  to 
the  northward  as  fiir  as  the  Arctic  Sea ;  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the  Athabasca, 
the  Great  Slave,  and  the  Great  Bear  Lake;  but  these,  unconnected  with  any 
other  sea,  and  frozen  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  cannot  serve  any  commer- 
ctdpurpose. 

The  Plains  of  the  New  World  form  almost  as  groat  and  remarkable  an  object 
as  its  mountains.  In  North  America,  of  those  more  especially  worthy  of  atten- 
tbn,  the  first  is  the  plain  along  the  Atlantic,  between  that  ocean  and  the  eastern 
range  of  mountains.  To  that  belongs  the  original  territory  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  region  of  natural  forests ;  of  mixed,  but  rotiier  poor  soil,  and  of  but  mode- 
rate fertility.  The  second  is  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  die  continent,  between 
the'  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  a  country  with  a  mild  and  humid 
atmosphere,  as  fiir  north  as  55°,  but  inhospitable  bejrond  that  latitude.  The  most 
extensive  is  the  great  central  valley  of  tne  Mississippi,  rich  and  well  wooded  on 
the  east  side ;  hSre,  but  not  unfertile  in  the  middle ;  dry,  sandy,  and  almost  a 
desert  on  the  west  This  vast  plateau  is  prolonged  without  interruption,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  so  that,  as  has  been  observed,  one 
of  its  borders  is  covered  with  the  palms  and  the  splendid  foliage  of  the  trc^ica, 
while,  in  the  other,  the  last  buds  of  arctic  vegetation  expire.  The  area  of  this 
great  plain  is  estimated  at  3,240,000  square  mUes.  { 
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It  was  fonnerly  believed,  on  the  antbority  of  Butifon,  that  the  animals  of  Ame- 
rica  were  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  the  eastern  continent  The  researches  of 
modem  nataraltst<i  have  not  onlj  refiited  this  error,  but  have  established  the  fiict, 
that  where  any  difierence  of  size  exists  in  animals  of  the  same  class,  the  superi- 
ority in  most  cases  is  on  the  American  side.  The  animal  kingdom  of  North  Ame- 
rica embraces  a  considerable  variety  of  species,  some  of  which  are  not  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Of  the  Bear  specie  those  peculiar  to  North  America  are  the  Grizsly,  Barren 
Ground,  and  Black  Bears.  The  great  Polar,  or  White  Bear,  is  found  also  in  the 
Arctic  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  North  America  it  inhabits  the  continent 
as  fkr  south  as  Labrador  and  Hudson's  Bay,  its  principal  residence  is  on  fields  of 
ice,  with  which  it  firequently  floats  a  great  distance  from  land.  These  huge  crea- 
tures feed  mostly  on  animal  substances,  and  as  they  swim  and  dive  well,  they 
hunt  seals  and  other  marine  animals  with  great  success.  The  White  Bear  pos- 
sesses prodigious  strength,  and  often  attacks  aailon  who  visit  the  Arctic  sea*.  It 
is  also  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to  its  young,  and  i«  of  a  dirty  or  yellowish 
white  colour.  The  Grizzly  Bear,  the  .oost  powerful  and  dangerous  animal  of  North 
America,  inhabiting  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is,  when  full  grown, 
reported  to  exceed  600  pounds  in  weight,  and  its  strength  so  great  that  it  hu  been 
known  to  drag  to  a  considerable  distance  a  buf&lo  weighing  1000  pounds ;  the 
cubs  of  this  species  can  climb  trees,  but  the  adult  animal  cannot :  the  hunter  may 
thus  escape,  but  the  infuriated  beast  will  sometimes  keep  watch  below,  and  thus 
confine  his  enemy  for  many  hours.  This  is  a  carnivorous  species,  but  will  occa^ 
sionally  eat  vegetables.  The  Barren  Ground  Bear  receives  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  inhabiting  only  that  section  of  the  continent  called  the  Barren 
Lands,  or  grounds  situated  north  of  60^ ;  this  is  a  formidable  animalt  and  is  much 
dreaded  l^  the  Indians,  who  are  very  careful  to  avoid  burning  bones  in  their  en- 
campments, or  any  thing  that  might  attract  its  notice.  It  frequents  the  sea  coast 
in  autumn  in  considerable  numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  fish.  In  size  it 
is  between  the  Grizzly  and  the  Black  Bear.  The  Black  Beu*  of  North  America 
is  difl^rent  from  the  European  animal  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  milder  disposi- 
tion, and  lives  more  on  veigetables :  its  &vourite  food  is  the  different  kinds  of  ber^ 
lies,  and  it  wUl  not,  except  from  necessity,  subsist  on  animal  substances.  The  Cin- 
namon Bear  of  the  traders,  and  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's  Bay,  is  consi- 
dered only  an  accidental  variety  of  the  Black  Bear. 

Of  the  Deer  kind  then  are  several  species  not  found  in  the  old  continent  The 
Moose  Deer  resembles  the  Elk  of  Europe,  but  is  of  a  different  species;  it  is  the 
larjgest  of  the  Deer  kind  found  in  America,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  being  in 
height  to  the  shoulder  fbli  six  feet,  and  weighs  when  full  grown  from  1000  to 
1200  pomids;  it  is  a  solitaiy  anim&l,  and  the  most  shy  and  wary  of  all  the  Deer 
species:  it  was  fcrmerly  found  .as  far  south  as  the  Ohio  River,  but  now  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  countries  north  of  the  great  lakes  and  in  the  unsettled 
parts  of  Canada,  and  also  occasionally  in  the  northern  sectkms  of  New  Hampshiro, 
Maine,  &c.  T%e  Wapiti  or  American  Elk  is  second  in  size  only  to  the  Moose, 
and  formerly  ranged  over  all  the  middle  parts  of  the  continent:  it  is  now  fband 
only  in  the  remote  western  districts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  also 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  size  and  appearance  of  the  Elk  are  imposing ; 
his  air  denotes  confidence  of  great  strength,  while  his  towering  horns  exhibit 


of  tlie  perfect  horn,  which  are  highlv  serviceable  from  their  elasticity ;  and  fhnn 
their  skins  they  prepare  various  articles  of  dress,  and  apply  them  also  to  other 
f>ur[K)ses.  The.  Caribou,  or  American  Reindeer,  is  a  different  species  from  the 
Reindeer  of  the  old  continent ;  it  is  found  in  all  the  high  northern  latitudes  of 
North  America,  and  has  never  been  domesticated  or  used  as  a  beast  of  draught 
by  the  natives,  being  considered  only  as  game ;  there  are  two  species,  the  Wood- 
land and  the  Barren  Ground  Caribou.    The  Virginia  De«r  is  one  of  the  OMst  ele- 
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gant  of  the  American  animals  of  its  claas ;  it  lives  in  laxige  heitisy  and  is  found 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  North  America;  it  is  said  to  display  gmt  enmity 
to  the  Rattlesnake,  which  it  contrives  tp  crush  by  leaping  with  its  fere-feet  con- 
joined and  dropping  perpendicularly  on  the  serpent,  boumling  away  with  great 
lightness,  and  repeating  this  attack  until  his  enemy  is  destroyed. 

One  species  of  Antelope,  the  prong-homed,  is  peculiar  to  America ;  it  is  a 
gfacefiii  and  fleet  animal,  so  swift  that  it  seems  rather  to  fly  than  leap  from  rock 
to  rock  in  the  rugged  regions  which  it  inhabits ;  they  live  in  small  ramilies,  and 
are  found  in  the  vast  plam  of  the  Missouri  and  Saskatchawan,  in  the  vicinity  tit 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  American  Bison,  or  Buffiilo,  once  conmon  in  the  United  States,  has  gra- 
dually disappeared  before  the  white  population ;  it  now  only  exists  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  roams  over  the  vast  grassy  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  here  it  is  found  in  immense  herds,  amounting,  it  is  said,  oftentimes 
to  from  6000  to  10,000  head ;  the  flesh  is  tender  and  juicy,  and  the  tongue  and 
hurnp^  or  wig,  are  in  particular  esteemed  great  delicacies.  The  Musk  Oz  derives 
its  name  from  its  flesh,  when  in  a  loan  state,  smelling  strongly  of  that  substance. 
It  is  truly  an  Arctic  animal,  being  found  only  in  the  barren  lands  beyond  the 
Great  Slave  Lake,  and  as  far  north  as  Melville  Island  in  75^.  In  size  the  Musk 
Oz  scarcely  equals  that  of  the  small  Highland  cattle,  the  carcase  when  cleaned 
not  weighing  more  than  3  cwt ;  it  assembles  in  herds  and  flees  at  the  sight  of 
man ;  it  is  much  hunted  both  by  the  Indians  and  Esquimauz. 

Herds  of  wild  Horses  roam  over  the  great  plains  on  both  sides  of  the  Roeky 
Mountains,  and  like  those  ezisting  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  southern 
continent,  are  the  o&pring  of  the  European  animal,  imported  soon  after  the  first 
settlement  of  the  country.  They  are  found  from  Texas  to  the  plains  of  the  Sas- 
katchawan, and  are  of  great  importance  to  the  Nomadic  Tribes,  who  train  them 
not  only  for  transporting  their  tents  and  families  from  place  to  place,  but  also  for 
the  purposes  of  war,  the  chase,  and  of  food ;  the  Aesa  of  the  horse  being  thus 
mostly  used  by  the  Spokains  and  several  ^tbar  tribes,  and  likewise  at  times  by  the 
residents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Companv  s  posts  on  the  Columbia  River  and  its 
branches.  A  few  individuals  of  the  Wild  Horse  purchased  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Indians,  have  been  found  remarkable  for  their  speed  and 
bottom. 

Of  the  Cat  kind  this  continent  contains  several  species,  all  equally  remarkable, 
like  their  congeners  of  the  old  world,  for  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  their  eolouv 
and  the  treaclwry  of  their  diroosition.  The  cougar,  or  puma,  called  also  the  pan- 
ther, is  the  largest  and  most  formidable  of  its  class  found  in  North  America ;  it  is 
about  one-third  less  in  size  than  the  lion,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  a  man 
up  a  tree ;  though  now  rare  in  the  move  settled  parts  of  the  continent,  it  is  oocap 
sionally  met  with  in  the  remote  districts  of  the  United  States.  It  preys  upon 
calves,  sheep,  &c.,  but  has  also  been  known  to  attack  man.  The  isguar,  an  ani- 
mal of  the  cat  kind,  resembling  the  panther,  is  found,  though  rarely,  in  Mezico ; 
also  the  ocelet  and  tiger-cat 

The  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  and  goat  inhabit  the  same  range  of  mountains 
ftom  which  they  derive  their  name ;  Sie  latter  is  about  the  size  of  the  domestic 
sheep^  its  fleece  hanging  down  on  both  sides  like  that  of  the  merino  breed,  the 
hair  is  long  and  straight,  coarser  than  that  6i  the  sheep,  but  finer  than  that  of  the 
domestic  goac;  the  Kociy  Mountain  sheep  is  larger  than  any  domestic  sheep;  the 
horns  of  Uie  ram  are  immense,  in  some  of  the  old  ones  so  much  so  as  to  prevent 
the  animal's  feeding  on  level  ground.  The  hair  is  like  that  of  the  reindeer,  at 
firat  short,  fine  and  flezible,  but  as  the  winter  advances  it  becomes  coarse,  dry  and 
brittle,  though  it  feels  soft ;  it  is  then  so  cloee  as  to  become  erect ;  they  collect  in 
flocks  from  three  to  thirty,  the  young  rams  and  females  herding  together,  while 
the  old  rams  form  separate  flocks. 

The  principal  fur-bearing  animals  of  North  America  are  the  beaver,  musquash, 
or  muskrat,  pine-marten,  pekan,  or  fisher,  the  Canada  lynx,  raccoon,  and  stoat,  or 
ermine.    These  animab  are  all  diligentiy  hunted,  both  by  Indians  and  tho  inha- . 
bitants  of  those  settled  parts  of  the  continent  in  which  any  of  them  are  yet  found :  I 
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iheir  skins  make  an  important  item  of  export  to  Europe,  particularly  firom  Canada ; 
some  of  these  animals  are  evidently  decreasing  with  great  rapidity.  The  well 
known  beaver  is  now  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Canada  and  the  north-west 
districts  of  America;  even  here,  however,  their  numbers  are  daily  diminishing. 
In  the  year  1743  the  imports  of  beaver  skins  into  the  ports  of  London  and  Ro- 
chelle  exceeded  150,000 ;  in  1827  the  import,  though  from  four  times  the  extent 
of  fiir  country  known  in  1743,  was  less  than  60,000;  of  the  musquash,  between 
400,000  and  500,000  skins  are  annually  exported  from  Canada,  and  of  the  pine- 
marten  100,000  skins ;  the  latter  are  used  for  trimmings,  and  will  dye  so  well  as 
to  imitate  sables  and  other  expensive  furs,  hence  they  have  always  been  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce.  The  sea-otter  also  furnishes  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  fiirs,  principally  to  the  Russians  on  the  north-west  coast. 

The  dog  kind  exhibits  several  varieties  not  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
of  these  &e  Newfoundland  dog  is  remarkable  for  its  sagacity,  great  bulk  and 
strength.  The  Esquimaux  dog,  also  a*large  variety,  is  very  useful  to  the  Esqui- 
maux and  the  traders  in  drawing  their  furs  and  baggage.  The  NorUi  American 
dog  is  used  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  countries  both  as  a  beast  of  draught  and  in  thej- 
cfaase,  and  also  fbr  food,  its  flesh  being  esteemed  by  the  Canadian  voyagers,  or 
canoe-men,  supericnr  to  all  other. 

Foxes  and  wolves  abound  in  most  parts  of  the  central  and  northern  regions  of 
the  continent ;  of  the  former  there  are  the  arctic,  sooty,  cross,  black,  gray,  and 
red  fox,  and  of  the  latter,  the  Mexican,  the  gray,  red,  black,  dusky,  and  barking, 
or  prairie-wolf.  Of  the  opossum,  found  from  Pennsylvania  to  Brazil,  there  are 
several  species,  of  which  the  Virginia,  or  common  opossum,  is  well  known  in  the 
United  States ;  also,  the  skunk,  marmots  of  different  species,  squirrels,  hares,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  smaller  animals. 

The  whale  species  are  numerous  on  the  northern  coasts ;  the  most  useful  and 
remarkable  are  the  common  and  spermaceti  whale,  and  the  narwhale,  or  sea- 
nniccnrn.  The  common  seal  frequents  the  sea  coasts  perhaps  throughout  the 
worlds  but  is  in  North  America  most  numerous  in  high  northern  latitudes,  and  is 
of  the  ^freatest  use  to  the  Esquimaux  and  other  inhabitants  of  those  frozen  regions, 
inmishmg  them  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life ;  they  are  of  various  kinds,  as  tibe 
hooded,  harp,  fetid,  ursine,  and  great  seaL 

Most  of  the  Birds  of  North  America,  and  especially  those  of  the  United  States, 
are  now  rendered  as  familiar  to  the  European  naturalist  as  those  of  his  own  coun- 
try ;  for  they  have  been  more  ably  and  more  fully  illustrated  than  those  of  any 
part  of  the  world.  Rapacious  birds  are  here  as  numerous  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  of  a  great  many  difierent  species,  including  eagles,  vultures,  hawks, 
Ikleons,  owls,  &c.  The  white-headed  or  bald-head^  eagle  is  well  known  as  be- 
ing the  chosen  emblem  of  our  own  republic.  It  is  common  to  both  continents ; 
bat,  while  it  seems  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  arctic  regions  of  the  old  world, 
it  abounds  in  the  milder  regions  of  the  United  States,  in  the  new.  It  is  notorious 
fbr  its  lawless  habits;  robbing  the  fish-hawk  of  his  hard- won  victim,  and  even 
compelling  the  vulture  to  disgorge  its  filthy  prey.  The  vultures  are  the  great 
Califomian  vulture,  black  vulture,  and  turkey  buzzard.  The  first  seems  to  be  con- 
fined to  California  and  the  adjoining  regions  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains :  they 
build  theu*  nests  in  the  most  secret  parts  of  the  pine  forests :  they  measure  from 
four  to  four  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  Their  food  is  carrion  or  dead  fish,  and  they 
will  in  no  instance  at^k  any  living  animal,  unless  it  be  wounded  and  unable  to 
walk.  In  searching  wr  their  prey,  they  soar  to  a  great  height;  and,  on  discover- 
ing a  wounded  deer  or  other  animal,  they  follow  its  track  until  it  sinks  disabled 
to  the  ground.  Although  only  one  bird  may  be  first  in  possession,  it  is  soon  sur- 
rounded by  great  numbers,  who  all  fiill  upon  the  carcase,  and  devour  it  to  a  skele- 
ton within  an  honr,  even  though  it  be  a  horse  or  a  stag.  The  black  vulture  and 
turkey  buzzaid  are  both  well  known  and  numerous  in  the  southern  States  of  our 
Union,  where,  notwithstanding  their  filthy  habits,  they  are  protected  by  law  and 
common  usa^,  being  of  great  utility  in  devouring  putrid  animal  matter  which 
wonld  otherwise  be  highly  offensive  and  injurious. 

The  wild  turkey  is  peculiar  to  America :  it  is  a  fine  large  bird,  of  brilliant 
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blackish  plumage.  It  breeds  with  the  domestic  one;  and  when  the  latter  'm  reared 
near  the  range  of  the.  former,  it  is  sure  to  be  enticed  into  the  woods  by  it  Of 
this  bird,  Dr.  Franklin  observed,  it  would  have  been  a  much  fitter  emblem  of  our 
country  than  the  white-headed  eagle,  a  lazy,  cowardly,  t^rrannical  bird,  living  on 
the  labours  of  others,  and  more  suited  to  represent  an  imperial  despotic  govern- 
ment than  the  republic  of  America. 

Of  the  duck  kind,  of  which  there  are  many  species,  the  best-known  is  the  can- 
vas-back. It  is  peculiar  to  America,  and  is  more  celebrated  than  any  other  for 
the  excellent  flavour  of  its  flesh :  they  are  found  mostly  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
the  neighbouring  riversi  In  winter,  they  are  occasionally  so  numerous  as  to 
cover  the  water  to  the  extent  of  several  acres :  this  bird  is  an  expert  diver,  and 
lives  on  the  bulbous  root  of  a  water-grass  resembling  garden  celery  in  taste,  to 
which  is  attributed  its  peculiar  flavour :  they  dive  in  from  6  to  8  feet  of  water, 
and  are  frequently  attended  by  the  widgeon,  or  bald-pate  duck,  who  never  dives 
himself,  but  watches  the  rising  of  the  canvas-back,  and,  before  he  has  his  eyes 
well  opened,  snatches  the  delicious  morsel  from  his  mouth  and  makes  off:  on  this 
account,  the  two  species  live  in  continual  contention. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  American  birds  is  the  humming-bird,  re- 
markable alike  for  its  diminutive  size  and  the  brilliant  metallic  lustre  of  its  plu- 
mage :  they  are  most  numerous  in  South  America,  but  are  found  in  the  northern 
continent  as  far  north  as  45°. 

Vast  flights  of  pigeons  migrate  periodically  to  difierent  parts  of  the  continent, 
frequently  extending  for  many  miles  on  each  side,  darkening  the  entire  atmo- 
sphere, and  often  requiring  four  or  five  days  to  pass  over  a  particular  place. 

Of  the  birds  of  game,  the  principal  are  the  grouse,  pheasant,  partridge,  &c. 
The  species  of  grouse  are  more  numerous,  and  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  Eu- 
rope. The  largest  and  most  valuable  is  the  Cock  of  the  Plains.  Some  other  of 
the  peculiar  American  birds  are  the  mocking-bird,  blue  jay,  and  whip-poor-will. 
Parrots  and  parroquets  abound  in  Mexico;  am  in  the  United  States  there  is  one 
species  of  parrot. 

The  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  North  America  swarm  with  a  great  variety  of 
delicious  fish.  The  cod,  so  well  known>  in  commerce,  is  found  only  in  the  nortk- 
Their  great  rendezvous  is  on  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland  and  other 
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sand-banks  that  lie  off  the  coasts  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States :  these 
situations  they  prefer  on  account  of  the  number  of  worms  produced  in  those  sandy 
bottoms,  which  tempt  them  to  resort  there  for  food.  Some  conception  may  be 
formed  of  their  amazing  fecundity,  from  the  fact  that  nearly  ten  millions  of  eggs 
have  been  counted  in  one  fish  of^  a  moderate  size.  The  mackerel  and  alew& 
fisheries,  along  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  also  give  employment  and  food 
to  great  num^rs  of  persona.  The  shad  is  taken  in  large  quantities  in  all  the 
rivers  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  in  the  proper  season  is  highly  esteemed.  The 
salmon  is  also  found  in  the  northern  rivers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  on 
both  sides  of  the  continent,  and  is  especially  plentiful  in  Columbia  River.  The 
white-fish,  or  titameg  of  the  traders,  is  caught  in  all  the  great  lakes  from  Canada 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  a  delicious  article  of  food,  and  as  many  as  900  barrels 
have  been  taken  at  a  single  fishery  on  Lake  Superior. 

The  Reptiles  of  America  are  numerous,  and,  like  the  generality  of  this  class  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  majority  are  apparently  useless,  and  some  dangerou& 
In  North  America,  the  alligator  does  not  occur  nortli  of  the  Carolinas  and  the 
Red  River  of  Louisiana.  In  severe  winters  he  buries  hinSself  in  the  mud,  and 
lies  in  a  torpid  state.  The  rattlesnakes  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  and  are 
particularly  formidable  on  account  of  the  deaaly  venom  of  their  bite.  There  are 
four  or  five  species  of  this  reptile,  all  of  which  reach  the  length  of  five  or  six 
feet  The  common  species  of  the  United  States  is  extremely  numerous  about  the 
sources  of  the  Columbia  River. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  land  tortoises,  but  they  ar6  all  of  a  moderate  size. 
Some  curious  salamanders  have  been  recently  discovered,  and  the  celebrated  siren 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  muddy  lakes  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.    This  sin- 
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ffolar  reptUe  baa  looff  perplexed  nataxmliati^  aome  thinkioff  it  a  tadpole  or  'uape> 
Feet  frog;  it  is  now»  nowever,  fully  ascertained  to  be  an  adult  animaL 

Tbe  aboriginal  Americana  all  constitote,  at  the  present  day,  by  their  physical 
characters  not  less  than  by  their  languages,  a  race  different  from  those  known 
before  the  discovery  of  America,  and  preserve  throughout  this  vast  extent  of  coun- 
try and  variety  of  climates,  the  same  essential  characteristics.  They  have  a  cop>< 
per  colour,  reseoibling  that  of  rusty  iron  or  cinnamon,  coarse,  straight,  black  hair, " 
high  cheek-bones,  tad  sunken  eyes ;  it  has  been  affirmed  that  they  are  without 
beards,  but  it  ia  well  ascertained  that  this  is  not  the  case  naturally,  but  that  most 
of  them  take  great  pains  to  pluck  them  out  Almost  all  the  Indians  near  Mexico, 
and  those  on  the  north-west  coast,  wear  mustachios.  The  American  Indians  are 
generally  erect  and  of  fine  forms,  with  few  instances  of  decrepitude  or  deformity ; 
they  have  cleaner  limbs,  not  so  muscular,  and  with  less  tendency  to  corpulence, 
than  the  whites.  As  a  race  they  have  countenances  that  are  ^nenlly  unjoyous, 
stem  and  ruminating;  it  is  with  them  either  gloomy  taciturnity  or  bacchanalian 
revel.  Their  impasaible  fortitude  and  endurance  of  suffering,  their  contempt  of 
pain  and  death,  invest  their  character  with  a  kind  of  moral  grandeur.  It  is  to  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  some  part  of  his  vaunted  stoicism  be  not  the  result  of 
a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  physical  insensibility.  Like  all  ignorant  people 
finable  to  trace  the  relation  between  results  and  causes,  they  are  beyond  all  other 
superstitious.  It  mav  be  laid  down  as  an  universal  trait  of  Indian  character.  The 
warrior  who  braves  death  a  thousand  times,  and  in  every  form  in  the  fury  of  battle, 
carries  with  him  to  the  combat  a  little  charmed  bag  of  filthy  and  disgusting  ingre- 
dients, in  which  he  places  no  little  reliance  or  security  against  the  bdls  and 
arrows  that  are  directed  against  him ;  all  savages  in  this  region  are  hospitable : 
even  the  enemy  whom  they  would  have  sought  and  slain  far  from  their  cabins, 
who  presents  himself  fearlessly  there,  claims  and  receives  their  hospitality.  They 
acconi  to  tbe  cabin  hearth  the  honours  and  the  sanctity  of  an  asylum. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  horse  by  Europeans,  many  of  the  Indian  tribes 
have  acquired  an  astonishing  degree  of  skill  bi  the  management  of  that  noble  ani- 
mal ;  among  these  are  the  Pawnees,  the  Comancbes,  the  Skmix,  the  Apaches, 
Shodionees^  Enneshoors,  and  other  tribes :  some  of  these  have  also  borrowed  Xhe 


use  of  fire-arms  from  their  European  neighbours,  but  in  general  they  have  rejected 
the  arts  of  peace  and  civilization. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  tribe  among  the  American  Indians  so  demded  that  it  has 
not  aome  notion  of  a  higher  power  than  man,  and  in  general  tney  seem  to  have 
entertained  the  idea  of  a  Great  Spirit  as  a  master  of  life,  in  short,  a  Creator,  and 
of  an  Evil  Spirit,  holding  divided  empire  with  him  over  nature ;  many  of  them 
have  priests,  prophets,  and  sorcerers,  in  whose  supernatural  powers  they  trust, 
and  moat,  if  not  all,  appear  to  believe  in  a  futufe  state ;  many  attempts  have  been 
made  by  benevolent  persons  to  convert  the  aboriginal  tribes  to  the  christian  reli- 
gion, to  teach  them  the  arts  of  peace  and  civilised  life,  and  to  train  them  to  habits 
of  industry ;  but  so  little  has  been  the  offset  of  those  efibrts,  that  many  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce'  it  impossible  to  engraft  the  ESuropean  civilization  on  the 
Indian  character.  Some  doubtful  exceptions  to  this  general  failure  of  the  attempts 
to  efibct  the  eivUization  of  the  Indians  occur  in  the  United  States,  where  some  of 
the  Gherokees  and  other  tribes  hold  property,  cultivate  tbe  gio«nid,  and  practise 
the  useful  aits. 

There  are  some  circumstances  which  invest  the  present  missionary  efR>rts  with 
stronger  probabilities  of  success  than  any  that  have  preceded  them.  The  number 
of  Indians  that  are  half-breeds,  or  mixtures  of  the  blood  of  tbe  whites,  is  great, 
and  continually  increasing.  Thesd  generally  espouse,  either  from  conviction  or 
fhxn  party  feeling,  the  cause  of  civilization  and  Christianity.    It  is  more  univer- 

I  sally  oelieved  than  it  once  was,  that  Christianity  ia  the  religion  of  social  and 
<nvilized  man.  Instead  of  relying  much  on  the  hope  of  the  conversion  of  adult 
hunting  and  warrior  savages,  the  eflbrt  is  chiefly  directed  towards  the  young. 
Schools,  the  loom,  the  anvil,  and  the  plough,  are  sent  to  them ;  amidst  the  comfort, 
stability  and  plenty  of  cultivatk>n,  they  are  to  be  imbued  with  a  taste  for  civilized 
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iiwtitations,  aits,  indnstry,  and  religion ;  at  the  same  time  erery  philanthropic  man 
will  wish  these  efforts  of  benerolence  all  possible  saecess. 

North  America  is  politioally  divided  into  the  Republics  of  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  and  Guatemala,  which  occupy  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent The  northern,  the  eastern,  and  central  parts,  contain  the  possessions  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  extreme  north-western  section  those  claimed  bv  Russia. 

The  following  estimates  of  the  areas  in  square  miles,  and  the  population  of  the 
respective  divisions  at  the  present  time,  is  probably  as  near  an  approximation  to  the 
truth  as  ciroumstances  will  permit : 

8q.  milM.  PopaUitioa. 
United  States,  inclnd- 

ingTexas 2,500,000  19,800,000 

Mexico 1,450,000  7,000,000 

GuUemaU 200,000  ^..  2,000,000 

Wratlndies 95,000  3,305,000 

British  Possesaions. .  2,300,000  1,550,000 

Russian  Possessions.      650,000  50,000 

Total 7,255,000        Total 33,705,000 

The  white  inhabitants  am  sappoaed  to  anKmnt  to  30,500,000.  The  Indian,  to 
5,000,000 ;  and  the  negro  and  mixed  laces  to  about  7,700,000. 
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That  part  of  North  America  claimed  by  Russia  is  a  territory  of  considCTable 
extent,  and  comprises  the  north-western  portion  of  the  continent,  being  that  part 
of  it  fuijacent  to  Asia ;  it  is  bounded  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  east  by  the  Brit- 
ish possessions,  ftom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  141^  dS  longitude,  west  from 
Greenwich ;  south  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Oregon  Territory ;  west  by 
Bhorifig*s  Strait  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  coast  seems  to  be  chiefly  alpine,  in 
some  parts  rising  into  snow-capped  summits^  of  which  the  most  remarkable  moun- 
tain is  St  Elias ;  it  is  probably  a  volcanic  peak,  and  is  elevated  to  the  height  c^ 
17,650  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  said  to  be  visible  50  leagues  firom 
the  coast  In  this  region  there  are  computed  to  be  1000  white  inhabitants,  who 
are  mostly  traders;  the  savages  are  estimated  at  near  50,000;  they  barter  the 
furs  obtained  in  hunting  with  the  Russians,  for  fire-arms,  beads,  tobacco,  and  other 
articles.  The  Russians  have  a  number  of  ketones,  or  trading  establishmoits,  on 
various  parts  of  the  coast :  the  pfincipal  of  those  are  at  Sitcha,  or  New  Arch- 
angel, ^odiak,  and  Oonalaska. 

The  Aleoutian  Islands  may  be  consideTed  as  belonging  to  this  region ;  they 
form  a  long  and  numerous  group,  extending  westward  from  the  Peninsula  of  Ali- 
aska  to  I^mtsehatka.  They  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  lofty  volcanic 
wa^  which  traverse  the  opposite  regions  of  the  two  continents.  These  islands 
are  inhabited  ^  a  race  sharing,  in  a  measure,  the  features  and  aspect  of  the  Mon- 
ffols  and  Esquimaux.  ConsideriBd  as  savages,  they  are  mild  in  their  manners  and 
deportment,  and  display  a  considerable  degree  of  industry  and  ingenuity :  the|r 
dwell  in  large  subterranean  mansions,  or  raUier  villages,  partitioned  mto  numerous 
apartments,  and  containing  from  50  to  100,  or  even  150  inhabitantfl.  These  abodes, 
covered  with  turf,  are  almost  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  country,  from  which 
they  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished. 

Sitcha,  or  New  Archangel,  on  one  of  the  islands  belonging  to  the  Archipelago 
of  George  III.  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the  territories  of  Russia  on  tms 
continent ;  it  is  a  village  of  about  1000  inhabitants,  the  bouses  df  which,  includ- 
ing the  fortifications  and  public  buildings,  are  built  of  wood,  and  are  neat  and  well 
kept  The  manag^ent  of  the  trade  at  this  and  the  other  ports,  has  been  inju* 
diciously  vested  by  the  Russian  government  in  an  exclusive  company,  resident  at 
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IrkoaCsk.  The  grand  olriect  of  their  tnde  ia  to  collect  the  skins  of  the  eea-otter 
and  other  animals,  ibr  the  market  of  Canton*  where  they  are  in  very  extensive 
demand.  The  annual  valne  of  the  fiirs  drawn  by  Rossia  from  her  North  Ameri- 
can posBesttoos  has  been  estimated  at  |I200,000. 


BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Thk  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America  are  an  assemblage^  of  vast 
ill-defined  and  stnigglinj|r  territories,  the  remnant  of  that  mighty  empire  ot  which 
the  great  revdation  deprived  her.  Even  in  their  present  dismember^  state,  how- 
ever, their  extent  and  capabilities  might,  and  probably  will,  enable  them  one  day 
to  surpass  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  now  existing  European  monarchies. 

This  country,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  is  bounded  north  by  the  Arctic  Sea,  east 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Bafiln^s  Bay,  south  by  the  United  States  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  west  by  the  American  possessions  of  Russia.  Its  area  is  equal 
to  about  that  of  the  United  States.  About  one  tenth  part  only  of  this  vast  terri- 
tory is  as  yet  settled  by  a  civilized  population.  The  actual  occupation  by  white 
settlers  extends  along  the  northern,  and,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  south- 
ern, bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake 
Erie,  and,  in  part,  the  eastern  coasts  of  Lake  Huron :  it  reaches,  though  only  in 
some  instances,  thirty  or  forty  miles  into  the  interior.  The  Company  which  en- 
joys the  exclusive  trade  of  Hudson's  Bay,  maintains  several  forts  on  its  western 
shore;  they  have  also  small  forts  on  the  leading  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior, 
called  Houses,  where  they  are  secure  against  the  attack  of  the  Indians  scattered 
over  the  expanse  of  these  desolate  wilds,  and  can  form  a  store  of  the  articles  ne- 
cessary for  the  fur  trade.  Beyond  this  occupancy  they  have  not  attempted  to  ex- 
ercise any  jurisdiction,  nor,  as  has  lately  appeared,  could  a  peaceable  colony  form 
itself  without  imminent  danger  from  these  rude  tenants  of  the  wild. 

The  climate  is  ver^  severe,  much  exceeding  what  is  felt  under  the  same  lati- 
tude in  the  old  continent  Lower  Canada  for  six  and  Upper  Canada  for  five 
months  cf  the  year  have  a  mean  temperature  below  the  freezing  point,  and  are 
buried  in  perpetual  snow ;  yet  after  that  period  the  sun  breaks  out  with  such  force, 
that  large  crops  of  the  most  valuable  grain  can  be  raised  on  the  great  extent  of 
fertile  land  of  which  the  territory  consists.  Upper  Canada  is  finely  watered,  clad 
with  immense  forests  of  valuable  timber,  and  contains  about  ten  millions  of  acres 
capable  of  cplture.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  well  wooded  countries, 
but  less  fertile ;  and  though  the  winters  are  less  severe,  the  heavy  fogs  that  pre- 
vail for  a  great  part  of  the  year  are  still  more  disagreeable  than  the  frosts  and 
snows  of  Canada. 

The  river  St  Lawrence  is  the  principal  feature  of  this  region,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  river  channels  in  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  it  begins.  It  bos 
been  held  to  issue  from  Lake  Superior,  a  vast  body  of  water,  fed  by  about  fidy 
streams,  of  which  the  St  Louis  ana  Grand  Portage  Rivers  ore  the  principal ;  but, 
in  &cty  the  lakes  are  merely  connected  by  short  canals,  through  which  the  surplus 
waters  of  one  are  poured  into  the  other.  These  canals  bear  the  local  names  of 
St  Clair,  Detroit,  Niagara,  &c.  The  last  is  distinguished  by  its  falls,  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  world.  From  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal  the  river  is  broken  by 
a  saccession  of  rocks,  cataracts,  and  rapids,  which  render  navigation  very  danger- 
ous. It  is  after  passing  Montreal  that  it  rolls  in  full  grandeur  in  a  deep  continu- 
ous ciuumel,  conveying  large  ships  and  rafts  down  to  Quebec.  The  navigation  is 
blocked  up  for  half  the  year  by  the  ice,  which  even  in  spring  encumbers  it  for 
some  weeks  with  floating  fragments. 

The  other  rivers  of  Lower  Canada  are  its  tributaries.  On  the  north  are  the 
Utawaa  and  the  Sagoenay,  large  navigable  rivers  flowing  through  a  region  little 
known :  the  former  is  supposed  to  have  a  course  of  about  600  miles,  but  its  navi- 
gation ifl  much  intermptea  by  rapids ;  the  latter  is  remarkable  for  its  great  depth 
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and  width,  and  is  navigable  for  00  mfles  to  its  falls;  lor  the  difltanee  of  about  50 
miles  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  long  mountain  lake.  The  St.  Maurice  is  also  a 
considerable  stream  from  the  north,  and  the  Montmoreocy,  which  falla  into  the  St 
Lawrence,  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  cataract,  which  pours  a  large  volome  of 
water  over  a  precipitous  ledge.  On  the  south  are  the  St  Francis;  the  Chau- 
diere,  with  a  iioe  cascade  rushing  down  a  precipice  100  feet  in  height ;  and  the 
Sorelle  or  Richelieu,  the  outlet  c?  Lake  Champlain. 

The  Thames,  flowing  into  Lake  St  Clair,  and  the  Ouse,  are  the  principal  rivers 
of  Upper  Canada.  The  St  John,  which  rises  in  Maine,  is  navigable  80  miles  by 
sea  vessels,  but  its  course  is  much  broken  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  Miramichi  is 
the  other  principal  river  of  New  BrunswiclL 

The  lakes  which  separate  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  on  a  greater  scale 
than  elsewhere ;  and  the  united  chain  forms  a  vast  inland  sea  of  fresh  water.  The 
largest  of  these,  and  the  largest  fresh-water  lake  in  the  world,  is  Lake  Superior,  which 
is  420  miles  in  length  by  170  in  breadth ;  having  a  circuit  of  1500  miles,  and  covering 
an  area  of  35,000  square  miles.  It  discharges  its  waters  through  the  river  or 
Strait  of  St  Mary,  50  miles  long,  into  Lake  Huron,  which  likewise  receives  those 
of  Lake  Michigan.  Lake  Huron  is  280  miles  in  length,  and  90  in  breadth,  ex- 
clusive of  the  large  bay  on  the  north-eastern  shore,  called  Georgian  Bay,  which 
is  about  80  miles  in  length  by  50  in  breadth.  An  outlet,  called  the  river  St  Clair, 
expands,  after  a  course  of  40  miles,  into  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  24  miles  in 
|-length,  and  30  in  breadth,  which  again  contracts,  and  enters  Lake  Erie  under  the 
name  of  the  river  Detroit,  25  miles  in  length.  Lake  Erie,  the  next  link  in  this 
great  chain,  is  270  miles  in  length,  by  from  25  to  50  in  breadth.  The  river  Nia- 
gara, 36  miles  long,  carries  its  surplus  waters  over  a  perpendicular  precipice  165 
feet  high,  into  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  about  190  miles  in  length,  by  40  in  bmdth. 
The  surface  of  Lake  Superior  is  about  625  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  its 
medium  depth  900  feet;  the  descent  to  Lake  Huron  is  by  the  Sault  or  Fall  of  St 
Mary  23  feet  and  by  rapids  and  the  mdual  descent  of  the  river,  21  feet,  giving 
580  feet  for  the  elevation  of  the  surrace  of  Lake  Huron,  whose  depth  is  equal  to 
that  of  Lake  Superior.  Lake  Erie  is  much  shallower,  not  exceedmg  a  mean  of 
120  feet  and  having  its  surface  560  feet  above  high  water,  while  I^ke  Ontario 
has  a  depth  of  500  feet  and  its  surface  is  330  lower  than  that  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
waters  of  these  lakes  are  clear  and  potable,  and  they  abound  with  fish,  among 
which  are  trout,  weighing  from  75  to  100  pounds,  sturgeon,  white  fish,  pike,  bass, 
&c.  They  arc  navigable  by  large  vessels,  and  a  great  number  of  steamboats  na- 
vigate their  waters.  Lake  Simcoe,  which  is  connected  with  Lake  Huron,  is 
already  disturbed  by  the  plash  of  the  steamboat  Lake  Nepissing  is  a  considerable 
body  of  water,  which  a  rapid  and  broken  stream  unites  with  Lake  Huron.  In  the 
interior,  are  several  smaller  lakes,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  whose  winding  shores  are  300  miles  in  circumference.  Farther  to  the 
north-west  is  Lake  Winnipeek.  The  name  signifies  muddy,  and  is  descriptive  of 
its  waters.  There  is  a  water  communication  with  Lake  Superior  by  the  rivers 
Winnipeek  and  La  Pluie.  Still  farther  to  the  north-west  a  number  of  lakes  ex- 
tend nearly  in  a  line,  at  various  distances  from  each  other,  connected  by  a  water 
communication,  except  in  two  or  three  cases,  where  portages  or  carrymg-places 
intervene.  This  is  Uie  principal  navigable  route  to  the  watera  of  the  Arctic  Sea, 
and  is  much  frequented  by  the  fiir  traders  during  the  short  period  of  summer  in 
these  regions. 

The  principal  divisions  of  British  America  are  New  Britain,  with  the  provuiees 
of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  ScoUa,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  Newfound- 
land.   The  population  of  the  whole  is  probably  about  l,60O,000l 

The  constitution  of  government  for  the  provinces  has  been  modelled  on  that  of 
the  mother  country.  Each  province  has  a  governor  and  a  legislative  council  ap* 
pointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  house  of  commons  or  representatives  chosen  by  the 
inhabitants,  upon  moderate  (|ualifications.  At  length,  afier  a  lapse  of  fifty  years, 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  (1841)  once  more  uniting  the  two 
provinces,  and  appointing  a  governor  for  the  whole.  The  seat  of  govenunent  was 
at  the  same  time  remov^  from  Quebec  to  Kingston,  and  then  to  Montreal,  whwe, 
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fiom  the  impcntaiice  ond  central  situation  of  tbe  place,  it  will  most  probably  r»> 
main.  Since  tbe  union,  the  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  have  been  changei 
to  Canada  West  and  Canada  East ;  but  the  old  names  will  no  doubt  long  remain 
in  popalar  use. 

In  the  different  colonial  legislatures,  bills  become  laws  when  passed  bv  the  two 
houses,  and  agreed  to  by  the  governor;  though,  in  certain  cases,  the  royal  sanction 
is  required,  and,  in  others,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  imperial  parliament.  The. 
supreme  legislative  autliority  is  vested,  therefore,  in  the  king,  and  the  two  houses 
of  the  British  parliament ;  limited,  however,  by  their  own  acts.  The  act  31  of 
Gea  III.,  ch.  13,  declares  that  no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  on  the  colonies  but  for 
the  regulation  of  trade,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  such  taxes  shall  be  applied  for  the 
use  of  the  province,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  any  laws  made  by  hid 
majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  legislative  council  and  the 
house  of  assembly.  This  point  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  dissatisfiiction  in 
the  Canada^  the  colonists  demanding  the  exclusive  control  over  the  money  raised 
wkhin  the  provinces.  In  Canada  East,  trial  by  jury  is  universal  in  criminal  cases ; 
but  a  very  smallproportion  of  the  civil  cases  are  tried  in  this  manner.  Law  pro- 
ceedings are  in  French  and  English;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  half  the  jury 
English,  and  the  other  half  French.  In  Canada  West,  the  laws  are  wholly  Eng- 
lish, as  is  also  the  case  in  the  other  provinces. 

The  natural  resources  of  British  America  are  more  ample  than  would  be  inferred 
from  its  dreary  aspect,  and  the  vast  snows  under  which  it  is  buried.  Canada 
has  a  very  fertile  soil,  especially  in  its  upper  colony ;  and  though  it  be  free  from 
snow  only  during  five  months  of  the  year,  the  heat  of  that  period  is  sufficient  to 
ripen  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  gram.  The  vast  uncleared  tracts  are  covered 
with  excellent  timber.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  less  fertile,  yet  they 
contain  much  good  land,  and  are  well  timbered.  Newfoundland  has  on  its  shores 
the  most  valuable  cod-fishery  in  the  world.  Even  the  immense  northern  wastes 
are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  animals,  noted  for  their  rich  and  beautifbl  furs, 
which  form  the  foundation  of  an  extensive  and  valuable  trade.  The  commerce 
of  British  America  is  of  vast  importance :  the  fur  trade,  the  original  object  for 
opening  an  intercourse  with  tliis  part  of  the  world,  was  carried  on,  in  the  first 
place,  chiefly  from  the  shores  of  Hudson^s  Bay ;  but  it  was  there  injudiciously 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive  company,  which  greatly  diminished  its  ac- 
tivity. X 

Upwards  of  fifly  years  ago,  some  enterprising  merchants  of  Montreal  established 
the  North-west  Company,  who,  employing  numerous  and  active  agents,  carried 
on  their  business  with  spirit  and  enterprise.  The  eager  rivalry  of  Uie  two  com- 
panies, operating  in  regions  beyond  the  pale  of  law,  gave  birth  to  many  deeds  of 
fraud  and  violence :  within  these  few  years,  however,  an  union  has  healed  the 
deadly  enmity  between  them,  and,  by  acting  in  concert,  they  have  determined  to 
diminish  the  issue  of  ardent  spirits,  and  even  to  adopt  every  practical  means  for 
the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  Indians. 

The  timber  trade,  the  value  of  which,  forty  years  ago,  did  not  exceed  £32,000, 
has  now  surpassed  all  others  in  magnitude.  The  timber  is  obtained  from  the  im- 
mense forests  on  the  shores  of  the  great  interior  lakes.  The  trees  are  cut  down 
during  the  winter  by  American  axemen,  who  are  peculiarly  skilful ;  and  the  busi- 
ness is  attended  with  great  hardship,  both  from  the  work  itself  and  the  inclemency 
of  tbe  seascHL  The  trees,  when  felled,  aro  put  together  into  immense  rafls,  which 
often  cof  er  acres ;  and  on  them  are  raised  small  huts,  tbe  residence  of  the  wood- 
men and  their  &mUies.  Ten  or  twelve  square  saUs  are  set  up,  and  the  rafts  are 
navigated  to  Quebec  through  many  dangers,  by  which  nearly  a  third  of  them  are 
said  to  be  destroyed.  Those  which  survive  are  ranged  along  the  river  in  fifoot  of 
Quebec,  forming  a  line  four  or  five  miles  in  extent,  till  they  are  taken  down  and 
exported  in  the  shape  of  timber,  deals,  and  staves.  The  businesa  is  also  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent  from  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunawiek,  and  even  finom  Ctpe 
Breton. 

To  the  West  Indies  the  colonies  export,  of  their  timber  and  agricoltiiral  sta- 
plesi,  a  considerable  amount,  and  receive  in  return  the  well-known  produce  of  these 
islands ;  and,  with  the  United  States,  Canada  holds  a  great  intercourse  across 
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Lake  Charaplain,  sendixu^  mostly  salt  and  peltries,  and  in  return  taking  chiefly 
tea,  tobacco,  and  other  luxuries,  clandestinely,  which  the  strict  colonial  rules 
would  require  her  to  receive  from  the  mother  country. 

The  fi^ries  are  pursued  uimn  these  shores  to  an  extent  not  surpassed  anywhere 
else  upon  the  globe.  The  rich  supply  of  cod  on  the  Newfoundland  banks  is 
wholly  unparalleled :  although  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  lading  cargoes 
of  fish  ibr  centuries,  no  sensible  diminution  of  them 'has  been  felt  During  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century,  the  fishery  was  carried  on  by  the  English,  Anglo- 
Americans,  and  French ;  but  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton,  and  other  possessions  in 
America,  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  fishery  of  the  latter.  The  American  war 
divided  the  British  fishery,  that  portion  of  it  that  had  been  previously  carried  on 
from  New  England  being  thereafter  merged  in  that  of  the  United  States ;  but 
still  the  English  contrived  to  preserve  the  largest  share.  The  French  were 
excluded  firom  the  fishery  during  the  French  war,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
English  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  business ;  but  since  the  peace  it  has  been 
carried  on  chiefly  by  the  French  and  Americans,  that  of  the  English  having 
declined  fiiUy  three-fourths  since  the  peace.  The  seal  fishery,  which  has  arisen 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  has  become  of  considerable  value.  The  fields  of  ice 
which  are  annually  swept  by  the  currents  from  the  polar  seas,  bring  with  them 
myriads  of  seals.  These  animals,  which  are  of  several  species,  are  valuable  only 
for  their  fat  and  skins.  The  fishing  season  commences  early  in  April,  and  is  car- 
ried on  in  vessels  varying  firom  80  to  120  tons  burthen,  with  crews  of  20  or  90 
men  each.  The  whale  fishery,  also,  is  pursued  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  south 
side  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  Gulf,  of  St  Lawrence.  *? here  is  likewise  a 
pretty  extensive  salmon  fishery. 

The  interior  communications  of  Canada  are  almost  solely  by  the  river  St  Law- 
rence and  the  lakes,  which  open  a  very  extensive  navigation  into  the  country. 
It  is  seriously  obstructed,  however,  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario,  where  a 
series  of  rapids  occur,  over  which  only  canoes  can  shoot,  and  all  heavy  goods 
must  be  landed  and  shipped.  Great  exertions  haA^e  been  made  to  improve,  by 
canals,  the  interior  commimications  of  Canada.  The  chief  object  has  been  to 
obviate  the  continual  series  of  obstructions  in  the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence 
River,  above  Montreal.  One  canal  has  been  constructed  from  that  city  to  La 
Chme,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  at  an  expense  of  j£130,000 :  another  is  the 
Greenville  canal,  eight  miles  long,  constructed  to  avoid  certain  obstructions  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Lower  Utawas  River.  The  principal  operation,  however,  is 
the  Rideau  canal,  reaching  from  the  Ottawa  River  to  Kingston.  It  is  135  miles 
long,  connecting  together  a  chain  of  lakes,  which  admit  of  steam  navigation;  and 
the  dimensions  are  such  as  to  allow  vessels  of  from  100  to  125  tons  to  pass.  The 
estimated  expense  was  j&l66,000.  The  enterprise  of  private  individuals  has  con- 
structed the  Welland  canal ;  which,  at  an  expense  of  £270,000,  has  united  the 
lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  It  is  42  miles  long,  and  is  more  capacious  than  the  New 
York  canal :  it  will  allow  vessels  of  125  tons  to  pass  through.  The  Chambly 
canal  opens  a  navigatbn,  by  the  Sorelle  River,  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St 
Lawrence. 

Area  in  iquare  mileov  Population.  * 

NewBritain 1^)00,000 60,000 

UpperCanada 140,000 460,000 

LowerCanada 337,000 600,000 

New  Brunswick 27,000 120,000 

Nova  Scotia,  with  Cape  Breton       18,900 195,000 

Frmoe  Edward*!  Island 2,100 35,000 

Newibandland 35,000  80,000 


Total 2,360,000 


1,550,000 
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NEW   BRITAIN. 

Nxw  BftiTAUf  is  that  large  portion  of  British  America  situated  north  of  the 
Canodas  and  the  United  States,  and  stretching  northward  to  the  dreary  and  deso- 
late shores  of  tlie  Arctic  Sea.  It  comprises  Labrador,  New  North  and  New 
Sooth  Wales,  Prince  William's  Land,  Boothia  Felix,  lately  discovered  by  Captain 
Ross,  and  the  North  Georgia  Islands:  Hudson's  Bay  divides  the  country  into  two 
great  divisions :  on  the  east  is  Labrador  and  East  Main,  and  on  the  west  New 
North  and  New  South  Wales ;  these  have  been  &rther  subdivided,  by  the  traders 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  into  various  smaller  districts,  which  are,  however, 
of  no  political  importance.     Population  of  the  whole  region  probably  60,000. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  generally  a  vast  plain,  intersected  with  numerous 
lakes  and  rivers,  some  of  which  roll  into  the  unexplored  seas  of  tJie  north,  and 
others  into  Hudson's  Bay :  among  the  former  are  the  Mackenzie,  the  Copper  Mine, 
and  Thleweecho,  or  Great  Fish  River,  lately  explored  by  Captain  Back ;  and  into 
the  latter  the  principal  are  Churchill,  Nelson,  Severn,  and  Albany  Rivers.  The 
interior  streams  are  the  Saskatchawan,  Winnipeek,  and  Red  River,  flowing  into 
Lake  Winnipeek ;  and  the  Athabasca  and  Peace  Rivers,  emptying  into  Lake 
Athabasca :  these  may  properly  be  considered  head  branches  of  the  Mackenzie, 
as  their  waters  finally  reach  the  ocean  through  its  channel. 

The  lakes  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  some  are  extensive,  and  second  only  to 
the  great  Canadian  lakes,  and  aflbrding,  during  the  brief  period  of  summer,  a  long 
and  almost  continuous  canoe  navigation  from  Letke  Superior  to  the  Arctic  Sea. 
Of  these  Winnipeek,  or  Muddy  Lake,  Athabasca  Lake,  Great  Slave,  and  Great 
Bear  Lakes,  are  the  principal :  they  are  situated  in  a  range  1  ving  N.  W.  from 
each  other,  and  afibrd,  for  a  short  period,  an  almost  uninterrupted  navigation  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Lake  Winnipeek  is  270  miles  long,  and 
from  15  to  16  broad :  it  receives  numerous  rivers  and  enjoys  a  considerable  extent 
of  canoe  navigation.  Athabasca  Lake,  lying  between  500  and  600  miles  N.  W. 
of  Lake  Winnipeek,  is  in  length  about  200  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  from  16  to  18 
miles :  it  receives  several  large  streams,  and  is  connected,  by  l^ave  River,  with 
Great  Slave  Lake,  still  fiirther  to  the  N.  W.,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  bodies 
of  fresh  water  in  North  America,  excepting  Lakes  Superior  and-  Huron,  and  ^r- 
haps  Lake  Michigan.  From  Great  Slave  Lake  flows  Mackenzie's  River,  which, 
in  its  course  to  the  ocean,  receives,  from  the  eastward,  the  water  of  the  Great 
Bear  Lake :  it  is  about  200  miles  in  extent  each  way,  and  is  deeply  indented  by 
several  large  peninsulas. 

In  winter  such  is  the  severity  of  the  climate  in  this  region,  that  even  in  57^  the 
lakes  freeze  6  feet  thick;  brandy  and  mercury  congeal;  the  rocks  sometimes 
split  with  a  noise  like  that  of  the  heaviest  artillery,  scattering  the  fragments  to  a 
great  distance.  The  temperature  is  capricious  and  the  changes  sudden.  The  Au- 
rora Borealis  sheds  a  light  sometimes  equal  to  that  of  the  full  moon.  The  vege- 
tation in  the  northern  parts  is  very  scanty,  but  adjoining  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States  there  are  some  fertile  spots  along  the  Red  River  of  Lake 
Winnipeek.  Lord  Selkirk  purchased  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  a  terri- 
tory of  116,000  acres,  and  formed  the  settlements  of  Pembina  and  Assiniboia : 
the  soil  has  been  found  tolerably  fertile,  but  the  great  distance  from  a  market, 
being  2800  miles  from  New  Orleans,  and  1900  from  Buffiilo,  must  long  prevent  it 
from  rising  to  much  importance.  It  has  suflered  severely  from  contests  with  the 
Indians,  fomented  by  the  jealousy  of  the  fur-traders.  Moreover,  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  settlement  of  the  boundary  line  with  the  United  States,  half  of  it 
has  been  included  within  their  -territory. 

The  only  trade  in  these  regions  is  that  of  furs;  to  facilitate  which,  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  have  established  forts  and  trading-houses  in  various  quarters, 
extending  from  Hudson's  Bay  west  into  the  territories  claimed  by  the  United 
States.  On  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  the  north,  almost  to  the  Arc- 
tic Sea,  from  these  ibrts,  &c.,  agents  are  sent  amongst  the  Indians  to  collect  furs, 
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in  exchange  for  soch  European  conunoditiee  as  are  prized  by  them.    The  furs 
exported,  in  1892,  from  Hudson's  Bay  amounted  to  the  value  of  £110,000. 

The  coasts  of  Labrador,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  northern  parts  of  this 
region,  irom  Greenland  to  Bhering*s  Strait,  is  inhabited  by  the  f^uimaux,  a  race 
of  savages  who  sustain  existence  chiefly  by  feeding  on  whales  and  seals,  except 
in  the  more  southern  parts  of  Labrador :  of  tlie  skins  of  the  latter  they  make 
their  boats  and  clothes,  and  of  his  sinews  they  make  thread.  They  travel  over 
the  snow  in  sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  of  which  they  have  a  very  hardy  and  saga- 
cious breed,  and  will  draw  a  considerable  load  60  miles  in  a  day.  Their  hats 
have  been  met  with  as  fiur  north  as  76^.  Little,  squat,  and  feeble,  the  complexion 
of  these  polar  men  has  little  of  the  copper  colour  of  the  other  American  abori* 
gines,  and  is  rather'  of  a  dirty,  reddish  yellow.  Their  summer  huts  are  circular, 
covered  with  deer-skins,  and  entered  by  creeping  on  the  belly.  Yet  these  iso- 
lated and  simple  beings  have  been  taught  by  necessity,  many  inventions,  ^hich 
are  highly  creditable  to  their  ingenuity.  They  make  their  winter  habitations  of 
frozen  snow,  in  a  few  hours,  exceedingly  comfortable,  and  which  remain  durable 
till  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  ensuing  summer.  Some  of  the  tribes  have  canoes, 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  sea-calf,  with  which  they  sail  with  amazing  swiftness. 
They  also  work  a  gray  and  porous  stone  into  neat  pitchers  and  kettles,  and  those 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bhering*s  Strait  display  great  ingenuity  in  the  manufacture  of 
trinkets  and  utensils  of  the  fossil  ivory,  with  which  some  parts  of  those  regions 
abound. 

The  Esquimaux  met  with  by  Captain  Parry,  in  North  Georgia,  were  exceeding 
lively  and  cheerful,  more  so  than  even  the  negro,  the  native  of  a  sunny  climate, 
and  of  a  region  producing  spontaneously  all  liie  fruits  of  the  earth.  They  are  so 
fond  of  dancing  that  it  seems  almost  their  natural  gait ;  and  they  are  always  ready 
to  return  raillery  or  mimicry.  They  are,  far  more  than  the  Indians,  a  social  and 
domestic  people.  This  is  apparent  in  their  good  treatment  to  females,  and  their 
care  and  affection  for  their  children.  Among  these  people,  on  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, the  Moravian  missionaries  have  established  several  settlements ;  Nain,  Okkak, 
Hopedale,  &c.,  and  have,  besides  teaching  them  many  useful  things,  built  a  ma- 
gazine, in  which  each  of  the  natives  mi^t  deposite  his  useless  stores,  prevailing 
on  them  to  set  apart  a  tenth  for  widows  and  orphans.  This  is  the  true  way  to 
convert  a  savage  people,  by  showing  them  the  palpable  fruits  of  the  gospel. 

The  Indians  (Occupying  this  region  are  principally  the  Assiniboines,  Kniste- 
neauX)  or  Crees,  Chippewayans,  Beaver,  Hare,  Dog-rib,  Copper  Indians,  dtc.  The 
Assiniboines  are  a  tribe  of  Sioux ;  they  are  divided  into  several  smaller  tribes,  as 
the  Black-foot,  F^ll,  and  Blood  Indians,  &c.  They  rear  many  horses,  and  subsist 
chiefly  on  the  buf&lo. 

The  Knisteneaux,  or  Crees,  inhabit  a  wide  extent  of  country  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Athabasca :  they  were  once  numerous,  but  are  now  reduced  to  about  5O0  in 
number ;  they  are  a  well-formed  race,  and  their  women  are  the  handsomest  of  all 
the  Indian  females ;  they  are  hospitable,  generous,  and  mild,  when  not  infuriated 

S'  spirits ;  they  do  not,  however,  consider  chastity  a  virtue,  and  are  not  unkind  to 
eir  women. 

The  Chippewayans  live  to  the  north  of  the  latter,  and  near  the  Great  Slave 
Lake :  their  appearance  is  singular,  with  high  projecting  cheek-bones,  broad  faces, 
and  wide  nostrils ;  they  are  persevering,  incorrigible  beggars,  yet  not  dishonest, 
and  so  deeply  imbued  with  national  pride,  that,  while  they  ^ive  to  other  nations 
their  proper  names,  they  call  themselves,  by  way  of  emmence,  the  people ; 
amongst  them  the  lot  of  the  female  is  ^ievous,  and  mothers  have  been  known  to 
destroy  their  female  offipring  that  it  might  escape  the  same  servitude.  Aged  and 
sick  people  are  abandoned  to  perish.  They  are  said  to  be  the  same  people  as  the 
Chippeways  of  the  United  States,  and  are  much  reduced  in  numbers.  The  Cop- 
per, Hare,  and  Dog-rib  Indians,  occupy  the  country  north  of  Great  Bear  Lake ; 
they  much  resemble  the  Chippewayans,  but  are  of  a  more  friendly  and  amiable 
disposition ;  their  humanity  and  faithful  attachment  were  experienced  by  the  recent 
travellers  (Captain  Franklin,  &c.)  in  those  regions,  on  occasions  of  extreme  dis- 
tress. 
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UPPER  CANADA,  or  CANADA  WEST. 

Uppkb  Caxvada,  commencing  at  Lake  St  Francis,  above  Montreal,  extends 
along  the  whole  chain  of  the  great  lakes,  almost  to  the  western  boundary  of  Lake 
Superbr.  Until  1781  it  was  a  mere  district  attached  to  Quebec,  ai  which  period 
a  number  of  American  loyalists  and  disbanded  soldiers  were  settled  in  it,  and  Jthe 
name  of  Upper  Canada  b^towed.  Comparatively  but  a  small  part  of  this  province 
is  settled,  and  many  portions  of  it  are  yet  unexplored.  The  settlements  are 
chiefly  along  the  rivers  St  Lawrence  and  Utawas,  and  lakes  £rie  and  Ontaria 
The  soil  is  in  general  excellent,  and  yields  abundant  crops  of  grain,  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  hops,  flax,  &c.    Population  estimated  at  460,000. 

Cultivation,  in  Upper  Canada,  is  still  in  an  incipient  state,  but  is  rapidly  ad* 
vancing  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  British  settlers.  Government,  for  some 
time,  allowed  to  every  settler,  fifly  or  even  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  upon  pay* 
ment  <^  fees  amounting  to  about  a  shilling  per  acre ;  but  since  1827  the  lands 
have  been  disposed  of  by  public  auction.  Among  emigrants  possessed  of  capital, 
a  great  proportion  have  of  late  made  their  purchases  from  the  Canada  Company. 
This  body,  incorporated  in  1826,  bought  from  government,  tracts  of  land  equal  to 
2,300,000  acres,  lor  which  they  engaged  to  pay  the  sum  of  £295,000,  by  sixteen 
annual  instalments.  These  lands  are  dispersed  through  every  part  of  Upper 
Canada;  but  the  largest  portion,  amounting  to  about  a  million  of  acres,  and  ex- 
tending about  sixty  miles  in  length,  is  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron. 
The  Company  found  towns  and  villages,  form  roads,  and  lay  out  the  ground  in 
convenient  lota,  and  have  agents  on  the  spot,  who  aflbrd  every  information  and  aid 
to  emigrants. 

The  climate  of  Upper  Canada  is  salubrious,  and  epidemic  diseases  almost  un- 
known. The  winters  are  shorter  and  less  rigorous  than  in  the  lower  province : 
the  spring  opens,  and  agricultural  labours  commence,  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months  earlier  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec  The  summer  heats  are  also 
more  moderate,  and  the  autumn  pleasant  and  favourable  for  securing  the  produce 
of  all  the  late  crops.  Population  is  advancing  with  great  rapidity :  it  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  but  is  now  becom- 
ing more  difihsed  over  the  interior.  New  towns  are  extending  in  the  fertile  for* 
est,  some  of  which,  in  rapidity  of  increase,  vie  with  those  of  the  United  Statea 
Great  extents^  of  fertile  land  are  yet  unoccupied,  and  the  parent  country  is  fur- 
nishing every  &ctlitv  for  transporting  to  these  forests  her  surplus  population,  great 
nombers  of  whom,  however,  finally  make  their  way  to  the  United  States. 

Toronto  and  Kingston,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  are  the  two 
principal  towns  of  Upper  Canada.  Toronto,  formerly  York,  near  the  north-west 
end  of  the  lake,  owes  its  support  to  its  being  the  seat  of  government  and  of  the 
courts,  and  to  the  extensive  settlements  recently  formed  to  the  north  and  east  of 
it  Population  10,000.  Kingston,  near  the  north-east  point  of  the  lake,  has  a 
commodious  harbour,  and  is  a  neat  little  town  with  about  5000  inhabitants.  Some 
of  the  other  towns  on  Lake  Ontario  are  Cobourg,  Port  Hope,  and  Hamilton.  On 
the  Niagara  River  are  the  villages  of  Niagara,  Queenstown,  and  Chippewa. 
Sandwich,  in  the  western  part  of  the  province,  and  opposite  to  Detroit  is  a 
thriving  little  town ;  as  is  also  London,  on  the  Thames,  with  a  populatbn  of  2000 
inhabitants.  On  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Huron  is  the  neat  and  flourishing  town 
of  Cfoderich,  with  a  ^ood  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maitland  River;  and  at  the 
bottom  of  Lake  Manitouline,  or  Georgian  Bay,  is  Penetangnishene,  a  British  naval 
station,  from  which  a  steamboat  runs  occasionally  to  St  Joseph's  Island,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  lake,  on  which  is  kept  a  small  detachment  of  British  troops. 

Upper  Canada  is  divided  into  17  districts,  which  are  subdivided  into  coun- 
tie&    It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  Lower  Canada,  north  by  New  Britain, 

I'  west  and  south  by  the  United  States.  The  lines  of  division  are,  from  Lower 
Canada,  the  Utawas  River;  from  New  Britain,  an  imaginary  line  separating  the 
waters  flowing  into  the  lakes  frcm  those  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  And,  from  the  lAiited 
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States,  a  nominal  line  extending  through  the  centre  of  Lakes  Superior,  Huron, 
Erie  and  Ontario^  and  their  connecting  streams,  and  thence  down  the  middle  of 
the  River  St  Lawrence  to  Lake  St  Francis,  wad  thence  north-west  and  north-east 
to  the  Utawas  River. 

In  this  province  is  exhibited  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  magnificent  of  Na- 
ture's works,  by  the  Niagara  river.  The  accumulated  waters  flowing  from  four 
great  lakes  and  all  their  tributaries,  are  precipitated  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
Uie  mightiest  cataract  in  the  world.  The  whole  mass  is  poured  in  one  tre- 
mendous plunge  of  165  feet  in  height  The  noise,  tumult,  and  rapidity  of  this 
fiiUing  sea;  the  rolling  clouds  of  foam,  the  vast  volumes  of  vapour  which  rise  into 
the  air,  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  the  tints,  and  the  beautiful  rainbows  which 
span  the  abyss ;  the  lofty  banks  and  immense  woods  which  surround  this  wonder- 
ful scene,  have  been  considered  by  experienced  travellers  as  eclipsing  every  simi- 
lar phenomenon.  The  noise  is  heard,  and  the  cloud  of  vapours  seen,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  several  miles.  The  fall  on  the  Canadian  side  is  630  feet  wide,  of  a  semi- 
circular form ;  that  on  the  American  side  only  310  feet,  and  165  feet  in  height, 
being  six  or  seven  feet  higher  thaii  the  former.  The  one,  called  the  Crescent  or 
Horse-shoe  Fall,  descends  in  a  mighty  sea-green  wave ;  the  other,  broken  by  rocks 
into  foam,  resembles  a  sheet  of  molten  silver.  Travellers  descend,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  drenched  to  the  skin,  but  without  danger,  to  the  foot  of  the  fidl, 
and  eyen  beneath  it  There  are  now  excellent  inns  on  both  sides  of  the  falls, 
which  are  crowded  with  visitants  during  the  summer  months. 


LOWER  CANADA,  on  CANADA  EAST. 

LowBR  Canada  extends  along  the  River  St  Lawrence,  on  both  sides,  from  its 
mouth  to  Lake  St  Francis,  a  short  distance  above  Montreal.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  province  extends  nominally  into  unexplored  regions  that  are  unoccupied  by 
white  inhabitants.  At  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  the  country  is  rugged  and 
mountainous,  and  the  climate  very  severe ;  but  the  upper  and  more  southerly  por- 
tions of  the  province  are  well  watered,  fertile,  and  with  a  milder  climate  than  the 
lower  part  All  sections,  however,  have  the  winters  of  Sweden,  though  in  the 
latitude  of  France.  The  summers  are  warm  and  short,  and  the  transition  from 
winter  to  summer  is  very  rapid,  leaving  scarcely  more  than  a  month  for  the  sea- 
son of  spring.      Population  about  600,000. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  of  French  de- 
scent, and  speak  the  French  language ;  they  are  all  Catholics,  and  much  attached 
to  their  priests :  the  remainder  are  mostly  natives  of  Great  Britain  and  their  de- 
scendants. Education  is  much  neglected,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  are  very  ig- 
norant and  illiterate.  The  Quelle  Mercury  lately  gravely  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  those  members  of  their  parliament 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  native  French  Canadians  are  called 
hiAitans,  They  are  gay,  satisfied  with  a  little,  and  strongly  attached  to  their  re- 
ligion and  native  country.  In  the  management  of  periogues  and  canoes  on  the 
lakes  and  long  rivers,  they  have  no  rivals.  They  are  also  remarkably  ingenious 
in  making  their  own  domestic  implements.  The  countenance  of  the  Can&dian  is 
long  and  thin ;  his  complexion  sun-burnt  and  swarthy,  inclining  towi^rds  that  of 
the  Indian ;  his  eyes  Uack  and  lively ;  with  lank  and  meagre  cheeks,  a  sharp  and 
prominent  chin,  and  such  easy  and  polite  manners,  as  though  he  had  always  lived 
in  the  great  world,  rather  than  amid  thick  forests.  Their  intercourse  with  each 
other  is  to  the  last  degree  affectionate,  and  a  French  Canadian  viUa^e  constitutes 
one  family.  Their  cheerfulness,  whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  is  inexhausti- 
ble, and  more  valuable  to  them  than  all  the  boasted  attainments  of  pbiiusophy. 

In  winter,  their  dress  is  that  of  the  Russians ;  tiieir  social  intercourse  that  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  As  soon  as  the  penance  of  their  long  fast  is  ended,  their 
feasting  begins.  The  friends  and  relatives  assemble.  Turkeys,  pies,  and  all  the 
dainties  of  the  season,  decorate  the  board.     Cofiee  is  introduced.     The  violin  is 
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heard,  and  those  gay  and  simple  people  are  the  most  inveterate  dancers  in  the 
world. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  this  province  and  the  United  States  in  the 
habits  of  the  people,  their  buildings,  and  their  modes  of  living.  An  individual  from ' 
the  latter  country,  who  happens  to  be  in  Canada,  will  be  reminded  by  eveiy.thing 
about  him  that  he  is  not  at  home.  This  province  is  separated  from  New  York  and 
Vermont  by  the  45**  of  north  latitude ;  from  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  by  the 
highlands  running  between  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  St  Lawrence,  and  those 
emptying  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  from  New  Brunswick  by  the  river  Ristigouche ; 
from  New  Britain,  by  the  ridge  separating  the  waters  of  Hudson^s  Bay  from  those 
of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  from  Upper  Canada  by  the  Ottawa  liver. 

The  city  of  Quebec  was,  from  the  first  settlement  of  Canada  until  the  union  of 
the  two  provinces  in  1841,  tlie  capital  of  the  country.  It  is  singularly  situated, 
half  on  a  plain  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  oUier  half 
on  the  top  of  a  steep  perpendicular  rock,  350  feet  high.  These  are  called  the  Upper 
and  Lower  towns.  Quebec,  as  a  military  station,  is  very  strong;  its  fortificauons 
render  it  almost  a  second  Gibraltar.  It  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  scenes  of 
British  clory.  Near  it,  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  Wolfe,  at  the  cost  of  his  life, 
gained  the  splendid  victory  which  annexed  Canada  to  the  British  empire.  The 
population  of  Quebec  is  about  35,000 ;  its  commerce  is  considerable,  as  all  the 
vessels  that  enter  the  St.  Lawrence  stop  there  and  unload  their  cargoes.  A  great 
fire  occurred  here.  May  28,  1845,  and  another  on  the  29th  of  the  fdl  lowing  month; 
by  these  disasters  more  than  half  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  16,000  individuals 
were  rendered  houseless.  The  town  of  Three  Rivers,  containing  3000  inhabitants, 
is  situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  90  miles  above  Quebec. 

The  commercial  and  political  capital  of  Canada  is  Montreal ;  it  is  situated  im* 
mediately  below  the  rapids,  at  a  point  where  the  Ottawa  river  flows  into  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Most  of  the  business,  even  of  Quebec,  is  carried  on  by  branches  from 
the  Montreal  houses.  It  derives  a  prreat  impulse  from  the  transactions  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company ;  and  it  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  with  the  United 
States,  carried  on  by  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson.  Vessels  of  600  or  700 
tons  can,  notwithstanding  some  difficulties,  come  up  to  Montreal ;  its  wharf  presents 
a  busy  scene, — the  tall  masts  of  merchantmen  from  the  Thames,  the  Mersev,  and 
the  Clyde,  with  the  steam-packets  which  ply  between  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The 
island  of  Montreal  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  seven  in  breadth ;  it  is  of 
alluvial  soil,  the  most  fertile  in  Lower  Canada,  and  also  the  most  highly  culti- 
vated. The  view  over  it,  of  fruitful  fields,  gay  country-houses,  and  the  streams 
by  which  it  is  encircled,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  that  can  be  imagined.  The 
interior  of  the  town  is  not  so  attractive.  It  is  substantially,  but  gloomily,  built  of 
dark  gray  limestone,  with  roofs  of  tin,  the  only  kind,  it  is  said,  which  can  stand 
the  intense  cold  of  winter ;  while  the  windows  and  doors  are  shut  in  with  massive 
plates  of  iron.  The  streets,  though  tolerably  regular,  were  inconveniently  narrow; 
but  of  late  several  have  been  formed,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  that 
are  commodious  and  airy.  The  new  cathedral,  opened  in  1829,  is  considered  one 
of  the  handsomest  structures  in  America.  It  is  255  feet  long,  134  broad,  290  feet 
high  in  its  principal  front;  and  it  is  capable  of  containing  10,000  persons.  Two 
Catholic  seminaries,  the  English  church,  and  the  general  hospital,  are  also  hand* 
some  structures.    The  population  amounts  to  50,0^. 

The  villaee  of  La  Prairie,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  the  medium 
of  communication  between  Montreal  and  the  United  States.  Dorchester,  on  the 
Sorelle,  is  a  considerable  village. 

La  Chine,  above  the  rapids,  which  interrupt  the  navigation  above  Montreal,  is 
an  important  depAt  for  the  interior  trade.  A  number  of  townships  have  been  formed 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ottawa,  the  part  of  Lower  Canada  chiefly  resorted 
to  by  emigrants.  The  country  is  level  and  fertile,  but  its  progress  is  much  obstruct- 
ed by  the  number  of  old  unimproved  grants ;  so  that  the  population  does  not  much 
exceed  5300.  Hull  and  By  town  are  small  improving  towns  on  the  river;  the  latter 
on  the  south,  and  the  former  on  the  north  side. 
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The  tract  of  country  lying  to  tlie  stntli-east  of  the  St  Lawrence,  on  the  bor- 
dere  of  Vermont,  New  Hampehire,  and  Maine,  baa  of  late  years  attracted  many 
settlers,  to  whom  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Townships.  The 
lands  here  are  held  in  finee  and  common  soccage,  and  the  English  law  prevaila 
The  population  of  the  townships  is  now  about  50,000.  Stanstead  and  Sherbrooke 
are  the  principal  towns  of  this  fine  and  flourishing  region.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  St  Lawrence  River  are  the  neat  and  thriving  villages  of  St  Thomas  and 
Kamouraska;  the  former  about  20  and  the  latter  00  miles  below  Quebec  Ka- 
mouraska  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  much  resorted  to  by  the  citizens  of  the  capi- 
tal for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing. 

The  district  of  (xasp^  remains  to  complete  the  description  of  Lower  Canada. 
It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  near  its  mouth,  bordering  on  New 
Brunswick.  It  is  a  country  of  irregular  and  sometimes  mountainous  su^ce,  con- 
taining numerous  lakes,  and  water^  by  sevetal  rivers,  of  which  the  Reetigouche 
is  the  principal.  The  territory  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  inhabited  by  7000 
or  6000  woodmen  and  fishermen,  and  exports  some  fish,  oil,  and  timber.  The 
cod-fishery  employs  1800  men,  and  produces  about  50,000  quintals  of  fish,  and 
20,000  barrels  of  oil ;  and  about  4000  barrels  of  herrings,  and  2000  of  salmon  are 
shipped  for  Quebec.  Douglas,  Bonaventure,  and  New  Carlisle,  are  small  villages 
of  forty  or  fifty  huts  each. 


NEW   BRUNSWICK. 


Nbw  BauNswicK  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  to  the  north- 
west of  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  on  the 
north  it  has  part  of  Lower  Canada,  the  boundary  between  the  two  being  the 
River  Restigouche.  It  has,  on  the  east,  a  winding  coast  along  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  indented  by  navigable  bays  and  inlets.  The  country,  towards  the  sea- 
coast  and  along  the  St  Johirs  River,  is  level,  but  the  western  and  northern  parts 
are  somewhat  hilly.    Population,  in  1834, 120,000;  now  probably  150,000. 

This  colony  is  still  almost  one  magnificent  unbroken  forest,  and,  under  the  en- 
couragement afforded  by  the  mother  country,  almost  all  the  energies  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  directed  to  the  lumber  trade.  The  borders  of  the  rivers,  where  culti- 
vated, are  fertile  in  grass  aud  grain,  though  agriculture  is  not  vet  greatly  advanced. 
The  sea-coast  aboimds  in  cod  and  otlier  fish ;  the  river  St  John*8  is  tlironged  with 
herring,  shad,  and  salmon.  The  fisheries  are  a  source  of  considerable  wealth 
and  employment  to  the  inhabitants ;  the  produce  of  these  being,  with  timber,  the 
great  staples  of  export 

The  town  of  St  Johns,  on  a  fine  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  John,  is 
the  most  considerable  place  in  New  Brunswick.  The  population  is  about  25,000. 
Ship-building  is  extensively  carried  on;  in  1639, 164  ships,  of  an  aggregate  bur- 
then of  46,000  tons,  were  constructed.  St  Andrews,  at  the  iiead  of  Passamaquoddy 
Bay,  besides  its  timber  trade,  has  a  considerable  fishery,  aud  contains  about  5000 
inhabitants.  Frederickton,  the  seat  of  government,  is  about  85  miles  up  the  St 
J(^n*s  river,  which,  being  navigable  for  vessels  of  60  tons,  is  the  seat  of  a  consi- 
derable inland  trade;  the  population  is  2000;  it  is  rather  regularly  built  of  wood, 
with  government  offices,  several  churches,  and  a  college. 

The  river  Mirimichi  is  distinguished  by  the  extensive  forests  on  its  banks, 
whence  large  shipments  of  timber  are  made  at  the  port  of  that  name,  as  well  as  at 
those  of  Chatham,  Douglas,  and  Newcastle.  This  tract  of  country  was,  in  Octo- 
ber 1^3,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  dreadful  conflagrations  on  record.  The 
flames,  kindled  by  accident  at  several  points  at  once,  were  impelled  by  a  violent 
wind,  and  fed  always  with  new  fuel,  till  they  spread  over  about  100  miles  of  terri- 
tory, involving  it  in  smoke  and  flame,  and  reducing  to  ashes  the  towns  of  Doucrlas 
and  Newcastle ;  nearly  200  persons  are  said  to  have  perished,  and  more  than 
2000  to  have  been  reduced  to  entire  destitution.  The  natural  advantages  of  the 
country,  however,  have  enabled  them  to  recover  with  surprising  rapidity.    New 
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Bninswick  was  originally  settled  by  German  troops  in  the  service  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  hence  its  name.  It  was  included  in  Nova  Scotia  until  1784.  Dalhousie 
and  Bathurst,  on  Chaleur  Bay,  and  Liverpool,  on  the  east  coast  south  of  Mirimichi 
Bay,  are  small  villages. 


NOVA    SCOTIA. 

NoYA  SooTiA  was  first  settled  by  the  French,  and  named  by  them  Acadia.  It 
granted  by  James  I.  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  by  whom 
it  was  called  Nova  Scotia ;  but  was  not  confirmed  to  England  until  1713.  It  in- 
cluded New  Brunswick  until  1784,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  provinces.  This 
cokmy  is  a  large  peninsula,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  narrow  strait  separating 
it  from  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward's  Islands,  on  the  south-east  by  tho  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  penetrates  so  deep 
as  to  leave  only  an  isthmus  about  nine  miles  broad,  connecting  it  with  New 
Brunswick. 

Nova  Scotia  is  about  280  miles  long,  and  from  50  to  100  broad,  comprising  about 
16,000  square  miles,  or  upwards  of  10,000,000  acres.  The  surface  of  the  country 
is  moderately  uneven,  and  in  some  places  hilly.  The  climate  is  cold,  but  healthy, 
and,  with  the  progress  of  cultivation,  is  gradually  ameliorating.  Spring  is  late 
and  irregular  in  its  approach ;  but  when  vegetation  commences^  it  is  very  rapid, 
and  in  a  few  days  changes  the  whole  face  of  nature.  On  the  coast  the  soil  is 
generally  poor,  but  in  the  interior  and  northern  parts  it  is  well  adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion. Wheat  and  other  grains  are  raised  to  some  extent,  and  large  quantities  of 
the  finest  potatoes. 

The  population,  in  1834,  was,  including  Cape  Breton,  about  195,000;  it  is  now 
probably  not  less  than  220,000.  The  inhabitants  are  about  one-fourth  Acadians, 
or  descendants  of  the  first  French  settlers ;  a  fourth  from  Scotland,  some  Ger- 
mans, free  negroes,  and  a  few  of  the  aboriginal  race  of  Indians;  the  remain- 
der of  the  population  are  mostly  from  different  parts  of  the  British  empire. 
The  principal  exports  to  Europe  are  timber  and  fish,  and  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  neighbouring  States,  timber,  provisions,  coal  of  fine  quality,  gypsum  and 
freestone. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a  governor,  council,  and  house  of 
assembly.  There  are  colleges  at  Halifax,  Windsor,  and  Pictou ;  also  numerous 
schools,  partly  supported  by  government,  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists 
and  Catholics. 

Halifax  is  the  capital,  situated  on  one  of  the  noblcsts  harbours  in  the  world, 
capable  of  containing  any  amount  of  shipping  of  any  burthen.  It  was  fi>unded  in 
1749,  by  General  Comwallis,  and  has  since  carried  on  almost  all  the  trade  of  the 
colony.  At  the  close  of  the  last  war,  the  popuktion  was  estimated  at  12,000,  and 
in  1633  at  18,000.  The  most  extensive  dock-yard  in  British  America  has  been 
formed  here,  where  a  number  of  ships  of  the  line  and  armed  vessels  are  generally 
'  lying,  eitlier  stationed  here  or  for  repairs.  A  considerable  number  of  troops  are 
always  in  garrison,  who,  with  the  naval  officers,  give  it  the  air  of  a  military  place. 
Lunenburg,  the  chief  of  the  German  settlements,  contains  a  population  of  about 
2000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  brisk  trade.  Liverpool  also  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade;  but  Shelburn,  which,  at  tlie  end  of  the  American  revolutionary  war,  was 
the  largest  place  in  Nova  Scotia,  has  sunk  to  a  mere  village.  The  north-east- 
em  coast  has  Pictou,  from  which,  and  the  neighbouring  bays  on  this  coast,  is 
shipped  the  largest  quantity  of  timber  and  coal.  On  a  river  falling  into  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  is  Annapolis,  the  original  French  capital ;  but  since  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  government  to  Halifax,  it  has  sunk  into  a  mere  secondary  place. 
The  timde  of  this  great  bay  is  now  carried  on  from  Yarmouth,  at  its  mouth ;  the 
population  of  which,  since  1791,  has  risen  from  1300  to  4500.  Gypsum  is  the 
jHTUicipal  article  of  export 
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PRINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND— NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Cape  Breton  is  a  large  island,  eeparated  from  Nova  Scotia  by  St.  George*«  Golf 
and  the  Gut  of  Caneo,  a  ^^at  part  of  which  is  not  more  than  a  mile  broad.  TJie 
idand  is  about  100  miles  m  length,  and  from  30  to  80  in  breadth.  It  is  penetrated 
by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  the  Bras  d'Or,  which  divides  it  nearly  into  two  equal 
portions,  and  is  throughout  navif^able.  The  suHiice  is  diversified  by  hills,  none  of 
which  rise  above  1500  feet;  and  tlie  soil  is  fully  etmal  to  that  of  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Only  the  coasts,  including  those  of  the  Bras  d*Or,  have  yet  been  culti* 
vated ;  and  the  population  in  general  is  in  a  less  improved  state  than  in  the  other 
colonies.  The  climate  resembles  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries  in  the  in- 
tensity of  the  cold  in  winter,  and  of  the  heat  in  summer;  but  tliese  follow  more 
irregularly,  and  a  fortnights  thaw  occurs  often  in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow. 
Yet  these  variations  are  not  disadvantageous  to  apiculture,  which,  however,  is 
still  in  its  infiincy,  the  valuable  cod-fishery  attractmg  the  chief  industry  of  the 
people.  Cape  Breton,  therefore,  imports  wheat  flour,  though'  it  aflbrds  a  small 
surplus  of  oats  and  potatoes.  There  are  coal-mines  of  great  value,  which  have 
been  worked  for  fifty  years;  about  70,000  tons  are  annually  exported  About 
fifty  vessels,  averaging  fifty  tons  each,  are  annually  built  Cape  Breton  has 
excellent  harbours,  and  commands,  in  a  great  measure,  the  navigation  of  the  St 
Lawrence.  Of  the  population,  exceeding  25,000,  the  most  numerous  portion  con- 
sists of  Scottish  highlanders,  and  next  to  them  of  Acadiana.  The  island  was,  in 
1820,  politically  united  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  sends  two  members  to  the  house  of 
assembly.  Louisburs^,  which  the  French  carefully  fortified,  and  made  one  of  the 
principal  stations  in  th^ir  "  New  France,"  is  now  entirely  deserted,  and  Sydney,  a 
village  of  1000  inhabitants,  is  all  the  capital  which  Cape  Breton  con  boast  St 
Peters,  on  the  south  coast,  and  Arechat,  a  small  fishing-town  on  Isle  Madame^  are 
the  other  principal  settlements. 

To  the  south-east  of  Nova  Scotia  lies  Sable  Island,  a  dangerous  sand-bank  in 
the  track  of  vessels  sailing  between  Europe  and  America. 


PRINCE   EDWARD'S   ISLAND. 

Prince  Edward's,  formerly  St  Johns,  is  a  fine  fertile  island  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  lying  nearly  parallel  to  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
It  is  135  miles  long  and  34  broad.  It  is  deeply  indented  by  bays  and  inlets.  The 
area  is  computed  at  1,400,000  acres.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  level,  and  va- 
ried only  by  gentle  undulationa  ^It  has  shorter  winters  than  the  neighbouring 
colonies,  and  is  exempt  from  those  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  heavy  fogs, 
which  render  them  often  so  gloomy.  The  soil  is  good  and  well  adapted  to  agri- 
culture, especially  wheat  and  oats,  of  which  it  a&rds  a  surplus.  In  1768,  the 
island  contained  only  150  fiimilics.  The  population  is  now  35,000,  chiefly  Scotch 
highlanders,  and  some  Acadians,  and  English  from  Yorkshire.  Charlottetown  is 
the  capital,  with  a  population  of  3500.  There  are  several  other  small  towns  in 
the  island :  some  of  them  are  Georgetown,  Belfast,  Dartmouth,  Prince  Town,  &«. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


This  large  island  is  420  miles  long  and  300  broad,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  is  Uie  most  eastern  part  of  North  America.  The  in- 
terior of  Newfoundland  has  never  been  thoroughly  explored.  It  presents  a  bold 
and  rocky  slioro,  abounding  in  harbours.  The  soil  is  mostly  barren,  and  the  tim- 
ber scanty  and  stunted.  Some  tracts,  however,  are  supposed  to  be  well  fitted  for 
pasturage.  The  climate  is  severe,  and  the  country  is  frequently  visited  by  dreary 
fogs  and  storms  of  sleet  and  snow. 

This  island  owes  its  importance  to  its  cod-fisheries,  which  are  the  most  valuable 
in  the  world.  The  fish  are  taken  singly,  with  baited  hooks,  upon  the  banks,  which 
are  idiallow  places,  probably  formed  by  the  deposites  of  sand  brought  down  from 
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the  tropica  by'^he  gulf  Btream,  which  also  bears  down  on  its  bosom  coantlcss  mil- 
lions of  llie  animal  oo  which  the  fish  feed. 

The  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  island,  is 
the  greatest  submarine  elevation  known.  It  is  from  500  to  600  miles  in  length, 
and  in  some  places  near  200  in  breadth.  Some  distance  farther  fivm  the  Grand 
Bank,  is  the  Outer  Bank,  or  Flemish  Cap,  about  00  miles  in  length,  by  50  wide ; 
and  to  the  westward  are  the  Green  and  Whale  Banka  These  are  the  great  ren- 
desvoos  of  the  codfish,  and  form  the  fishing-ground  for  some  2500  to  90(X)  vessels, 
and  from  35,000  to  40,000  Americans,  English,  and  French,  chiefly,  however,  the 
fiiet  and  last.  The  banks  are  frequently  enveloped  in  dense  fogs  from  April  to 
December. 

So  early  vraa  the  value  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  discovered,  that  in  1517, 
only  twenty  yeara  after  the  first  voyage,  upwards  of  fifty  vessels,  of  different  na- 
tions, were  found  employed  in  it.  The  British  soon  took  the  most  active  part,  and 
formed  colonies  on  the  island.  Their  sovereignty  was  acknowledged  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  which  reserved,  however,  to  the  French,  the  right  of  fishing  on  the 
banksL  This  was  confirmed  in  1763,  when  the  small  islands  of  Sl  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  were  allowed  to  them  to  dry  their  fish.  The  Americans  have  the  right 
to  take  fish  at  any  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  to  dry  them  on  any  of  the 
neighbouring  coasts  unoccupied  by  British  settlers.  The  fishing  season  begins  in 
April  and  ends  in  October:  the  business  is  lucrative,  dangerous,  and  an  admirable 
nursery  for  our  hardy  and  adventurous  seamen,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  consider- 
able elements  of  our  trade.  Many  English  and  French  vessels  are  here  in  com- 
pany. Every  part  of  the  process,  from  taking  the  hungry  animals  from  the  water, 
and  curing  the  fish  and  delivering  it  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  specific,  and  em- 
ploys its  specific  process.  The  English  and  French  dry  their  fish  on  the  islands. 
We  bring  great  portions  of  ours,  pickled,  to.  our  own  ports,  and  dry  them  there, 
particularly  at  Marblehead,  Gloucester,  and  Beverly.  A  great  number  of  acres 
around  those  towns  are  covered  with  the  flakes  or  scaflblds  on  which  those  fish 
are  dried.  A  vessel  with  twelve  men  usually  takes  from  20,000  to  50,000  fish. 
The  whole  employment  not  only  rears  thousands  of  men  to  consider  the  sea  their 
home,  and  storms  their  element,  but  many  other  thousands  are  employed  in  the 
business  to  which  this  gives  birth ;  and  our  share  of  the  business,  in  g6od  years, 
amounts  to  some  millions  of  dollars.  Nothing  can  be  more  unique  than  the  modes 
of  life  of  these  men,  whose  abode  is  on  the  sea.  They  are  hale,  healthy,  honest, 
intrepid,  and  of  reckless  cheerfulness  of  character. 

Newfoundland  contains  about  80,000  inhabitants.  They  are  honest  and  indus- 
trious, but  often  addicted  to  drunkenness.  Capital  oflfences  are  rare,  and  petty 
thefts  are  scarcely  known.  The  people,  consisting  chiefly  of  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  or  their  descendants  (the  Indian  aborigines 
having  been  long  all  but  extinct),  are  employed,  either  wholly  or  occasionally,  in 
the  fiSieries.  The  pasture  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  cultivation  of  small  spots 
of  land,  are  likewise  partial  sources  of  occupation. 

There  is  no  church  establishment  in  Newfoundland,  all  sects  having  equal  pri- 
vileges; but  a  titular  Roman  Catholic  bishop  resides  at  St  Johns,  and  a  vicar- 
gcneral  at  Grace  Harbour.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  the  nrevailing  body;  but 
there  are  also  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

St  Jc^ns,  the  principal  place  in  the  island,  is  little  more  than  a  krge  fishing 
station,  the  whole  shore  being  lined  with  wharves  and  stages  for  landing  and  dry- 
ing fish.  It  is  defended  by  several  fiwrts,  one  of  which.  Port  Townsend,  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor.  The  hoiwes  are  built  mostly  of  wood.  This  construe* 
tion  exposed  the  town  to  a  series  of  dreodfiil  conflagrations,  in  1816, 1817, 1818, 
and  1837.  In  one  of  these  (Nov.  7, 1817),  property  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million 
sterling  was  destroyed.  The  stationary  population  of  St  Johns  is  estimated  at 
V2J6lOOf  but  varies  acocNrding  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

The  nninhabited  isknd  <^  Anticosti,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  are  dependencies  on  Newfoundland.  Near  its  southern  coast  are  the 
little  islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  belonging  to  France,  and  inliabitcd  by 
fishermen.  I 
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The  Unitbd  States  are  tbe  most  interesting  snd  important  division  of  the 
western  continent  They  are  diBtinguiahed  for  the  excellence  oi  their  govern- 
ment, the  rapid  increase  of  the  population,  and  for  the  intelligence,  indastry,  and 
enterprise  or  the  inhabitanta.  They  occupy  the  roost  valuable  and  productive 
portion  of  North  America,  and  rank  amongst  the  most  powerful  commercial  and 
wealthy  nations  of  the  globe. 

The  United  States  are  situated  between  24^  20'  and  54<>  40'  N.  latitude,  and 
longitude  17^  K,  and  125°  W.  longitude,  extending  through  29  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  58  degrees  of  longitude,  and  comprise  a  superficial  area  of  upwards  of 
2,300,000  square  miles.  The  frontier  line  has  a  length  of  10,000  miles,  of  which 
about '9600  are  sea-coast,  and  1200  lake-coast  A  line  drawn  across  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  through  the  centre,  is  about  2500  miles  in  length. 

So  vast  a  region  of  course  includes  a  great  variety  of  surface,  soil,  and  climate. 
It  abounds  in  navigable  rivers,  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation, and  is  of  a  quality  calculated  to  repay  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  more 
than  almost  any  other  region  of  the  same  extent  in  the  world :  but  a  small  portion 
of  its  surface  is  occupied  by  mountains,  which,  from  their  height  or  ruggedness, 
forbid  all  attempts  to  render  them  productive  in  the  means  of  subsistence  to  man. 
There  are  no  great  deserts,  and  few  barrens ;  nothing  like  the  vast  sterile  plains 
which  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  basins  of  the  rivers  are  exceed- 
ingly productive:  that  of  the  Mississippi,  including  the  Missouri,  is  undoubtedly 
the  -finest  valley  on  the  globe.  It  is  abundantly  watered  by  streams,  which  not 
only  give  fertility  to  tlieir  borders,  but  are  ready  to  waft  the  gifls  of  the  soil  to  the 
ocean,  and  lying  back  to  the  inhabitants  the  products  of  all  other  climes.  The 
soil  returns  an  ample  harvest  for  all  that  is  planted  in  it,  and  the  climate  is  favour- 
able to  almost  every  production  of  the  earth  that  can  sustain  life  or  increase  its 
luxuries. 

Though  lying  within  the  temperate  zone,  tbe  United  States  embrace  a  great 
variety  of  climate.  In  the  northern  parts,  the  winters  are  long  and  severe ;  snow 
often  falls  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  the  cold  is  so  piercing  as  to 
oblige  the  inhabitants  to  make  very  diligent  provision  against  it  Spring  returns 
here  in  April,  and  in  summer  the  heat  is  great  In  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country,  snow  is  seldom  seen,  ice  is  rarely  formed  in  the  rivers,  and  those  fruits 
which  shrink  from  a  nortliern  climate,  and  flourish  only  in  warm  regions,  are 
scattered  over  the  soil.  In  Georgia,  the  inhabitants  may  collect  the  figs  which 
grow  before  the  windows,  and  may  load  their  tables  with  oranges,  lemons,  ^nd 
other  exquisite  fruits  that  grow  in  their  gardens  and  proves,  while  in  parts  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  even  peaches  will  not  flourish.  Between 
these  extremities,  as  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  thero  is  a  re- 
gion adapted  to  the  wine-grape,  which  thrives  best  in  places  removed  from  both 
the  torrid  and  frigid  zones. 

The  United  States  are  intersected  by  two  principal  and  two  subordinate  ranges 
of  mountains,  the  Rocky  and  Alleghany,  the  Ozark  and  Green  Mountains.  The 
Rocky  Mountain,  or  Chippewayan  range,  forms  the  great  dividing  ridge  of  North 
America,  separating  the  waters  which  flow  in  opposite  directions,  towards  the 
great  oceans  which  bound  the  opposite  sides  of  the  continent  They  are  situated 
at  a  medium  distance  of  about  600  miles  from  the  Pacific ;  the  highest  rise  above 
the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  being  estimated  at  about  12,000  feet  in  height 

The  Alleghany,  or  Appalachian  range,  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from 
the  northern  part  of  Alabama  to  New- York,  stretching  along  in  uniform  ridges^ 
at  the  distance  of  firom  250  to  80  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and  following  its  gene- 
ral direction.  It  occupies  in  breadth  a  space  of  from  60  to  120  miles,  and  sepa* 
rates  the  waters  which  run  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  those  which  flow  into 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.    The  highest  elevation  in  this  range,  and  the 
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mnt  promiaent  in  the  AUaatic  States,  is  Black  Mountain,  in  the  western  part  of 
North  Carolina :  it  is  6476  feet  in  height  * 

The  Green  Mountains  extend  from  Connecticut,  through  Massachusetts  and 
Vermont,  to  Canada,  dividing  the  Atlantic  rivers  from  those  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  tlie  St  Lawrence.  Some  of  the  peaks  <^  this  range  attain  considerable  ele- 
vation. In  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  are  found  many  considerable  peaks,  which 
are  not  connected  with  any  systematic  range,  but  are  scattered  in  detached 
groups.  The  White  Mountains,  in  New  Hampshire,  are  the  most  elevated  in 
New  England.  Mount  Katahdin,  or  Ktaadin,  near  the  centre  of  the  state  of 
Maine,  is  the  highest  in  that  state.  The  view  fVom  its  summit  is  fine  and  varied, 
and  extends  over  80  or  100  miles.  The  other  principal  heights  in  Maine  are 
Wassataquoik  Mountain,  Mount  Abraham,  Mount  Bigelow,  Speckled  Mountain. 

The  Ozark  Mountaina  extend  from  Texas,  through  the  western  part  of  Arkan* 
sas,  into  the  lead-mine^region  of  Missouri.  Their  general  direction  is  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  the  Allegnany  range,  and  their  altitude  is  supposed  to  be  about 
2000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  washed  by  three  seas,  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west 
The  principal  bays  and  sounds  on  the  Atlantic  border,  are  Passamaquoddy  Bay, 
which  lies  between  the  state  of  Maine  and  the  British  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  Massachusetts  Bay,  between  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod,  on  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts ;  Long  Island  Sound,  between  Long  Island  and  the  coast  of  Con- 
necticut; Delaware  Bay,  between  Cape  May  and  Cape  Henlopen,  which  sepa- 
rates New  Jersey  from  Delaware ;  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  communicates  with 
the  ocean  between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry,  and  extends  in  a  northern  di- 
rection for  200  miles,  through  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland ;  and  Albe- 
marle and  Pamplico  Sounck,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  principal  bays  are  Chatham  Bay,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Florida;  Appalachie  Bay;  and  Mobile  Bay,  in  Alabama.  In  the 
Pacific,  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  is  the  most  important  inlet  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  United  States.  It  separates  Qudra  and  Vancouver's  Island  firom  the  main 
land,  and  is  about  120  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  from  5  to  20  miles 
in  width. 

The  great  lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  not  being  altogether  in  the 
United  States,  have  been  described  elsewhere.  The  boundary  between  the  Bri- 
tish and  American  territories  passes  through  their  centre,  allotting  about  an  equal 
share  of  their  vast  waters  to  each  nation.  Lake  Michigan  is  wholly  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  It  is  connected  with  Huron  by  the  Strait  of 
Michillimackinac,  and  is  about  820  miles  in  length,  and  from  55  to  60  miles  wide, 
with  an  area  of  16,200  square  miles.  The  country  around  the  head  of  this  lake 
is  settling  rapidly ;  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  excellence  of  the  soil, 
and  the  jnobable  speedy  junction  of  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Mississippi,  will 
shortly  fill  this  portion  of  the  west  with  population  and  wealth.  By  the  St  Clair 
River,  of  35  miles  course,  the  waters  of  Huron  rapidly  descend  to  the  St  Clair,  a 
shallow  lake  about  00  miles  in  circuit  Detroit  River  connects  Lakes  St.  Clair  and 
EIrie.  The  other  lakes  of  any  magnitude  in  the  United  States  are  Champlain  in 
New- York,  Winnipiseogee  in  New  Hampshire,  and  Moose  Head  in  Maine. 

Lake  Champlain  separates  the  States  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  and  is  in 
extent  140  miles  nearly  north  and  south.  It  is  connected  with  the  Hudson  river 
ly  the  Champlain  canal,  and  with  the  St  Lawrence  river  by  the  Sorelle,  or  Riche* 
lieu.  Large  and  elegant  steam-boats  ply  daily  between  Whitehall  and  St  John's, 
Lower  Camda«  which  touch  at  the  principal  places,  and  numerous  travellers  are 
oanstantly  passing  and  repassing  this  route  during  the  season  of  navigation. 

Lake  Wmnipiseogee  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sheets  of  vrater  in  New 
Enyland.  It  is  very  irregidar  in  ibrm,  and  contains  a  number  of  islands,  some  of 
which  are  cultivated,  liie  lake  is  about  22  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  8  miles 
wide. 

Moose  Head  Lake  is  situated  in  the  central  parts  of  Main^.  It  is  of  an  irre* 
gular  ibrm,  about  38  miles  in  length,  and  from  2  to  12  wide.    The  main  branch 
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of  Kennebeck  river  flowe  fVom  it    Around  it,  at  various  distances,  are  situated 
some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Maine. 

The  Rivers  which  water  the  territory  of  the  United  States  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  among  the  most  important  in  the  world.  No  portion  of  the  globe 
possesses  mater  fiLcilities  for  inland  navigation  and  trade,  or  is  more  generally 
mtersected  with  large  and  navigable  streams.  They  may  be  divided  into  four 
great  classes :  Ist.  The  streams  which  rise  on  the  east  side  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  and  flow  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  2d.  Those  south  of  the  Alleghany 
range,  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  dd.  The  Mississippi 
and  its  wide  tributaries,  which  drain  the  waters  of  the  vast  valley  included  be- 
tween the  Rocky  and  Alleghany  ranges;  and  4th.  The  rivers  which,  rising  on  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  direct  their  course  to  the  Pacific 

Ocean. 

The  Penobscot  is  the  largest  river  that  has  its  course  wholly  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  It  joins  the  Penobsoot  Bay  between  the  towns  of  Penobscot  and  Prospect 
It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden  to  Bangor,  where  navigation  and 
the  tide  terminate.  Large  quantities  of  timber  are  exported  firom  the  sea-ports 
on  the  river  and  bay.     The  course  of  this  river  is  near  300  miles. 

Kennebeck  River  is,  next  to  the  Penobscot,  the  largest  in  Maine.  It  is  the 
outlet  of  Moose  Head  lake,  the  most  considerable  in  the  State.  It  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  150  tons  to  Hallowell,  40  miles  from  the  sea.  Its  whole  course  is 
about  230  miles. 

Connecticut  River,  the  most  important  stream  in  New  England,  rises  in  the 
highlands  separating  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and  flows  into  Long  Island 
Sound,  after  a  course  ^f  upwards  of  400  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  Hartford  for 
large  steam-boats,  and  vessels  of  8  feet  draught;  also  Tor  small  steam-boats  to 
Wells  river,  in  Vermont,  more  than  200  miles  above  Hartford.  The  head  waters 
of  this  river  are  elevated  1600  feet  above  Long  Island  Sound.  Its  banks  nresent 
to  the  eye  every  variety  of  scenery ; — ^maghificent  mountains  and  hills,  delightful 
valleys  and  meadows,  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  fertility,  and  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  towns  and  villages  in  New  England. 

The  Hudson  River  rises  west  of  Lake  Champlain  in  numerous  branches,  and 
pursuing  nearly  a  straight  southerly  course  of  about  320  miles,  unites  with  the 
Atlantic  below  the  city  of  New  York.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  rivers 
in  the  United  States.  The  navigation  and  commerce  on  its  waters  are  very  great, 
and  annually  increasing.  By  means  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  it  is  con- 
nected with  Lake  Erie  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  of 
large  burden  to  Hudson  city,  and  for  the  largest  steam-boats  to  Albany  and  Troy. 

Delaware  River  rises  in  New  York,  and  flowing  south,  separates  Pennsylvania 
from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  falls  into  Delaware  bay,  after  a  course  of 
about  310  miles,  below  New  Castle.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  greatest 
burden  to  Philadelphia,  and  for  small  craft  to  Vie  head  of  the  tide  at  Trenton, 
above  which  city  it  is  navigable  100  miles  for  boats  of  8  or  9  tons. 

Susquehannah' River,  one  of  the  largest  in  Pennsylvania,  is  formed  by  its  nortli 
and  west  branches,  which  unite  at  Northumberland.  Its  north,  or  longest  branch, 
rises  in  Otsego  lake.  New  York,  from  whence  to  its  mouth  is  about  4^  milea 

The  Potomac  River  rises  in  two  branches  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
forms,  during  its  course  to  Chesapeake  bay,  the  boundary  between  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  large  burthen  to  Washington  city.  Its 
junction  at  Harper's  Ferry  with  the  Shenandoah,  is  regarded  as  a  great  curiosity. 
Its  length  is  about  335  miW 

James  River  pursues  a  coarse  of  upwards  of  400  miles,  and  unites  with  the 
south  part  of  Chesapeake  Bay  at  Hampton  Roada  It  is  xiavigable  for  sloops  to 
Richnoondt  where  Uie  Great  FUls  formerly  presented  an  obstruction,  but  a  canal 
baa  been  made  around  them,  and  the  river  is  now  navigable  for  batteaux  230 
milee  above  the  city. 

Savannah  River  separates  South  Carolina  from  Georgia,  and  enters  the  Atlantic 
17  miles  below  Savannah,  to  which  city  it  is  navigable  Ibr  vessels  of  large  bur- 
den.   Steam-boats  ascend  the  river  to  Augusta  hlu. 
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Appalachicola,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  in  the  ,* 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  rivers. 
The  former  is  navigated  to  Columbus  by  steam-boats :  on  its  head-waters  are 
numerous  gold-mines.    The  Appalachicola  and  Chattahoochee  united,  are  about 
425  miles  in  length. 

The  Mobile  River  is  formed  hw  the  junctioa  of  the  Alabtma  and  Tombeckbee 
rivers,  40  miles  above  Mobile.  The  head-waters  of  the  Alabama  rise  in  the  gold- 
regioa  of  Georgia,  not  far  ftom  the  sources  of  the  Chattahoochee,  and  after  a  south- 
west course  of  near  500  miles,  form  a  junction  with  the  Tombeckbee.  Steam- 
boats ascend  to  Montgomery,  a  distance,  by  the  meanders  of  the  rivers,  of  near 
SOOmilea 

The  Mississippi  is  the  largest  river  of  North  America,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
in  the  world — watering  a  more  fertile  region,  and  having  a  larger  course  of  unin- 
terrupted navigation,  than  any  other  known  stream.  Its  course — taken  in  con- 
nexion with  its  mighty  auxiliary,  tlie  Missouri — is  estimated  at  4490  miles  in 
length.  The  space  drained  by  its  waters  is  supposed  to  exceed  1,300,000  square 
miles,  being  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States,  or 
about  one  twenty-eighth  part  of  the  terraqueous  surface  of  the  globe.  In  no  por- 
tion of  the  world  has  the  triumph  of  art  over  the  obstacles  of  nature  been  so  com- 
plete. The  introduction  of  steam-navigation  has  been  productive  of  immense 
advantages,  and  has  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  on  any  other  river. 
Mississippi  proper  rises  west  of  Lake  Superior,  in  a  dreary  and  desolate  region, 
amidst  lakes  and  swamps,  and,  after  pursuing  a  south-east  course  of  about  600 
miles,  reaches  the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  where  it  descends  perpendicularly  16  feet, 
and  where  are  58  feet  of  rapids.  Thence  it  flows  a  south-easterly,  and  then 
southerly  direction ;  and  after  forming  the  boundary  between  Missouri,  Arkansas 
T^ritory,  and  Louisiana,  on  the  west,  and  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Mississippi,  on  the  east,  discharges  its  waters,  through  many  mouths,  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  nearly  3000  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to 
the  &lls  of  St  Anthony.  The  following  are  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi fhim  Uie  west: — ^The  St.  Peter*s,  which  joins  it  at  Fort  Snelling,  is  a 
stream  of  about  400  miles,  flowing  a  south-east  course.  The  Des  Moines,  a  river 
of  about  400  miles  in  length,  enters  the  Mississippi  about  130  miles  above  the 
Missouri. 

The  Missouri  enters  the  Mississippi  river  about  18  miles  above  St  Louis,  after 
a  course  of  3217  miles.  Although  it  loses  its  name  at  its  confluence  with  the 
latter,  it  is  much  the  longer  stream  of  the  two ;  but  the  Mississippi,  having  been 
first  discovered  and  explored,  has  retained  its  name  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This 
error  being  now  past  remedy,  the  Missouri  must  be  considered  as  a  tributary  of 
the  Mississipi.  It  is  formed  of  numerous  branches,  which  rise  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  between  the  parallels  of  42°  and  48^  N.  Latitude.  The  most  remote 
are  the  Jeflerson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin  rivers.  The  only  obstruction  that  occurs 
to  its  navigation  is  at  the  Great  Falls,  a  distance  of  2575  miles  from  the  Missis- 
sippL  Here  the  river  descends  362  feet  in  18  miles :  the  descent  is  by  four  great 
pitches  or  cataracts,  of  08,  19,  49,  and  26  feet,  respectively.  The  width  of  the 
river  is  about  350  yards,  and  the  cataracts  are  considered  to  be,  next  to  those  of 
Niagara,  the  grandest  in  the  world.  About  100  miles  above,  is  the  place  called 
the  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  river  was  lately  ascended  by  a  steam- 
vessel  300  miles  above  the  Yellow  Stone,  a  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi of  3460  miles. 

The  largest  tributaries  i>f  the  Missouri  are,  the  Yellow  Stone,  of  1100  miles  in 
length,  the  Platte,  or  Shallow  river,  of  1600  miles  course,  and  the  Kanzas,  of 
12(X)  miles  in  length.  They  all  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  flow  through 
a  flat  prairie  country,  inhabited  by  a  widely  scattered  Indian  population. 

The  Arkansas  is,  after  the  Missouri,  the  most  considerable  tributary  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  the  west  It  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  its  cottn»  is  com- 
puted to  be  about  2000  miles.  It  enters  the  Mississippi  river  about  540  miles 
below  the  Miswori.    Steam-boats  can  generally  ascend  this  river  to  the  mouth 
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of  Che  Canadian,  its  largest  tribotazy,  and  occasionally  to  Cantonment  Gibson,  640 
miles  from  the  Mississippi  river. 

The  Red  River  is  the  first  tribatary  stream  of  any  note  which  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  ascending  from  its  moath.  It  has  a  couise  of  about  1500  miles,  and 
flows  through  immense  prairies  of  a  red  soil. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  which  flow  into  it  from  the  east- 
ward are  as  follows : — 

Chippeway  River,  200  miles  in  length,  enters  the  Mississippi  at  the  lower  end 
of  Lake  Pepin. 

The  Wisconsin  River  joins  the  Mississippi  about  4  or  5  miles  below  the  town 
of  Prairie  du  Chien.  In  part  of  its  course  it  approaches  so  near  the  Fox  River 
of  Green  Bay,  as  to  leave  a  portage  of  only  1^  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  great  natu- 
ral channels  of  communication  between  the  lakes  and  the  MiasiasippL 

The  Illinois  River  enters  the  Mississippi  18  miles  above  the  Miasouri,  after  a 
course  of  more  than  400  miles.  It  is  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth, 
and  has  a  remarkably  smooth,  gentle  current 

The  Ohio  River  is  the  largest  eastern  tributary  of  the  Mississipm.  At  its 
junction,  and  for  100  miles  above,  it  is  as  large  as  the  parent  stream.  This  river, 
from  its  commencement,  aflbrds  the  most  delightful  prospects.  Tributaries  of 
romantic  and  beautiful  character  come  in  almost  at  equal  distances,  as  lateral 
canals.  The  Ohio  is  formed  by  tlie  union  of  the  Allep^hany  and  Monongahela 
rivers  at  Pittsburg.  It  flows  in  a  south-westerly  direction  for  945  miles,  separa- 
ting the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and 
fiilb  into  the  Mississippi  103  miles  below  the  Missouri.  Its  current  is  gentle, 
and  is  nowhere  broken  by  any  considerable  falls,  except  at  Louisville,  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  the  water  descends  22^  feet  in  2  milea  This  obstruction  is  now 
obviated  by  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  which  affords  a  passage  to  steam^ 
boats  of  small  draft,  at  all  seasons,  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  at  Pittsburg. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  are  the  Wabash,  a  fine  navigable  river,  which 
rises  in  the  north-east  part  of  Indiana.    It  is  in  length  about  450  miles. 

The  Cumberland  River  rises  in  the  mountains,  on  the  eastern  boundarv  of 
Kentucky.  At  high  water,  it  is  navigable  for  boats  almost  to  its  source,  and  for 
steam-boats  to  Nadiville  at  all  seasons. 

Tennessee  River  is  formed  by  the  union  of  several  large  branches,  which 
rising  in  the  mountainous  country  in  western  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  unite 
in  one  in  the  vicinity  of  KnoxvUle,  enters  the  Ohio  46  miles  above  the  Mississippi, 
and  12  below  the  Cumberland.  Its  entire  course  from  the  source  of  its  longest 
brtmch,  is  650  miles  distant  from  the  Ohio.  It  is  navigable  for  steam-boats,  in 
most  stages  of  the  water,  to  Florence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals.  This  is 
the  most  important  of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio. 

The  Yazoo,  the  most  southern  of  the  principal  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, has  a  course  of  240  miles,  and  discbarges  its  waters  into  the  Mississippi 
about  12  miles  above  the  Walnut  Hills. 

The  most  considerable  river  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  the 
Columbia,  or  Oregon.  Its  head-waters  interlock  with  the  Arkansas,  Rio  del 
Norte,  &C. :  it  is  about  1400  miles  in  length,  its  principal  branches  are  Lewis's  or 
Saptin  river,  1000  miles  in  extent ;  Clark*s  or  Flat  Head  river,  700  miles  long, 
M'Gillivray*s^  Okinagan,  d&c.  Fort  George  or  Astoria,  Fort  Vancouver,  ami 
others,  on  these  waters,  are  trading  establi£ments  belonging  to  the  British  Hud- 
son's Bay  C<Hnpany.  Vessels  of  S^  tons  noay  ascend  the  Columbia,  125  miles; 
and  large  sloops  may  go  up  to  the  head  of  tide,  183  miles  from  the  Ocean. 

Minerals  abound  m  tjie  United  States  in  great  variety  and  profusion.  IroQ  is 
vozy  generally  diflused,  and  is  very  abundant.  Lead,  limestone,  and  coal  both  of 
the  anthracite  and  bituminous  kind,  abound  in  quantities  supposed  to  be  inex- 
haustible, especially  of  the  former  description.  Gold  has  recently  been  found  to 
a  considerable  amount  in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Cardina,  Creorgia,  Alabama, 
and  Tennessee.  The  most  Suable  mines  are  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  gold  found  in  the  United  States ;  but  the 
value  of  the  metal  sent  to  the  Mint,  firom  1823  to  1090,  was  94,377,500^  pto- 
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bably  not  one  half  of  the  produce  for  that  period,  as  lar?e  amounts  of  it  are  sent 
to  Europe  uncoined.  The  lead-mines  of  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  are 
said  to  be  the  richest  in  quality  in  the  world ;  and  the  quantity  of  that  metal  ex- 
tracted from  the  ore,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  been  so  g^reat  as  to  exclude 
almost  entirely  the  foreign  article  from  our  markets.  The  annual  produce  of  the 
MiHsoari  mines  is  estimated  at  5J  million,  and  of  the  Illinois  and  VVisconsin,  24 
million  pounds. 

Salt  sprinflTS  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  Union,  and  large  (]^uantities  are  manu- 
factured in  New  York,  Western  Pennsylvania,  Western  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Illi- 
nois :  it  is  also  made  from  sea-water  in  some  parts  of  New  England.  The  whole 
amoont  made  in  1840  was  6,179,174  bushels. 

The  United  States  form  a  federal  republic.  Each  of  the  States  is  independent, 
ar«d  has  the  exclusiye  control  of  all  concerns  merely  local ;  but  the  defence  of  the 
country,  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and  all  the  general  concerns  of  the  confede- 
racy, are  committed,  by  the  constitution,  to  a  general  government. 

The  legislatiye  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  2  members  from  each  State, 
chosen  eyery  two  years,  for  a  period  of  six  years,  so  that  one-third  of  the  Senate 
is  renewed  biennially.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  chosen 
every  two  years.  Their  number  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
the  ratio  has  been  fixed  at  one  for  every  70,680  inhabitants,  three-fifths  of  the 
slaves  being  omitted  in  the  enumeration.  The  House  of  Representatives  repr^ 
sents  the  people;  the  Senate  represents  the  States. 

The  judiciary  is  composed  of  a  Supreme  Court,  of  one  chief  and  eight  associate 
judges ;  of  35  District  Courts,  of  one  judge  each,  except  that  seven  of  the  States 
are  divided  into  districts  (New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana,  are  diyided  into  two  districts  each,  and  Tennessee  is  divided 
into  three  districts) ;  there  are  9  Circuit  Courts,  composed  of  the  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  who,  together  with  the  Vice- 
President,  is  chosen  for  four  years,  by  electors  from  all  the  States.  The  principal 
subordinate  oflScers  of  the  executive  department  are  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of 
the  Treasury,  of  War,  and  of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster^General,  and  the  Attor- 
ney-General. The  President  must  be  a  native-born  citizen,  or  have  been  a  citizen 
at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  of  35  years  of  age,  and  haye  resided  in  the 
United  States  14  years.  The  present  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted  in  1789,  and  has  since  been  amended.  It  secures  to  the  people  the  grand 
principles  of  freedom,  li|)erty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  liberty  of  the 
press,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  right  of  choosing  and  being  chosen  to  oflSce.  » 

The  principal  executive  oflBoers  are  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  I 
War,  and  of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney  General.  They  I 
are  removable  at  the  will  of  the  President,  and,  with  the  Vice-President,  form  the  I 
cabinet  The  Department  of  State  was  created  in  1789.  The  Secretary  conducts  11 
the  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  and  corresponds  with  the  public  ministers  of 
the  United  States  abroad,  and  with  those  of  foreigrn  states  near  the  United  States. 
He  has  the  charge  of  the  United  States  seal,  preserves  the  originals  of  laws  and 
treaties,  and  of  the  public  correspondence  growing  out  of  the  interooorse  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  nations ;  he  grants  passports  to  American  citiiens 
visiting  foreign  countries,  has  the  control  of  the  patent  ofllce,  and  preserves  the 
eyidence  of  copy-rights.  There  are  attached  to  the  Department  of  State,  a  Diplo^ 
matic  Bureau,  a  Consular  Burean,  a  Home  Bureau,  and  the  Patent  Office. 

The  Treasury  Department  was  created  in  1789.  The  Secretary  superintmids 
die  fiscal  concerns  of  the  government;  he  is  required  to  report  to  Conj^ress  anno* 
ally  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  recommends  such  measures  as  he  thinks  propenr 
for  iniproving  the  condition  of  the  revenue,  ^f  The  Treasury  Department  comprises 
the  offices  of  the  Secretary,  four  Controllers,  ten  Auditors,  the  Register,  the  Tra»> 
surer,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Land  Office. 

As  there  is  at  present  no  direct  taxation  by  the  general  goyemment,  the  reveniM 
has  arisen  ehiefly  from  the  customs  on  imports,  and  from  the  sale  of  the  pablto 
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lands.  By  these  means  the  national  goverament  was  enabled,  January  Ist,  1837* 
not  only  to  complete  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  contracted  during  two  wars 
with  Great  Britain ;  but,  after  reserving  95,000,000,  they  were  able  to  distribute 
to  the  States  the  sum  of  $37,468,859,  which,  by  an  act  of  June  23d,  1836,  was 
deposited  with  them  according  to  the  number  of  their  electoral  votes,  liable  to  be 
recalled  in  case  of  necessity,  but  which  will  probably  never  be  recalled.  The 
great  expense  of  the  Indian  war  in  Florida,  and  the  diminution  of  the  customs 
m  consequence  of  commercial  embarrassments,  caused  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment temporarily  to  exceed  the  revenue ;  so  that  a  small  debt  was  contracted, 
amounting,  on  December  1st,  1844,  to  $23,850,673.03. 

The  public  lands  have  recently  been  a  great  source  of  revenue.  These  lands 
have  been  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  new  States,  or  have  been  derived 
from  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  and  of  Florida  in  1819.  They  are  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  native  tribes  of  Indians  who  inhabit  them,  until  the 
title  has  been  regularly  extinguished  by  purchase  and  treaty.  When  this  is  done, 
they  are  surveyed,  and  sold  at  $1.25  tne  acre,  as  the  lowest  price.  This  scurce 
of  revenue  is  much  less  considerable  than  formerly.  In  1836,  it  amounted  to  the 
large  sum  of  $25,167,000;  but  it  has  now  diminished  to  less  than  $3,000,000 
annually.  Tho  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  among  tlie  States  has 
been  repealed.  The  revenue  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  July  1st, 
1844,  amounted,  with  a  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
to  $40,816,207.58,  and  the  expenditure  to  $32,958,827.94;  leaving  a  balance  in 
the  treasury,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1844,  of  $7,857,379.61.  The  United  States  have 
372,645,356  acres  of  public  land  surveyed  and  unsold,  and  much  more  which  is 
not  sanreyed. 

The  mint  of  the  United  States  was  established  at  Philadelphia  in  1793;  and, 
in  1838,  branches  were  established  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  at  Dahlonega,  Ga.,  and 
at  New  Orleans,  La.  At  the  mint  in  Philadelphia,  the  whole  coinage,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  end  of  the  year  1842,  amounted  to  255,087,171  pieces,  w^ith 
a  yaluo  of  $85,873,052 ;  at  the  branch  of  Charlotte,  162,118  pieces,  with  a  value 
of  $666,030;  at  the  branch  of  Dahlonega,  178,534  pieces,  with  a  value  of  $827,- 
638 ;  at  the  branch  of  New  Orleans,  14,179,656  pieces,  with  a  value  of  $3,155,443 ; 
making  a  total  of  269,607,479  pieces,  with  a  total  value  of  $90,522,163. 

On  June  30th,  1844,  there  were  14,103  post-offices  in  the  United  States;  the 
amount  of  transportation  during  the  previous  year  was  35,409,624  miles,  at  a  cost 
of  $3,938,551.  Tho  expenditure  for  the  year  was  $4,296,867.70;  gross  amount 
of  revenue,  $4,337,285.83.  The  General  Post-Office  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Postmaster-General,  who  has  the  appointment  of  |he  postmasters  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  power  of  making  contracts  for  carrying  the  mail. 

.  The  War  Department  was  created  in  1789.  To  this  department  belonjps  the 
direction  and  government  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  the  erection  of  forti- 
fications, the  execution  of  topographical  surveys,  and  the  superintendence  of  Indian 
affairs.  Attached  to  it  are  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Pension  Bureau,  Head- 
Quarters  of  the  Army,  Quarter^Master's  Bureau,  Subsistence  Bureau,  General 
Subsistence,  Pay  Bureau,  Medical  and  Surgical  Bureau,  Engineer  Bureau,  Topo> 
graphieal  Bureau,  and  Ordnance  Bureau. 

The  Army  of  the  United  States  consisted,  in  1844,  of  2  regiments  of  dragoons, 
4  of  artillery,  and  8  regiments  of  infantry,  containing,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1844, 
8,616  men,  viz.,  dragoons  1,298,  artillery  2,340,  infantry  4,456;  the  whole  being 
under  the  command  of  one  major-general,  and  two  brigadier-generals. 

The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  created  in  1798.  The  Department 
coDsista  of  a  Bureau  of  Docks  and  Navy  Yards,  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography, 
of  Construction,  Repairs  and  Equipments,  of  Provisions  and  Clothing,  and  of 
Medicines  and  Surgical  Instruments. 

The  Navy  of  the  United  States,  though  on  a  small  scale,  acquired  great  repu- 
tation during  the  last  three  years'  war,  when  the  American  ships  successfully 
encountered  those  of  the  mistress  of  the  ocean.  Much  has  since  oeen  done,  both 
in  enlardng  the  noraber  of  vessels,  and  extending  and  constructing  suitable  dock- 
yards; but  the  naval  force  is  not  considered  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
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coaotry.  In  the  year  1844  it  consisted  of  6  ships  of  the  line,  1  razee,  14  frigates, 
"21  sloops  of  war,  16  brigs  and  schooners,  3  store-ships,  and  8  steamers,  afloat. 
There  are  on  the  stocks,  in  an  unfinished  state,  4  ships  of  the  line,  3  frigates,  1 
'  store-ship,  an  iron  steamer  at  Pittsburg,  and  one  at  the  navy-yard  at  Washington, 
to  be  used  as  a  water-tank.    Total,  78. 

There  are  eight  navy-yards  belonging  to  the  United  States,  viz. :  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. ;  at  Charlestown,  in  Boston  harbour;  at  Brooklyn,  on  Wallabout 
Bay,  opposite  New  York;  at  Philadelphia;  at  Washington  City;  at  Gosport, 
opposite  Norfolk,  Ya. ;  at  Pensacola,  Fl. ;  and  at  Memphis,  Ten.,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river :  the  latter  is  not  yet  completed.  There  are  graving  or  dry-docks 
at  Charlestown  and  Gosport,  and  a  third  is  erecting  at  Brooklyn. 

In  its  commerce,  the  United  States  is  the  second  country  on  tlie  globe,  being 
inferior  only  to  Great  Britain.  In  1840,  the  capital  invested  in  foreign  trade,  by 
importing  and  commission  merchants,  was  $119,295,367;  in  domestic  retail  dry- 
goods  and  other  stores,  $250,301,799;  in  the  fisheries,  $16,429,620.  The  regis- 
tered tonnage  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1842,  was 
975,358;  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  was  1,045,753;  and,  of  fishing  ves- 
sels, 71,278;  making  a  total  of  2,092,390.  Of  the  registered  and  enrolled  ton- 
nage, there  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  157,612  tons. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  1844,  was 
$108,434,702.  The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  same  period,  was  $1 11,128,278 ; 
of  which  $100,183,497  was  domestic  produce. 

The  United  States  are  chielly  an  agricultural  people,  to  which  they  are  led  by 
the  extent  of  their  territory,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  nation  are  becoming  yearly  more  and  more  developed.  The 
following  agricultural  statistics  are  derived  from  the  census  of  the  United  States 
for  1840:  There  were  4,335,699  horses  and  mules;  14,971,586  neat  cattle; 
19,311,374  sheep ;  26,301,293  swine ;  poultrv  was  raised  to  the  value  of  $9,344,- 
410.  There  were  produced,  84,823,272  bushels  of  wheat;  7,291,743  of  buck- 
wheat; 378,531,875  of  Indian  corn;  18,645,567  of  rye;  4,161,504  of  barley ; 
123,071,341  of  oats;  108,298,060  of  potatoes;  35,802,114  pounds  of  wool; 
219,163,319  of  tobacco;  80,841,422  of  rice;  790,479,270  of  cotton ;  155,100,809 
of  sugar,"  1,238,502  of  hops;  622,303  of  wax;  61,552  of  silk  cocoons;  10,248,108 
tons  of  hay ;  95,251  of  hemp  and  flax.  There  were  29^  bushels  of  edible  grains, 
exclusive  of  potatoes,  to  every  individual  of  its  population.  The  products  of  the 
dairy  were  valued  at  $33,787,008 ;  of  the  orchard,  at  $7,256,904 ;  of  lumber,  at 
$12,943,507.    And  there  were  also  made,  124,734  gallons  of  wine. 

The  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  though  not  equal  to  its  agriculture  and 
commerce,  and  of  recent  origin,  have  already  risen  to  great  respectability.  A 
large  amount  of  property  has  been  invested  m  them,  machinery  has  been  exten- 
sively introduced,  and  they  supply  a  great  amount  of  articles  for  home  consump- 
tion, and,  already,  considerable  for  exportation.  No  country  in  the  world  can 
compete  with  the  United  States  in  the  article  of  coarse  cotton  goods,  neither  as 
to  qaality  nor  price.  Cottons  which,  in  1812,  were  worth  25  cents  a-yard,  can 
now  be  bought,  of  a  better  Quality,  for  8  cents.  And,  even  in  the  finer  quality 
of  goods,  great  advancement  has  been  made.  It  is  only  since  the  peace  of  1815 
that  manu^ctures  have  made  onreat  progess,  though  they  were  commenced  in  Rhode 
Island  many  years  before,  and  had  made  some  advances.  It  was  the  policy  of 
the  British  government,  before  the  revolution,  to  discourage  American  manufac- 
tures, and  thus  to  keep  the  country  in  a  state  of  great  dependence.  But  that  has 
gone  by  ;  and,  should  events  ever  cut  ofif  a  supply  of  British  manufactures,  the 
country  would  be  able  to  do  without  them.  Unless  Great  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries shall  consent,  in  a  fair  way,  to  receive  American  bread-stuffs  in  exchange 
for  their  manufactures,  the  Americans  will  be  compelled  to  become  their  own 
manufacturers,  and  they  will  thus  secure  their  substantial  independence. 

Home-made  or  family  goods  were  produced,  in  the  year  1840,  to  the  amount  of 
$29,023,380.  There  were  1240  cotton  factories,  with  2,284,631  spindles,  which 
employed  72,1 19  persons,  and  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $46,350,453,  with 
a  capital  of  $51,102,359.     1420  woollen  manufactories  employed  21,342  persons, 
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prodttcinfir  goods  to  the  amount  of  $20,696,999,  with  a  capital  of  $15,765,134 ;  426 
paper-mills  employed  a  capital  of  $4,7 15,239 ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured 
to  the  amount  of  $8,704,343,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  amount  of  $1,476,504; 
20,018  persons  were  employed  in  tanneries,  with  a  capital  of  $15,650,939;  sad- 
dleries, and  other  manutactories  of  leather,  employed  a  capital  of  $13,881,263; 
carriages  and  wagons  employed  31,994  persons,  and  produced  to  the  amount  ot'j 
$10,897,887,  with  a  capital  of  $5,551,632;  mills  of  Tarious  kinds  employed- 
60,788  persons,  and  produced  to  the  amount  of  $76,545,346,  with  a  capital  of  { 
$65,858,470;  vessels  were  built  to  the  amount  of  $7,016,094;  furniture  was; 
made  b;^  18,003  persons,  and  employed  a  capital  of  $6,989,971.    There  were 
1553  printing-offices,  447  binderies,  138  daily,  135  semi-weekly  or  tri-weekly, 
and  1141  weekly  newspapers,  and  337  periodicals;  the  whole  employing  11,533 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  $5,874,815.     Iron  manufactures  employed  a  capital  of 
$30,433,131,  and  30,497  persons;  glass  manufactures  employed  3336  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  $3,084,100,  producing  articles  to  the  amount  of  $3,890,393.    The 
anthracite  coal  employed  a  capital  of  $4,355,603,  and  3043  persons ;  bituminous 
coal,  a  capital  of  $1,868,863,  and  3768  persons ;  and  lead,  a  capital  of  $1,346,756, 
and  1017  persons.    The  total  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was 
$367,736,579.    For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  manufactures,  see  the  articles 
on  the  respective  States. 

The  whale,  cod,  mackerel  and  other  fisheries  have  long  been  an  interest  of  great 
national  importance.  They  are  carried  on  chiefly  from  the  New  England  States, 
and  in  New  England  ships.  The  whale-fishery  is  prosecuted  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  chiefly  south  of  the  line,  for  the  right  or  black  whale ;  and  in  the  Southern, 
Indian,  and  Pacific  oceans,  for  the  spermaceti  whale.  In  the  year  1841, 600  ves- 
sels, of  193,000  tons,  were  employed  in  this  business;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  spermaceti  and  whale  oil  was  brought  home,  of  the  value  of  about 
$7,400,000.  Seal  oil  and  furs  are  also  obtained  in  the  Antarctic  seas  by  these 
adventurous  seamen.  The  fishery  is  carried  on  chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Nan- 
tucket and  New  Bedford,  and  also,  but  on  a  less  scale,  from  New  London,  Sag 
Harbour,  Warren,  Bristol,  Hudson,  &c.  About  16,000  men  are  engaged  in  it, 
and  the  seamen  are  paid,  not  by  fixed  wages,  but  by  a  certain  share  in  the  profits 
of  the  voyage.  Those  in  the  Pacific  and  Southern  oceans  are  generally  absent 
from  two  to  three  years  at  a  time.  The  cod-fishery  is  pursued  on  the  banks  and 
coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  Labrador  coasts.  It  employs  many  thousands 
of  tons  of  small  craft,  some  of  which  make  several  trips  a  year ;  those  on  the 
coast-fisheries  generally  remain  longer.  The  mackerel-fishery  also  employs  a 
great  amount  of  shipping.  In  1840  the  fisheries  produced  773,967  quintals  of 
smoked  or  dried  fish,  and  473,359  J  barrels  of  picklea  fish. 

No  part  of  the  world  presents  such  an  extensive  river  commerce.  Steamvves- 
sels,  first  introduced  in  America  on  the  Hudson  river,  ply  on  all  the  principal 
streams;  and  upwards  of  100,000  tons  of  this  species  of  craft  belongs  to  the 
United  States,  almost  the  whole  of  which  is  on  the  interior  waters.  The  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries,  comprisincr  alone  an  extent  of  8000  miles,  is  traversed  by 
350  steamboats.  Neither  the  States  nor  individuals  have  been  slow  in  improving 
and  extending  these  natural  advantages ;  and  the  spirit  with  which  they  have 
undertaken,  and  the  perseverance  they  have  shown  in  executing  the  most  magni- 
ficent plans,  have  shed  a  lustre  on  the  American  name.  The  great  land-locked 
bays  of  the  coast  have  been  conne<:ted  by  a  chain  of  canals,  afibrdtng  a  safe 
internal  water-route  from  Narragansett  Bay  to  Albemarle  Sound.  The  eastern 
and  western  waters  have  been  united  by  several  channels,  which  either  turn  the 
Alleghanies,  or  surmount  their  summits.  The  waters  of  the  lakes  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi have  been  connected  at  various  points,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  navigation 
of  the  most  important  rivers  have  been  overcome  by  removing  the  bars  or  ledges 
which  obstructed  their  channels,  or  by  side-cuts,  locks,  and  dams.  The  whole 
length  of  this  artificial  navigation  is  not  less  than  4000  miles ;  all  of  which,  with 
one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  has  been  executed  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-five 
years.  These  great  works  have  already  given  fresh  life  to  manufactures,  and 
encouraged  the  establishment  of  new  ones;  invigorated,  and  in  many  places 
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created,  internal  trade ;  promoted  agriculture,  which  requires  a  cheap  and  easy 
transportation  for  the  bulky  articles  which  it  consnnies  and  produces ;  and  deve- 
loped, in  an  astonishing  degree,  the  mining  industry  of  the  country. 

The  Americans  have  equally  surpassed  ail  other  people  in  the  number  and 
extent  of  their  rail-roads,  having,  in  about  fifteen  years,  constructed  4500  miles 
of  these  artificial  levels,  over  which  carriages  are  propelled  by  locomotive  steam- 
engines  at  the  rate  of  from  30  to  30  miles  an  hour.  Although  this  contrivance  is 
less  adapted  than  canals  to  the  conveyance  of  bufky  articles,  yet  it  possesses 
some  advantages  over  that  mode  of  transport,  such  as  that  of  not  being  interrupted 
by  ice,  and  of  being  suited  to  certain  localities  in  which,  artificial  water  commu- 
nication would  be  impracticable* 

iThe  people  of  the  United  States,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  have 
been  very  attentive  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  this  cause  is  continually 
gaining  a  stronger  "hold  on  the  community.  It  is  recommended  by  all  the  gover- 
nors of  the  States,  in  their  annual  messages  to  their  respective  Legislatures. 
Most  of  the  older  States  have  respectable  funds  devoted  to  the  support  of  common 
schools,  and,  in  the  new  States,  the  general  government  have  provided  funds  for 
the  support  of  schools,  by  setting  apart  one  36th  section  in  each  township,  con- 
taining each  one  square  mile,  for  the  puiposes  of  common  education.  The  amount 
of  land  already  set  apart  for  educational  purposes,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  is  com- 
puted to  amount  to  8,000,000  of  acres.  The  same  spirit  is  also  extending  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  has  penetrated  even  to  the  Indian  tribes ;  and  the  Choctaw 
nation  has  applied  $18,000  per  annum  out  of  the  moneys  which  they  receive  from 
j  the  United  States,  to  the  support  of  schools.  Knowledge  and  virtue  are  regarded 
as  the  main  pillars  of  the  republic.  In  less  than  twenty  years  from  the  landing 
at  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  Cambridge  College  was  founded,  and  numerous  similar 
institntions  have  been  successively  established,  from  that  day  to  this. 

The  following  are  among  the  principal  colleges  and  universities  in  the  country, 
with  the  date  of  their  establishment :  Cambxidge  College,  now  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, in  1638;  Yale  College,  at  New  Haven,  in  1700;  Nassau  Hall,  or  Colleffe 
of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  in  1746;  Brown  University,  at  Providence,  m 
1764 ;  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  1769 ;  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  at  Uhapel  Hill,  in  1739;  Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick, 
Maine,  in  1794 :  and,  among  the  more  recent  institutions,  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  in  1806 ;  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  in  1819 ; 
Amherst  College,  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  in  1821 ;  and  many  others.  Per- 
hape,  if  fewer  mstitutions  had  been  chartered,  and  they  had  been  more  liberally 
endowed,  the  beneficial  results  would  have  been  greater,  though  the  number  edu- 
cated wonld  probably  have  been  less. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  in  the  United  States  173  colleges, 
or  universities,  with  16,333  students ;  3343  academies,  with  164,159  students; 
(47,309  common  and  primary  schools,  with  1,845,344  scholars.  In  the  above 
enumeration,  theological  and  medical  schools,  where  they  are  separate  from  col- 
leges, are  ranked  among  universities  and  colleges.  In  the  academies,  the  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  grammar,  history,  logic,  rhetoric,  natural  and  moral  phi- 
!  losopby,  ^.,  are  taught  The  common  schools  are  extensively  provided  with 
j  libraries,  and  appropriate  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  sciences  taught  4n 
them. 

There  are  38  theological  seminaries,  belonging  to  different  denominations, 
designed  to  succeed  a  collegiate  course;  some  of  which  are  connected  with  col- 
I  leges.  The  principal  of  them  are  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  Mass., 
I  Congregational ;  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  Presbyterian ;  the  theo- 
'  logical  seminary  at  Auburn,  Presbyterian ;  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Epis- 
*  copal  Church,  New  York,  Protestant  Episcopal;  the  theological  institution  at 
Newtown,  Massachusetts,  Baptist;  and  the  theological  departments  of  Yale 
College  and  Harvard  University. 

There  are  eight  law  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  earliest 
institution  of  this  kind  was  founded  in  1798,  by  the  Hon.  Tapping  Reeve,  and 
taught  afterward  by  him  in  connection  with  the  Hon.  James  Gould,  both  judges 
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of  the  Supreme  Coart  of  Connecticut.  At  this  institution,  many  of  the  principal 
ciyilians  in  the  United  States  have  been  educated.    It  is  now  discontinued. 

There  are  28  medical  schools,  some  of  them  connected  with  colleges.  The 
principal  are  the  medical  departments  of  the  Unirersitj  of  Pennsylvania ;  of 
Harvard  University;  of  Yale  Coliese;  of  Dartmouth  College;  of  Transylvania 
University;  of  the  University  of  IVfaryland,  at  Baltimore;  of  the  University  of 
New  York ;  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians,  New  York ;  the  Louisville 
Medical  Institution ;  the  Vermont  Academy  of  Medicine,  at  Castleton,  &c. 

There  is  no  established  church  in  the  United  States,  religion  being  left  to  the 
voluntary  choice  of  the  people.  No  sect  is  favoured  by  the  laws  beyond  another, 
it  being  an  essential  principle  in  the  National  and  State  governments,  that  legisla- 
tion may  of  right  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  public  worship  only  so  far  as  to  pro- 
tect every  individual  in  the  unmolested  exercise  of  that  of  his  choice.  Nor  is  any 
legislative  provision  made  for  the  support  of  religion,  except  that,  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  Logislature  is  enjoined  to  require,  and  in  New  Hampshire  is  empowered 
to  authorize,  the  several  towns  and  parishes  to  make  adequate  provision,  at  their 
own  expense,  for  the  support  of  protestant  ministers.  The  same  was  the  case  in 
Connecticut  until  1818,  when  it  was  abolished  by  the  new  constitution.  But,  in 
all  the  other  States,  the  support  of  religion  is  left  entirely  to  the  voluntary  zeal  of 
its  professors. 

The  numbers  of  established  churches,  or  congregations,  are  estimated  at  over 
20,000,  and  the  ministers  at  about  25,000.  The  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous 
denomination.  The  Methodists  are  reckoned  as  second  in  numerical  amount; 
and  the  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Uni- 
versalists  and  Lutherans,  probably  rank,  in  point  of  numbers,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  mentioned.  Other  sects,  respectable  in  amount  of  numbers,  are  the 
Dutch  Reformed,  Christians,  Unitarians,  Friends  or  Quakers,  Moravians,  &c. 
In  fact,  almost  all  the  sects  of  Christianity  are  represented  in  our  country. 

To  the  State  governments  is  committed  that  branch  of  legislation  which  relates 
to  the  regulation  of  local  concerns.  These  bodies  make  and  alter  the  laws  which 
regard  property  and  private  riprhts,  appoint  judges  and  civil  officers,  impose  taxes 
for  State  purposes,  and  exercise  all  other  rights  and  powers  not  vested  in  the 
federal  government  by  positive  enactment.  They  are,  in  their  composition,  very 
similar  to  the  federal  government.  The  legislature  consists  always  of  two 
branches,  both  of  which  are  returned  by  the  same  electors ;  and  these  electors  may 
be  said  to  comprise  the  whole  adult  white  population,  the  usual  qualifications  being 
citizenship,  with  one  or  two  years'  residence,  and  payment  of  taxes.  ^ 

There  are  no  early  enumerations  of  the  population  on  which  much  reliance  can 
be  placed ;  but,  in  1753,  the  number  was  estimated  at  1,051,000.  A  regular 
decennial  census,  taken  since  1790,  gave,  at  that  period,  3,929,827;  in  1800, 
5,305,925 ;  in  1810, 7,239,814  ;  in  1820, 9,638,131.  It  is  most  interesting  to  con- 
sider, as  the  immensiQr  of  unoccupied  land  leaves  full  scope  for  this  power  of 
multiplication,  how  vast  the  future  numbers  may  be  with  which  this  region  will 
be  peopled,  and  which  will  render  it  much  the  greatest  state  that  ever  existed  in 
ancient  or  modem  times.  It  is  calculated,  upon  good  grounds,  that  in  a  century 
it  will  contain  160,000,000 ;  and  still,  being  only  hfSf  so  densely  peopled  as 
Britain  or  France,  leave  ample  scope  for  future  increase.  The  Americans,  should 
they  continue  united,  would  then  become  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world,  and  the 
most  powerful  States  of  Europe  would  rank  as  secondary  to  them. 

The  population,  exclusive  of  the  Indians,  whose  numbers  are  not  comprised 
in  the  aoove  statements,  consists  of  three  classes — whites,  free  coloured  persons, 
and  slaves — whose  relative  proportions  at  six  different  periods  are  here  given : 


WhitM. 

1790 3,172,464 

1800 4,304,489 

1810 5,862,004 

1820 7,861,710 

1830 10,526,248 

1840 14,189,705 


Slaves.  Fre«  coloured. 

697,897 59,465 

893,041 108,395 

1,191,364 186,446 

1,538,038 232,524 

2,009,043 319,599 

2,487,355 386,293 
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In  regard  to  these  numbers,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  census  of  1790  are 
not  included  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  and  North-west  Territories,  esti- 
mated at  about  12,000;  and  that,  between  1800  and  1810,  Louisiana  was  acquired 
with  about  50,000  inhabitants ;  and  39,000  Africans  were  brought  into  the  coun- 
try. The  following  statement  shows  the  relative  rate  of  increase  of  the  whole 
population,  and  of  each  of  the  three  classes,  in  the  three  periods  from  1810  to 
1820,  from  1820  to  1630,  and  from  1830  to  1840: 

1810-1830.         1820-1830.         1830-1840. 

Increase  of  whole  population. . .  .33.3  per  ct.« . . . 33.4  per  ct. . . .  .30  per  ct. 

Whites 34    . .  " 33.9. .  " 35      »* 

Slaves 28.6. .  " 30.6. .  " 21      " 

Free  Blacks 24.8. .  " 37.4. .  " 23.75" 

•  .••*•••.•  JjiaCKS  *  ..•.....•*  •  400.9.  ■       .....  .(51.0.  •       .....  .«o 


1. 


IMO 


Maine.  • 
jV«  h«  •  •  • 
Verml  . 


R.  I 

Conn. •  • 
N.  York 
N\  Jer. 
Penu'i 

Del 

Maryl'd 

D.  ofC. 

Virginia 

N.  Car. 

a  Car. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alab'ina 

MiM'ppi 

liouis'a 

Teu'aee 

KeniV 

Uhio  . . . 

Indiana 

Ulinoii . 

Miaeouri 

Miehg*n 

Arkan*! 

Iowa . . . 

Wis.  T. 

U.aN. 


Totalf. 


TDt»l. 


J51.7I9 
183,769 
154.4S5 
4123^45 

69.  m 
2S1.U03 
586.780 
811.949 
6(»,a65 

04.373 
341.54» 

14.093 
8H0.200 
478. 1U3 
345^1 
]G2,1U1 


8350 


105,602 

220.955 

45.365 

4^5 


I5;i05.»5 


C 


uio 


TotaL 


381 

95 

20, 

13.4iB 

l.TOtJ 

6.153 

105,C35 

3,244 

345.79e 

133.290 

146.151 

59.404 


3,480 


13,584 
40,343 


288,705 
214,360 
217.713 
47*2,040 

77.031 
S6S.042 
959.049 
249.555 
810.031 

72,674 
380,546 

24.0i>3 
974.022 
555,300 
415.115 
252.433 


■i«T«. 


103 

310 

15.107 

10,851 

795 

4.177 

111.502 

5,395 

392.51b 

166.824 

196,365 

105,218 


135 


40.352 

76A56 

261.727 

406,511 

230.760 

24,520 

12,282 

90.845 

4,7ttJ 


893.041J  7,239.814 


17,088 

34.660 
44.535 
80,561 


237 

16E 

3,011 


Total. 


298.335 
244.161 
835.764 
523.287 
83.059 
875.202 

1,372,812 
277.575 

1,049.458 

72,749 

407,350 

33,036 

1.065.370 
638,829 
502,741 
340.987 


I27.9UI 

75.448 

153.407 

423.813 

564.317 

581.434 

147,178 

55.311 

66,580 

8.890 

14,273 


■lairn. 


UW 


ToU). 


•UfM. 


48 

97 

10.068 

7,557 

211 

4.509 

107,396 

6.377 

425.153 

205.017 

258,475 

149.656 


41.879 
32.814 
69.064 
80.107 
126.732 


190 

917 

10.222 


1,191.3641  9,638.131 


1,617 


1.538.0381 


399.055 
969.328 
280.658 
010.408 

97.199 

397.665 

1,918,608 

320.823 

1, 348^238 

76.748 
447.040 

39,834 

1.811.405 

737,987 

581,lh5 

516,823 

34.730 
309.527 
136.621 
215.739 
681.904 
Cf7.917 
037.903 
343.031 
157.445 
140.455 

.36.629 

30,388 


IMO 


TotaL 


12,H66,030  2.009,043 


14 

35 

76 

8.254 

403 

3.292 

102  JKM 

6,119 

469.757 

247.601 

315,401 

217.531 

1.^501 

117.549 

65.059 

109,588 

141.603 

165,213 


25.081 


•  •••••« 


4,576 


501,973 

984.574 

891,948 

737.600 

106.830 

309.978 

3,488.931 

373.300 

1.734.033 

78,085 

470.019 

43.712 

1.239,797 

753.410 

594.398 

091.392 

54.477 

590.750 

375.651 

352,411 

829.210 

779.828 

1,519  467 

685.866 

476.183 

383.702 

813.367 

97.574 

43,113 

30.045 

6,100 


5 

17 

4 

674 

64 

2005 

89,737 

4.694 

448.987 

945,817 

337.036 

880.944 

85.717 

85.3,532 

195.211 

168.453 

183.050 

183.258 

3 

3 

331 

58,240 


19,935 


17.069,4532.487355 


Agesy  4c^.  of  the  different  Classes  of  the  Population  in  1840. 


raaa  white  piipolation. 


Under  5  yean  of  a;e 
Of  5  to    10 

lOto    15 

15  to    SO 

SOto    30 

30  to    40 

40tn    50 

50to    60 

CO  to    70 

70  to    80 

SOto    90 

00  to  100 

Upwarda  of  100 

TbtaU 


1,270,743 

1,024.050 

897,530 

756,106 

1,382.453 

866,452 

5.16,606 

314.528 

174.238 

80.067 

81.677 

3,508 

476 


Faoalta. 


1.90.3.319 

086.040 

83tt.630 

792.223 

1.253.400 

77:M20 

r02.18J 

304.852 

173,32^ 

80,565 

83.063 

3.3.12 

316 


OOLODRKD  POPCLATION. 


Under  10 

Of    JO  to    84 

34  to    36 

36  to  55  • . .  • 
55  to  100. . . . 

Upwards  of  100. . 


7,840,37616.030.048 


rrta  Mates,  riw 


56.384 
52.805 
35,321 
98,274 
13.513 
384 


55,069 
56.503 
41.683 
30.371 
15.753 
302 


Total! 186.457      190.778     1J246.406  1,940.705 


4S9.584 

30l,20l> 

235.386 

145.960 

51.331 

750 


raaala  •tatM*. 


431.465 
3W.117 
339.825 
139.304 
40.746 
56t 


IMBM*  aad  Ulotk  BUad.  DmT  aa«  Da 

Whites 14.508 5.034 6.683 

Blacks 3.036 1.803 077 


Totals....  17.434 6,010 


7,650 

Revolutionary  and  military  pensioners 20,707 

Whites  over  30  unable  to  read  and  write. . .  .549,603 


u 
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The  whole  number  of  aborigines  existing  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  was  estimated  in  1844  at  335,350;  of  whom  perhaps  50,000 
reside  in  the  Oregon  territory,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  residue  east 
of  that  region.  Of  those  on  tlie  Atlantic  side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  85,348 
have  removed  from  its  eastern  to  its  western  bank,  and  settled  in  the  Western  or 
Indian  territory,  assigned  to  them  by  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  and 
31,587  are  still  east  of  that  stream.  Of  the  Indians  residing  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  168,290  are  indigenous  to  that  region, 
nowise  under  the  control  of  our  government :  of  these,  the  principal  are  the  Siouz, 
Parwnees,  Camanches,  Minatarees,  Blaekfeet,  Crows,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Assini- 
boioes.  The  most  humane  exertions  have  constantly  been  in  operation,  on  the 
pavt  of  the  general  government,  to  preserve  the  race  from  extinction,  by  severe 
provisions  to  prevent  their  obtaining  ardent  spirits,  and  by  unwearied  efforts  to 
train  them  to  the  arts  and  agriculture,  and  to  impart  to  them  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation and  Christianity.  Under  the  system  adopted  by  the  government,  agents 
and  9ub-agents,  interpreters  and  mechanics,  are  employed  among  the  different 
Indian  tribes,  to  carry  these  purposes  into  effect;  and  the  President  is  authorized 
to  cause  the  stores  of  the  licensed  traders  to  be  searched,  and,  if  ardent  spirits 
are  found  among  the  articles  for  sale,  the  Whole  goods  are  forfeited  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  whole  number  of  Indian  schools  establisbed  among  them,  partly  by  chari- 
table associations  of  the  different  religious  denominations,  and  partljr  by  pecuniary 
aid  from  the  government,  is  78.  The  sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated  in  1844, 
by  the  U.  S.  government,  to  assist  in  their  maintenance.  Of  the  foregoing 
schools,  63  were  reported  in  1844,  with  2667  scholars  and  100  teachers,  including 
those  in  the  Spencer  academy  and  Fort  Coffee  academy,  in  the  Choctaw  nation ; 
the  first  of  these  contained  3  teachers  and  110  pupils,  and  the  latter,  1  teacher 
and  36  pupils.  Two  of  the  schools  at  Fort  Leavenworth  arc  manual  labour 
schools,  one  of  which,  under  the  direction  of  the  Methodists,  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  Indian  schools,  containing  159  scholars. 

The  territory  of  the  confederacy  is  at  present  divided  into  twenty-eight  States, 
one  Territory,  and  one  Federal  District,  which  contains  the  seat  of  government. 
This  does  not  include  the  extensive  tract  assigned  to  the  Indians,  called  the  West- 
em  Territory;  the  region  west  of  the  Missouri  and  north  of  the  Platle;  and  the 
residue  of  the  late  Iowa  Territory,  of  which  the  State  of  Iowa  now  forms  a  part; 
and  that  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  which  the  white  population  is  yet  of 
small  amount,  and  which  has  received  no  political  oreranization.  The  States 
are  divided,  for  municipal  purposes,  into  sections,  styled  counties ;  except  in 
South  Carolina,  where  they  are  called  districts;  and  in  Louisiana, where  they  are 
called  parishes.  In  the  States  of  New  England,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  the  counties  are  subdivided  into  town- 
ships (in  some  States  these  are  called  towns),  and  in  Delaware  into  hundreds. 


THE  EASTERN,  or  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

New  England  comprises  the  six  States  situated  east  of  the  Hudson,  viz., 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 
The  inhabitants  are  almost  exclusively  of  unmixed  English  origin,  and,  though 
never  united  as  a  political  whole,  they  have  at  different  periods  been  connected 
for  their  common  interests.  From  the  earliest  settlement  of  their  country,  they 
have  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  for  literary  and  religious  instruction,  and, 
trained  to  habits  of  industry,  economy,  and  enterprise,  by  the  circumstances  of 
their  peculiar  situation,  as  well  as  by  the  dangers  of  prolonged  wars,  they  present 
traits  of  character  which  are  considered  as  remarkable  abroad,  as  they  are  common 
at  home. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  infinitely  varied.  In  the  interior  it  is  mountain- 
ous, with  fertile  valleys  between.  The  land  along  the  sea-shore  presents  in  ge- 
neral an  irregular  surface,  consisting  of  hills  and  ridges,  with  flats  of  moderate 
extent.  The  inland  portion  towards  the  mountains  presents  an  almost  constant  sue- 
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cession  of  short  hills  and  narrow  valleys.  There  are  no  extensive  plains  throngh- 
oat  the  whole  of  New  England.  Much  of  the  soil  is  good,  yet  in  general  it  r^ 
quires  diligent  cultivation,  and  compels  the  farmer  to  use  great  industry  to  pro- 
cure tolerable  crops;  and  although  it  well  repays  the  labour  of  the  husbandman, 
it  is  on  the  whole  less  fruitful  than  many  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  New  England  States  are  largely  engaged  in  manufactures.  The 
diflerent  establishments  of  various  kinds  are  too  numerous  to  specify.  The  cotton 
factories,  in  particular,  employ  a  vast  number  of  hands  and  a  great  amount  of 
capital.  A  proof  of  the  result  of  these  great  establishments  may  bo  found  in  the 
fact  that  twenty-five  years  ago  the  chief  cottons  of  the  United  States  were  im- 
ported from  India.  New  England  now  sends  her  manufactured  cottons  there,  and 
finds  the  trade  profitable.  Since  the  manufacturing  system  has  prevailed,  this 
part  of  the  Union  has  rapidly  increased  in  population  and  business. 

The  New  Englanders  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  Bank  and  whale  fisheriea 
This  pursuit  employs  many  thousands  of  hands,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant items  in  this  section  of  the  United  States,  and  trains  vast  numbers  of  the  most 
experienced  and  intrepid  mariners  in  the  world. 

An  active  commerce  is  carried  on  from  the  ports  of  New  England  with  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  their  ships  spread  their  sails  in  every  sea,  and  her  lumber 
manufactures  and  (he  produce  of  her  fisheries  are  extensively  exported.  Almost 
every  village  carries  on  some  handicraft,  and  the  fanner  often  employs  the  long 
winter  evenings  in  some  ^inful  task.  Thus  are  produced  many  little  objects 
which  although  in  appearance  of  small  value,  yet  in  the  aggregate  constitute  a 
source  of  considerable  wealth  to  the  community,  and  are  produced  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  almost  to  rival  in  value  the  products  of  the  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  have 
been  a  religious  people.  The  entire  freedom  of  opinion  enjoyed  by  them  has  led 
to  a  diversity  of  religions  denominationa  In  almost  every  town  and  village  are 
several  places  of  public  worship  belonging  to  the  different  sects  common  m  the 
country,  among  which  are  Congregational ists,  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Methodists, 
Unitarians,  &c.  It  is  disreputable  for  a  man  to  have  no  religious  belief,  and  there 
are  few  who  do  not  give  their  support  to  some  one  mode  of  religious  worship. 
The  sabbath  is  stricUy  observed,  and  the  people  generally  attend  public  worship 
twice  during  the  day. 

Education  is  more  universal  here  than  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  find  persons  of  mature  age  who  have  not  been  instructed  in  the 
common  branches  of  school  learning.  Institutions  of  learning  and  education  were 
established  at  an  early  period  by  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  some  of  which 
at  the  present  day  are  the  most  respectable  and  efficient  in  the  Union.  A  large 
part  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  United  States  have  been  educated  at  Har- 
vard and  Yale  colleges,  and  though  there  are  many  similar  institutions  in  other 
States,  still  many  sUidents  from  the  south  and  west  are  annually  taught  in  the 
colleges  of  New  England. 

The  population  of  New  England  has  been  gradually  increasing.  In  1700  it 
was  about  120,000,  and  in  1765  was  estimated  at  345,000,  not  including  the  troops 
at  that  time  in  the  provinces.  The  amount  in  1820  was  1,659,854;  in  1830, 
1,954,609 ;  and,  in  1840,  2,235,002 ;  of  which  number  23  were  slaves. 


STATE    OP   MAINE. 

Maihb  is  the  most  northern  and  eastern  of  the  United  States.  Previous  to  the 
year  1820,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  at  which 
period  it  was  received  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State.  Maine  is  in  length 
from  north  to  south  about  216  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  162;  the  area  is  differ- 
ently estimated  at  firom  ^2,000  to  35,000  square  milesw  On  the  sea-coast,  the 
country  is  generally  level ;  at  some  distance  in  the  interior«  hilly ;  and  in  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  State  are  many  mountains  of  considerable  elevation. 
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The  principal  rivers  are  the  St.  Johns,  with  its  branches,  the  Allagash,  Wal- 
loostook,  ana  the  Aroostook;  with  the  Penobscot,  KennebeCf  Androscoggin, 
Saco,  Pleasant,  Damariscotta,  and  Union  rivers. 

.  The  sea-coast  of  Maine  is  remarkably  indented  with  bays  and  inlets,  which 
afford  great  facilities  for  navigation  and  commerce.  The  principal  are  Casco, 
Penobscot,  Frenchman's,  Englishman's,  Macliias,  and  Passamaquoddy  Bays. 

The  lakes  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  estimated  one-sixth  of  the  suiface  of  the 
State  consists  of  water,  and  indeed  they  form  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  country.  Some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  beauties,  and 
many  of  them  will  no  doubt  be  useful  mediums  of  communication  when  their 
vicinity  is  more  populous.  The  most  noted  are  Moosehead,  Umbagog,  Sebago, 
the  Schoodic  Lakes,  and  Lake  Chesuncook. 

The  soil  on  the  coast  is  various,  and  of  but  moderate  fertility :  in  the  interior, 
roost  of  the  land  is  more  productive,  and  some  of  it,  especially  on  the  Kennebec 
and  Penobscot  river,  is  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  grazing.  One 
of  the  most  important  productions  of  this  State  is  white-pine  timber,  which  is 
found  chiefly  on  the  Upper  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers,  and  also  on  the  Alla- 
gash. As  there  is  no  other  tract  of  country  yielding  this  lumber  to  any  considera- 
ble extent  in  the  Atlantic  States,  the  lands  producing  it  have  lately  much  advanced 
in  price. 

The  population  in  1790  was  96,540;  in  1800,  151,719;  in  1810,  338,705;  in 
1830, 398,335 ;  in  1830,  399,955 ;  and  in  1840, 501,793.  Of  these,  353,989  were 
white  males,  and  347,449  white  females ;  720  were  coloured  males,  and  635 coloured 
females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  101,630;  in  commerce,  3921;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trades,  31,879 ;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  10,091 ;  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions, 1889. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  in  the  State  59,308  horses  or  mules ; 
337,355  neat  cattle;  649,364  sheep;  117,386  swine.  There  were  produced, 
348,166  bushels  of  wheat;  137,941  of  rye;  950,538  of  Indian  corn;  355,161  of 
barley ;  1,076,409  of  oats ;  10,392,380  of  potatoes ;  and  601,358  tons  of  hay.  The 
products  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  $1,496,902,  and  of  lumber  to  $1,808,683. 

The  exports  of  Maine,  for  the  year  ending  September  1841,  were  $1,078,633, 
and  the  imports  $700,961.  There  were,  in  1840,  70  commercial  and  14  commis- 
sion houses  in  foreign  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  $1,646,936;  3330  retail 
dry-goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  $3,973,593 ;  3068  persons  employed 
in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  ot  $305,850. 

The  manufactures  of  Maine  are  considerable.  Home-made  or  family  manufac- 
tures amounted,  in  1840,  to  $804,397;  there  were  34  woollen  manufactories, 
which  employed  533  individuals,  producing  goods  to  the  amount  of  $413,366, 
with  a  capital  of  $316,105 ;  6  cotton  manufactories  produced  goods  to  the  amount 
of  $970,397,  with  a  capital  of  $1,398,000.  Flouring,  grist,  saw  and  other  mills, 
employed  3630  persons,  and  produced  to  the  amount  of  $3,161,593,  with  a  capital 
of  $3,900,565.  Ships  were  built  to  the  amount  of  81,884,903;  3610  persons 
were  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  $536,957.  Total  amount  of 
capital  employed  in  manufactures,  $7,147,834. 

The  principal  colleges  in  Maine  are  Bowdoin,  at  Brunswick,  founded  in  1794 ; 
Waterville  College,  at  Waterville,  founded  1820;  Bangor  Theological  Seminary, 
at  Bangor,  founded  1816;  Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Readfield,  founded  1833. 
These  institutions  had,  in  1840, 366  students.  There  were  in  the  State  86  acade- 
mies, with  8477  students;  3385  common  and  primary  schools,  with  164,477 
scholars.  There  were  3341  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  ^ 

The  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Con- 
gregational ists.  The  Baptists  had,  in  1836,  333  churches,  145  ordained  minis- 
ters, and  15,000  communicants;  the  Methodists,  115  travelling  preachers,  and 
15,493  communicants;  the  Congregational  ists,  161  churches,  119  ministers,  and 
13,370  communicants.  There  are  Sso  some  Free-will  Baptists,  Friends,  Episco- 
palians, Unitarians,  Universalists,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

The  chief  works  of  internal  improvement  are  the  Cumberland  and  Oxford 
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Canal,  completed  in  18S9,  20|  miles  long;  Bangor  and  Orono  Railroad,  com- 
pleted ill  1836,  10  miles  long;  the  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  Rail-road, 
incorporated  in  1837.  This  work,  in  connection  with  the  Elastem  Rail-road,  con- 
nects Boston  with  Portland ;  it  was  completed  in  1842.  Several  other  lines  of 
TaiV-roads  are  contemplated,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a  rail-road  from  Port- 
land to  Quebec. 

The  citj  of  Portland  is  the  lanrost  and  most  important  place  in  the  State.  It 
is  beantifullj  situated  on  Casco  Bay,  is  well  laid  out  and  handsomely  built,  and 
has  a  capacious  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  two  forts.  Here  are  six  banks, 
sixteen  churches,  a  court-house,  city  hall,  custom-house,  jail,  atheneum,  with  a 
public  library  containing  6000  volumes.  The  population,  in  1840,  was  15,218. 
The  city  of  Bangor,  the  most  important  place  on  the  Penobscot,  hps  trebled  its 
population  since  1830;  in  1840  it  contained  8627  inhabitants.  From  300  to  400 
million  feet  of  lumber  are  said  to  be  annually  exported  from  this  place. 

Augusta,  the  capital  of  the  State,  occupies  both  sides  of  the  Kennebec  river, 
50  miles  from  its  mouth  :  it  contains  a  handsome  State-house  of  granite,  and  an 
United  States  Arsenal.  Below  Augusta  are  Hallowell  and  Gardiner,  both  flourish- 
ing towns;  and  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  and  about  15  miles  from  the  sea, 
is  Bath,  noted  for  its  alKp-building.  From  Thomaston  is  exported  large  quantities 
of  lime,  marble,  and  granite.  Some  of  the  other  principal  towns  in  Maine,  are 
Eastport,  Machias,  Calais,  Orono,  Belfast,  Brunswick,  Saco,  and  York. 
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STATE  OF  NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

This  State  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lower  Canada ;  on  the  east,  by  Maine 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  south  by  Massachushetts ;  and  west  by  Vermont.  It  is 
in  length,  from  north  to  south,  about  160  miles;  and  from  east  to  west,  70  is 
about  the  average  breadth.  It  is,  in  area,  8500  square  miles.  The  sea-coast  of 
this  State,  from  Piscataqua  Harbor  to  the  south  boundary,  is  but  18  miles  in 
extent. 

The  country  on  the  coast  is  level :  in  the  interior,  the  surface  is  greatly  diversi- 
fied by  hills  and  valleys,  and  contains  several  mountains  of  considerable  height; 
among  which  are  the  White  Mountains,  the  most  elevated  of  any  in  the  New 
England  States.  The  other  considerable  elevations  are,  Moosehillock,  Monad- 
node,  Kearsarge,  Sunipee,  Ossipee,  &c. 

The  White  Mountains  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Washington,  Frank- 
lin, Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Pleasant.  Mount  Washington  is 
6,428  feet  in  height.  They  are  covered  with  snow  ten  months  in  the  year,  and 
are  often  seen  from  a  great  distance  at  sea,  and  frequently  before  any  intermediate 
land,  although  they  are  at  least  65  miles  in  the  nearest  direction  from  the  coast 
The  wild  and  snblime  character  of  their  scenery  causes  them  to  be  annually 
visited  by  numeroos  travelleTS.  The  ascent  to  their  summits  is  attended  with 
considerable  &tigue,  but  has  been  surmounted  in  a  few  instances  by  ladies.  The 
view  is  rendered  uncommonly  grand  and  picturesque  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
elevation,  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  hoffe  and  desolate  piles  of  rocks  extending  to  a  great  distance  in  every  direc- 
tion, in  the  western  pass  of  these  mountains,  there  is  a  remarkable  gap,  called 
the  Ifot^  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the  grandest  natural  curiosities  in  the  United 
States.  To  an  admirer  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  passage  throagh  the  Notch, 
and  the  views  from  the  summit,  afford  a  rich  repast.  Though  inferior  to  the 
Andes  or  the  Alps  in  elevation,  yet  they  display  the  grandest  mountain  scenery, 
sorpassinff  everything  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  this  country. 

The  pnncipal  rivers  of  New  England  have  their  origin,  either  wholly  or  in 
poirt,  in  this  State.  These  are,  the  Connecticut,  Merrimack,  Androscoggin,  Saco, 
and  Piscataqua.  The  other  most  considerable  streams  are,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Amonoosuck,  Sugar  River,  Ashnelot,  Contoocook,  Magallaway,  and  Nashua. 
The  principal  lakes  are  the  Winnipiseogee,  Umbagog,  Ossipee,  Sunapee,  Squam, 
and  Newfound  Lake.  | 
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The  inhabitants  of  New  Hampshire  are  prinoipallr  en^ged  in  agricaltore ;  the 
chief  products  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  &c. ;  and  horses  and 
cattle,  beef,  pork,  batter,  cheese,  &c.,  are  largely  exported.  There  are  some  large 
manufacturing  establishments,  chiefly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

The  mineral  resources  of  New  Hampshire  are  not  great.  Copper  is  found  at 
Franconia,  and  iron  is  abundant  in  Lisbon  and  Franconia;  plumbagro  or  black 
lead  also  occurs  in  several  places,  particularly  at  Bristol.  A  fine-grained  granite, 
which  is  quarried  in  many  places,  affords  an  excellent  building  material.  The 
forest  affords  abundance  of  excellent  timber,  and  the  white  pine  sometimes 
attains  the  height  of  200  feet,  with  a  straight  trunk  six  feet  and  upwards  in 
diameter. 

About  eight  miles  from  the  coast  are  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  belonging  partly  to 
New  Hampshire,  and  partly  to  Maine.  They  lie  between  Portsmouth  and  New- 
buryport,  and  are  hardly  more  than  a  cluster  of  shoals  rising  aboTo  the  water. 
The  inhabitants  are  about  100  in  number;  they  live  solely  by  fishing,  and  sup- 
ply Portsmouth  and  the  neighbouring  towns  with  fresh  fish. 

Tha  population  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1790,  was  141,855;  in  1800,  183,858; 
in  1810,  214,460;  in  1820,244,161;  in  1830,269,328;  ^d  in  1840,  284,974. 
Of  these,  139,004  were  white  males,  and  145,032  white  females;  248  were 
coloured  males,  and  290  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  77,949 ; 
in  commerce,  1379 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  17,826 ;  in  navigating  the  ocean, 
455 ;  do.  lakes,  rivers  and  canals,  198;  in  the  learned  professions,  1640. 

The  exports  for  the  year  1841  were  $10,384,  and  the  imports  $73,701.  The 
tonnage  entered  was  11,129,  cleared  3805  tons. 

In  1840  there  were  43,892  horses  or  mules,  275,562  neat  cattle,  617,390  sheep, 
and  121,671  swine.  There  were  produced,  422,124  bushels  of  wheat ;  308,148  of 
rye;  105,103  of  buckwheat;  1,162,572  of  Indian  com;  121,899  of  bailey; 
1,296,114  of  oats;  and  6,206,606  of  potatoes;  1,260,517  pounds  of  wool;  1,162,368 
of  sugar;  and  496,107  tons  of  hay.  The  produce  of  the  dairy  was  $1,638,543 ; 
of  lumber,  $433,217. 

Home-made  or  family  goods  were  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $538,303. 
There  were  66  woollen  manufactories,  152  fulIing-mlHs,  and  58  cotton  factories. 
The  total  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  $9,252,448. 

The  principal  literary  institution  of  the  State  is  Dartmouth  College,  in  Hano- 
ver, founded  in  1770;  to  which  is  attached  a  flourishing  medical  department. 
The  Gilmanton  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  in  1835,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Congre^tionalists.  In  these  institutions  there  were,  in  1840, 433  students. 
There  were  in  the  State  68  academies,  with  5799  students ;  3127  common  and 
primary  schools,  with  82,632  scholars.  There  were  942  white  persons,  over 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and 
Methodists.  In  1836,  the  Congregationalists  had  159  churches,  142  ministers, 
and  18,982  communicants;  the  Baptists  had  90  churches,  64  ordained  ministers, 
and  6505  communicants ;  the  Free-will  Baptists  had  100  conffregalions,  and  61 
ministers ;  the  Methodists  had  75  ministers.  Besides  these,  there  are  Presbyte- 
rians, Unitarians,  Episcopalians,  Universalists,  and  some  Roman  Catholics,  with 
two  societies  of  Shakers. 

Portsmouth,  the  only  sea-port,  and  the  lai^gest  town  in  the  State,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Piscataqua,  three  mile9  from  the  sea.  It  has  one  of  the  finest 
harboars  in  the  world,  affording  40  feet  of  water  in  the  channel  at  low  tide,  and 
being  easily  accessible  to  vessels  of  the  largest  sixe,  and  completely  landlocked. 
It  is  protected  by  several  forts.  The  tide  rises  ten  feet.  The  town  stands  on  a 
peninsular  elevation,  sloping  towards  the  harbour,  Snd  is  well  built.  It  contains 
seven  ehurohes,  seven  banks,  the  countT  buildings,  ^.,  and  is  well  supplied 
with  good  water  brought  from  the  neighbourhood.  Two  wooden  bridges  nave 
been  built  across  the  Piscatacnia,  one  of  which  is  1750  feet  long.  There  is  here 
a  navy-yard  belonging  to  the  United  States,  situated  on  Navy  Island,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  but  within  the  limits  of  Maine.  Pq>ulation  in  1840,  7887 ; 
'.being  195  less  than  in  1830. 
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Concord,  the  capital  of  the  State,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Merrimack  river,  ie 
handsomely  bnilt  on  two  principal  sueets ;  has  the  State-house  and  State  prison 
of  granite,  besides  banks,  churches,  hotels,  &c. ;  population,  4897.  In  the  south- 
east part  of  the  State,  are  several  towns  largely  engaged  in  manufactures ;  these 
are,  Dovor,  Somersworth,  Newmarket  and  Exeter ;  Uie  latter,  besides  its  mills  and 
manufactures,  contains  Phillip's  Academy,  a  well-known  and  respectable  semi- 
nary. These  are  all  on  navigable  rivers,  furnishing  fine  mill-seats,  and  constant 
communication  with  the  sea.  Nashua,  near  the  south  line  of  the  State,  contains 
several  large  cotton-mills ;  population  in  1840, 6054.  Hanover  and  Haverhill  are 
towns  of  between  2000  and  3000  inhabitants  each.  Amherst  and  Keene  are 
neat  and  thriving  towns  between  tlie  Merrimack  and  Connecticttt  rivers.  Man- 
chester, on  the  rormer,  is  a  manufacturing  town,  with  3235  inhabitants. 
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Vermont  is  bounded  N.  bv  Lower  Canada;  E.  by  New  Hampshire;  S.  by 
Massachusetts ;  W.  by  New  York ;  from  which  it  is  separated,  in  part,  by  Lake 
Champlain.  It  is  157  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south  ;  90  miles  in  breadth 
on  the  northern,  and  40  on  the  southern  boundary ;  and  contains  an  area  of  10,212 
square  miles,  or  6,535,680  acres. 

The  Green  Mountains,  from  which  the  State  derives  its  name,  on  account  of 
the  evergreens  with  which  they  are  covered,  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  State ; 
and  most  of  its  surface  is  uneven.  The  ranee  panes  through  its  whole  length, 
about  half-way  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Connecticut  river. 

From  these  mountains,  many  streams  take  their  rise :  the  most  important  are. 
Otter  creek.  Onion  river,  La  Moile,  and  Missisque,  which  empty  into  Lake  Cham- 
plain, on  the  west;  the  White,  Pasumpsic,  and  West  rivers,  which  flow  into  the 
Connecticut,  on  the  east 

The  scenery  of  this  State  is  romantic  and  beautiful,  the  air  pure  and  healthful, 
and  the  natives  industrious,  intelligent  and  hospitable. 

The  soil  is  fertile,  and  all  sorts  of  grain  suited  to  the  climate  are  produced  in 

Sreat  abundance.  Dark,  rich,  and  loamy,  it  is  admirably  calculated  to  sustain 
roogbt,  and  afibrds  the  finest  pasturage  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Wool  is 
becoming  an  important  product  here.  Cattle  of  various  kinds  are  raised,  with 
great  facility ;  and  nowhere  is  finer  beef  to  be  seen,  tlian  is  fed  on  the  rich  white 
clover  pastures  of  Vermont.  The  butter  and  cheese  are  universally  known  for 
their  excellence. 

Vermont  is  entirely  in  the  interior ;  yet,  by  the  system  of  internal  improvements, 
the  Champlain  Canal,  and  the  Lake,  vessels  and  steamboats  have  brought  her  ter- 
ritory almost  in  contiguity  with  the  sea.  Part  of  the  trade  goes  by  canal  to 
Albany,  and  part  down  the  lake  to  Montreal :  much  of  that  which  formerly  went 
to  Bostxm  and  Hartford,  is  now  drawn  by  the  Champlain  Canal  to  New  York. 
This  canal  has  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  State. 

The  population  of  Vermont  in  1790  was  85,589;  in  1800, 154,465;  in  1810, 
217,895;  in  1820,  235,764;  in  1830,  280,679;  in  1840,  291,948.  Of  these, 
146,378  were  wbito  males;  144,840,  do.  females;  364  were  coloured  males ;  366, 
do.  females.  Employed  in  a^culture,  73,150;  in  commerce,  1303;  in  manu- 
factures and  trades,  13,174;  in  mining,  77;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  41 ;  do. 
lakes,  riters  and  canals,  146 ;  in  the  learned  professions,  1563. 

In  1840  there  were  in  the  State,  60,402  horses  and  mules;  384,341  neat  cattle ; 
1,681,819  sheep;  203,800  swine.  There  were  produced,  495,800  bushels  of 
wheat;  1,119,678  of  Indian  corn;  230,993  of  rye ;  54,781  of  barley;  888,416  of 
buckwheat;  2,222,548  of  oats ;  8,869,751  ofpotatoes ;  3,699,235  pounds  of  Wool ; 
4,647,934  of  sugar;  836,739  tons  of  hay.  The  products  of  the  dairy  amounted  to 
•9,008,737 ;  ofthe  orchard,  to  $213,944 ;  of  lumber,  to  $349,939. 

The  ezpoits  of  this  State,  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th,  1841,  were  $277,987, 
and  the  imports  were  246,739 ;  the  tonnage  entered  was  13,560,  and  the  tonnage 
cleared  of  the  same  amount. 

Vermont  is  an  agricultural,  rather  than  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  State. 
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There  were,  in  1840,  747  retail  storeB,.with  a  capital  of  f3.964»060;  the  lumber 
trade  employed  a  capital  of  $45,506 ;  home-made  or  family  goods  were  produced 
to  the  amount  of  $674,548 ;  95  woollen  factories  and  239  fulling-mills  produced 
articles  to  the  amount  of  $1,331,953,  with  a  capital  of  $1,406,950;  7  cotton  fac- 
tories, with  a  capital  of  $118,000,  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $113,000. 
The  total  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  the  State,  was 
$4,336,440. 

There  are  three  colleges  in  Vermont.  The  University  of  Vermont,  at  Burling- 
ton, was  founded  in  1791 ;  Middlebury  College,  at  Middlebury,  was  founded  in 
1800;  Norwich  University  was  founded  in  1834.  In  these  institutions  there 
were,  in  1840,333  students.  There  were  in  the  State  40  academies,  with  4113 
students,  and  3402  common  and  primary  schools,  with  82,117  scholars.  There 
were  in  the  State  2270  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

The  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Congregationalists,  Baptists  and 
Methodists.  In  183G,  the  Congregationalists  had  186  churches,  114  ministers, 
and  20,575  communicants;  the  baptists  had  125  churches,  78  ministers,  and 
10,535  communicants ;  the  Methodists  had  75  itinerant  preachers ;  the  Episcopa- 
lians had  one  bishop,  and  18  ministers.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  Universalists  and  Christians,  and  a  few  Unitarians  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

There  are  19  banks  in  the  State,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,335,530,  and 
a  circulation  of  $1,966,812.  Vermont  has  a  State  debt  of  about  $250,000,  about 
one-half  of  which  was  contracted  in  the  building  of  the  new  State-house. 

The  capital  of  the  State  is  the  little  town  of  Montpelier,  situated  in  a  wild  and 
rugged  region,  at  the  junction  of  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the  Onion 
river.  Here  is  a  handsome  State-house  of  granite,  recently  erected,  together 
with  the  public  buildings  of  the  county.  The  population  of  the  town  is  3725. 
West  of  the  mountains  are  several  flourishing  towns,  which  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  an  easy  communication  with  Lake  Champlain,  and,  through  it,  with  the  Hudson 
and  St  Lawrence.  St  Albans  is  a  neatly  built  town,  on  a  small  bay,  with  an 
active  and  increasing  trade,  and  containing  700  inhabitants.  Further  south  is 
Burlington,  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  and  the  principal  commercial  place  on 
the  lake.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gently  rising  slope,  overlooking  the  lake, 
and  it  has  an  excellent  harbour.  Here  are  the  county  buildings,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont ;  and  at  the  falls  of  the  Onion  river  there  are  some  manufactories. 
The  population  is  4271.  The  city  of  Vergennes,  with  1017  inhabitants,  is  acces- 
sible to  lake  vessels ;  and  the  American  squadron  on  the  lake  was  fitted  out  here 
in  1814.  The  falls  in  the  river  afford  some  good  mill-seats.  Above  Vergennes 
is  Middlebury,  which  contains  some  mills,  and  a  college.  Marble  of  a  good 
quality  is  quarried  here.  Population,  3162.  Higher  up  the  river  is  Rutland, 
containing  ({uarries  of  marble,  several  manufacturing  establishments,  and  the 
public  buildings  of  the  county,  with  3708  inhabitants.  On  the  same  side  of  the 
mountains,  but  farther  south,  is  Bennington,  near  which  are  found  limestone,  mar- 
ble, and  iron.  Here  are  some  mills  and  iron-works.  Population,  3429.  This 
place  is  noted  for  the  victory  gained  in  1777  by  General  Stark. 

Crossing  the  mountains,  and  entering  the  rich  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  we 
find  a  number  of  thi iving  towns  and  neat  villages,  lining  its  fertile  meadows.  By 
means  of  soTeral  short  canals,  boats  are  enabled  to  ascend  the  river  above  New- 
bury ;  the  principal  of  these  cuts  is  at  Bellows'  Falls,  where  a  fall  of  fifty  feet  is 
overcome  by  nine  locks,  and  an  excavation  of  half  a  mile  in  length.  BratUeboro' 
is  a  busy  place  of  2624  inhabitants,  and  containing  some  manufactories.  Windsor 
is  a  neat  town  in  a  picturesque  situation,  with  the  loftv  peaks  of  Ascutney  Moun- 
tain towering  above  it  A  small  stream  which  runs  through  the  town,  serves  to 
carry  the  machinery  of  several  manufacturing  establishments ;  and  there  is  a  State 
prison  built  of  granite,  and  conducted  on  the  Auburn  plan.  Population,  3744. 
At  the  little  village  of  Bellows'  Falls,  the  river  is  suddenly  contracted  from  300 
to  16  or  30  feet  wide,  and  rushes  with  great  impetuosity  through  a  narrow 
chasm  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  having  a  fall  of  nearly  fifty  feet  in  a  half  of  a  mile. 
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Woodstock,  with  3315  iohabitaRtSy  lies  a  little  off  from  tlie  river;  and  higher  up, 
but  on  the  Connecticut,  is  Norwich :  civil  engineering  and  other  practical  sciences 
receive  particular  attention  in  the  institution  here,  styled  the  Norwich  University. 
Popolatioii,  3S18. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

This  State  is  bounded  north  by  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire;  east  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  south  by  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut ;  and  west  by  New  York. 
The  average  extent,  from  north  to  south,  is  70  miles,  and  from  eiast  to  west  140 ; 
area,  8500  square  miles.  The  Green  Mountains  range  throueh  the  central  parts 
of  the  State,  from  north  to  sooth.  These  mountains,  in  Uieir  whole  extent, 
abound  in  noble  elevations,  dsrk  green  forests,  pleasant  and  sheltered  valleys,  and 
an  infinite  variety  of  impressive  scenery.  The  highest  peaks  are  Saddle  Mt, 
Tsfibkonic,  Mt.  Tom,  Mt.  Holyoke,  &c. 

Massachusetts  has  no  large  rivers  wholly  within  her  boands.  The  Merrimack 
passes  out  of  New  Hampshire  into  the  northern  division  of  the  State,  emptying 
into  the  sea  at  Newbniyport.  The  Connecticut,  in  traversing  it  from  north  to 
south,  nearly  bisects  the  State.  The  Housatonic,  Charles  and  Ipswich,  Neponset 
and  Taunton,  though  they  have  short  courses,  are  pleasant  streams.  The  deep 
bay,  between  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod,  which  has  given  name  to  the  State,  has 
caused  it  to  be  known  in  the  other  States  by  the  name  of  the  Bay  State.  Cape 
Ann  bounds  it  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Cod  on  the  sooth. 

Agriculture  receives  here  great  attention,  and  is  conducted  with  a  superior 
degree  of  skill  and  intelligence.  Massachusetts  is  no  doubt  the  best  cultivated 
State  in  the  Union.  Both  the  Legislature  and  agricultural  societies  have  made 
greet  efforts  to  encoursge  a  skiltul  and  thriity  husbandry,  and  to  introduce  the 
best  foreign  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  fish- 
eries, are,  however,  the  great  objectB  of  pursuit. 

The  population  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  1790,  was  388,7^7 ;  in  1800, 
4S3,8i6;  in  1810,  473,040;  in  1830,  523,287;  in  1830,  610,408;  id  1840, 
737,690.  Of  these,  360,679  were  white  males,  and  368,351  white  females ;  4654 
were  coloured  males,  and  4015  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture, 
87,837 ;  in  commerce,  8063 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  85,176 ;  in  navigating 
the  ocean,  37,153;  do.  rivers  and  canals,  373;  in  mining,  499;  in  the  learned 
professions,  3804. 

In  1840,  there  were  in  the  State,  61,484  horses  or  mules ;  383,574  neat  cattle ; 
378,336  sheep ;  143,331  swine.  There  were  produced,  157,933  bushels  of  wheat ; 
536,014  of  rye;  1,809,193  of  Indian  corn;  87,000  of  buckwheat;  165,319  of 
bariey ;  1,319,680  of  oats ;  5,385,653  of  potatoes ;  and  569,395  tons  of  hay.  The 
products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  $2,373,399  \  of  the  orchard,  $389,177. 

Massachusetts  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  There  were  produced, 
in  1840, 389,715  quintals  of  dried  or  smoked  fish ;  124,755  barrels  of  pickled  fish ; 
3,630,978  gallons  of  spermaceti  oil ;  3,364,735  gallons  of  whale,  or  other  fish  oil. 
In  its  shipping  Massachusetts  is  the  second  State  in  the  Union,  being  inferior 
poly  to  New  York. 

The  exports  in  1840  amounted  to  $10,186,361,  and  the  imports  to  $16,513,858. 
There  were  341  commercial  and  133  commission  houses  ensfaged  in  foreign  trade,' 
with  a  capital  of  $13,881,517;  3635  retail  dry-goods  and  other  stores,  with  a 
capital  of  $13,705,038;  the  lumber  trade  employed  a  capital  of  $1,033,860;  the 
fisneries  employed  a  capital  of  $11,725,850. 

The  manufactures  of  Massachusetts  are  equally  distinguished  with  its  com- 
merce. Home-made  or  family  goods  were  produced  to  the  amount  of  $331,943; 
37  fulling-mills  and  144  woollen  manufactories  produced  articles  to  the  amount 
of  $7,083,898,  employing  a  capital  of  $4,179,850;  378  cotton  factories  produced 
articles  to  the  amount  of  $16,553,433,  and  employed  a  capital  of  $17,414,099; 
1533  saddleries  and  other  manufactories  of  leather  produced  articles  to  the  amount 
of  $10,553,836,  employing  a  capital  of  $3,318,544 ;  flouring,  grist  and  saw-mills 
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manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $1,771 ,185,  and  emplojed  a  capita]  of  $1,4409168; 
ships  were  built  to  the  amonnt  of  $1,349,994.  The  total  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  was  $41,774,446.  ^ 

Various  works  of  internal  impro?ement  have  been  executed,  whieh  aflfaid 
great  coovenienoe  and  facili^  to  travelling  and  transportation.  They  are, 
Uie  Middlesex  Canal,  which  extends  from  Boston  to  the  Merrimack  river,  86 
miles ;  the  Blackstone  Canal,  from  Worcester  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  45  miles ; 
and  the  Hampden  and  Hampshire  Canal,  20  miles  in  length,  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Farmington  Canal,  from  the  Connectiout  north  boundary  to  North- 
ampton. 

The  following  rail-roads  have  been  constructed,  via. :  from  Quincy  to  Neponset 
river,  3  miles ;  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  From  Boston  to 
Lowell^  36  miles,  with  a  continuation  through  Nashua  to  Concord,  N.H. ;  a  branch  of 
this  line  from  Wilmington  is  carried,  through  Andover  and  Exeter,  to  North  Ber- 
wick, Me.,  60  miles.  From  Boston  to  Providence,  42  miles,  and  thence  to  Sto- 
nineton,  Ct. ;  a  branch  line  extends  from  Mansfield,  through  Taunton,  to  New 
Bedford,  33  miles.  From  Boston  to  Worcester,  43  miles ;  then  commences  the 
Western  Rail-road,  through  Springfield  to  the  west  boundary  of  the  State,  where 
it  connects  with  Albany,  Hudson  and  Troy,  by  roads  lately  finished.  From 
Worcester  to  Norwich,  Ot.,  59  miles.  The  Eastern  Rail-road,  through  Salem 
and  Portsmouth,  to  Portland,  Me.,  104  miles.  The  Fitchburg  Rail-road,  leading 
through  Concord,  is  in  progress.  A  rail-road  from  Springfield  to  Hartford,  26 
miles,  is  on  the  point  of  oeing  completed. 

Massachusetts  has  three  colleges,  and  two  theological  seminaries.  Harvaid 
University,  at  Cambridge,  is  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  seminary  in  the  coun- 
try, having  been  founded  in  1638,  about  eighteen  years  after  the  first  landing  on 
the  rock  of  Plymouth ;  Williams  College,  at  Williamstown,  in  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  State,  was  founded  in  1793,  and  is  flourishing:  Amherst  College, at 
Amherst,  was  founded  in  1821,  and  has  had  an  unexampled  growth,  ranking  with 
the  first  colleges  in  New  England.  The  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Congregationalists,  has  been  munificently  endowed  by  a  few 
individuals,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  opened  for  students  in  the  autumn  of  1808.  The  Baptists  have 
a  fiourishing  theological  institution  at  Newtown,  founded  in  1825.  All  these 
institutions  had,  in  1840, 769  students.  There  were  251  academies  and  grammar 
schools  in  the  State,  with  16,746  students;  and  3362  common  and  primary 
schools,  with  160,257  scholars.  There  were  4448  white  pereons,  over  twenty 
yeare  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  These,  as  in  most  eases  in  the 
otates,  were  principally  made  up  of  foreign  immigrants. 

The  principal  reli^ous  denominations  are  Congregationalists,  Unitarians,  Bap- 
tists, Methodists,  Episcopalians,  and  Univerealists.  In  1836,  the  Orthodox  Con- 
gregationalists had  about  323  churches, 291  mini8tere,and  46,950  communicants; 
Uie  Unitarians  had  about  120  ministers;  the  Baptists  had  129  churches,  160 
ministers,  and  20,200  communicants;  the  Methodists  had  87  ministers ;>  the 
Episcopalians  had  one  bishop,  and  37  roinistere;  the  Univerealists  had  100  con- 
gregations, and  44  ministere ;  the  Friends  had  18  societies ;  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  one  bishop,  and  11  ministere.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  Presbyterians, 
phristians,  Swedenborgian  or  New  Jerusalem,  and  Shaken.  " 

Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  principal  city  of  New  England, 
is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  small  hilly  peninsula  on  Boston  Bay,  with  a  safe 
and  commodious  harbour,  deep  enough  to  admit  the  largest  vessels,  capable  of 
oontaininff  600  ships  at  once,  and  so  completely  landlocKed  as  to  be  perfectly 
secure.  Several  forts,  erected  on  these  islands,  command  the  approaches  to  the 
city.  Beside  the  main  peninsula,  the  city  comprises  another  peninsula,  called 
South  Boston,  connected  with  the  former  by  two  free  bridges;  and  the  island  of 
East  Boston,  with  which  communication  is  kept  up  by  steam  ferry-boats.  Four 
wooden  bridjges  also  connect  the  city  with  Charlestown  and  Cambridge;  a  solid 
causeway  of  earth  unites  it  to  Brookline;  and  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  has 
been  vaised  and  widened  by.  artificial  constructions,  joins  it  to  Roxbury. 
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The  population,  in  1800,  was  24,937 ;  in  1830,  43,298 ;  in  1830,  64,392 ;  and 
in  1840,  93,383 :  but,  if  the  adjacent  towns  are  included,  which  in  fact  form  so 
many  saburbs  of  the  city,  the  population  exceeds  120,000.  The  State-house, 
fronting  a  fine  park  of  75  acres,  called  the  Common,  and  standing  on  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  city ;  the  market-house,  a  handsome  granite  edifice,  two 
stories  high,  536  feet  by  50;  the  coortrhouse,  which  is  also  of  granite,  176 
feet  long,  57  high,  54  wide ;  the  city  hall,  or  old  Stale-house,  and  Faneuil 
Hall,  more  interesting  from  historical  associations  than  from  their  architectural 
merits;  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  a  handsome  granite  building, 
168  feet  in  length ;  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  which  are  aboat  50  pupils ; 
the  Boston  Atheneum,  which  has  a  library  of  30,000  volumes,  and  a  picture- 
galleir;  the' Medical  School  of  Harvard  University ;  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary ; 
the  Hooses  of  Industry,  Reformation,  and  Correction,  are  the  principal  public 
bnildings  that  deserve  mention. 

The  bridges  and  wharves  are  remarkable  for  their  great  length.  The  Canal 
bridge  18  2800  feet  long;  the  West  Boston  bridge,  2760  feet;  and  some  of  the 
others  exceed  1500  feel.  The  wharves  have  been  constructed  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner.  Central  wharf,  1380  feet  long,  by  150  wide,  contains  54  large 
warehoases,  four  stories  high.  Long  wharf,  1800  long,  by  200  in  width,  has  76 
warehouses,  equally  spacious.  Commercial  wharf  is  1100  feet,  by  160,  with  a 
range  of  34  granite  warehouses. 

As  a  commercial  city,  Boston  is  the  second  in  the  Union,  in  amount  of  business. 
In  1840,  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  amounted  to  220,243  tons;  value  of 
imports,  $16,000,000;  exports,  §10,000,000.  Banking  Institutions,  25,  with  an 
Bggr^K^^  capital  of  $17,S0O,0O0;  insurance  companies,  25,  with  a  capital  of 
$6,000,000;  36  newspapers,  12  of  which  are  published  daily.  This  city  has 
ever  been  distinguished  for  its  attention  to  education.  The  free  schools  are,  the 
Latin  School,  the  Hi?h  School,  nine  grammar  and  writing  schools,  57  primary 
schools,  and  one  African  school  for  blacks.  There  are  also  numerous  private 
schools  for  children  of  both  sexes.  Boston  has  106  literary  and  charitable  socie- 
ties. The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Historical  Society,  and 
the  Natural  History  Society,  are  among  the  learned  societies.  There  are  75 
churches,  2  theatres,  an  Odeon,  &c. 

Charlestown,  which  is  connected  with  Boston  by  three  bridges,  stands  on  a 
lofty  peninsula,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  Bunker  Hill.  Though  irre- 
gularly built,  it  commands  many  fine  views  of  the  harbour  and  the  surrounding 
country.  The  Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  an  obelisk  of  granite,  rising  to  the  height 
of  220  feet  from  its  base,  which  is  50  feet  square.  The  United  States'  Dock* 
yard,  comprising  a  number  of  store-houses,  arsenals,  magazines,  barracks,  and 
slips,  with  a  graving  or  dry-dock,  built  at  a  cost  of  $677,000,  covers  an  extent  of 
about  sixty  acres.  I^e  population  of  the  town  is  11,484.  Adjoining  Charles- 
town  is  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  Harvard  University,  with  8,409  inhabitants.  At 
Watertown,  adjoinin(^  Cambridge,  there  is  an  United  States'  Arsenal. 

To  the  south-west  is  the  little  town  of  Brighton,  noted  for  its  cattle  market,  in 
which,  in  1840,  the  sales  of  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  and  swine,  amounted  to 
almost  $2,500,000.  Lynn  is  a  neat  and  thriving  town,  whose  inhabitants,  be- 
side making  2,500,000  pair  of  shoes  annually,  carry  on  the  cod  and  whale  fish- 
eries. Population  in  1840,  9367.  A  lonff  beach  of  smooth,  hard  sand, 
terminates  io  the  roeky  little  peninsula  of  Nahant,  a  favourite  waterine-place 
of  the  neighbouring  towns.  Marblehead,  long  the  principal  seat  of  the  cod 
fishery,  has  of  late  turned  its  attention  partly  to  mechanical  industry,  particularly 
to  shoeraaking,  whieh  oeoupies  the  winter  leisure  of  many  of  its  hardy  fishermen. 
100  sail  of  small  vessels  are  employed  in  the  fishing,  coasting,  and  foreign  trade. 
Population,  5575. 

The  city  of  Salem,  with  15,082  inh^l^itants,  is  noted  for  the  commercial  enter- 
prise and  industrious  spirit  of  its  citizens.  It  was  long  largely  en^ged  in  the 
Kaat  India  end  China  trade,  and  its  coasting  and  foreign  trade  is  sull  consider- 
able ;  bat  it  labours  under  the  disadvaptftge  of  not  having  a  suflicient  depth  of 
water  for  the  largest  vessels.    The  inhabitants  have  lately  engaged  in  the  whale 
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fishery,  in  which  they  employ  13  ahipB;  the  whole  shipping  of  the  port  amonnts 
to  37,031  tons.  The  city  is  neaUy  built,  and  it  contains  an  atheneam,  a  marine 
museum,  a  valuable  collection  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  belonging  to 
the  East  India  Marine  Society,  which  is  composed  wholly  of  nautical  men ;  8 
banking  institutions,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $3,350,000 ;  3  insurance  com- 
panies, with  a  capital  of  $670,000 ;  18  ckurehes,  and  several  charitable  institu- 
tions. The  manufactures  are  also  considerable.  Beverly,  connected  with  Salem 
by  a  bridge  1500  feet  in  length,  has  4689  inhabitants,  chiefly  occupied  in  com- 
merce and  the  fisheries ;  and  Danvers  is  a  busy  town,  with  a  population  of  5020, 
containing  21  tanneries,  a  rolling  and  slittinff  mill,  &e.  Cape  Arnie,  the  north 
point  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  is  occupied  by  ue  fishing-town  of  Gloucester :  ton- 
nage owned  here,  17,072 ;  population,  6350.  A  few  miles  north  of  the  cape  is 
the  handsome  town  of  Newbury  port,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack.  Its 
foreign  commerce  was  formerly  more  extensive  than  it  is  at  present,  but  its  trade 
is  still  important ;  and  the  whale,  mackerel  and  cod  fisheries  are  also  carried  on 
from  this  place :  tonnage,  23,965.    Population,  6716. 

The  south  point  of  the  great  bay  from  which  the  State  takes  its  name,  is  Cape 
Cod,  a  long  irregular  peninsula,  of  75  miles  in  length,  by  from  5  to  20  in  breadth. 
It  consists  chieny  of  hills  of  white  sand,  mostly  destitute  of  vegetation.  The 
houses  are  in  some  places  built  upon  slakes  driven  into  the  ground,  with  open 
spaces  between,  for  the  sand  to  drifl  through.  The  cape,  notwithstanding,  is  well 
inhabited,  and  supports  a  large  population,  the  majority  of  which  subsists  by  the 
fisheries  and  the  coasting-trade.  South  of  Cape  Cod  is  the  island  of  Nantucket, 
containing  the  town  of  the  same  name,  with  9012  inhabitants,  all  crowded  toge- 
ther close  upon  the  harbour,  which  lies  on  the  northern  side.  The  island  is  merely 
a  sand-banK,  15  miles  in  length,  by  about  5  or  6  in  breadth,  sligbtlv  elevated 
above  the  ocean.  There  are,  however,  some  productive  spots ;  and  about  7000 
sheep  and  500  cows  are  raised,  which  feed  in  one  pasture,  the  land  being  held  in 
common.  The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  their  enterprise.  They  have 
about  75  ships  engaged  in  ihe  whale-fishery,  and  a  considerable  number  of  small 
vessels  in  the  coasting-trade ;  34,342  tons  of  shipping  are  owned  here,  and  2000 
men  and  boys  belonging  to  the  island  are  employed  in  navigation.  Martha's 
Vineyard  is  somewhat  longer  than  Nantucket,  and  contains  considerable  wood- 
land. The  inhabitants  are  mostly  pilots  and  fishermen ;  but  some  salt  and 
woollen  cloth  are  made.  Holmes^  Hole,  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour  on  Une 
northern  coast,  is  an  important  station  for  ships  waiting  for  favourable  weather  to 
pass  Cape  Cod. 

Fifty-eeven  miles  south  of  Boston,  and  situated  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  is  New 
Bedford,  the  great  seat  of  the  whale-fishery.  It  is  a  handsomely  built  town,  and 
has  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour.  The. population,  in  1840,  amounted  to  12,087. 
The  shipping  of  the  district,  which  includes  several  other  towns  on  the  bay,  is 
69,089  tons ;  nearly  the  whole  of  this  is  employed  in  the  whale-fishery ;  and  in 
1841,  54,860  barrels  of  sperm  and  49,555  of  whale  oil  were  brought  in  here. 
Capital  employed  in  the  fisheries,  $4,512,000.  There  are  4  banks,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,300,000 ;  3  insurance  ofiices,  14  churches,  an  academy,  &c.  A  rail-road,  24 
miles  long,  connects  this  place  with  Taunton. 

Lowell  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  town  in  the  United  States,  and  may  be 
considered  the  Manchester  of  America.  It  was  commenced  in  1813,  but  its  prin- 
cipal increase  dates  from  1822;  it  now  contains  25,000  inhabitants.  In  1844, 
the  capital  employed  in  its  various  manufactures  amounted  to  $10,850,000.  Its 
cotton  and  woollen  factories  alone  give  employment  to  near  9000  operatives^  the 
greater  part  of  whom  are  females.  About  24,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  are 
expended  annually  in  the  production  of  76,000,000  yards  of  cloth.  The  average 
amount  of  wages  paid  per  month  is  $138,600.  The  supply  of  water-power  from 
the  Merrimack  is  convenient  and  unfailing.  Lowell  also  contains  powder-mills, 
flannel-works,  grist  and  saw-mills,  glass-works,  &c. 

Among  the  other  places  noted  for  manufactures  are  Fall  River  village,  near  the 
mouth  of  Taunton  river;  this  town  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
2d  of  July,  1843,  but  was  almost  immediately  rebuilt;  the  loss  was  estimated  at 
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^00,000.  Taunton,  on  the  ri^er  of  the  same  name,  and  3:3  miles  south-west 
from  Boston ;  Worcester,  west  from  Boston ;  Springfield  and  Northampton,  both 
on  Connecticut  river,  the  foVmer  on  its  eastern,  and  Die  latter  on  its  western  side ; 
Pittsfield  in  the  western,  and  Adams  in  the  north-western,  part  of  the  State. 


STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Roods  Island  Is  bounded  north  and  east  by  Massachusetts,  south  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  and  west  by  Connecticut.  Its  extent,  from  north  to  south,  is  about  48 
miles,  and  from  east  to  west,  42 ;  area,  1500  square  miles.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  mostly  level,  except  in  the  north-west,  part  of  which  is  hilly  and  rocky. 
The  soil  is  generally  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  north-western  and  western  part  of  the  State  has  a  thin  and  lean  soil,  but 
the  islands  and  country  bordering  on  Narragransett  Bay  are  of  great  fertility,  and 
are  celebrated  for  their  fine  cattle,  and  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  their  but- 
ter and  cheese.    The  products  are  com,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  some  wheat. 

The  island  of  Rhode  Island  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful,  cultivated  appear- 
ance, abounding  in  smooth  swells,  and  being  divided  with  great  uniformity  into 
well-tilled  fields.  The  climate  much  resembles  that  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut in  its  salubrity :  the  parts  of  the  State  adjacent  to  the  sea  are  favoured 
with  refreshing  breezes  in  summer,  and  its  winter  is  the  most  mild  of  any  of  the 
New  England  States. 

The  rivers  are  small,  with  courses  of  pot  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and 
discharging  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  water ;  but  as  they  descend  from  two 
hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  are  steady  in  their  supply  of  water, 
they  furnish  a  great  number  of  valuable  mill-seats ;  and  they  have  been  exten- 
sirely  applied  to  manufacturing  purpbses.  The  Pawtucket,  Pawtuxet,  and  Paw- 
catuck,  are  the  principal  streams. 

The  population  of  Rhode  Island,  in  1790,  was  58,8*25;  in  1800,  69,133;  in 
1810,  76,931;  in  1820,  83,059;  in  1830,  97,312;  in  1840,  108,830.  Of  these 
51,363  were  white  males;  54,335  white  females;  1413  were  coloured  males; 
1835  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  16,617;  in  commerce,  1348; 
in  manufactures  and  trades,  21,371 ;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  1717 ;  in  the  learned 
pofessions,  457.  It  is  the  ohly  State  in  the  Union  in  which  the  number  employed 
in  manufactures  and  trades  exceeds  those  employed  in  agriculture. 

There  were  in  the  State,  in  1840,  8034  horses  and  mules ;  36,891  neat  cattle ; 
90,146  sheep;  30,659  swine.  There  were  produced  3098  bushels  of  wheat; 
34,521  of  rye;  450,498  of  Indian  com;  3979  of  buckwheat;  66,490  of  barley; 
171,517  of  oats;  911,973  of  potatoes;  183,830  pounds  of  wool. 

The  exports  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1841,  was  $378,465 ;  and  the 
imports  were  $339,593.  The  tonnage  entered  was  35,195  tons,  and  the  tonnage 
cleared  was  21,698  tons. 

The  manufactures  of  this  State,  small  as  it  is,  are  deserving  of  particular 
notice.  According  to  the  census  of  1840,  home-made  or  family  goods  were  pro- 
dnced  to  the  amount  of  $57,180;  41  woollen  factories,  with  45  fulling-mills, 
produced  goods  to  the  amount  of  $843,173,  employing  a  capital  of  $665,350 ; 
309  cotton  factories  produced  goods  to  the  amount  of  $7,116,793,  employing  a 
capital  of  $7,360,000;  various  mills  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $83,683, 
employing  a  capital  of  $153,310;  vessels  were  built  to  the  amount  of  $41,500; 
four  distilleries  produced  885,000  gallons  of  distilled  spirits,  and  3  breweries 
produced  89,600  gallons  of  beer,  with  a  capital  of  $139,000;  capital  employed 
in  the  fisheries,  $1,077,157.  The  total  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufao- 
tares  was  $10,696,136. 

Brown  University,  at  Providence,  founded  at  Warwick,  in  1764,  and  per- 
manently located  at  Providence,  in  1770,  is  the  onlj  college  in  the  State,  and  is 
a  flourishing  institutiftn.  The  president  and  a  majonty  of  the  trustees  are  required 
to  be  of  the  Baiptist  denomination.  The  common  schools  of  this  State,  formerly 
less  attended  to  than  in  the  other  New  England  States,  have  latterly  received 
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much  attention,  and  are  improWng.  In  1843,  there  was  expended  for  inatruction 
in  the  State,  $42,944.  The  State  has  a  permanent  school-fund  amounting  to  over 
$50,000.  The  sum  of  $25,000  annually  is  paid  from  the  State  treasury  to  the 
school  committees  of  the  several  towns,  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 
In  1840,  there  were  in  Brown  University,  and  in  a  High-School,  which  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  a  college,  324  students.  There  were  52  academies  or  grammar- 
schools,  wiUi  3664  students ;  434  common  and  primary  schools,  wiUi  17,355 
scholars. 

The  principal  religions  denominations  are  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Epis- 
copalians, and  Methbdists. 

Until  recently,  the  only  Constitution  of  this  State  was  the  Charter  granted  by 
Charles  II.,  in  1663.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  within  the  last  20  years 
to  form  a  Constitution  more  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  all  of  which  failed 
until  November,  1842,  when,  after  a  display  of  much  party  rancour,  a  new  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  le^l  voters. 

The  principal  citr  of  Rhode  Island  is  Providence,  the  second  in  New  England 
in  point  of  population,  wealth,  and  commerce.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  and  is  accessible  to  the  largest  merchant-vessels :  it  carries  on  an 
active  coasting  and  foreign  trade.  The  population  of  the  city  increased  from 
16,833  in  1830,  to  23,171  in  1840.  Here  are  15  banks  with  a  capital  of  about 
$5,000,000 ;  also  a  number  of  cotton-mills,  bleacheries,  dy»>houses,  machine 
shops,  iroD-founderies,  &c.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  State  Hoase, 
the  Halls  of  Brown  Univeisiu,  the  arcade,  a  handsome  granite  edifice,  17 
churches,  &c.  Steam-boats,  of  the  largest  and  finest  class,  keep  up  a  daily  com- 
munication with  New  York,  during  tlie  greater  part  of  the  year ;  the  Blackstone 
canal,  and  Boston  and  Providence  rail-road,  terminate  here ;  the  latter  is  conti- 
nued to  Stoninj^n,  in  Connecticut.  Pawtucket  River,  above  Providence,  is  the 
seat  of  extensive  manufactures.  North  Providence,  on  the  Massachusetts  bor- 
der, contains  the  manufacturing  villaae  of  Pawtucket,  opposite  which  is  the 
town  of  Pawtucket  in  that  State.  1  he  whole  manufacturing  district  is  also 
commonly  called  Pawtucket,  and  it  contains  a  number  of  cotton-mills,  beside 
machine-shops,  calico-printing  works,  iron-works,  &c.  There  is  a  population  of 
about  8000  souls  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Above  this  the  Pawtucket  takes  the 
name  of  the  Blackstone,  and  furnishes  mill-seats  which  have  created  the  village 
of  Woonsocket  Falls,  also  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  in  the  townships 
of  Smithfield  and  Cumberland.  There  are  also  manufacturing  establishments  in 
other  parts  of  Smithfield.  Warwick,  on  the  Pawtuxet  River  and  Narragansett 
Bay,  is  a  manufacturing  and  fishing  town,  with  6721!  inhabitants. 

Bristol,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  is  ^  busy  town,  with  3490  inhabitapts 
actively  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  and  whale  fishery.  Nearly  at 
the  south  end  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  is  Newport,  once  one  of  the  princi- 
pal towns  in  the  colonies,  iind  still  a  favourite  summer  resort,  on  account  of  its 
pleasant  situation,  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  sea-breezes,  and  its  advantages 
for  sea-bathing.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  being  safe,  capa- 
cious, and  easy  of  access,  and  .  is  defended  by  an  important  work  called  Fort 
Adams ;  but  trade  has  mostly  deserted  tlie  town,  and  now  centres  chiefly  in  Pro- 
vidence. Population,  8321.  Prudence  and  Conanicut  Islands  in  the  Bay,  and 
Block  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound,  belong  to  this  State.  The 
latter  is  destitate  of  a  harbour;  the  inhabitants,  1069  in  number,  are  chiefly  fish- 
ermen. 


STATE    OF    CONNECTICUT. 

This  State  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  Massachusetts,  south  by  Long  Island 
Sound,  east  by  Rhode  Island,  and  west  by  New  York.  It  is  90  miles  in  length, 
70  miles  in  breadth,  and  contains  4764  square  miles.  Tlie  principal  rivers  are, 
the  Connecticut,  Housatonic,  Thames,  Farmington,  and  Naugatuck.  llie  face 
of  the  country  is  generally  hilly,  and,  in  the  north-western  parts,  mountainous. 
^[The  soil  is  good,  and  the  industrious  inhabitants  have  not  neglected  its  cultiva- 
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lion.    The  Tallay  of  Connectieat  River,  fh>m  Middletown  to  the  northern  bound* 
ary  of  the  StatOt  is  a  luxuriant  meadow,  chequered  by  patches  of  wheat,  com, . 
and  other  grrain.    Some  other  parts  of  the  State  are  well  cultivated  and  fruitful, 
and  some  portions  are  beautiful,  as  well  from  the  gifts  of  nature  as  the  improve* 
ments  of  art. 

The  chief  productions  are  Indian  com,  rye,  wheat,  in  many  parts,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat,  flax  in  large  quantities,  &c.  Orchards  are  numerous,  and  cider  is 
made  for  exportation.  The  State  is,  however,  generally  better  adapted  to  grazing 
than  tillage,  and  its  fine  meadows  and  pastures  enable  the  farmer  to  feed  great 
numbera  of  neat  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  The  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese, 
annually  made,  is  great,  and  of  weil*known  excellence. 

The  whale  and  other  fisheries  are  carried  on  from  several  of  the  ports  in  this 
State;  and  there  are  valuable  shad  fisheries  on  the  larger  rivers. 

The  populauon,  in  1790,  was  373,946;  in  1800,  351,002;  in  1810,  361,943; 
in  1820,  275,348;  in  1830,  291,711 ;  in  1840,  300,015.  Of  these,  148,300  were 
white  males;  153,556  white  females;  3881  were  free  coloured  maJes;  4212  free 
coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  56,995;  in  commerce,  2743;  in 
manufactures  and  trades,  27,932 ;  in  navigatingr  the  ocean,  S700 ;  do.  rivers  and 
canals,  431 ;  in  the  leamed  professions  and  engineers,  1C97. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  in  the  State,  34,650  horses  and 
mules;  238,650  neat  cattle;  403,467  sheep;  131,961  swine.  There  were  pro* 
duced  87,009  bushels  of  wheat;  737,424  of  rye;  33,759  of  barley;  1,500,441 
of  Indian  corn;  303,043  of  buckwheat;  1,453,262  of  oats;  3,414,238  of  pota- 
toes; 839,870  pounds  of  wool;  471,657  of  tobacco;  426,704  tons  of  hay; 
17,538  pounds  of  silk  cocoons.  The  products  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  $1^76,534, 
and  of  the  orchard  to  $296,232;  the  value  of  lumber  was  8147,841 ;  and  2666 
gallons  of  wine  were  made. 

The  exports  of  this  State,  in  1840,  amounted  to  ftl8,210 ;  and  the  imports  to 
$227,072.     Oapital  employed  in  the  fisheries,  $1,301,640. 

The  manuractuVes  of  Connecticut  are  still  more  extensive  than  its  commerce. 
Home-made  or  family  manufactures  amounted,  in  1840,  to  $226,162 ;  there  were 
119  woollen  manufactories,  producing  articles  to  the  amount  of  $2,494,313,  em- 
ploying a  capital  of  $1,931,335;  116  cotton  factories  produced  articles  to  the 
amount  of  $2,715,964,  and  employed  a  capital  of  $3,152,000;  408  saddle,  shoe, 
and  other  leather  manufactories,  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $2,017,931, 
employing  a  capital  of  $829,267 ;  vessels  were  built  to  the  amount  of  $428,900. 
The  total  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  the  State  was  $13,- 
669,139. 

Tliis  State  has  3  colleges.  Yale  College,  at  New  Haven,  founded  in  1701, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  in  the  United  States.  Washin^n  College,  at  Hart- 
ford, is  under  the  direction  of  the  Episcopalians,  founded  in  1826.  The  Wes- 
leyan  University,  founded  in  1831,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Methodists.  In 
1840,  the  three  colleges  had  700  students,  more  than  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
in  Yale  College ;  there  were  127  academies  and  grammar-schools,  with  4685 
■indents.  The  best  endowed  of  these  are  Bacon  Academy,  at  Colchester,  and 
die  Episcopal  Academy,  at  Cheshire.  There  were  1619  common  and  primary 
schools,  with  65,739  scholars ;  526  persons,  over  20  years  of  age,  could  neither 
rend  nor  write ;  the  least  number  in  proportion  to  its  inhabitants  in  any  State  in 
the  Union.  This  State  has  the  largest  school-fund  in  proportion  to  its  population 
of  any  State  in  the  Union ;  it  amounted,  in  1842,  to  $2,044,354. 

The  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Congregational ists.  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Episcopalians,  with  a  few  Roman  Catholics,  Universal  ists,  and  Uni- 
tarians. In  1836,  the  Congregationalists  had  233  churches,  371  ministers,  and 
39,579  communicants ;  the  Baptists  had  93  churches,  77  ministers,  and  10,039 
oommnnicants ;  the  Methodists  had  73  ministers;  the  Episcopalians  had  one 
bishop  and  63  ministers. 

The  chief  works  of  internal  improvement  in  Connecticut  are,  the  Farmington 
canal,  extending  from  New  Haven  to  Northampton,  Mass.,  78  miles ;  the  rail- 
road from  Stonington  to  Providence,  45  miles,  chiefly  in  Rhode  Island ;  this  work 
connects  with  the  Long  Island  rail-road  at  Greenport,  by  a  steam  ferry  of  34 
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miles.  The  Norwich  and  Worceeter,  59  milee.  Tlie  New  Haren  and  Hartfofd* 
36  mLlea ;  now  extended  to  Springfield,  Mass.  The  Honsatonic,  from  Bridgepott 
to  'West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  96  miles.  The  three  last  connect  with  the  great 
rail^road  system  leading  from  Boston  to  Bufialo. 

New  Haren,  a  semi-capital  of  the  State,  u  sitaated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name. 
The  haifoour  is  safe  and  spacious,  bat  it  is  shallow  and  mdaally  filling  up.  The 
city  is  regularly  laid  oat  and  neatly  built:  manyof  the  nouses  have  fine  gardens; 
some  of  the  principal  streets  are  bordered  by  rows  of  shade  trees,  and  the  princi- 
pal square  is  finely  ornamented  in  the  same  manner.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  State-house,  the  State-hospital,  the  Halls  of  Yale  College,  ten  churches, 
&c.  One  of  the  wharves  here  is  3943  feet  in  length.  The  coasting  and  foreign 
trade  of  New  Hayen  is  considerable :  steam-boats  and  packets  keep  up  a  rejgfular 
communication  with  New  York ;  and  there  are  some  extensiye  manufactories  of 
fire-arms,  carriages,  &c.  Population,  13,960.  Bridgeport  is  a  thriying  town  near 
the  mouth  of  Housatonic  river,  with  4670  inhabitants ;  it  contains  6  churches,  2 
banks,  a  number  of  mannfactaring  establishments,  8  academies,  and  13  schools. 
The  capital  employed  in  manofiictures  amounts  to  half  a  million  dollars.  The 
Honsatonic  rail-road  commences  here.  In  the  interior  are  Danbury  and  Liteb* 
field,  with  some  manufactures. 

Hartford,  also  a  semi-capital  of  the  Slate,  is  built  on  the  west  bank  of  Con- 
necticut river.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  district,  abounding  in  neat  villages,  which 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  numerous  mill-seats  and  easy  communication  with  the 
sea ;  population  in  1840, 9468.  Steamboats  ron  daily  between  Hartford  and  New 
Yoik,  and  several  small  steam-packets  and  tow-boats  are  employed  on  the  river 
above.  The  principal  branches  of  indastry  are  printing  and  publishing,  shoe- 
making,  the  manufacturing  of  saddlery,  cms,  and  wire,  wearing  apparel,  &c. 
Among  the  public  buildings  ^re  the  State-house,  city  hall,  13  churches,  5  banks, 
savings  bank,  &o.,  the  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  retreat  for  the  insane,  &c. 
The  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dnmb,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  established  in 
America,  was  founded  in  1816,  and  has  about  140  pupils,  who  receive  instruction 
i  in  various  branches  of  useful  learning,  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts. 
Washington  College,  founded  in  1824,  has  7  professors  and  73  students. 

Middletown,  a  few  miles  below  Hartford,  is  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  ten 
feet  of  water,  and  its  coasting  and  foreign  trade  is  considerable.  The  situation  of 
the  town  is  pleasant,  and  the  houses  and  public  buildings  neat.  Its  manufactures 
comprise  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  powder,  cordage,  paper,  machinery,  &C.: 
population,  3511.  Say  brook,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river,  was  the  first 
spot  occnpied  by  Europeans  in  Connecticut,  and  the  ground  was  regularly  laid 
out  for  a  large  city ;  but  the  anticipations  of  its  founders  have  not  been  realised. 

New  London,  near  the  mouth  of  Thames  river,  is  the  principal  oommeretal 
place  in  Connecticut,  with  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  country.  Its  trade  is 
considerable;  upwards  of  fifty  ships  sail  hence  to  the  whale-fishery.  Population, 
5519.  Norwich,  13  miles  above  New  London,  is  a  fiourishinflr  manufacturing 
city.  The  water-power  is  ample,  and  is  extensively  employed.  There  are  in  ti^ 
township  17  manufacturing  establishments,  8  churches,  4  banks,  &c.  Population 
of  the  city,  4700 ;  of  the  township,  7339.  Stonington,  in  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  State,  has  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  whaling  and  seal- 
ing basiness.    Population,  3898. 


MIDDLE  STATES. 


The  Mioolc  Statks  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada,  the  river  St  Law- 
rence, and  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie)  sooth  by  Virginia;  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  New  England ;  west  by  the  State  of  Ohio  and  Virginia.  As  a  region, 
the  Middle  States  comprise  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Delaware ;  it  extends,  from  north  to  south,  about  490  miles,  and  from  east  to  west. 
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900  miles,  with  on  area  of  115,000  aqoare  miles,  and  occupies  one  of  the  ^  finest 
parts  of  the  Union. 

The  snrfiiee  presents  ererj  variety  of  mountain,  hill,  plain  and  valley.  The 
Appalachian,  or  Alleghany  Range,  extends  through  this  region,  from  south-west 
to  Dort^-east,  in  several  parallel  ridges,  which  attains  in  Pennsylvania  its  widest 
limits;  none  of  these,  however,  reach  the  elevatton  of  the  highest  summits  of  tiie 
Blue  Ridge  in  North  Carolina,  or  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
Alleghany  is  generally  covered  with  fiMrestSf  and  contains  many  wild  solitudes, 
seldom  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  aflbrdin^  shelter  to  various  species  of  game. 

The  most  prominent  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  sections  of  the  United  States  are  in 
this  region.  The  Hudson  and  Delaware  rank  amongst  the  roost  important  and 
usefiil  of  our  navigable  streams;  but  the  Susquehannah  is,  notwithstuiding  its 
lenrth,  but  little  available  without  the  aid  of  artificial  navigation. 

The  mineral  productions  are  various  and  valuable.  Bituminous  and  anthracite 
coal,  several  kinds  of  iron  ore,  salt,  lime,  excellent  building  materials,  and  clays 
usefiil  in  the  arts,  are  among  the  treasures  in  which  it  abounds.  Mining  industry 
has  acquired  importance  fi^m  the  activity  and  success  with  which  it  has  la^ly 
been  pushed ;  and  the  public  works  of  this  section  are  particularly  remarkable  for 
their  number  and  magnitude. 

In  general  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  particularly  fiivourable  to  the  production  of 
every  species  of  grain :  wheat  is  the  principal  object  ci  culture ;  tobacco  is  exten- 
sively raised ;  timo  Indian  com,  rye,  barley,  d&c  The  firuits  common  to  the  tem- 
perate regions  are  abundant,  aiid  of  excellent  quality.  The  commwee  of  the 
Middle  States  is  extensive,  and  chiefly  carried  on  through  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  to  which  it  centres  ^  the  trade,  however,  of  a  considerable  part 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  flows  to  Baltimore.  Manufacturing  industry  is 
carried  to  a  greater  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  ainr  part  of  the 
United  Stat^  excepting  New  Ei^land ;  it  employs  a  vast  amount  of  capital  and 
labour,  and  affords  generally  a  competent  remuneration  to  thousands  of  both  sexes. 

The  Middle  States  were  originally  settled  by  people  of  various  countries,  hav- 
ing difllerent  habita,  feelings,  and  opinions :  society,  therefore,  does  not  possess 
that  uniform  character  which  admits  of  a  general  description.  The  people  have 
not  that  unity  of  feeling  and  interest  which  is  observed  m  the  New  England  and 
Southern  States ;  and  the  only  reason  for  their  being  classed  together  is  their 
contiguity :  they  seldom  unite  for  any  public  purpose,  and  there  seems  to  be  but 
little  sympathy  or  common  feeling,  which  prompts  them  to  act  in  concert  for  pub- 
lic affiurs.  The  great  bcxly  is  of  British  descent,  but  in  New  York4uid  Maryland 
there  are  many  (^rmans ;  and  in  Pennsylvania  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  con- 
stitute, in  some  respects,  a  separate  community,  retaining  their  own  language,  and 
being  often  ignorant  of  En^ish.  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  there  are  many 
descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam ;  and  in  some  sec- 
tions the  Dutch  language  is  partially  spoken. 

After  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  emigration  from  the  New  England 
States  into  New  York  continued  to  set  so  strongly  for  many  years,  that  a  majo- 
rity of  the  present  population  of  that  State  are  natives  of  New  England,  or  their 
descendants.  There  ia  also  a  large  body  of  New  England  emigrants  in  Pennsylp 
vania.  Population  of  the  Middle  States,  in  1830, 4,151,386 ;  in  1840, 5,1 18,076 ; 
of  whom  97,778  were  slaves. 
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STATE  OP  NEW  YORK. 

This  great  State,  the  most  flourishing,  wealthy,  and  populous  in  the  Union, 
combining  with  almost  unequalled  natural  advantages  of  soil,  internal  navigation, 
and  easy  access  by  sea,  public  works  executed  on  a  scale  of  imperial  grandeur, 
exhibits  one  of  those  amazing  examples  of  growth  and  prosperity,  that  are  seen 
nowhere  on  the  globe  beyond  our  own  borders. 

New  York  ia  the  most  northern  of  the  Middle  States,  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Lake  Ontario,  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  liower  Canada ;  east  by  Vermont, 
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Massachusetts,  and  ConnecUcut ;  south  by  the  Atlautio  Ocean,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania ;  and  west  by  Lake  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Niagara  river. 
Leogrth,  316  miles;  breadth,  304;  containing  about  46,000  square  miles. 

This  State  forms  a  portion  of  the  elevated  table-land  of  the  United  States, 
broken  in  some  places  bv  mountainous  ridges  of  inconsiderable  elevatiqp,  and 
containing  some  remarkable  depressions,  which  form  the  basins  of  lakes,  or  the 
channels  of  the  rivers. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Hudson,  St.  Lawrence,  Delaware,  Sosqu^anna, 
Alleghany,  Genesee,  Niagara,  Oswego,  and  the  Mohawk.  A  part  of  the  lakes 
Erie,  Ontario  and  Champlain,  are  in  this  State.  The  other  principal  lakes  are 
Lake  George,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Oneida,  Oswegatehie,  Canandaigua,  &c. 

The  soil  in  the  maritime  part  of  the  State  is  sandy,  in  the  middle  beautifully 
undulating,  and  in  the  western  and  southern  division  remarkably  level,  rich,  and 
inclining  to  alluvial  formation^ 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and  of  a  good  quality,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State ;  it  occurs  also  in  some  of  the  central,  eastern,  and  south- 
western counties.  Lead  is  found  in  some  parts;  also  gypsum,  in  the  centriil 
counties,  where  it  is  extensively  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  Limestone  like- 
wise occurs.  Salt  is  procured  in  abundance  from  the  Onondaga  salt-springs,  in 
the  township  of  Salina ;  the  brine  is  conducted  to  Salina,  Syracuse,  and  other 
neighbouring  villages,  where  the  salt  is  obtained  by  boiling,  by  solar  evaporation, 
and  by  artificial  evaporation,  46  gallons  of  water  yielding  a  bushel  of  salt.  The 
well-known  springs  of  Ballstoii  and  Saratoga  are  partly  saline,  partly  chalybeate ; 
and  the  water  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  not  only  to  other  States,  but 
to  foreign  countries.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State  there  are  burning  springs, 
yielding  carburetted  hydrogen,  which  is  applied  to  economical  uses  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages. 

Wheat  is  the  great  agricultural  staple  of  the  State,  and  flour  and  provisions  are 
largely  exported.  The  manufactures  are  extensive  and  flourishing.  The  capital 
employed  m  that  branch  of  national  industry,  in  1840,  was  over  §55,000,000,  in- 
dependent of  home-made  articles  produced  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $4,600,000. 
The  cotton  and  woollen  factories  alone  employed  a  capital  of  about  $8,400,000, 
and  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  near  $7,300,000. 

The  commerce  of  New  York  is  on  a  great  scale,  as,  beside  supplying  her  own 
wants,  and  exporting  her  surplus  productions,  she  imports  a  large  share  of  the 
foreign  articles  consumed  in  the  neighbouring  Atlantic  States,  as  well  as  in  many 
of  tro  Western  States,  to  which  her  natural  and  artificial  channels  of  communi- 
cation give  her  access ;  and  her  great  commercial  emporium  is  the  outlet  for  the 
produce  of  the  same  regions. 

The  inhabitants  consist  in  part  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers, 
who  have  at  present,  however,  lost  in  a  great  measure  their  national  characteris- 
tics, and  the  descendants  of  the  German  palatines,  who  removed  thither  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  with  some  emigrants  from  Great  Britain,  and  other 
European  countries.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  are  of  New  England  origin  or 
descent,  and  they  are  favourably  distinguished  for  enterprise,  intelligence,  and 
virtue. 

The  population  in  1790  was  340,120;  in  1800,  586,050;  in  1810,959,049;  in 
1820, 1,372,810;  in  1830, 1,913,508 ;  and  in  1840,2,428,921.  Of  these,  853,929 
were  white  males,  and  816,276  white  females;  6435  were  coloured  males,  and  6428 
coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  455,954 ;  in  commerce,  28,468 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trades,  173,193;  in  mining,  1898;  in  navigating  the  ocean, 
5511 ;  do.  lakes,  rivers  and  canals,  10,167;  in  the  leafned  professions,  14,111. 

There  were  in  the  State,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  475,543  horses  and 
mules;  1,911,244  neat  cattle;  5,118,777  sheep;  1,900,065  swine;  poultry  to  the 
value  of  $1,153,143.  There  were  produced,  12,286,418  bushels  of  wheat;  2,979,323 
of  rye;  10,972,286  of  Indian  corn ;  2,520,060  of  barley ;  2.287,885  of  buckwheat; 
30,123,614  of  potatoes ;  9,845,295  pounds  of  wool ;  10,048,109  of  sugar ;  447,235 
of  hops;  1735  of  silk  cocoons;  3,127,047  tons  of  hay ;  end  1130  of  hemp  or  flax. 
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The  piodaets  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  910,496,021 ;  of  the  orchard,  to  91 ,701 ,935 ; 
of  lumber,  to  $3,891,309. 

The  commeroe  of  New  York  gieatly  enrpasses  that  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  The  exporte  of  1841  were  $33,139,833,  and  the  imports  were  $75,713,436 ; 
the  tonnage  entered  was  1,111,680;  the  tonnage  cleared,  965,548. 

The  mannfactiiiee  of  the  State  are  also  extensive.  Home-made  or  family 
manufactures  amounted  to  $4,636,547;  323  woollen  manufactories,  with  890 
folUn^-milla,  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $3,537,337,  with  a  capital  of 
$3,469,349;  117  cotton  factories,  with  811,659  spindles,  employed  4407  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  $4,900,779,  and  produced  articles  of  the  value  of  $3,640,337 ; 
333  persons  nroduced  3,867,884  bushels  of  salt,  with  a  capital  of  $5,601,000 ;  186 
furnaces  produced  39,088  tons  of  cast-iron ;  130  forges  produced  53,693  tons  of 
bar-iron,  and  employed  a  capital  of  $3,003,418 ;  9  smelung-houses  produced 
670,000  pounds  of  lead,  and  employed  a  capital  of  $331,000;  boou,  shoes,  sad- 
dles, &c.,  were  produced  to  the  amount  of  $6,333,934 ;  machinery  was  produced 
to  the  amount  of  $3,895,517;  hardware  and  cutlery,  to  the  value  of  $1,566,974 ; 
precious  metals,  to  the  value  of  $1,106,303;  313  distilleries  produced  11,973,815 
gallons  of  spirits;  83  breweries  produced  6,059,133  gallons  of  beer,  and  employed 
a  capital  of  $3,107,066;  338  flouring-mills  produced  1,861,385  barrels  ot  6oor, 
and,  with  other  mills,  prodnced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $16,953,380,  and  em- 
ployed a  capital  of  $14,648,814;  vessels  were  built  to  the  amount  of  $797,317; 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  fisheries,  $949,350.  The  total  amount  of 
capital  employed  in  manuroctures  was  $55,353,779. 

This  State  has  several  important  literary  institutions :  Colombia  College,  in 
New  York  ^^,  founded  in  1754;  Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  founded  in 
1795 ;  Hamilton  College,  in  Clinton,  founded  in  1818 ;  Geneva  College,  at  Ge- 
neva, founded  in  1833 ;  Universitv  of  the  City  of  New  York,  founded  in  163L 
The  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  by  the  Baptists 
in  1819 ;  the  Theolouical  Institute  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  founded  in  1819, 
in  the  city  of  New  York ;  the  New  York  Theological  Seminary,  at  Auburn,  was 
founded  in  1831 ;  the  Hartwick  Seminary,  at  Hartwick,  Otsego  county^  founded 
1816;  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
founded  in  1807;  the  Albany  Medical  College  was  founded  in  1639.  In  the 
above-named  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  1385  students.  There  were  in  the 
State  505  academies,  with  34,715  students,  and  10,539  common  and  primary 
schools,  with  503,367  scholars.  There  were  44,452  white  persons,  over  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

In  1838,  the  Presbyterians,  with  a  few  Congrcgationalists,  had  564  ministers, 
and  86,000  communicants ;  the  Dutch  Reformed  had  143  ministers,  and  15,800 
communicants;  the  Methodists  had  591  ministers,  and  30,700  communicants; 
the  Baptists  had  483  ministers,  and  67,183  communicants ;  the  Episcopalians  had 
307  ministers,  and  about  10,000  communicants ;  the  Associate  Keformed  had  30 
ministers ;  the  Lutherans  had  27  ministers;  the  Roman  Catholics  had  32  minis- 
ters ;  the  Unitarians  had  8  ministers ;  the  Universalists  had  35  ministers. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  diatinguished  for  its  magnificent  public  works,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  great  central  basin  ot  the  lakes  and  the 
Sl  Lawrence  with  the  Atlantic;  663  miles  of  canal  navi^tion  have  been  ob- 
tained, at  a  cost  of  $13,497,508.  The  great  trunk  is  the  Erie  canal,  extending 
from  Bnfi'alo,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  the  Hudson,  364  miles.  The  Champlain  cand 
extends  from  Lake  Champlain,  at  Whitehall,  to  the  Junction  of  the  Erie  canal 
with  the  Hudson,  64  miles,  with  a  navigable  feeder  of  13  miles;  lockage,  188 
feet,  by  31  locks.  Other  branches  of  this  work,  pervading  different  parts  of  tlie 
State,  are  the  Oswego  canal,  38  miles,  connecting  the  Erie  canal  at  Salina  with 
Lake  Ontario ;  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  33  miles,  extending  from  Geneva  to 
Montezuma^  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  thus  continuing  the  navigation  through  those 
two  lakes ;  Crooked  Lake,  eight  miles,  connecting  that  lake  with  Seneca  Lake ; 
Chemong  canal,  from  the  head  of  the  latter  to  the  river  Chemung,  or  Tioga,  at 

I 'I  Elmira,  33  miles,  with  a  navip^able  feeder  from  Painted  Post  to  Elmira,  of  16 
I  miles ;  Chenango  canal,  97  miles  in  length,  from  Binghamton,  on  the  Chenango, 
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to  Utica ;  the  Black  Rirer  canal,  35  miles  in  lengrth,  from  Rotdo,  on  the  Erie 
canal,  to  High  Falls,  on  Black  river;  and  the  Genesee  Valley  canal,  from 
Rochester  to  Ole^n,  on  the  Alleghany  river,  107  miles. 

Beside  the  works  constracted  by  the  State,  the  principal  canal  made  by  a  pri- 
Tate  company  is  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  extending  from  the  moath  of  Koand- 
out  creek,  on  the  latter  river,  to  Port  Jenris  on  the  Delaware,  vp  that  rirer  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Lacka waxen,  and  along  the  latter  to  Honesdaie,  in  Pennsvlvania; 
total  length  109  miles,  of  which  26  are  in  Pennsylvania.  From  Honesdaie  a  rail- 
road runs  U)  the  coal-mines  at  Carboodale,  a  distance  of  16  miles. 

The  following  are  the  principal  rail-roads  completed  in  the  State  of  New  York : 
From  Albany  to  Schenectady,  16  miles ;  from  Schenectady  to  Utica,  78  miles; 
from  Utica  to  Syracuse,  53  miles ;  from  Syracuse  to  Auburn,  86  miles ;  from 
Auburn  to  Rochester,  78  miles;  from  Rochester  to  Attica,  44  miles;  from  Attica 
to  Buffalo,  36  miles.  All  the  foregoing  roads  form  one  continuous  line  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo  of  331  miles,  and,  in  connection  with  the  rail-road  from  Albany 
to  West  Stockbridge,  Ms.,  of  38  miles,  and  thence  to  Boston,  163  miles,  the  whole 
forms  a  splendid  connected  rail-road  of  531  miles  in  length.  The  other  chief  rail- 
roads in  the  State  extend  from  Schenectady  to  Saratoga  Snrings,  23  miles ;  from 
West  Troy  to  Schenectady,  30  miles;  from  Troy  to  Bailston  Spa, 33^  miles; 
from  Hudson  to  West  Stockbridge,  Ms.,  33  miles ;  from  Brooklyn  to  Greenport, 
90  mil6s ;  from  New  York  to  White  Plains,  39  miles ;  from  Coming  to  Blose- 
burg,  Pa.,  40  miles ;  from  Buffalo  to  Niagara  Falls,  33  miles ;  from  Lockport  to 
Niagara  Falls,  34  miles ;  from  Ithaca  to  Owego,  39  miles ;  and  from  Piermont 
to  Dunkirk,  on  lake  Erie,  446  miles :  this  road  is  finished  and  in  use  from  Pier- 
mont, about  45  miles. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  the  largest,  most  wealthy,  and  most  flourishing  of  all 
American  cities ;  the  greatest  commercial  emporium  of  America,  and,  afVer  Lon- 
don, the  greatest  in  the  world. 

No  city  in  the  world  possesses  equal  advantages  for  foreign  commerce  and 
inland  trade.  Two  long  lines  of  canals,  stretching  back  in  every  direction,  have 
increased  its  natural  advantages,  and  rendered  it  the  great  mart  of  an  almost  inde- 
finite extent  of  country ;  while  its  facilities  of  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  made  it  the  thoroughfare  of  the  same  vast  region.  The  progress  of 
its  population  has  never  been  paralleled :  in  1790  it  was  33,131 ;  in  1810,96,373 ; 
in  1830,  303,007 ;  and  in  1840,  313,710 ;  or,  including  Brooklyn,  nearly  350,000. 

New  York  is  well-built  and  regularly  laid  out,  with  the  exception  of  the  older 
part,  in  which  the  streets  are  crowded,  narrow,  and  crooked ;  but  this  now  forms 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  city.  It  is  chiefly  as  a  great  mart  of  foreign  and  inland 
commerce  that  New  York  is  most  advantageously  known. 

The  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  are  about  3000  annually,  and  of  coastere  near 
4800.  The  passengere  that  arrived  in  1843  were  46,303  in  number,  of  whom  only 
341  were  Americans.  The  imports  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  $50,306,520, 
the  exports  to  $33,440,336,  and  the  duties  collected  to  911,300,407.  There  is  a 
line  of  steam-packets  to  Liverpool,  besides  which  there  are  line-ships  that  sail  for 
Liverpool  every  five  days,  to  London  every  ten  days,  and  to  Havre  every  eight 
days.  Regular  lines  of  packets  are  also  established  to  all  the  chief  cities  of  the 
United  States,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America.  Steamboat-lines  to  all  the 
adjacent  maritime  towns  are  numerous. 

There  are  in  New  York  35  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  more  tfkan 
$37,000,000;  several  marine  insurance  compames,  with  a  capital  of  about 
$3,000,000;  33  fire  insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of  about  $6,000,000, 
besides  several  mutual  insurance  companies.  There  are  4  savings  banks,  15 
markets,  6  theatres,  a  circus,  and  3  museums.  Among  the  public  build- 
ings are  the  Citj  Hall,  a  handsome  edifice  of  white  marble, 'with  a  front  of  216 
feet;  the  Hall  of  the  Univeraity,  a  splendid  building,  180  by  100  feet;  the  Hall 
of  Columbia  College;  the  Hospital;  the  City  Lyceum;  185  churches;  the  Astor 
House,  a  vast  hotel  of  Qoincy  granite,  300  feet  by  150,  and  77  feet  hi^h,  contain- 
ing 390  rooms;  the  Almshouse  at  Belle vue,  on  East  river;  the  Penitentiary  an 
Blackweirs  Island,  in  the  same  river,  several  miles  from  the  city ;  the  Caatom- 
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house,  an  e1eg;ant  bailding,  177  feel  long  br  89  wide,  on  the  model  of  the  Par- 
thenon ;  the  new  Exchan^,  recently  erected  in  ]>lace  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1835 ;  the  Hall  of  Justice,  built  m  the  Egyptian  style,  and  usually  called  the 
Tombs. 

The  benevolent  societies  are  numerous  and  well  supported.  They  comprise  a 
hospital,  with  which  is  connected  a  lunatic  asylum,  at  Bloomingdale ;  a  hospital 
at  Bellevue,  for  the  sick  and  insane  poor,  connected  with  the  city  almshouse ; 
three  dispensaries ;  an  institution  for  the  blind ;  one  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and 
a  great  number  of  orphan  asylums,  relief  associations,  education,  bible,  and  tract 
societies,  ice.  Neither  is  New  York  behind  her  sister  cities  in  her  literary  and 
scientific  establishments.  Beside  the  educational  institutions  already  mentioned, 
the  Historical  Society,  the  New  York  Society  Library,  with  40,000  volumes ;  ^e 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  have  published  some 
Taluable  papers ;  while  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  and  the  Apprentices* 
Library,  show  that  the  merchants  and  mechanics  are  not  indifferent  to  the  intellec- 
tual improvement  of  their  clerks  and  apprentices. 

There  are  hera  also  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  an  Academy  of  Design.  The 
American  Institute,  for  the  promotion  of  domestic  industry  bj  the  distribution  of 
premiums  and  other  rewards,  holds  annual  faira  for  the  exhibition  of  the  products 
of  American  industry. 

The  most  splendid  work  undertaken  by  the  city  corporation  is  the  Croton 
Water-works.  An  aqueduct  built  of  stone  and  bnck  conveys  the  water  of  the 
Croton  river  to  the  city.  It  commences  five  miles  from  the  Hudson,  at  a  dam 
built  in  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  supply,  and  which  contains  500 
million  gallons.  The  aqueduct  is  40  miles  long,  has  a  descent  of  about  13  inches 
per  mile,  and  will  discharge  60  million  gallons  of  water  in  34  hours.  The  re- 
ceiving reservoir,  two  miles  from  the  city,  covere  35  acres,  and  contains  150  mil- 
lion gallons.  The  Croton  water  is  of  the  purest  kind  of  river  water,  and  is  suffi- 
cient to  supply  a  population  five  times  as  numerous  as  that  of  New  York.  It  is 
carried  to  all  parts  of  the  city  in  iron  pipes,  laid  deep  enough  to  be  unaffected  by 
the  frost. 

The  city  of  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island,  opposite  to  New  York,  is  situated 
on  a  rising  ground  which  commands  an  agreeable  view,  and  it  partakes  in 
the  commercial  activity  and  prosperity  of  its  neighbour.  Here  is  a  navy^^ard  of 
the  United  States,  on  Wallabout  Bay.  There  are  in  Brooklyn  30  churches, 
3  banks,  3  insurance  companies,  &c.  Steam  ferry-boats  are  constantly  run- 
ning across  the  East  river  to  New  York,  and  a  rail-road  extends  to  Greenport,  96 
miles,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  nearest 
route  to  Boston.  Population  in  1830,  15,394 ;  and  in  1640,  36,233.  About  50 
miles  above  the  city  of  New  York,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  is  West 
Point,  a  celebrated  military  post  during  the  war  of  independence,  and  now  the 
seat  of  the  United  States*  Military  Academy  for  the  education  of  officera  of  the 
army.  Newbur^,  10  mil^  above  West  Point,  and  on  the  right  bank,  with  6000 
inhabitants,  and  Poughkeepsie,  14  miles  higher,  on  the  left,  with  7500,  are  neat, 
thriving  villages,  with  considerable  trade,  and  several  ships  engaged  in  the  whale- 
fisbery.  Near  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  117  miles  from  the  sea,  stands  the  city 
of  Hudson,  on  a  commandinpf  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Its  trade 
and  manufactures  are  extensive  and  increasing,  and  it  has  eleven  ships,  with  an 
aggregate  of  about  4000  tons,  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery.  The  eit^  is  well 
laid  out  and  prettily  built,  and  the  neighbourhood  presents  many  charming  pro»- 
peetfl.     Population  in  1840,  5673. 

On  the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson^ river,  145  miles  above  New  York,  is  the 
city  of  Albany,  the  capital,  and,  in  point  of  size,  the  third  citv  of  the  State,  Its 
wealth  and  trade  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals, 
which  terminate  in  a  large  basin  in  the  city ;  and  its  situation  rendera  it  a 
great  thoroughfare,  not  only  for  tradera,  but  also  for  travellera  on  the  northern 
route.  It  contains  several  handsome  public  buildings,  among  which  are  the  capi- 
tol,  ft  fine  stone  edifice;  the  State-hall,  and  the  city  hall,  both  of  white  marble; 
the  Academy,  of  red  freestone ;  30  churches,  &c.    A  medical  college,  female  aca- 
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jdemy,  and  exchange,  are  also  important  public  buildings.  Twen^  steamboats 
I  and  fifty  tow-boats  ply  between  this  city  and  New  York,  and  the  intennediate 
places  on  the  river.  By  the  Erie  canal*and  a  continuous  line  of  rail-roads,  Albany 
is  oonnected  with  Buffalo,  and  shares  extensively  in  the  trade  of  the  far  West. 
By  the  Champlain  canal,  it  receives  the  trade  of  the  North.  Rail-roads  also 
extend  to  Saratoga,  and  another  great  line  of  rail-roads  extends  eastward  to 
Boston.  Population  in  1840, 33,721.  The  city  of  Troy,  six  miles  above  Albany, 
is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  trade  and  manufactures  of  this 
place  are  both  considerable.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  and  prettily  built 
Population  in  1840,  19,334.  Nearly  nortb  from  Albany,  at  a  distance  of  -29  and 
39  miles  respectively,  are  the  most  frequented  of  American  watering-places, 
Ballston  Spa  and  Saratoga.  At  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  head  of 
a  deep  bay,  is  Sacked s  Harbour,  an  important  naval  station  durin^r  the  three 
years'  war ;  and  on  the  Black  river,  7  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  flourishing 
village  of  Watertown,  with  about  4000  inhabitants.  The  water-power  derived 
from  the  river  is  computed  at  10,000  cubic  feet ;  the  fall  is  88  feet  in  a  mile,  and ! 
forms  an  immense  hydraulic  power,  which  is  just  beginning  to  be  used ;  here  are 
a  number  of  mills  and  factories  of  different  kinds. 

Up  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  along  the  line  of  the  canal  and  its  branches, 
are  a  number  of  cities  and  towns,  which  have  sprung  up,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
in  the  bosom  of  a  wilderness.  Schenectady,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Oswego,  Auburn, 
Ithaca,  Seneca,  Canandaigua,  Rochester,  Lockport,  and  Buffalo,  are  the  princi- 
pal. The  city  of  Schenectady,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  tract,  afiording 
numerous  mill-seats,  traversed  by  the  canal,  and  connected  by  rail-roads  with 
Albany,  Saratoga,  and  Utica,  has  an  extensive  and  increasing  trade,  and  some 
manufactures.  It  is  the  seat  of  Union  College,  one  of  the  principal  collegiate 
institutions  in  the  State.     Population  in  1840,  6784. 

Upwards  of  90  miles  north-west  from  Albany,  on  the  Efie  canal,  is  the  city  of 
Utica.  In  1794,  the  spot  contained  only  four  or  five  log  houses,  in  the  midst  of 
a  wilderness :  in  1840,  the  city  had  a  population  of  12,783  souls,  18  churches,  a 
court-house,  offices  for  the  clerks  of  the  Supreme  and  United  States*  Courts,  an  ex- 
change, 2  academies,  the  Utica  library*  apprentices*  library,  museum,  Protestant 
and  Koman  Catholic  orphan  asylums,  ana  various  other  charitable  institutions;  4 
banks,  a  savings  bank,  mutual  insurance  company,  and  1600  dwellings :  it  dates 
its  prosperity  from  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal. 

Still  farther  west,  on  the  canal,  are  the  villages  of  Salina,  Syracuse,  Geddes, 
and  Liverpool,  the  seat  of  the  Onondaga  salt-springs,  which  are  the  property  of 
the  State :  the  manufacturers  pay  a  duty  of  six  cents  a  bushel,  and,  in  the  year 
1840,  made  622,335  bushels,  much  of  which  is  sent  out  of  the  State.  The 
works  are  capable  of  nroducing  3,000,000  bushels  a  year.  Population  of  Syra- 
•cuse  in  1840,  6500 ;  or  Salina,  2600.  From  Syracuse,  a  branch  canal  extends  to 
Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  villages  in  the  Stale :  the 
river  of  the  same  name  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  water-power,  which  is  very 
extensively  emplcrved  for  useful  purposes,  and  an  excellent  harbour,  protected  by 
piers,  constructed  by  the  general  government.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Welland 
canal,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  upper  lakes,  as  well  as  that  of 
Lake  Ontario,  enters  at  Oswego,  and  laree  quantities  of  wheat  are  brought  in  to 
he  ground  here.  The  population  of  the  village  more  than  doubled  between  1830 
and  1840,  having  increased  from  9117  to  4500  inhabitants. 

Rochester,  situated  on  the  Genesee  river,  seven  miles  from  its  month,  and 
traversed  by  the  Erie  canal,  is  a  flourishing  town.  The  river  has  here  a  fall  of 
upwards  of  90  feet,  and,  a  few  miles  below,  it  descends  bv  a  fall  of  75  feet  to  the 
level  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  water-power  thus  produced  is  immense,  and  there 
are  now  in  the  city  22  large  flour-mills,  several  cotton  and  woollen  manufactones, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  manufacturing  establishments.  The  aqueduct  over 
the  river  is  upheld  by  ten  arches  of  hewn  stone.  The  population  increased  from 
1509  in  1820,  to  20,191  in  1840.  The  city  contains  23  churches,  6  banks,  a 
savings  bank,  museum,  a  collegiate  institute,  and  various  other  institutions. 
The  city  of  Buffalo,  at  the  western  termination  of  the  canal,  has  a  harbour 
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on  Lake  Erie,  protected  by  a  long  pier.  The  city  is  well  built  and  finely  situated, 
overlookin|r  the  lake ;  and  it  contains  a  great  number  of  large  warehouses  and 
manufactories.  The  population  in  1830  ^as  3095;  in  1830,  6321 ;  and  in  1840, 
16,313.  The  lake-trade  is  very  extensive.  In  1817,  there  were  but  25  vessels, 
and  no  steamboat,  on  Lake  Erie;  and  in  1840  the^  amounted  to  360  sloops, 
schooners  and  brigs,  and  60  steamboats,  most  of  which  exceeded  200  tons  bur- 
then ;  beside  several  ships,  &c.  Buffalo  contains,  in  addition  to  its  numerous 
churches,  an  exchange,  a  theatre,  orphan  asylum,  young  men*s  association,  &;c. 
Ithaca,  at  the  head  of  Caynga  Lake,  increased  its  population  from  3324  in  1830, 
to  5650  in  1840.  By  the  Owego  rail-road,  it  is  connected  with  the  Susnuehanna, 
and,  by  the  lake,  with  the  Erie  canal  and  tide-water.  Its  situation  is  highly  pic- 
toresqae.    There  are  numerons  manufacturing  establiahments  here. 


StATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


Tbb  State  of  New  Jersey  is  bounded  north  by  New  York,  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  New  York,  south  by  Delaware  Bay,  and  west  by  Pennsylvania,  It  is 
138  miles  in  length,  and  50  miles  in  breadth ;  the  area  is  about  6600  square  miles. 
The  soil  of  this  State  is  not  naturally  well  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  much 
of  the  land  beinff  either  sandy  or  marshy ;  yet  its  proximity  to  two  of  the  largest 
markets  in  the  United  States,  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  hare  rendered 
it  exceedingly  productive  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  common  to 
the  climate.  New  Jersey  is  intersected  by  many  navigable  rivers,  and  has  numer* 
one  streams  for  mills,  iron-works,  and  every  species  of  manufactures  requiring 
water-power.  The  principal  of  these  streams  are  the  Raritan,  Haokensack,  Pas- 
saic, Salem,  Tom,  Uohanzey,  and  Maurice  rivers. 

New  Jersey  abounds  in  valuable  iron  ores ;  rich  veins  of  zinc  ore  occur  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State ;  copper  also  abounds,  and  has  been  extensively  worked. 
The  greater  part  of  the  sandy  tract  is  covered  with  extensire  pine  forests,  which 
hare  afforded  supplies  of  fuel  for  the  numerous  furnaces  of  the  State,  and  the 
steamboats  of  the  neighbourinpr  waters ;  the  middle  section  is  the  most  highly 
improved  and  wealthy  part  ot  the  State,  being  divided  into  s^all  farms  and 
kitchen-gardens,  which  are  carefully  cultivated,  the  produce  of  which  finds  a  ready 
market  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  district,  and  in  the  great  oiiies  of  the 
adjacent  States.  The  northern  counties  contain  much  good  pasture-land,  with 
numerons  fine  farms.  The  apples  and  cider  of  the  north  are  as  noted  for  their 
snperior  quality  as  the  peaches  of  the  south.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  agriculture,  commerce  being  mostly  carried  on  through  the 
ports  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania ;  the  north-eastern  comer  is,  however,  the 
seat  of  flonrishinff  manufactures.  The  shad  and  oyster  fisheries  in  the  rivers  and 
grrsat  estuaries  that  border  on  the  State,  afford  a  profitable  employment  to  many 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  New  Jersey,  in  1790,  was  184,189;  in  1800,  211,149;  in 
1810,  245,593 ;  in  1820,  277,575 ;  in  1830, 320,779 ;  in  1840, 373,306.  Of  these, 
177,055  were  white  males;  174,533,  white  females;  10,780  were  free  coloured 
males;  10^01,  free  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  56,701;  in 
oommeice,  2383 ;  in  manufeetores  and  trades,  27,004 ;  in  mining,  266 ;  in  navi- 
gatingthe  ocean,  1143;  in  navigating  rivers  and  canals,  1635;  in  the  learned 
professions,  1637. 

There  were  in  the  State,  in  IB  10,  70,503  horses  and  mules;  330,303  neat  cat- 
tle; 319,385  sheep;  361,443  swine.  There  were  produced,  774,303  bushels  of 
wheat;  1,665320  of  rye;  4,361,975  of  Indian  com;  3,083,524  of  oaU;  13,501 
of  bariey;  856,117  of  buckwheat;  2,072,069  of  potatoes;  397,207  pounds  of 
wool ;  1966  of  silk  eocoons.  The  products  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  $1,328,033 ; 
of  the  orchard,  to  $464,006;  of  lumber,  to  $371,591 ;  9416  gallons  of  wine  were 
made. 

The  home-made  or  famUy  manufactures  amounted  to  $301,635;  31  woollen 
manufactories,  and  49  fulling-mills,  produced  goods  to  the  amount  of  $440,710, 
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employing  a  capita]  of  $314,650;  43  cotton  factories  produced  articles  to  the 
amoant  of  $2,086,104,  employing  a  capital  of  $1,722,810;  hats  and  caps  were 
manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $1,181,562;  saddles,  boots,  shoes,  &c.,  were  pro- 
duced to  the  amount  of  $1,682,746;  6#  flouring-milJs  manufactured  168,797  bar- 
rels of  flour,  and,  with  other  mills,  employed  a  capital  of  $2,641,200 ;  ships  were 
built  to  the  amount  of  $334,240 ;  capita]  employed  in  the  fisheries,  $93,275.  The 
total  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  $11,517,582. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey,  or  Nassau  Hall,  at  Princeton,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  in  the  countnr,  and  has  educated  many  eminent  men.  At 
the  same  place  is.  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  more 
recently  founded,  but  equally  distinguished.  Rutgers  College,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, was  founded  in  1770,  and  latterly  has  been  flourishing.  Connected  with 
it  is  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  founded  in  1784, 
which  is  respectable.  In  these  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  433  students; 
there  were  in  the  State  66  academies,  with  3027  students,  and  120T  common  snd 
primary  schools,  with  52,583  scholars.  There  were  6385  white  persons,  over  20 
years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

In  1835,  the  Presbyterians  had  100  churches,  and  105  ministers ;  the  Dutch 
Reformed  had  48  churches,  and  42  ministers ;  the  Episcopalians  had  35  churches, 
1  bishop,  and  29  ministers ;  the  Methodists  had  64  ministers,  and  about  twice  as 
many  congregations ;  the  Baptists  in  1832  had  61  churches,  and  54  ordained 
mimsters ;  the  Friends  had  67  meeting ;  the  Roman  Catholics  had  4  ministers. 
There  are  also  Congregationalists,  UniTsrsalists,  and  others. 

There  are  several  important  works  of  internal  improrement  in  this  State.  The 
Morris  canal  proceeds  from  Jersey  city,  opposite  to  New  York,  weBtwardhr,  101^ 
miles,  to  Easton,  Pa.  The  Delaware  ana  Hudson  canal  commences  at  fiorden- 
town,  proceeds  north-west  to  Trenton,  and  thence  north-east  to  New  Brunswick, 
on  the  Karitan  river.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  rail-road  commences  at  Camden, 
opposite  to  Philadelphia,  and  proceeds  north-east  to  Amboy,  61  miles ;  it  has  a 
branch  from  Bordentown  to  Trenton,  8  miles,  and  another  from  Craft's  Creek  to 
Jobstown,  18  miles.  The  Paterson  and  Hudson  rail-road  proceeds  fromr  Jersey 
city  to  Paterson,  16)  miles.  The  New  Jersey  rail-road  proceeds  from  Jersey 
city,  throDgh  Newark,  34  miles,  to  New  Brunswick ;  here  it  joins  the  New 
Brunswick  and  Trenton  rail-road,  which  connects  the  two  places,  27  miles  dis- 
tant The  Morris  and  Essex  rail-road  extends  from  Newark,  22  miles,  to  Morris- 
town.    A  rail-road  extends  from  Elizabethport,  25  miles,  to  Somerville. 

The  city  of  Trenton,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware,  at  the  head  of  sloop 
navigation,  is  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  the 
State-house,  State-prison,  and  seven  churches.  A  wooden  bridge,  1100  feet  in 
length,  here  crosses  the  river,  just  below  the  falls ;  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
canal  passes  through  the  city.  The  falls  afford  extensive  water-power  for  manu- 
fiictunng  purposes,  and  there  are  ten  mills  and  manufactories  in  the  vicinity. 
Population,  4035.  Ten  miles  from  Trenton  is  the  village  of  Princeton,  Uie  seat 
of  New  Jersey  College,  and  celebrated  in  the  revolutionary  history  for  the  action 
of  January  3d,  1777.    Population,  3055. 

The  city  of  New  Brunswick,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on  the  Raritan, 
and  at  the  termination  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  is  the  dep6t  of  the 
produce  of  a  fertile  district,  snd  a  place  of  considerable  tr^de.  The  upper  streets 
are  spacious  and  handsome,  and  command  a  fine  prospect  Here  are  Rutgers 
College,  and  a  theological  seminary  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Populate 
in  1840, 8693.    It  contains  8  churches,  2  banks,  120  stores,  and  800  dwellings. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan  stands  the  city  of  Amboj,  or  PerUi  Amboy,  with 
a  good  harbour,  which  is,  however,  little  used.  Eliaabethtown  is  a  pretty 
ana  thriving  town  near  Newark  Bay,  with  about  2500  inhabitants ;  it  contains 
several  manufactories,  mills,  &c.    It  is  intersected  by  two  rail-roads. 

The  ciQr  of  Newark,  the  largest  and  most  important  town  in  New  Jersey, 
stands  on  the  Passaic,  three  miles  from  Newark  Bay,  and  has  easy  communicatioB 
with  New  York  by  means  of  steamboats  and  the  New  Jersey  rail-road ;  the  Monis 
canal  also  passes  through  the  city.    Newark  is  prettily  ntoated  and  well  buUt^ 
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with  tpacioas  streets  snd  hsodsome  booses,  msny  of  which  aie  oinsmeBted  with 
fin»  shsde-trees.  The  manofactures  are  extensive ;  the  capital  employed  in  1840 
SflUHiBted  to  $1,511»339.  Carriages,  shoes  and  boots,  cutlery,  saddlery,  jewelry, 
bals,  famitore,  &c.,  are  among  the  articles  produced.  The  population  in  1830 
was  10,963,  and  in  1840, 17,990.  Paterson,  at  the  falls  of  the  Passaie,  is  one 
of  the  principal  mannfactoring  towns  in  the  country ;  it  has  an  immense  wat^* 
power,  which  is  extensirely  applied  to  economical  purposes.  Here  are  cotton- 
mills,  witii  numenma  other  works,  such  as  |>aper-mills,  macbine^hops,  button 
factories,  iron  and  brass  foonderies,  nail  foctories,  woollen-mills,  kc.  The  town 
contains  nine  churches,  a  philosophical  society,  and  also  a  mechanics*  society 
for  improvement  in  the  mechanic  arts.    Population,  7596. 

Below  Trenton,  on  the  Delaware,  is  Bordentown,  pleasantly  situated  on  ele- 
vated ground  overlooking  the  river,  and  standing  at  the  termination  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  canal.  Population,  about  1800.  The  city  of  Burlington,  below^ 
Bordentown,  is  also  a  neat  little  town,  situated  on  the  bank  of  Uie  river,  with 
3434  inhabitants.  Steamboats  from  Philadelphia  touch  at  these  places  several 
times  a  day.  The  city  of  Camden,  opposite  to  Philadelphia,  carries  on  some 
branches  of  manufacturing  in^stry;  several  steam  ferry-boats  are  constantly 
plying  between  the  two  cities.  It  contains  6  churches,  an  academy,  bank,  court- 
hoMe,  Ito.    Population  in  1840,  3,371 ;  in  1845,  4306,  with  836  dwellings. 

Woodbury,  7  miles  south  of  Camden,  is  connected  with  the  latter  by  a  rail- 
road ;  it  is  a  neat  village  of  130  dwellines,  and  about  800  inhabitants.  Salem, 
on  Salem  creek,  35  miles  south  of  Camoen,  is  a  town  of  250  houses,  and  had  a 
population  in  1840  of  9007  inhabitants.  It  was  founded,  in  1675,  and  was  the 
first  place  that  was  settled  by  English  emigrants  in  West  Jersey. 


COMMONWEALTH    OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

This  State,  which,  from  her  central  position,  her  dimensions,  her  natural  i»*| 
sonices,  her  great  lines  of  communication,  and  her  population,  may  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  Union,  is  bounded  on  tne  north  by  New  York  and 
Lake  Erie,  east  by  New  Jersev,  soudi-east  by  Delaware,  south  by  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  west  by  part  of  Virginia  and  Ohiou  Its  greatest  length,  from  east 
to  west,  is  307  miles,  and  its  breadth  157 ;  area,  46,000  squsni  miles. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Susquehanna, 
Juniata,  Alleghany,  Monongabela,  and  Ohio.  The  various  ridges  of  the  All^ 
gbany  range,  whose  ^^enerai  direction  is  from  south-west  to  north-east,  intersect 
Sie  eentral  parts  of  this  State.  The  vallevs  between  many  of  these  ridges  sre 
often  of  a  nch  black  soil,  suited  well  to  the  various  kinds  of  grass  and  grain. 
Some  of  the  mountains  admit  of  eultivation  almost  to  their  summits.  No  State 
la  the  Union  shows  to  the  traveller  a  richer  ai^riculture  than  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  empbatieally  a  ^ratn  country,  raising  the  finest  wheat  It  produces  all  the 
fruits  and  productions  of  the  northern  and  middle  States,  and  is  particularly 
fiimoQS  for  the  siie  and  excellence  of  its  breed  of  draught  horses. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvanis,  though  composed  of  all  nations,  are  distin- 
guished for  their  habits  of  order,  industry,  and  frugality.  The  passing  strsnger, 
as  he  timverses  the  State,  is  straek  with  the  noble  roads  and  public  works,  with 
the  well-cnltivated  fauns,  and  their  commodions  and  dunUe  stone  houses,  wmA 
often  still  larger  stone  bams.  An  agricultural  country,  alike  charming  and  rich, 
spreads  under  his  eye. 

Hie  mineral  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  Is  very  jgreat  Coal,  iron,  and  salt,  ooenr 
in  vast  quantities.  The  eoal  of'^Pennsyltania  is  of  two  kinds,  the  anthracite  and 
bitnminons,  which  are  quite  distinct  in  their  qnslities  and  localities.  The  first  is 
fooad  in  the  esstern  put  of  the  State,  between  the  Delaware  and  Susquehsmia 
livers,  and  is  estimated  to  cever  an  extent  of  about  6S4,000  aerss.  The  bitumi* 
noas  eoal  is  fbond  In  the  western  parts  of  the  State,  on  the  Ohio,  Alleghany,  iatf  | 

her  msn  in  that  nsion. 

JtotHxm  of  aa  ameueat  quality  is  abnndsat,  and  extensively  wrought    Thai 
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iron-mines  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  were  explored  and  woiked  at  an  eaily 
oeriod  of  eolonial  settlement,  and  had  become  an  interest  of  value  before  the 
Revolution.  Since  the  peace  of  1783,  with  much  fluctuation,  iron  has  at  all  times 
employed  in  Pennsylvania  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  and  labour ;  whilst 
the  recent  successful  application  of  anthracite  coal  to  the  fusion  of  the  ore,  and 
the  abundance  of  both  materials  in  dose  proximity,  promise  a  vast  extensioB  of 
the  business. 

The  population  in  1790  was  434,373;  in  1800,  603,545;  in  1810,  810,091 ;  in 
1820,  1,049,313;  in  1830,  1,346,672;  in  1840,  1,724,033.  Of  these,  884,770 
were  white  males;  831,345,  white  females;  22,752  were  coloured  males;  25,102, 
coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  207,533;  in  commerce,  15,338;  in 
manufactures  and  trades,  105,883 ;  in  mining,  4603 ;  in  navigating  the  ocean, 
1815;  in  navigating  canals,  rivers  and  lakes,  3951 ;  in  the  learned  professions, 
6706. 

There  were  in  the  State,  in  1840,  361,558  horses  and  mules;  1,161,576  neat 
cattle;  1,755,597  sheep ;  1,485,360  swine.  Poultry  was  produced  to  the  amount 
of  $681,979.  There  were  produced,  12,993,218  bushels  of  wheat;  6,544,654  of 
rye;  2,096,016  of  buckwheat;  14,077,363  of  Indian  com;  206,858  of  barley; 
20,485,744  of  oats;  9,477,343  of  potatoes ;  3,028,657  pounds  of  wool ;  48,694  of 
hops;  825,018  of  tobacco ;  2,265,755  of  sugar ;  7262  of  silk  cocoons ;  1,302,685 
tons  of  hay.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  $3,152,987;  of  the  orch- 
ard, at  $610,512;  of  lumber,  at  $1,146,355.  There  were  made  14,328  gallons 
of  wine. 

The  exports  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1841,  were  95,152,501,  and 
the  imports  $10,346,698.  The  tonnage  entered  was  99,385 ;  and  cleared,  83,523 
tons. 

The  manufactures  of  Pennsylvania  are  extensive.  According  to  the  census  of 
1840,  home-made  or  family  manufactures  amounted  to  $1,292,429;  235  woollen 
manufactories  and  337  fulling-mills  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $2,298,861, 
employing  a  capital  of  $1,500,546;  106  cotton  manufactories  produosd  artides  to 
the  amount  of  $5,013,007,  employing  a  capital  of  $3,325,400 ;  2997  persons  pro- 
dnoed  859,686  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  with  a  capital  of  $4,384,102 ;  1798  perrons 
produced  11,620,654  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  with  a  capital  of  $300,416;  213 
furnaces  produced  98,395  tons  cast-iron,  and  169  forges,  &c.  produced  87,244  tons 
of  bar-iron,  employing  a  capital  of  $7,781,471 ;  1149  tanneries,  and  2132  other 
manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $3,453,843, 
employing  a  capital  of  $3,979,459 ;  30  powder-mills  manufactured  1,184,325 
pounds  of  powder,  employing  a  capital  of  $66,800;  drugs,  paints,  &c.,  were  pro- 
duced to  the  amount  of  $2,100,074 ;  28  glass-houses  and  15  glass-cutting  estab- 
blishments  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $772,400,  employing  a  capital  of 
$714,100;  machinery  was  produced  to  the  value  of  $1,993,752;  precious  metals 
to  the  value  of  $2,679,075 ;  1005  distilleries  produced  6,228,768  gallons  of  dis- 
tiUed  spirits;  87  breweries  produced  12,765,974  gallons  of  beer,  employing  a 
capital  of  $1,585,771 ;  725  flouring-raills  produced  1,181,530  barrels  of  flour,  and 
with  other  mills  produced  articles  to  the  amoont  of  $9,232,515,  employtttg  a 
capital  of  $7,779,784.  The  total  amoant  of  capital  employed  in  manufactares  iti 
the  State,  was  $31,815,105. 

The  colleges  are  numerous.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  In  Philadelphia, 
was  foanded  in  1755 ;  Dickinson  College,  in  Carlisle,  in  1783 ;  Jefferson  Collesre^ 
in  Canonsbnrg,  in  1802;  Washington  College,  in  Washington,  in  1806;  All^ 
ghany  College,  in  Meadville,  in  1816 ;  Pennsylvania  College,  in  Gettysburg,  in 
1832;  La  Fayette  College,  in  Easton,  1832;  Marshall  College,  at  Mercmboiv, 
1836.  Besides  these,  are  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Peraisyl- 
vania,  founded  at  Philadelphia,  in  1765;  Jefferson  Medical  College,  at  Pbiladel* 
phia,  in  1884 ;  the  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  at  PhOadelphta, 
in  1839;  the  Theologieal  Seminary  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  at  Gettysborg,  in 
1896 ;  the  Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Chnreh,  at  York,  in  1896 ;  fiie 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  at  Canonsburg,  and  the  Theological  Seminaty 
at  Pittsburg.    In  all  these  seminaries  there  were,  in  1840, 9034  stadents.    There 
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were  in  the  State -380  academies,  with  15,970  etodents;  and  4968  eommon  and 
primaiy  acboolst  with  179^89  acholara*  There  Arere  33,940  white  peraone,  over 
SO  yeara  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Of  the  religioaa  denominations,  the  Presbyterians,  including  the  Associate 
Reformed,  had,  in  1836,  400  ministers;  the  Methodists,  960;  the  Baptists,  140; 
the  Crerman  Reformed,  73 ;  the  Episcopalians,  70 ;  the  Friends,  150  congrega- 
tions. Besides  these,  there  ars  several  other  denominationa  which  are  less 
nnmetons. 

By  a  splendid  coarse  of  internal  improTements,  Pennsylrania  has  greatly 
extended  and  facilitated  her  trade,  bat  has  contracted  the  largest  debt  of  any  State 
in  the  Union  which  she  is  abondantlj  able  to  dischar^,  but  can  only  do  it  by  mode- 
rate taxation.  The  central  dWision  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  commences  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Colombia  and  Philadelphia  rail-road,  at  Colombia,  and  extends 
along  the  Sosqoehanna  and  Juniata  rivers,  172  miles,  to  Hollidaysburg,  where  it 
passes  over  the  Alleghany  mountain  by- a  rail-road.  The  western  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  extends  from  Johnstown  to  Pittsburg,104  miles.  This  completes 
the  line  of  rail-roads  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  395  miles.  A  canal  extends 
from  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  river,  and  proceeds  39 
miles  to  Northumberland,  where  it  connects  with  the  North  and  West  Branch 
canals.  The  West  Branch  canal  extends  from  Northumberland,  along  tbe  West 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  75  miles,  to  Farrandsville,  in  Clinton  county, 
reaching  the  bituminous  coal-fields  in  that  vicinity.  The  North  Branch  division 
extends  from  Northumberland,  73  miles,  to  a  little  above  Wilkesbarre.  The 
Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  extends  from  the  tide-water  at  Bris- 
tol, 20  miles  above  Philadelphia,  to  Easton,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Lebighy  where  it 
joins  the  navigation  of  the  Lehigh  company,  extending  to  the  coal  region,  25 
miles.  The  Schuylkill  navigation  commences  at  the  Fairmount  dam,  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  extends  to  Port  Carbon,  in  Schuylkill  county,  the  heart  of  the 
anthracite  coal  region.  The  Union  canal  extends  from  the  Schuylkill,  near  Read- 
ing, to  Middletown,  on  the  Susouehanna,  82  miles ;  it  has  a  navigable  feeder  of 
23  miles  on  Swatara  creek,  whicn  communicates  with  the  coal  le^on.  The  Sus- 
quehanna or  Tidewater  canal  commences  at  Wrightsville,  opposite  to  Columbia, 
and  extends  45  miles  to  Havre-de-Grace,  in  Ms^ryland,  ana  connects  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  with  the  tide-water  of  Chesapeake  bay.  The  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  rail-road  extends  from  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia, 
to  Pottsville,  in  Schuylkill  county,  90  miles,  giving  ready  access  to  tbe  coal  region. 
There  are  many  minor  rail-roaus,  which  have  relation  to  the  transportation  of 
coal.  The  Alleghany  Portage  rail-road  extends  from  Hollidaysbuig  to  Johns- 
town, 36J  miles,  and  connects  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  the  Pennsyl' 
vania  canal.  The  Philadelphia  and  Colombia  rail-road,  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant  in  the  State,  extends  from  Philadelphia,  82  miles,  to  Columbia  on  the  Sus- 

J|uehanna.    A  rail-road  extends  through  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State,  leading 
rom  New  York  to  BalUmore  and  Washington. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  principal  city  of  the  State,  and  one  of  tbe  most 
regularly  laid  out  and  nandsomely  built  in  the  world,  stands  between  the  Dela- 
ware and  tlie  Schuylkill  rivers,  about  5  miles  above  their  junction,  and  100  miles 
from  the  sea  by  thc^ourse  of  the  former.  It  yields  to  none  in  the  Union  in  the 
wealthy  industry,  and  intelligence  of  its  citiaens*  Philadelphia  has  the  advanta^ 
of  a  double  port,  connected  with  very  remote  sections ;  that  on  the  Schuylkill  is 
accessible  to  vessels  of  300  tons,  and  is  a  great  depdt  for  the  coal  of  ttie  inte- 
rior ;  the  other,  on  the  Delaware,  admits  the  largest  merchantrvessels  to  the  doors 
of  the  warehouses,  and  is  spacious  and  secure. 

The  streets  are  broad  aiid  straight,  cMssing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
iiividing  the  city  into  numerous  squaies,  some  of  which  have  been  rasoived  for 
public  walks,  and  are  ornamantea  with  fine  shade  and  (lowering  trees.  The 
dwelling-houses  are  neat  and  commodious,  and  the  public  buildinga,  gentrally 
eonatroeted  of  white  marble,  ars  tbe  most  elegant  in  the  oountnr.  Thiee  bridges 
cross  the  Schaylkill;  the  wire  sasp^nfion  bridge  is  remarkable  for  its  light  and 
beautiful  appearance.    Numeroua  steam-boats  afford  constant  communieatio»( 
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with  Baltimore  and  New  York,  and,  witii  the  rail-roads  into  the  interior,  render 
tkue  eity  the  great  thoroagbfare  between  the  north  and  eoath,  and  the  east  and 
west. 

Philadelphia  inclades  the  City  Proper,  with  Southwark,  Mo^rMnensing,  and 
Passyonk,  on  the  south ;  and  Kensington,  Northern  Liberties,  Spnng  Garden,  and 
Penn  Township,  on  the  north ;  itaring  a  population,  in  1790,  oi  48330;  in  1810, 
of  96,664 ;  in  1830,  of  1673il ;  and  in  1840,  of  396,690. 

The  manuiactores  of  Philadelphia  are  various  and  extensive :  her  foreign  com- 
meree  is  oonsiderable,  the  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  in  1835  having  been  4S9, 
and  tiie  value  of  her  imports  being  #5,000,000  a  year;  her  inland  oommeice  is 
also  very  extensive,  and  rapidlv  increasing,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  afford- 
ed by  the  nomeroos  canals  and  rail-roads  that  centre  here,  affording  an  eafiy  com* 
muuoation  with  all  sections  of  the  State,  and  with  the  great  western  valley. 
There  axe  about  500,000  barrels  of  flour  and  3600  hogsheads  of  iobaceo  inspected, 
and  upwards  of  800,000  bushels  of  grain  measured  here,  annually. 

The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  in  1843,  was  104,349  tons.  There  are  in 
the  city  14  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $13,000,000. 

Philadelphia  is  noted  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  benevolent  instttu- 
tions.  Among  these  are  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  Dispensary,  Wills' 
Hospital  for  the  lame  and  blind ;  the  institutions  tor  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for 
the  blind  \  the  Almshouse,  Magdalen  Asylum,  Orphan  Asylums,  Girard  College 
for  Orphans,  &c.  The  Society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  has 
not  only  distinguished  itself  by  its  successful  efforts  in  reforming  the  penal  code 
of  the  State,  but  in  in^roving  the  conditions  of  the  prisons :  the  discipline  adopts 
ed  by  the  influence  of  this  society  consists  in  solitary  confinement  with  labour; 
and  the  penitentiaries  of  Pennsylvania  are  conducted  on  this  plan.  The  learned 
institutions  of  Philadelphia  are  equally  distinguished ;  they  are  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society,  and  the  Franklin  Institute ;  all  of  which  have  published  some 
valuable  volumes.  The  medical  schools  are  also  much  freouented,  and  highly 
celebrated.  The  City  Library,  including  the  Loipnian  collection,  consists  of 
53,000  volumes.  There  is  also  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  here.  Free  schools 
are  supported  at  the  public  charge,  and  educated,  in  1843,  33,130  scholars,  at  an 
expense  of  $193,000.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  Custom-boose,  late 
the  United  States  Bank,  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon,  and  tiie  Pennsylvania 
Bank,  of  the  Ionic  order,  both  elegant  specimens  of  classical  architecture ;  the 
Mint,  a  handsome  building,  with  Ionic  porticoes  63  feet  long  on  each  front;  the 
Exchange,  95  feet  by  114,  containing  a  spacious  hall,  news-room,  the  post-office, 
&c. ;  the  Girard  Bank ;  the  CKrard  College,  a  spleiulid  structure,  111  feet  by  169, 
with  a  colonnade  of  Grecian  Corinthian  columns  entirely  surrounding  it.  All  of 
these  buildings  are  of  white  marble. 

The  Uidted  States  Marine  Asylum,  capable  of  accommodating  400  men,  with 
a  front  of  385  feet ;  the  Almshouse,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  consist- 
ing of  four  distinct  buildings,  with  neariy  400  rooms;  the  State-house,  Interesting 
from  its  having  been  the  place  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopt- 
ed and  promulgated;  the  United  States  Arsenal,  4cc.,  also  deserve  mention. 
There  are  here  144  churches  and  places  of  public  worehip,  iodadnig  3  syna- 
gognes.  The  State  penitentiary  and  tiie  eounWprison  are  not  less  remarmble 
for  their  arohitectnro,  than  for  their  discipline.  The  county  prison,  built  of  Qnincy 
granite,  has  a  front  of  310  feet,  by  535  in  depth.  There  is  a  navy-yard  here,  bat 
ships  of  war  of  the  largest  class  cannot  ascend  to  the  city  with  tfaetr.annamenC 
The  inhabitants  are  liberally  supplied  with  water,  raised  from  the  Schuylkill 
river,  by  the  Fairmount  works,  constructed  at  an  expense  of  $433,500;  the  diaiiy 
consmnption  in  summer  is  about  4,500^000  gallons,  and  supplies  96,549  tenants. 
Recently,  the  corporations  of  Spring  Garden  and  the  Nortiiem  Liberties  have 
completed  a  similar  work,  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  the  supply  of  their  districts  with 
water  independent  of  the  city.  The  city  proper  and  the  Nortiiem  Libertiea  are 
lighted  with  gas,  and  the  district  of  Kensington  is  about  to  be  illmtoinated  in  tiie 
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Fnnkford  and  Germantown  aie  flourishing  towns  in  the  ricinity  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  fonner  contains  seTeral  manufMsturing  establishments,  including  cot- 
ton-mills, calico-print  works,  &e.  Near  it  are  an  arsenal  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  lunatic  asylum  belongiiur  to  the  Friends.  Germantown  is  a  flourishing  and 
pleasant  town,  with  5489  iiSiabitants,  containing  a  bank,  some  manufactures,  &c. 
The  other  most  important  places  in  Pennsylvania  are  Lancaster  city,  Harrisburg, 
Reading,  Eaaton,  iod  PottsTille,  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  State ;  in  Uie  west- 
em  are  Pittsburgh,  Bearer,  dec.  ^ 

The  city  of  Lancaster,  6S  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
fertile  and  highly  cultivated  Conestoga  valley,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
State :  the  streets  are  regular,  and  among  the  public  buildings  are  18  churches, 
an  academy,  &c.  Its  trade  is  extensive,  and  the  manufactures  various  and  con- 
siderable ;  it  is  noted  for  the  superior  qaality  of  its  rifles,  coaches,  rail-road  cars, 
stockings,  saddlery,  dec.  The  population  amounts  to  8417.  -Lancaster  is  con- 
nected with  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg  by  rail-roads,  and  with  the  Susquehanna, 
below  Columbia,  by  a  canal. 

Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  the  State,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. The  Stat&'hoose  is  a  neat  and  commodioas  building,  from  the  cupola  of 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  panoramic  views  in  the  United  States.  Here  are  also 
a  court-house,  and  a  nomber  of  churches.  Population  in  1840,  5960.  Beyond 
the  Susquehanna  are  the  thriving  towns  of  Carlisle  and  Chambersburg ;  the  former 
containing  4351,  and  the  latter  4030  inhabitants.  Carlisle  is  the  seat  of  Dickin- 
son College. 

Reading,  about  50  miles  north-west  from  Philadelphia,  is  a  prosperous  town  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  Union  canal.  The 
town  was  laid  out  in  1748  by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  governors  and  proprie- 
tors of  the  province ;  it  is  regularly  built,  and  was  originidly  settled  by  Germans ; 
several  newspapers  are  still  printed  in  that  language,  though  English  is  generally 
nnderstood.  More  than  50,000  dozen  wool  hats  have  been  manufactured  here  in 
a  year,  for  the  southern  and  western  markets ;  nails  are  also  made  to  a  consider- 
able extent    Population,  8410. 

Easton,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lehigh  and  the  Delaware,  and  the  termination 
of  the  Morris  canal,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  inland  towns  in  the  State.  In 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  are  numerous  flour-mills,  oil-mills,  saw-mills,  dec. 
Tlie  situation  is  highly  picturesque,  and  it  contains  S  banks,  5  charehes,  and  La 
Fayette  College,  founded  in  1833,  which  has  154  students.  The  popolatioD  in 
1840  viras  4865.  Pottsville  is  situated  in  a  wild  district  on  the  Schaylkill,  in  the 
midst  of  the  coal  region.  It  contains  many  handsome  dwellings,  and  its  popu- 
lation, which  in  1825  did  not  exceed  300,  amounted  in  1840  to  4345.  Manch 
Chunk,  first  settled  in  1891,  is  also  built  on  very  broken  ground ;  hot,  in  addition 
to  the  coal  trade,  it  enjoys  Uie  advantage  of  an  extensive  watei^power,  which  is 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes ;  and  its  population  at  present  exceeds  1800. 
Wilkesbarre  stands  in  the  delightful  valley  of  Wyoming,  whose  rural  beauty  and 
peaoefnl  shades,  onoe  stained  with  blood  and  desolated  with  fire,  have  been  con- 
■•ciated  by  the  deathless  muse.  The  population  of  Wilkesbarre  in  1840  was  1718. 

Pittsbuig,  the  principal  city  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  is  built  at  the  Junction 
of  the  Mononpiahela  and  the  Alleghany,  The  city  proper  includes  only  the  tract 
between  the  nvera;  but,  as  the  towns  of  Alleghanytown,  Birmingham,  dec.,  really 
form  a  part  of  Pittsburg,  they  must  properly  he  included  in  its  description.  Per- 
bsps  its  site  is  unrivalled  in  the  wond,  coramandinfr  a  navigation  of  about  50,000 
miles,  which  gives  it  access  to  the  most  fertile  region  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
snnonnded  by  inexhaustible  beds  of  the  most  uwful  minerals.  Connected  by 
artificial  works  which  top  the  great  natural  hairier  on  the  east,  with  the  three 
priaci^l  cities  of  tlie  Atlantic  Irafder  on  one  aide ;  and  by  othen,  not  less  exten- 
sive, with  those  great  inland  seas  that  already  bear  en  their  bosoms  the  trade  of 
industrious  millions,  Pittsborg  is  doubtless  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  centres  of  population,  industry  and  wealth,  in  the  United  States.  The 
population. of  the  place,  in  1800,  was  about  1600;  in  1880, 10,000;  in  1830, 
12,508 ;  and,  according  to  the  census  of  1840, 31,115.    There  are  hen  20  large 
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fooiideriM  and  engine  faotoriea*  with  nomeroiis  small  works ;  lolling-aills,  cotton 
establishments,  white-lead  factories,  breweries,  saw  and  grist-mills,  glass-works, 
with  brass  founderies,  steel  manttfactoties,  tanneries,  salt-works,  paper-mills, 
manufactories  of  cutlery  and  agrienltoral  implements,  &c.,  are  among  the  374 
manufacturing  establisbmenU  of  Pittsburg.  The  citv  is  regulatly  built;  but  the 
clouds  of  smoke  in  which  it  is  constantly  enTcloped,  give  it  rather  a  dingy  ap- 
pearance. Among  the  public  establishments  here,  are  the  Alleghany  arsenal, 
belonging  to  the  United  Stales ;  the  Western  Penitentiary  of  the  State,  the  Westr 
em  Universitv,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Reformed  theological  seminary,  35  churches 
and  places  of  worship,  60  common  and  13  select  schools,  &c.  A  steam-engine 
supplies  the  city  with  3,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily.  One  of  the  most  destrnc> 
tive  fires  that  has  occurred  in  Sie  United  States,  took  place  here  on  the  17th  of 
April,  1845.  About  1000  buildings  were  consumed,  besides  a  great  amount  of 
merchandise.    The  entire  loss  is  estimated  at  from  six  to  nine  million  dollars. 

In  the  district  to  the  south  of  Pittsburg,  Washington,  Brownsville,  and  Union, 
are  thriving  towns.  Canonsburg  is  the  seat  of  Jenerson  College.  Below  Pitta- 
burg  is  the  borough  of  Beaver,  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  river ;  in  the  vicini^  arc 
several  small  but  thriving  towns,  which  are  indebted  for  their  prosperity  to  the 
great  water-power  afforded  by  the  falls  of  that  stream.  Numerous  mills  and 
manufacturing  establishments  have  recently  been  erected  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  neighbourhood  is  about  5000.  The  falls 
are  5  miles  from  the  Ohio  river;  their  descent  is  about  69  feet.  Fallston  and 
New  Brisrhton  at  their  foot,  and  Brighton  and  Sharon  lower  down,  are  all  within 
a  short  distance  from  each  other. 

Erie,  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  is  important  on  account  of  its  harbour, 
which  is  protected  by  several  piers.  This  place  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  bids 
hit  to  become  of  considerable  commercial  importance.  By  the  completion  of  the 
Erie  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  it  is  now  connected  with  Pittsburg,  on 
the  Ohio  river.    Population,  34 IS. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Thb  boundaries  of  this  State  are,  on  the  north,  Pennsylvania ;  on  the  south, 
Maryland ;  on  tiie  east,  Delaware  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and,  on  the  west, 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

The  extent  from  north  to  south  is  90  miles ;  from  east  to  west,  95  miles ;  area 
in  square  miles,  3130.  The  principal  streams,  besides  the  Delaware,  which  forms 
a  part  of  its  boundary,  are  Brandy  wine  creek,  Christiana  creek,  Dndk  creek.  Mis- 
pillion  creek,  and  Indian,  Choptank,  and  Nanticoke  rivers. 

The  peneral  aspect  of  Delaware  is  that  of  an  extended  plain,  mostly  favourable 
for  oalttvatton.  On  the  table-land  forming  the  dividing  ndge  between  the  Dela- 
ware and  Chesapeake  Bays,  is  a  chain  of  swamps,  from  which  the  waters  descend 
in  one  direction  to  Chesapeake,  and  in  the  other  to  Delaware  Bay.  The  upper 
part  of  the  State  is  generally  a  fine  tract  of  country,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  wheat  ana  other  grains.  The  staple  commodity,  however,  is  wheat, 
which  is  produced  of  a  superior  quality.  Brandy  wine  cieek,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  State,  furnishes  water-power  for  great  and  growing  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. The  chief  articles  are  flour,  cottons,  woollens,  paper,  and  gunpowder. 
Delaware  contains  but  few  minerals ;  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  among  the 
branches  of  the  Nanticoke,  are  large  quantities  of  bog  iron-ors,  well  adapted  for 
easting;  but  it  is  not  wrought  to  any  extent. 

The  population  of  Delawara  in  1790  was  59,094;  in  1800,  64,373;  in  1810, 
73,674 ;  in  1830, 73,749 ;  in  1830, 76,739 ;  in  1840, 78,085.  Of  these,  3605  were 
slaves;  39,369  were  white  males;  39,303,  white  females;  8636,  free  eolonred 
males;  8393,  free  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  16,015;  in  com- 
merce, 467 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  4060 ;  navigating  the  ocean,  401 ;  navi- 
gating rivers  and  canals,  336 ;  in  the  learned  professions  and  engineers,  199. 
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In  this  State  there  were,  in  1840«  149491  hones  sod  mnles ;  58383  neat  cattle; 
'39,347  sheep ;  74,328  swine ;  poaltry  was  valoed  at  $47,365.  There  were  pro- 
duced, 315,165  bushels  of  wheat;  33,546  of  rye;  2,099,359  of  Indian  com; 
937,405  of  oats;  5360  of  barley ;  11,399  of  buckwheat,  and  300,713  of  potatoes; 
33,483  tons  of  hay ;  64,404  pounds  of  wool ;  1458  of  silk  cocoons.  The  products 
of  the  dairy  amounted  to  $1 1 3,838 ;  and  of  the  ordiard,  to  $38,31 1 .  The  exports 
in  1840  amounted  to  $37,001,  and  the  imports  to  w)3.  Capital  employed  in  the 
fisheries,  $170,000. 

The  manufactures  of  Delaware  are  more  extensiTe  than  its  commerce.  Home- 
made or  family  goods  were  produced  to  the  amount  of  $63,116;  3  woollen  facto- 
ries produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $104,700,  employing  a  capital  of  $107,000 ; 
1 1  cotton  factories  produced  articles  to  the  yalue  of  $333,373,  employing  a  capital 
of  $330,500 ;  18  tanneries  employed  a  capital  of  $89,300 ;  75  other  manufactories 
of  leather,  as  saddleries,  dec.,  manufactured  articles  to  the  amount  of  $166,037, 
employing  a  capital  of  $161,630;  37  powder-mills  manufactured  3,100,000  pounds 
of  gunpowder,  employing  a  capital  of  $330,000;  31  flouring-mills  manufactured 
76,194  barrels  of  flour,  and,  with  other  mills,  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of 
$737,971,  employing  a  capital  of  $391,150;  ships  were  built  to  the  amount  of 
$35,400.    The  total  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  $1,589,313. 

There  is  but  one  college  in  the  State — Newark  CoUeee,  at  Newark,  founded 
in  1833 ;  it  has  100  students,  and  a  library  of  3500  volumes.  There  were,  in 
1840,  30  academies  in  the  State,  with  761  students,  and  153  primary  and  common 
schools,  with  6934  scholars ;  there  were  in  the  State  4833  white  persons,  abore 
the  we  of  30,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Orthe  principal  religious  denominations,  the  Presbyterians,  in  1836,  had  15 
miniBters;  the  Methodists,  15 ;  the  Episcopalians,  6  ministers;  the  Baptists  had 
9  ohnrdies,  and  5  ministers ;  the  Roman  Catholics  had  3  ministers.  There  were 
also  some  few  Friends. 

Several  important  works  of  internal  improyement  have  been  completed.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  commences  at  Delaware  city,  on  the  Delaware 
river,  and  extends  14  miles  to  Back  creek,  a  tributary  of  Elk  river.  It  is  60  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  and  10  feet  deep;  has  two  lift  and  two  tide-locks,  100  feet  by  98 
feet  in  the  chamber ;  completed  in  1839,  and  cost  $3,750,000.  It  is  navigable  for 
sloops  auod  steamboats.  The  New  CasUe  and  Frenc^town  rail-road  extends  from 
New  Castle,  on  the  Delaware,  35  miles  below  Philadelphia,  to  Frenehtown,  on 
the  Elk  river,  which  enters  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  16^  miles,  and  connects  with 
steamboats  on  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake. 

The  city  of  Wilmington,  pleasantly  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Brand 
wine  and  Christiana,  is  a  well-built,  growing  town,  and  the  most  important  in  t( 
State.  It  contains  an  arsenal,  hospital,  16  churches,  &c.,  and  is  supplied  with 
water  by  water-works  on  the  Brandfy  wine^  Its  trade  is  considerable,  and  it  sends 
several  ships  to  the  whale-fishery.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  there  are  about  100 
mills  and  manufactories,  producing  flour,  paoer,  iron-ware,  powder,  and  cotton 
and  woollen  goods ;  the  Brandywine  flour-mills  are  among  the  most  extensive  in 
the  United  States.  Population  in  1840, 8367.  New  Castle,  below  Wilmiuffton, 
is  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  rail-road  to  Frenehtown ;  it  contains  aboot 
1300  inhabitants.  Dover,  the  seat  of  government,  contains  the  State-honae,  and 
about  600  inhabitants.  Lewistown  is  a  village  near  Cape  Henlopen,  in  iiront  of 
which  has  been  erected  the  Delaware  Breakwater.  The  work  consists  of  two 
piers,  an  ice-breaker  1500  feet  in  length,  and  a  breakwater  3600  feet  long;  cost, 
$3,316,950. 


STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

Mabtland  is  bounded  north  by  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware ;  east  bv  Dela- 
ware and  the  Atlantic ;  south-west  and  west  by  Virginia.  Length  196  miles,  and 
130  miles  in  breadth ;  area  in  square  miles  10,950,  in  acres  7,008.000.  The 
princi]»l  rivers  are  the  Potomac,  which  divides  it  from  Virginia ;  the  Susque- 
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kuma,  Patapaco,  Pawtuxent,  Elk,  Saaaafiaa,  Cheater,  Choptank,  Nanticoke,  and 
Pocomoko. 

The  maritime  part  of  this  State  is  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  by  Cbeaa- 
peake  Bay,  as  a  Taat  river  dividing  it  into  two  distinct  portions,  called  the  eastern 
and  western  shores.  These  shores  inclade  a  level,  low,  and  alluvial  conntiy, 
intersected  by  tide-water  rivers  and  creeks,  and,  like  the  same  tracts  of  country 
fturther  south,  are  subject  to  inftrmittents.  Above  the  tide-waters,  the  land  again 
becomes  agreeably  undulating.  Beyond  this  commence  the  Alleghany  moain 
tains,  with  their  numerous  ridges ;  the  TalleTS  between  them  are  ofa  loamy  and 
rich  soil,  yielding  fine  wheat  and  all  the  productiona  of  the  middle,  together  with 
some  of  those  of  the  southern  States.  The  national  road  passes  through  the  wide 
and  fertile  valleys  in  which  Frederick  and  Hajgerstown  are  situated,  beinff  broad 
belts  of  th^  same  admirable  soil  which  is  seen  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania* 
Among  tiiese  mountains  and  hills  the  air  is  elastic,  the  climate  salubrions,  and 
the  waters  dear  and  tranaparent. 

In  manufactures  and  commerce,  Maryland  sustains  a  very  respectable  nnk; 
numeroua  woollen  and  cotton-mills,  copper  and  iron  rolling^ndls,  are  eatabliahed 
in  and  near  Baltimore,  and  are  also  scattered  over  other  parts  of  the  State.  Floor 
and  tobacco  are  the  staple  productions;  the  exports  of  the  former  are  very  great, 
and,  of  the  latter,  the  product  is  considerable  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
herring  and  shad  fisheries  are  actively  carried  on,  and  yield  valuable  returns,  con- 
stituting an  important  article  of  trade,  aa  well  as  of  home  consumption;  tbe  eom- 
meiee  of  Maryland  ia  extensive,  and  her  ports  serve  as  the  outlets  of  large  tracts 
of  productive  country  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvaiua,  and  the  western  States,  whose 
consumption  is  also  in  part  supplied  through  the  same  chaimels. 

The  population  in  1790  was  319,738 ;  in  1^,  345,834 ;  in  1810,  380,546;  in 
1880,  407,350;  in  1830,446,913;  in  1840,469,339,  ofwhom  69,496  were  risTes. 
Of  the  free  population,  158,636  were  white  males,  and  159,061  white  females; 
99,173  were  coloured  males,  and  33,847  coloured  femalea.  Employed  in  agri- 
culture,  60,851;  in  commerce,  3349;  in  manufactures  and  tradee,  31,335;  in 
navigating  the  ocean,  731 ;  in  navigating  canals,  rivers,  d&c.,  1519 ;  in  the  learned 
professions,  1647. 

There  were  in  the  State,  in  1840,  93,930  horses  and  mules ;  335,714  neat  cat- 
tle; 857,993  sheep;  416,943  swine;  poultry  was  raised  to  the  value  of  #318,765. 
There  were  produced,  3,345,783  bushels  of  wheat;  733,577  of  rye ;  8,933,066  of 
Indian  com;  73,606  of  buckwheat ;  3594  of  barley ;  3,534,311  of  oats;  1,036,438 
of  potatoes;  488,301  pounds  of  wool;  34316,013  of  tobacco;  5673  of  cotton; 
3390  of  silk  cocoons ;  36,366  of  sugar ;  106,687  tons  of  hay.  The  products  of 
the  dairy  amounted  to  $457,456 ;  of  the  orchard,  to  $105,740 ;  of  lumber,  to 
$366,977 ;  and  7585  gallons  of  wine  were  made.  The  exports  of  Hiis  State  in 
1840  amounted  to  $5,768,768,  and  the  imports  to  $4,910,746. 

Of  the  principal  nianuftotuTes,  home-made  or  family  articles  amounted  to 
$176,050;  39  fulling-mills  and  39  woollen  manufactories  produced  artidea  to  the 
amount  of  $335,900,  employing  a  capital  of  $117,630 ;  31  cotton  manufiictories 
vroduced  articles  to  the  value  of  $1,150,580,  employing  a  capital  of  $1,304,400 ; 
13  fumaoes  prodtfoed  8876  tons  of  cast-iron,  and  17  furnaces  produced  7901  ions 
of  bar-iron,  and  employed  a  capital  of  $795,650;  73  distilleries  produced  366,913, 
gallons  of  spirits,  and  11  breweries  produced  838,140  gallons  of  beer,  the  whole 
employing  a  capitel  of  185,790 ;  408  saddleries  and  other  manufactories  of  leather 
produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $1,050,375,  employing  a  capital  of  $434,197;, 
189  flour^mills  produced  446,708  barrels  of  flour,  and,  with  other  mills,  produced 
articles  to  the  amount  of  $3,367,850,  and  employed  a  capital  of  $4,069,671 ;  ships 
were  built  to  the  amount  of  $379,771 ;  capital  employed  in  the  fisheries,  $88,947., 
The  total  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  this  State  was 
$6,450,3i34. 

St  John's  College,  at  Annapolis,  was  founded  in  1764.  Sl  Mary*s  CoUsks, 
at  Baltimore,  was  founded  by  the  Roman  Catholios,  in  1799.  The  Baltimore 
Medical  School,  founded  in  1807;  and  in  1813  there  were  added  to  it  the  faculties 
of  general  science,  law,  and  divinity,  and  it  received  the  name  of  die  University 
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of  Maryland.  Moont  St  Bfarj'a  CoUega  waa  aalabiiabed  at  Bainettalmigy  in 
1830,  by  the  Roman  Cathotiaa.  Thaae  inatitutiona  had,  in  1840, 400  atndenta. 
Thera  were  in  ihe  State  1S7  aeademiea,  or  grammai^^ckoola,  with  4178  atadanta ; 
and  507  eommon  and  primary  achoola,  with  10,989  aeholara.  In  thia  State  Umn 
were,  in  1840, 1 1 ,605*white  peiaona,  above  80  yeara  of  age,  who  eonld  neither  read 
nor  write. 

Of  religioqa  denominations,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  the  most  nnmeroas.  They 
have  an  archbishop,  who  is  metropolitan  of  the  United  States,  and  60  charches. 
The  Episcopalians  have  77  ministeis ;  the  Presby teriana  have  95  miidaters ;  the 
Baltimore  Methodist  conference,  which  extends  into  neighbooring  States,  has  173 
travelling  pre^hers ;  the  Baptists  have  20  ministers ;  the  German  Reformed  have 
9  ministers.    There  are  also  Lcitherans,  Friends,  Unitarians,  ice. 

Two  of  the  greatest  works  of  internal  improvement  in  the  United  States  have 
been  projectea  and  commenced  in  Maryland  $  the  first  is  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal,  which  commences  at  Geoigetown,  D.  C,  and  is  designea  to  extend 
341 1  miles  to  Pittsbarg,  This  is  the  work  of  a  joint-stock  company,  chartered 
by  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  sanctioned  by  Con- 
mas.  It  was  commenced  in  1828,  and  is  completed  to  Hancock,  136  miles. 
Considerable  work  has  been  done  between  this  and  Cumberland,  where  a  spacious 
basin  is  in  process  of  erection.  It  is  extended  7^  miles  to  Alexandria,  on  the 
southern  part.  A  completion  to  Cumberiand  will  open  a  vast  and  rich  coal  region. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  raiWoad  is  designed  to  extend  from  Baltimore  to  the 
Ohio  river  at  Wheeling,  360  miles,  and  is  the  second  mat  work.  It  was  incor- 
porated by  the  legislatures  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  in  1827,  and 
commenced  July  4th,  1838.  It  is  completed  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland. 
There  is  a  aide-cut  over  3)  miles  to  Frederick.  A  rail-road  extends  across 
the  State,  passing  througrh  Baltimore,  and  which  forms  part  of  the  great  chain 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  Waahinffton.  This  road  proceeda  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road,  8  miles,  from  8ie  former  place.  The  Baltimore 
and  Susquehanna  raiI*road  extends  56  miles  from  Baltimore  to  York,  Pa.  A 
rail..road  19  j  miles  Ion?  extends  from  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  rail-road  to 
Annapolis.  A  rail-road  extends  from  Frenchtown  to  New  Castle,  Del.,  connect- 
ing the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays.  The  same  is  effected  by  a  canal  extend- 
ing from  Back  creek,  a  tributary  of  Elk  river,  to  Delaware  city,  on  the  Delaware, 
42  milea  below  Philadelphia.  It  ia  66  feet  wide  at  the  top,  10  feet  deep,  and 
affords  a  paasage  to  vessels  requiring  that  depth  of  water. 

Baltimore,  the  principal  city  of  the  State,  and,  in  point  of  population,  the  third 
in  the  Union,  stands  on  an  arm  of  Patapsco  Bay,  about  14  miles  from  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  200  from  the  sea,  by  the  ship  channel.  The  harbour  is  capacious  and 
safe,  and  consists  of  an  inner  basin,  into  which  vessels  of  200  tons  can  enter,  and 
an  outer  hariiour,  at  Fell's  Point,  accessible  to  the  largest  merchant-ships.  The 
entrance  is  commanded  and  defended  by  Fort  M*Henry.  Baltimore  poasesses 
nearly  the  whole  trade  of  Maryland,  that  of  part  of  Western  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Western  State8;and  ita  inland  communication  has  been  ex- 
tended and  facilitated  by  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore  and -Ohio  rail-road. 
Manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  paper,  powder,  chemicals,  pottery,  Ac.,  are  alao 
carried  on  in  the  city  and  neighbournood.  Baltimore  is  the  greatest  flonr  market 
in  the  world;  in  1840,  there  were  inspected  764,115  barrels,  and  31,606  half 
barrela  of  flour.  Its  tonnage  in  1840  was  76,022.  The  foreign  trade  employed 
a  capital  of  $4,404,500;  the  retail  trade,  $6,708,611;  and  the  manufactures, 
$3,729,983.  Baltimore  haa  9  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,500,000, 
and  9  inaurance  companies.  The  public  buildings  are  105  churches,  2  hospitals, 
2  theatres,  a  circus,  museum,  penitentiary,  exchange,  the  college  and  university 
halls,  4cc.  The  Battle  Monument,  erected  in  memory  of  the  auccessful  defence 
of  the  city,  when  attacked  by  the  Britiah  in  1814,  is  an  elegant  marble  obeliak, 
35  feet  high,  on  which  are  inseribed  the  names  of  those  who  fell  in  that  nllant 
affair.  Irie  Washington  Monument  ia  the  most  splendid  stracturs  of  the  kind  in 
the  ooantry ;  it  is  a  Doric  column  of  white  marble,  with  a  circular  staircaae  inside, 
by  which  you  ascend  to  the  top ;  the  eolumn  is  180  feet  in  height,  and  20  feet  in 
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at  bottom ;  it  stands  upon  a  base  fi3  fest  bigb,  and  is  sttrmoonted  by  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  Father  of  his  Goantry.  The  ezchaoffe  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some edifice,  366  feet  by  140;  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest  oh  arch  in  the  country,  and  it  contains  some  good,  paintings.  The  citizens 
of  Baltimore  are  not  more  distinguished  for  their  bold  and  perseTering  enterprise, 
than  for  hospitality  and  agreeable  manners.  In  1765,  there  were  not  more  than 
fifty  houses  on  the  site  of  the  city ;  in  1800,  the  population  had  increased  to 
03,971 ;  and  in  1840,  to  102,313. 

The  city  of  Annapolis,  agreeably  situated  on  the  Severn  river,  three  miles  from 
Chesapeake  Bay,  is  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  the 
streets  div^^nff  from  the  State-house  and  the  Episcopal  church.  The  State- 
house  is  a  handsome  building,  in  which  the  Old  Congress  held  some  of  their 
sessions ;  and  the  Senate  chamber,  in  which  Washington  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, has  been  preserved  unaltered ;  here  is  likewise  Uie  State  library  of  10,000 
volumes.  Annapolis  is  also  the  seat  of  St.  John's  College.  The  channel  to  the 
city  is  narrow  and  diflicult.  Population,  8792.  Frederick  city,  47  miles  west 
of  Baltimore,  is,  in  point  of  wealth,  elegance,  and  population,  the  second  city  in 
Maryland.  It  is  connected  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  by  a  branch 
road  of  2}  miles.  The  population,  in  1840, 5 182.  NorUi-west  from  Frederick  city, 
and  near  the  north  line  of  the  State,  is  Hagerstown,  a  well-built  and  flourishing 
town,  containing  the  usual  county  buildings,  several  churches  and  academies, 
and  a  population  of  3750  souls.  Williamsport,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conococheague, 
is  a  flourishing  villa|;e  on  the  route  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road,  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.    Population,  500. 


DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA. 

This  is  a  territory  of  ten  miles  square,  under  the  immediate  ^vemment  of 
Congress,  and  there»>re  is  not  represented  in  that  body.  It  is  divided  into  two 
counties  and  three  cjdes,the  counties  and  cities  bein^  separate.  The  cities  are 
Washington,  Alexandria,  and  Georgetown ;  the  counties,  Washington  and  Alex- 
andria. This  district  hes  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  120  miles  from  its 
mouth,  between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  was  ceded  to  the  general  govern- 
ment by  those  States  in  1790.  The  population  of  the  District  amounted,  in  1840, 
to  43,712,  of  which  4694  were  slaves,  and  8361  free  blacks. 

The  city  of  Washington  was  laid  out,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  great 
man  whose  name  it  bears,  in  1791,  and  became  the  seat  of  government  in  the  year 
1800.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  District,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
between  the  river  and  the  East  Branch,  one  of  its  tributaries.  •  The  plan  of 
the  city  combines  regularity  with  variety,  and  is  adapted  to  the  variations  of  the 
surface,  so  that  the  spaces  allotted  to  public  buildings  occupy  commanding  posi- 
tions, and  the  monotonous  sameness  of  a  rectangular  design  is  avoided,  while  all 
its  advantages  are  secured.  The  minor  streets  run  at  right  anp^les,  but  the  larger 
avenues  diverge  from  several  centres,  intersecting  the  streets  with  various  degrees 
of  obliquity,  and  opening  spaces  for  extensive  squares.  The  smaller  streets  ran 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and  are  from  90  to  110  feet  wide.  The 
^and  avenues  are  from  130  to  160  feet  in  width,  and  are  planted  with  trees. 
Several  of  the  largest  unite  at  the  hill  on  which  the  Capitol  is  situated.  These 
bear  the  names  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union. 

Washington  is  the  residence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
other  chief  executive  ofiicers  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  of  foreign  ministers 
to  the  United  States.  Congress  meets  here  annually  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December,  and  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  holds  its  annual  sessions  here. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  23,364,  including  4808  free  blacks,  and  1713 
slaves ;  but,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  the  city  is  thronged  with  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  buildings  which  it  contains  are  in  three  distinct 
parts;  one  portion  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  navy-yard,  another  in  that 
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of  the  GftpttoU  and  wiolher  on  PoKMylvsMft  AT«uie»  wbiob  ezteade  from  tfae 
Cwitol  to  the  Pre«deiii's  house. 

Tlie  Capitol  is  s  Isige  and  magrnifioent  bnilding  of  freestone,  352  feet  long,  in 
the  shape  of  a  eross»  with  the  Bepfesentattves'  Hall  and  the  Senate  Chamber  in 
the  two  wiiq;s,  and  a  spaeioas  rotunda  in  the  oentre.  Tt»e  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives is  semieircttlar,  95  feet  in  length,  and  60  in  height,  lighted  from  the  top ;  it 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  halls  in  the  world.  The  Senate  Chamber  is  of  the 
same  shape,  and  74  feet  long.  The  rotunda  is  96  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  96  feet 
high  to  the  top  of  the  dome  within.  It  is  all  of  marble,  and  the  floor  is  beauti- 
fully paved ;  the  whole  has  a  most  grand  and  imposing  effect.  Several  pieces  of 
seulpturo  are  placed  in  niches  in  the  walls,  representing  events  in  American 
history.  The  sound  of  a  single  voice  uttered  in  this  apartment  is  echoed  from 
the  dome  above  with  a  rumbling  like  distant  thunder.  The  National  Library 
is  contained  in  the  Capitol,  and  embjaces  also  a  series  of  national  paintings  by 
Trumbull. 

The  President's  house,  also  of  freestone,  is  two  stories  hight  with  a  lofty  base- 
ment, and  it  has  a  front  of  180  feet,  adorned  with  an  Ionic  portico ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  extensive  grounds.  On  each  side  are  the  four  offices  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments ;  on  the  west  are  the  War  and  Navy,  and  on  the  east  the  State  and  Trea- 
sury departments.  The  General  Post-office,  recently  built  of  marble,  is  situated 
about  half-way  between  the  President's  house  and  the  Capitol ;  near  it  is  the 
Patent  Office,  a  handsome  edifice  of  freestone,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  National  Institute.  There  are  also  here  an  arsenal  and  a  navy-vard,  with 
a  city  hall,  an  hospital,  penitentiarv,  insane  asylum,  21  churches,  the  halls  of 
Columbia  College,  iie*  A  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  terminates 
in  the  city. 

Georgetown  is  about  three  miles  west  of  the  Capitol,  and  is  pleasantly  situated, 
commanding  a  prospect  of  the  river,  the  neighbouring  city,  and  the  diversified 
country  in  the  vicinity.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  brick,  and  there  are  many  ele- 
gant villas  in  different  parts.  The  Catholic  College  here  is  a  respectable  institu- 
tion. Georgetown  is  s  thriving  place,  and  has  considerable  commerce;  bilt  the 
navigation  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  just  below  the  town ;  here  is  also  a 
cannon  foundery,  4  banks,  7  churches,  &c.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
commences  at  this  place.  Population,  7312.  The  city  of  Alexandria,  six  miles 
below  Washington,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Potomac,  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  flour,  tobacco,  &c  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out;  it  has  a  good  harbour, 
with  commodious  wharves,  and  is  accessible  to  the  largest  ships.  Here  are  a 
High  School,  a  girls*  boarding-school,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
an  Orphan  Asylum,  10  churches,  several  tanneries,  engine  manufactories,  foun- 
deries,  cotton-mills,  4cc.  Population,  8459.  A  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  extends  from  Georgetown  to  this  place. 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 

The  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgta,  Flopda,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  are  those  usually  termed  the  Southern  States : 
the  whole  region  extends  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Sabine  river :  its  coasts  are 
washed  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  area  of  the  whole  region  is  about  420,000  square  miles. 

The  tract  of  country  in  the  Southern  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  is  .a  low 
sandy  plain,  from  50  to  100  miles  broad,  and,  in  general,  covered  with  pine  forests. 
Beyond  this,  towards  the  AUeghanies,  it  becomes  elevated  and  hilly,  and  then 
moimtainous.  Those  portions  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  which  bor-i* 
der  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  low  and  level.  In  the  interior  they  are  diversi- 
fied, and  in  some  parts  mountainous.  The  low  countries  in  all  the  Southern  State 
are  mostly  barren,  except  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  where  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  are  nearly  all  occupied  with  agricul- 
ture.   The  commerce,  which  is  extensive,  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  foreign* 
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en,  or  of  their  noftheiB  eooBtrymeii,  and  eenied  on  in  northern  Tends.  Tlia 
great  staples  of  this  region  are  cotton,  rioe,  sugar,  mad  tobaooo :  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  Statee  is  raised  here,  whieh,  with  liee  uid  sugar, 
n  confined  to  its  soothem  section :  in  the  northern  the  principal  prodoctieos  are 
tobacco,  wheat,  and  com :  in  the  low  regions  of  the  Cardinas,  pitch-pine  ffrows 
in  great  perfeetton ;  and  tar,  pitch,  tarpentine,  and  lumber,  are  the  staples  of  these 
districts*  Gold  is  almost  ezdasiToly  confined  to  the  upper  and  miodle  ooitions 
of  this  i^egton,  and  is  now  so  extensifoly  found  as  to  have  become  an  oojeet  of 
nattomd  importance. 

The  rirera  of  the  Soothem  States,  south  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  sluggish  currents,  and  sand*ban  at  their  mouths.  Although  there 
is  no  stream,  exdnsively  belonging  to  this  section  of  the  Union,  that  can  be  ranked 
in  pdnt  of  extent  with  the  great  riven  of  the  coontiy,  there  are  sereml  whieh, 
from  the  length  of  their  course  and  the  Tolnme  of  waten  whieh  they  flow,  would 
in  other  countries  be  considered  as  large  streams ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  whieh 
furnish  useful  nsTigable  channels. 

The  population  is  chiefly  of  English  deeoent,  but  is  in  some  places  somewhat 
mixed.  There  are  many  descendants  of  the  French  and  Spamsh,  particularly  in 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  In  Louisiana  the  French  language  is  extensiTely  spoken, 
and  the  laws  and  some  of  the  newspapen  are  printed  both  in  that  tongue  and  in 
Enriish. 

The  noffroes,  who  fonn  more  than  two*fifihs  of  the  population,  constitute  a 
sepante  class,  and  are  mostly  held  in  slsTery.  The  Inoians  were  formeriy  nu- 
merous and  comprised  sereral  powerful  tribes,  but  they  huTO  meetly  emigreted 
weetward.  A  few  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws,  still  remain,  but  are 
all  under  treatj  stipulations  to  remove,  and  will  doubtless  soon  rejdn  the  tribes 
beyond  the  Mississippi 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  are  seldom  collected  together  in  Tillages 
and  towns,  like  their  northern  countrymen,  but  live  in  a  scattered  manner  oTer 
the  country.  This  is  in  a  measure  owing  to  the  predominance  of  agriculture  over 
commercial  and  mechanicd  occupations,  but  principally  to  the  otreumstance  that 
the  bulk  of  the  labour  is  performed  by  slaves.  Instead  of  small  proprietore  tilling 
thdr  little  farm  with  their  own  hands,  we  here  find  extensive  plantations  culu- 
▼ated  under  the  direction  of  the  owner  or  his  agent,  who  merely  attends  to  the 
pecuniary  affaire,  directs  the  operations  and  oversees  the  labourers.  This  state  of 
things  has  a  decided  influence  upon  the  manners  and  character  of  the  people,  yet 
there  are  individual  differences  so  ^reat  that  no  general  description  will  apply 
equally  to  the  Virginian,  the  Carolintan,  and  the  Louisianian.  Generoeity,  great 
hospitelity,  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  a  manly  independence  of  thought  and 
conduct,  are  among  the  favouralyle  traits  of  the  soothem  character.  The  poorer 
class  of  whites  are  in  general  less  fru^l  and  industrious,  and  enjoy  fewer  advan- 
tages in  respect  to  education  and  religious  instruction  than  the  same  dass  in  the 
Northern  States.  Population  of  the  Southern  States,  in  1840, 4,648,991,  of  whom, 
1,944,748  were  slaves,  and  113,710  free  blacks. 


COMMONWEALTH   OF    VIRGINIA. 

Natttri  has  bestowed  on  Virginia  advantage  of  position,  soil,  climate,  and  navi- 
gable rivere.  She  is  often  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Ano^ent  Dominion, 
probably  from  the  circumstance  of  her  having  been  the  firat  settled  of  the  colonies. 

This  State  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Marvland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio ;  south 
by  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee ;  east  by  Maryland  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
on  the  west  by  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  Extent  from  north  to  south,  S80  miles ;  from 
east  to  west,  370  miles.    Area,  about  64,000  square  miles. 

Every  portion  of  Virginia  is  penetrated  by  fine  rivera  and  streams,  useful  either 

I  as  channels  of  navigation,  or  for  mechanical  purposes.  The  principal  rivere  are 
the  Potomac,  Shenandoah,  James,  Rappahannock,  Mattapony,  Pamunky,  York» 
Rivanna,  Appomattox,  Elizabeth,  Nottoway,  Meherrin,  Staunton,  Ohio,  Sandy, 
Great  Kanawha,  Little  Kanawha,  and  ^e  Monongabela  and  itb  principal  branches. 
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llie  Allcgbany  migB  of  moimtains^with  its  nomerom  ridges,  coTsra  the  whole 
middle  section  of  this  State,  and  gires  it  a  ragged  sarfroe.  The  country  east  of 
the  moantains  deaoends  gradually  to  the  flat  and  sandy  allnvion  of  the  eoeet. 
The  district  west  of  the  moantains  Is  hilly.  The  soil  iraries  greatly,  being  sandy 
and  sterile  on  the  eoast,  Tery  fertile  on  the  banks  of  riveis,  and  prodnotiTe  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Meghanies.  The  climate  is  eqoally  varied,  being  hot,  moist,  and 
onhealthy  in  the  lower  aUavial  eoontry,  and  cool  and  salabrioos  among  the  moan- 
tains. To  the  productions  common  to  the  northern  and  middle  sections  of  the 
Union,  this  State  adds  the  sweewpotato,  the  finest  tobacco,  and  in  the  southern 
parts  cotton  as  a  crop.  The  prodoetioos  of  the  north  and  ^e  sooth,  apples  and 
wheat,  cotton  and  tobacco^  meet  here  as  in  Tennessee  in  the  western  coontry. 
The  temperature,  soil,  and  drcnmslancss,  are  supposed  to  be  fevoarable  in  the 
hig^t  degree  to  the  caltivation  of  the  grape  and  the  silk  mulberry. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Virginia  is  boundless ;  gold,  copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  salt, 
limestona,  maris,  gypsum,  magnesian,  copperas,  and  alum  earths,  thermal,  chaly- 
beate, and  sttlphnrattad  springs,  excellent  marbles,  granites,  soap-stones  and  sand- 
stones, &C.,  an  among  the  treasures  as  yet  for  tne  most  part  lying  idle  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Mining  industry  has,  however,  recently  taken  a  start,  and 
will  doubtlesa  soon  afford  profitable  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

Of  the  metallic  products  of  Virginia,  gold  is  one  of  the  most  important.  It 
is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  North  and  Rapid  Ann  rivers,  of  the  North  and 
SouA  Anna  near  tiieir  heads,  of  the  Rivanna  in  the  lowerpart  of  its  coarse,  and 
of  the  James  river  above  and  below  the  mouth  of  the  Rivanna.  The  bdt  of 
ooontry  in  which  this  metal  exists,  extends  through  Spottsylvania,  and  some 
neighbouring  counties,  in  a  south-west  direction,  into  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama.  In  this  State  the  gold  is  diffused  over  large  surfoces,  and 
has  not  been  found  sufficiently  in  mass,  except  in  a  few  places,  to  make  mining 
profitable  \  about  #69,000  worth  was  obtained  in  1840. 

Vast  fields  of  coal  exist  in  Virginia,  both  of  the  bituminous  and  anthiaeits 
kinds ;  of  the  former,  great  beds  have  been  found  spreading  over  an  extent  of  many 
miles,  in  which  the  seams  are  sometimes  30,  40,  and  even  60  feet  thick,  and  of 
excellent  <juality.  Coal  has  been  mined  and  exported  in  considerable  quantities 
from  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  for  many  years  past.  Iron  ore  exists  also  in  vast 
quantities,  in  various  parts ;  in  some  places  it  is  fotmd  between  immense  layers 
of  cosL  « 

Salt  springs  occur  at  various  places ;  at  some  of  which  works  for  manufoeturing 
the  water  into  salt  have  been  erected :  the  most  important  are  on  the  Great  Ka- 
nawha river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston.  The  quantity  made  here  is  about 
1,500,000  bushels  annually ;  70  gallons  of  brine  yielding  1  bushel  of  salt.  Vir- 
ginia contains  a  profusion  of  mineral  springs,  of  great  and  various  virtues,  many 
of  which  have  acquired  mach  reputation  for  their  medicinal  properties,  and  some 
of  thenrare  much  resorted  to. 

The  population  in  1790  was  747,610;  in  1800, 886,149;  in  1810,  974,689;  in 
1890,  1,065,366;  in  1830,  1,911,979;  in  1840,  1,939,797;  of  whom  448,987 
were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  371,983  were  white  males;  369,746  white 
females;  93,814  were  coloured  males;  96,090  coloured  females.  Employed  in 
agriculture,  318,771;  in  mining,  1996;  in  commerce,  6361 ;  in  manufoetures  and 
trades,  64,147;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  689;  do.  canals,  rivers,  te.,  9999;  in 
the  learned  professions,  3866. 

There  were  in  the  State,  in  1840,  %6,438  mules  and  hofses;  1,094,148  neat 
cattle;  1,993,779  sheep;  1,999,166  swine.  Poultry  was  raised  to  the  value  of 
#764,698.  There  were  produeed,  10,109,716  bnshsls  of  wheat;  1,489,799  of 
rye;  87,430  of  barley;  943,899  of  buckwheat;  34,677,691  of  Indian  com; 
13,467,069  of  oats ;  9,944,660  of  potatoes ;  9,638,374  pounds  of  wpol ;  76,347,106 
of  tobacco;  9966  of  rice;  3,494,483  of  cotton ;  1,641,833  of  sugar;  3191  of  silk 
cocoons;  364,708  tons  of  hay;  96,694  of  hemp  and  flax;  1,600,000  bushels  of 
salt.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  $1,480,488;  of  the  oiehard,  at 
#705,766 ;  of  lumber,  at  $638,099 ;  and  13,911  g^lons  of  wme  were  made. 

The  exports  of  the  State  £nr  the  year  endfng  September  30th,  1841,  were 
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Sft,630«3869  and  tbe  imports  were  $S87|997.    The  tonnage  entered  was  34,975 ; 
and  the  tonnage  cleared  was  63,343. 

The  manataoterea  of  Virginia  are  not  so  exlensive  as  those  of  many  States 
inferior  to  it  in  territory  and  population.  HooM-made  or  family  manafactares 
amounted,  in  1840,  to  $8,441,672;  47  fulling-mills  and  41  woollen  manufactories 
employed  a  capital  of  $113,350,  and  produeed  articles  to  the  amount  of  $147,793 ; 
33  cotton  manufactories  produced  articles  to  the  amooat  of  $446,063,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $1,399,030;  43  fomaoes  produced  18,810  tons  of  cast-iron,  and  58  form 
produced  5886  tons  of  bar-iron,  employing  a  capital  of  $1,346,650;  II  smelting 
houses  produced  gold  to  the  amount  of  $51,768,  employing  a  capital  of  $103,650 ; 
5  smelung  houses  produced  878,648  pounds  of  lead,  with  a  capital  of  $31,500; 
13  paper-mills  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $816,345;  3348  persons  manu- 
factured tobacco  to  the  amount  of  $2,406,671,  employing  a  capital  of  $1,586,080; 
764  flouring-mills  produced  1,041,536  barrels  of  floor,  Sad  with  other  mills  pro- 
duced articles  to  the  amount  .of  $7,855,499,  employing  capital  to  the  amount  of 
$5,184,669 ;  yessels  were  built  to  the  amount  or  $136,807 ;  capital  employed  in 
the  fisheries,  $38,383.  The  total  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in 
the  State,  was  $11,360,861. 

William  and  Mary's  College,  at  Williamabnrg,  is  the  oldest  in  the  State,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  c^untir,  founded  in  1691 ;  Hampden  Sydney  College,  in 
Prince  Edward  county,  was  founded  in  1783,  and  is  flourishing;  Wasliington 
College,  at  Lexington,  was  founded  in  1813;  Randolph  Macon  CoUe^  at  Boyd- 
town,  was  found^  in  1833.  There  are  theological  echools  at  Richmond,  in 
Prince  Edward  and  Fairfax  counties.  The  most  important  literary  institution  in 
the  State  is  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesyille,  founded  in  1819.  In 
the  aboTe  colleges,  and  a  few  others,  there  were,  in  1840, 1097  students;  there 
were  in  the  State,  382  academies,  with  11,083  students;  and  1561  common  and 
primary  schools,  with  35,331  scholars.  There  were  in  the  State,  68,787  white 
peraons  over  SO  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  Baptists,  the  most  numerous  religious  denomination,  had,  in  1836,  435 
churehea,  361  ministers,  and  54,303  communicants;  the  Methodists  had  168 
miniaters  and  41,763  communicants;  the  Presbyterians  had  117  churches,  90 
ministers,  and  11,413  communicants;  the  Episcopalians  had  one  bishop,  one 
assistant  bishop,  65  ministers,  and  about  3000  communicants ;  the  Lutherans  had 
34  congregations  and  7  ministers;  the  Reformed  Baptists  (CampbelHtes)  had 
about  10,000  communicants;  the  Roman  Catholics  bad  10  conffregations ;  the 
Unitariana  had  one  minister ;  there  were  also  some  Friends  and  Jews. 

Vifginia  has  undertaken  seyeral  important  works  of  internal  improvement,  by 
chartering  private  companies,  which  have  been  aided  liberally  bv  the  State.  The 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal  connects  Chesapeake  Bay  with  Albermarle  Sound,  extend- 
ing from  Deep  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  former,  to  Joyce's  Creek,  a  branch  of 
Pasquotank  nver,  of  Albermarie  Sound,  33  miles  long.  It  haa  branches  of  U 
miles.  A  canal  extends  along  James  river,  from  Richmond  to  Lynchburg ;  and 
thb  communication  is  designdl  to  be  extended  by  canal  and  rail-road  to  the  Ohio 
river,  by  the  Great  Kanawha.  No  other  spot  between  New  York  and  Georgia 
presents  an  equally  favourable  country  for  a  line  of  communication  across  Uie 
Alleghany  mountains.  The  whole  length  will  he  about  435  miles.  A  rail-road 
extends  from  the  Potomac  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aqoia  Creek,  to  Fredericks- 
burg, and  thence  to  Richmond,  in  the  wiiole  75  miles.  It  proceeds  from  Rich- 
mond to  Petersburg,  33  miles,  and  from  Peteraburg  to  Weldon,  on  the  Roanoke 
river,  69  miles,  where  it  unites  with  the  rail-road  to  Wilmington,  N.  C.  A  rail- 
road proceeds  from  a  point  on  the  Fredericksburff  and  Richmond  road,  north-west 
to  Gordonsville,  50  miles.  A  rail-road  extends  nom  Petersburg  to  City  Point,  13 
miles.  Another  extends  from  Winchester  38  miles  to  Harpers  Ferry,  where  it 
unites  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road.  Greensville  reil-road  connecta  the 
Petersburg  and  Roanoke  rail-road  with  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  rail-road,  N.  C, 
extendiiig  from  Hicksford,  18  miles  to  Gaston.  7^  Chesterfield  reil-road,  13^ 
miles  long,  extends  from  the  Chesterfield  eual-basin  to  tide-water  in  James  river, 
at  Manchester,  opposite  Richmond. 

Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  its  principal  city,  standa  on  several 
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eminenees,  which  eommand  fine  Tiewt  of  the  snrrounding  country,  and  give  to 
the  city  an  air  of  singular  beauty.  The  weetem  dinaion  occupies  a  high  plain 
called  Shockoe  Hill,  oTeriookinp  the  lower  town,  and  containing  a  beautiful 
square  of  about  ten  acres,  which  is  adorned  with  fine  shade  trees,  and  laid  out  in 
sraTelled  walks ;  here,  in  a  commanding  situation,  stands  the  Capitol  or  State- 
House,  one  of  the  most  elegant  structures  in  the  United  States,  containing  a 
statue  of  Washington  by  Houdon ;  and  contiguous  to  it  is  the  City  Hall,  a  neat 
edifioi  of  the  Doric  order.  The  other  public  build  in?8  are  the  Armory,  Peni- 
tentiary, 16  churches,  a  theatre,  &c.  The  city  is  supplied  with  pure  water  from 
three  resenrolrs,  each  containing  1,000,000  gallons,  and  filled  by  two  pumps, 
which  raise  at  the  rate  of  800,000  ^llons  in  the  34  hours.  Richmond  is  1 10 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  carries  IS  feet  of  water  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  city,  and  affords  boat  navigation  for  220  miles  above  the  falls.  These 
advantages  enable  it  to  carry  on  an  extensive  trade,  both  inland  and  by  sea ;  the 
anntoal  value  of  the  exports  being  about  6,000,000  dollars,  in  addition  to  a  valu- 
able coasting  trade.  Large  quantities  of  wheat,  flour,  tobacco,  &c.,  are  brought 
down  by  the  James  River  Canal.  The  falls  of  the  river  immediately  above  the 
city  afford  an  unlimited  water-power,  which  is  largely  applied  to  manufacturing 

Surposes;  there  are  here  21  flouring-mills,  making  annually  75,000  barrels  of 
our;  an  extensive  iron-works,  with  which  is  connected  rolling  and  slittin&r  mills, 
^nd  nail  factories,  besides  numerous  tobacco  factories,  a  large  cotton  mill,  paper 
mill,  &c.  The  capital  employed  in  manufacturing,  in  1840,  amounted  to  $1 ,372,950. 
Population,  in  1840,  21,153.  Manchester,  on  the  south  side  of  James  river,  is 
connected  with  Richmond  by  Mayors  Bridee.  It  coptains  several  factories,  360 
houses,  and  about  1500  inhabitants.  A  raif-road  extends  from  this  place  13  miles 
westward,  to  the  coal-mines,  which  yield  a  million  bushels  of  coal  annually.  ^ 

The  principal  sea-port  of  this  State  is  Norfolk,  which  is  situated  on  the  Eliza- 
beth river,  eight  miles  from  Hampton  Roads.  Its  harbour  is  deep  and  capacious, 
easy  of  access,  and  perfectly  secure ;  the  Road,  an  expansion  of  James  nver  just 
above  its  mouth,  affords  the  finest  anchorage  in  the  world,  and  is  capable  of  con- 
taining its  united  navies.  The  entrance,  between  Old  Point  Comfort  and  a  sand- 
bar called  the  Rip  Raps,  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  defended  by 
Fort  Monroe  and  Fort  Calhoun.  The  favourable  situation  of  Norfolk,  in  regard 
to  the  sea,  and  its  connexion  with  the  interior  by  means  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal  and  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  Rail-road,  have  made  it  the  chief  com- 
mercial dep6t  of  Virginia,  and,  in  1840,  19,079  tons  of  shipping  belonged  to  the 
port.  The  town  is  built  on  low  ground,  and  the  neighbourhooa  is  marshy ;  the 
principal  streets  are  well  paved  and  clean,  but  the  others  are  less  commodious 
and  more  irregular.  The  ouildings  are  not  distinguished  for  elegance,  but  some 
improvements  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  this  respect.  There  are  8  churches, 
3  banks,  a  marine  hospital,  a  theatre,  lyceum,  &c.,  and  a  population  of  10,920. 
At  Gosport,  in  Portsmouth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  navy-yards  of  the  United  States,  containing  a  magnificent  dry-dock,  of 
hewn  granite,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  974,356  d oUars.  Population  of  Portsmouth, 
6500.  Suffolk  is  a  thriving  little  town  to  the  south-west,  with  1500  inhabitants ; 
it  stands  on  the  Nansemond  river,  and  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  100  tons. 

Petersburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Appomattox  river,  is  a  handsome  and  flou- 
rishing town,  with  11,136  inhabitants,  combining  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  flour, 
and  tobacco,  with  manufacturing  industry.  Vessels  drawing  seven  feet  of  water 
come  up  to  the  town,  but  large  ships  unload  at  City  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  falls  of  the  Appomattox  furnish  ample  water-power,  and  there  are 
here  several  cotton-mills,  merchant  flour-mills,  grist,  and  saw-mills,  rone-walks, 
woollen  factory,  kc.  Some  distance,  above  Petersburg,  and  also  on  tne  Appo- 
mattox river,  is  Parmville,  a  flourishing  town,  incorporated  in  1832 ;  it  contains 
9  large  tobacco  warehouses,  5  tobacco  factories,  and  various  mechanic  shops. 
PcmuTation  about  1000. 

North-west  from  Richmond,  and  on  the  Rivanna  river,  is  Charlottesville,  with 
about  1000  inhabitants.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  charmingvalley,  and  de- 
rives iu  interest  from  its  being  the  seat  of^he  Vir|rinia  University.  The  halls  of  this 
valuable  institution  form  a  fine  collection  of  buildings.    Three  miles  from  Char- 
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loUMTtlle  is  MoDticelloy  the  seat  of  the  late  Pxesideat  Jeffenon.  The  uianaioD 
occupies  a  loAy  eommit  of  the  South-West  Mountain,  600  feet  above  the  RiYanna, 
and  commands  a  Tiew  of  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  west,  and  of  the  low  countiy  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  the  east.  A  sim|>le  granite  obelisk  over  the  grave  of 
Jefferson  bears  this  inscription,  written  hj  himMlf :  IVkonuu  Jefftrmm^  JuiAor  of 
tiU  DeelaraUon  rf Indepefiaenee^,and  Ibunder  of  tko  UnivonUy  of  Virginia.  Nearly 
west  from  Ricnmono,  and  130  miles  distant*  is  L^nchourg,  situated  on  the 
southern  bank  of  James  river.  It  is  a  neat  and  flonnshing  town,  carrying  on  an 
active  trade,  and  oontainine  some  manuiactoites.  llie  water-power  afforded  by 
the  river  is  partially  employed  in  propelling  a  ootton-mill,  and  several  saw  and 
ilonr-mtlls ;  and  there  are  here  tanneries,  toSaeco  factories,  &c.  Several  hand- 
some packet-boats  piv  daily  on  the  river,  between  this  place  and  Richmond. 
The  town  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  reservoir  containing  400,000  gallons, 
fed  by  a  double  K>rcing-pump,  and  placed  at  such  an  elevation  as  to  throw  a 
copious  stream  over  the  tops  of  the  houses.  Lynchburg  is  one  of  the  laigest 
tobacco  markets  in  the  world ;  from  16,000,000  to  30,000,000  pounds  are  inspected 
annually.  Population,  6396.  Danville,  on  the  Dan  river,  which  is  navigable 
by  boats  some  distance  above,  is  a  flourishing  village,  with  1300  inhabitants ; 
its  position  commands  some  trade,  and  there  are  some  manufactories  here. 

Tlie  Great  Valley  Section  consists  of  an  elevated  table-land  between  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  the  Alleghany  chain,  from  1300  to  1600  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is, 
however,  traversed  hj  several  mountain  chains,  forming  numerous  subordinate 
valleys,  at  once  fertile  and  picturesque,  and  constituting  a  region  of  singular 
wildness  and  beauty.  Its  rare  combination  of  great  agricultural  resources  with 
extraordinary  mineral  riches,  must  one  dav  render  it  the  seat  of  a  populous  and 
wealthy  community.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  stands  the  town  of  Harper's 
Pony,  celebrated  for  the  majestic  scenery  in  its  vicini^.  The  town  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  3000  inhabitants,  and  contains  three  churches,  an  academy,  two 
Masonic  halls,  one  of  the  largest  flouring-mills  in  the  Union,  an  Arsenal  of  the 
United  States,  containing  about  86,000  stands  of  arms,  and  an  Armory  for  the 
manufacture  of  fire-arms.  A  rail-road  extends  from  this  place  to  Winchester, 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  State,  with  3464  inhabitants.  It  stands 
on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Loudon,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  rich  and  highly-cultivated 
tract,  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and  thriving  population.  Winchester  is  the 
deik^t  of  the  suirounding  countij,  and  its  trade  and  manufactnies  are  extensive. 

Fredericksburs  is  a  flourishing  town  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock river,  which  admits  ves^s  of  140  tons  up  to  the  town.  Its  situation 
makes  it  the  dep6t  of  a  well-cultivated  tract,  and  its  trade  is  considerable.  To- 
bacco, wheat,  flour,  com,  &c.,  are  the  principal  articles  of  exportation.  Popula- 
tion, 3974.  Falmouth,  Port  Royal,  Tappahannock,aiid  Urbanna,aTe  small  villages 


A  simple  stone,  with  the  inscription,  Jffare,  on  tluWikof  Fdfruary  1733,  George 
Wathtn^on  vm»  hom^  designates  the  consecrated  spot.  Further  up  the  river, 
eight  mBes  firom  Alexandrfi,  is  Mount  Vernon,  the  seat  and  the  tomb  of  that 
^reat  and  good  man.  The  mansion-house  is  a  simple  wooden  building,  two  sto- 
nes hish,  with  a  plain  portico  extending  the  whole  length,  uid  commanding  a 
view  of  the  river;  the  tomb  is  merely  a  walled  excavation  in  the  bank,  with  a 
brick  front  and  closed  by  an  iron  door. 

Leesbarg,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Potomac  river,  is  a  neat  and  thriving  town, 
with  about  8000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  productive  and  highly  cultivated  dis- 
trict. Fairfax,  further  south,  is  a  flourishing  village,  and  further  on  is  Barbonr»- 
▼ille,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  the  seat  and  tomb^  of  the  late  Presidmit  Ma- 
dison* 

In  the  western  part  of  the  State  is  the  city  of  Wheeling,  surrounded  by  rich 
coal-beds  and  a  highly  fertile  country ;  and,  standing  at  the  head  of  steaai4Kiat 
navigation  on  the  Ohio  during  the  season  of  low  water,  is  one  of  the  most  fiom^ 
ishing  tradinff  towns  in  the  country.  The  population  increased  from  1667  in 
IgO,  to  7885  m  1840.    Over  30  steam-boate  are  owned  here,  and  great  quantidea 
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of  goods  are  forwftrded  to  this  point  in  wagons  bj  the  National  Road  from  the 
east,  and  by  keel-hoats,  flat-fooats,  and  steamers  down  the  river.  Iron-founderies, 
stettm-engine  faetories,  cotton  and  woollen-mills,  glass-bouses  and  cut-glass  works, 
floor,  paper,  and  saw-mills,  copperas,  white-lead,  sheet-lead,  and  tobacco-manu- 
i  factories,  are  among  the  manafacturlng  establishments.  There  are  exported 
!  from  Wheeling  annaally  1,500,000  bushels  of  bituminous  coal. 


STATE   OF   NORTH  CAROLINA. 

NoBTR  Carolina  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Virginia,  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  soath  by  South  Carolina,  and  west  by  Tennessee.  Length  363  miles,  and 
breadth  131  miles ;  area,  43,800  square  miles.  The  country,  for  more  than  60 
miles  from  the  coast,  is  a  low  plain,  with  many  swamps  and  inlets  from  the  sea. 
l*he  greater  portion  of  this  district,  except  along  the  water-^^ourses,  is  a  Tast  forest 
of  eyergreens.  The  rich  lands  near  tne.  swamps  and  rivers  are  insalubrious. 
Haying  passed  this  monotonous  rerion,  we  emerge  to  the  pleasant  and  mild  parts 
of  the  State,  at  the  base  of  the  Alleghanies,  from  whose  summits  the  eye  tra- 
yerses  an  immense  extent  of  beautiful  country  to  the  west,  and  vision  is  lost  in 
an  agreeable  succession  of  hill,  dale,  forest,  and  valley. 

Li  the  western  part  of  the  State  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  forms  the  separating 
line  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  attains  an  elevation- 
of  about  5500  feet  The  western  boundary  of  the  State  is  formed  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  same  rid^ ;  its  difllerent  parts  are  known  by  various  local  names, 
one  of  which,  the  Black  mountain,  has  been  recently  ascertained  to  be  the  most 
lofty  in  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  its  heigla  is  6476  feet, 
or  48  feet  more  elevated  than  Mt.  Washington :  another  summit  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  the  Roan  Mountain,  is  6038  feet  in  height.  The  tract  between  the  two 
ridges  is  an  elevated  table-land,  from  2000  to  2500  feet  above  the  sea. 

North  Carolina  abounds  in  considerable  rivers,  but  enjoys  few  facilities  for  navi- 
gation in  proportion  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  streams,  which  are  shallow  or 
broken  in  their  course,  or  lose  themselves  in  lagoens  difficult  of  access,  or  are 
obstructed  by  bars.  The  Chowan  flows  into  Albemarle  Sound,  and  admits  small 
vessels  to  Murfreesboro'.  The  Roanoke  also  empties  itself  into  the  same  shallow 
basin.  The  Tar  River  and  the  Neuse  both  flow  into  Pamplico  Sound :  the  first  is 
navigable  90  miles,  to  Tarboro*,  and  the  latter  to  Kingston.  Cape  Fear  river,  the 
principal  stream,  which  has  its  whole  course  within  the  State,  rising  on  the  north- 
ern border,  pursues  a  south-easterly  course  of  280  miles,  and  enters  the  ocean  at 
Cape  Fear;  the  Wacoamaw,  the  Lumber,  and  Yadkin,  which  take  the  names 
of  the  Little  and  Great  Pedee,  and  the  Catawba,  which  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge, 
all  floi^  into  South  Carolina;  while  the  French  Broad,  Little  Tennessee,  Hiwas- 
see,  and  New  river,  descend  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  same  range. 

The  swamps  arc  a  striking  feature  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The 
Dismal  Swamp  lies  in  the  north-eastern  part  and  extends  into  Virginia.  It  is  30 
miles  in  length  and  10  in  breadth.  In  the  centre,  on  the  Virginia  side,  is  Lake 
Drummond,  15  miles  in  circuit;  a  canal  is  carried  through  it  from  Norfolk  to  Al- 
bemarle Sound.  Between  Albemarle  and  Pamplico  Sound  is  another,  called  Alli- 
gator Swamp ;  this  has  been  partly  drained,  and  the  land  rendered  fit  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  rice.  These  swamps  have  a  clay  bottom,  over  which  lies  a  thick 
stratum  of  vegetable  compost.  The  drained  lands  are  found  to  be  exceedingly 
fertile. 

The  pine  for^ts  of  North  Carolina,  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  State,  yield  not  only  much  lumber  for  exportation,  but  also  nearly 
all  tne  resinous  matter  used  in  shi{)-building  in  this  country.  The  resinous  pro- 
ducts are  turpentine,  spirits  of  turpentine,  rosin,  tar,  and  pitch ;  turpentine  is 
merely  the  sap  of  the  tree  obtaineo  by  making  an  incision  in  the  bark;  the  tur- 
pentine flows  out  in  drops,  which  fall  into  a  box  placed  to  receive  them. 

Among  the  miperal  proddctions,  the  most  important  appear  to  be  gold  and  iron. 
The  gold  region  of  North  Carolina  embraces  the  section  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue 
Ridge»  and  extends  to  the  east  of  the, Yadkin.    The  snrface  mines  are  the  most 
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eaBilj  worked,  but  the  veiii  mines  are  the  meet  doTable.  la  almost  any  part  of 
this  district,  gold  may  be  found  in  greater  or  less  abondanee.  It  exists  in 
grains  or  masses  from  almost  imperceptible  particles,  to  pieces  of  one  or  two 
pounds  weight;  one  of  the  largest  lumps  .ever  found,  was  dug  up  in  Cabarras 
county — ^it  was  worth  between  7  and  8000  dollars.  Lumps  from  the  value  of 
100  or  200  to  1000  dollars,  are  not  uncommon. 

The  great  diversity  of  climate  between  the  eastern  lowlands  and  the  western 
high  country,  produces  a  corresponding  diversity  in  the  agricultural  productions 
>of  the  two  sections ;  while  the  former  yields  cotton,  rice,  and  indigo,  the  more 
northern  grains  and  fruits  thrive  in  the  latter,  which  yields  wheat,  Indian-corn, 
tobacco,  and  hemp. 

The  population  of  North  Carolina,  in  1790,  was  393,754;  in  1800,  478,103; 
in  1810,  655,500;  in  1820,  638,829;  in  1830,  738,470;  in  1840,  753,419;  of 
whom  245,817  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  240,047  were  white  males; 
244,823  white  females;  11,226  were  coloured  males;  10,505  were  coloured 
females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  217,095 ;  in  commeroe,  1734 ;  in  manufao- 
^res  and  trades,  14,322 ;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  327 ;  do.  canals,  rivers,  icc.y 
379;  in  the  learned  professions,  1086. 

There  were  in  this  State,  in  1840, 166,608  horses  and  mules;  617,371  neat 
cattle;  538,279  sheep;  1,649,716  swine.  There  were  produced,  1,960^85 bosh- 
els  of  wheat;  15,391  of  buckwheat;  213,971  of  rye;  23,893,763  of  Indian-corn ; 
3574  of  barley;  3,193,941  of  oats;  2,609,239  of  polatoea;  625,044  pounds  of 
wool ;  16,772,359  of  tobacco;  2,820,388  of  rice;  51,926,190  of  cotton;  3014  of 
silk  cocoons;  101,369  tons  of  hay.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at 
$674,349;  of  the  orohard,  at  #386,006 ;  of  lumber,  at  $506,766.  There  were 
made  28,752  gallons  of  wine.  The  exports  of  the  State,  in  1840,  amounted  to 
$387,484,  and  the  imports  to  $252,532. 

The  amount  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures,  in  1840,  was  $1,413,246; 
25  cotton  manufactories  produped  articles  to  the  amount  of  $438,950 ;  10  smelt- 
ing-hooses  produced  gold  to  the  amount  of  $255,619 ;  hata  and  caps  were  manu- 
factured to  the  amount  of  $38,170 ;  353  tanneries  employed  a  capital  of  $371,979 ; 
240  other  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  prodo^  articles  to  the 
^amount  of  $185,387;  323  flouring-mills  produced  87,641  barrels  of  flour,  and 
with  other  mills  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $1,552,096;  vessels  were 
built  to  the  amount  of  $62,800;  2802  distilleries  produced  1,051,979  gallons  of 
spirits;  tar,  pitch,  turpentine  and  rosin,  593,451  barrels.  Amount  of  ctfpital 
employed  in  the  fisheries,  $213,500.  Total  amount  employed  in  manufactures, 
$3,838,900. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  was  founded  in  1791 ;  Da- 
vidson College,  in  Mecklenburg,  founded  in  1837.  In  these  institations  there 
were,  in  1840, 158  students.  There  were  in  the  State  141  academies,  with  4398 
students ;  and  632  common  and  primary  schools,  with  14,950  scholars.  There 
were  in  the  State  66,609  white  persons  above  the  age  of  20  who  eonld  neither 
read  nor  write. 

-  Of  religious  denominations,  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  ths  most  numerous ; 
they  have  each  about  20,000  communicants;  the  Presbyterians,  about  11,000 
oommanioants.  The  Episcopalians  have  a  Bishop  and  20  ministers ;  the  Luther- 
ans have  18  ministere,  38  con^gations,  and  1890  communicants.  Besides  these, 
there  are  some  Moravians,  Friends,  and  Roman  Catholica. 

A  rail-road  extends  from  Wilmington,  161  miles,  to  Weldon,  on  the  Roanoke 
river.  Another  also  extends  from  Raleigh,  87  miles,  to  Gaston.  These  works 
unite  with  othera  from  Viretnia.  The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  of  Viiginia,  extends 
into  North  Carolina,  (aee  Virginia). 

Raleigh,  the  eapital  of  the  State,  not  far  from  the  west  bank  of  die  Neuse,  is  a 
tliriving  town  with  3244  inhabitants.  A  fine  State-House  of  grranite  has  been 
erected  here,  in  plaoe  of  the  one  desUoyed  by  fire  in  1831,  when  Canova*s  status 
of  Washington  was  un/ortunately  ruined.  Fayetteville  is  a  busy  and  flourishing 
town,  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation  on  Cape  rear  river,  witlu4285  inhabitants. 
It  oontaina  an  United  States  Armory.  Salem,  Salisbury,  and  Charlotte,  are 
small  towns  in  this  section.    The  last  mentioned  haa  of  late  rapidly  increased  in 
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impoitanee  on  aeooant  of  its  proximity  to  the  gold  mines.    PopnlaUon  aboat 
1000.    It  contains  a  United  States  Mint  for  the  coinage  of  gold. 

B««afort,  the  only  port  of  North  Carolina  directly  upon  the  sea,  admits  vessels 
drawing  12  feet  of  water,  and  the  harbonr  is  safe  and  commodious ;  but  the  town 
is  inconsiderable.  Wilmington,  40  miles  from  the  sea  on  Cape  Fear  river,  is  the 
most  important  commercial  town  of  the  State,  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  the  West  Indies.  The  population  is  about  4744.  Newborn,  on-  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  Neuse,  80  miles  from  Pamplico  Sound,  is  a  place  of  some 
commerce,  although  large  vessels  cannot  come  up  to  the  town,  and  toe  navigation 
is  tedious-and  dtmcult  for  smaller  craft.  Population,  3690.  Washington  and 
Tarboro*,  on  the  Pamplico  river,  Plymouth  and  Halifax,  on  the  Roanoke,  Eden- 
ton,  on  the  Chowan,  and  Elisabeth,  on  the  Pasquotank,  are  small  trading  towns. 


STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Tbk  State  of  South  Carolina  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  hj  North 
Carolina,  south-east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  south-west  by  Georgia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Savannah  river;  it  is  in  length  188  miles,  by  160  in 
breadth,  the  area  being  about  30,000  square  miles.  The  rivers  of  South  Carolina 
afford  some  considerable  navigable  facilities  for  small  river-craft;  but,  in  the 
lower  part  of  their  course,  they  are  shallow,  and  obstructed  by  bars.  The  prin- 
cipal are  the  Waoeamaw,  Pedee,  Black  river,  Santee,  Cooper,  Ashley,  Stono, 
Bdisto,  Ashepoo,  Combahee,  Coosaw,  Broad,  and  Savannah. 

The  harbours  of  this  State  are  generally  of  little  value;  but  the  coast  presents 
numerous  entrances,  which  are  accessible  to  small  vessels,  and  which  afford 
advantages  for  an  active  coasting  trade.  The  harbour  of  Charleston  is  obstructed 
at  the  entrance  by  a  dangerous  sand*4>ar,  and  that  of  6eorj;etown  will  only  admit 
amall  vessels.  The  haroour  of  Beaufort,  or  Port  Royal,  is  the  best  in  the  State, 
and  is  sufficient  to  receive  a  navy,  but  is  little  frequented.  St  Helena  Sound  is 
the  most  spacious  opening  for  -a  crreat  distance  along  the  coast ;  but,  although 
about  three  miles  wide  and  ten  miles  long,  it  is  too  much  beset  with  shoals  to 
be  of  any  great  commercial  value. 

The  sea-coast  is  bordered  with  a  fine  chain  of  islands,  between  which  and  the 
shore  there  is  a  very  convenient  navigation.  The  main  land  is  by  nature  divided 
into  the  lower  and  upper  country.  The  low  country  extends  80  or  100  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  is  covered  with  extensive  forests  of  pitch-pine,  called  pine 
barrens,  interspersed  with  swamps  and  marshes  of  a  rich  soil ;  beyond  this  is  the 
sand-hill  region,  60  miles  in  width,  the  sterile  hills  of  which  have  been  compared 
to  the  arrest^  waves  of  the  sea  in  a  storm.  To  this  distance  the  broad  extent  of 
country  is  denominated  the  lower  country ;  beyond  it  we  approach  the  ridge,  or 
upper  country,  the  Atlantic  ascent  of  which  is  precipitous.  From  the  summit 
stretches  a  fine  belt  of  table-land,  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  watered  by  rivers, 
and  irrigated  by  smaller  streams,  extending  from  the  Savannah  to  Broad  river* 
The  country  beyond  the  ridge  resembles  in  its  scenery  the  most  interesting  of  the 
northern  States.  The  traveller  is  gratified  by  the  pleasant  alternation  of  hill  and 
dale,  the  lively  verdure  of  the  hills  is  contrasted  with  the  deeper  tints  of  the 
extensive  forests  which  decorate  their  sides,  and,  in  the  valleys,  broad  rivers  roll 
their  streams  through  the  varied  beauties  of  luxuriant  and  cultivated  fields.  The 
ascent  hence  to  the  mountains  is  gradual  and  imperoeptible.  A  number  of  moun> 
tains  of  striking  forms,  here  swell  with  their  peaks  to  a  very  considerable  eleva- 
tion. Table  Mountain  is  the  most  conspicuous;  its  summit  is  supposed  to  be 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

'  The  low  country  is  infested  with  many  of  the  diseases  which  spring  from  a 
warm,  moi^t,  and  unelastic  atmosphere.    Of  these,  the  most  frequent  are  fevers, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  suffer  more  than  from  any,  or  perh^s  from  all  other 
diseases 
mate 
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toar  through  the  northern  States,  or  in  a  sojourn  at  some  of  the  watering<-place8 
in  the  upland  country. 

The  staple  commodities  of  this  State  are  cotton  and  rice;  the  latter,  first  intro- 
duced in  1693,  is  raised  onlj  in  the  low  country,  where,  the  immense  swamps  in 
which  it  is  grown  may  he  easily  irrigated,  by  means  of  the  rise  of  the  tide  in  the 
rivers.  Indigo  was  for  some  time  an  important  staple ;  its  culture  was  introduced 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and,  at  the  breaking  oat  of  the  Terolutionary 
war,  about  1,000,000  pounds  were  exported  annually ;  but,  toward  the  close  of 
the  century,  the  price  was  so  much  loweiM  by  large  importations  from  the  East 
Indies  into  England,  that  it  gave  way  to  cotton,  which  is  raised  on  the  same 
lands. 

There  are  no  manufactares  of  any  importance  in  South  Carolina,  but  the  com- 
merce is  extensive ;  it  consists  in  the  exports  of  rice,  cotton,  lumber,  &e.,  and  of 
large  quantities  of  the  productions  of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  and  in  the 
import  of  manjifactured  articles,  wines,  tropical  fruits,  &c.,  for  home  consumption. 

The  region  in  which  gold  is  found  extends  through  this  State.  Although  the 
mines  are  abundant,  the  diggings  have  been  less  nomerous  than  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Various  ochres,  used  m  painting,  are  found  near  Yorkville.  Marble,  lime- 
stone, iron  and  lead  ore,  potters'  clay,  fullers*  earth,  nitrous  earth,  talc,  and  most 
of  the  useful  fossils,  are  common. 

The  population  in  1790  was  249,073;  in  1800,  345,591 ;  in  1810,  415,115;  in 
1820,  502,741;  in  1830,  581,185;  in  1840,  594,398;  of  whom  327,038,  or 
something  more  than  one-half  of  the  population,  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  popu- 
lation, 130,496  were  white  males ;  128,588  white  females ;  3864  were  coloured 
males ;  4412  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  198,363 ;  in  commerce, 
1958;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  10,325;  in  naTigattng  the  ocean,  381;  do. 
rivers,  canals,  &c.,  348;  in  the  learned  professions,  1481. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  in  the  State  120,921  horses  and 
mules ;  572,608  neat  cattle ;  232,981  sheep ;  878,532  swine.  There  were  pro- 
duced 968,354  bushels  of  wheat;  44,738  of  rye;  14,722,805  of  Indian  com; 
3967  of  barley;  1,486,208  of  oats;  2,698,313  of  potatoes;  299,170  pounds  of 
wool;  60,590,860  ofriee;  61,710,274  of  cotton;  51,519  of  tobacco;  30,000  of 
sugar ;  2080  of  silk  cocoons ;  24,618  tons  of  hay.  The  products  of  the  dairy 
were  valued  at  $577,810;  of  the  orchard,  at  $52,275;  of  lumber,  $537,684. 

The  exports  of  this  State,  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1840,  amounted  to 
$6,043,284 ;  and  the  imports  to  $1,567,431.  The  tonnage  entered  was  55,620 
tons,  and  the  tonnage  cleared  92,185. 

The  amount  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures,  was  $930,703 ;  there  were 
3  woollen  factories  which  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $1000;  employing  a 
capital  of  $4300 ;  15  cotton  factories  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $359,000, 
and  employed  a  capital  of  $617,450;  4  furnaces  produced  1250  tons  of  cast-iron; 
9  forges  produced  1165  tons  of  bar-iron;  the  whole  employing  a  capital  of 
$113,300;  5  smel ting-houses  produced  gold  to  the  amount  of  $37,418,  and  em- 
ployed a  capital  of  $40,000 ;  one  paper-mill  produced  to  the  amount  of  $20,800, 
with  a  capital  of  $30,000;  164  flouring-mills  produced  58,458  barrels  of  Honr; 
and,  with  other  mills,  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $1,201,678,  and  em- 
ployed a  capital  of  $1,668,804  ;  250  distilleries  produced  102,288  gallons  of  dis- 
tilled spirits,  employing  a  capital  of  $14,342 ;  vessels  were  built  to  the  amount 
of  $60,000.  The  total  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was 
$3,216;970. 

Of  religions  denominations  the  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous ;  at  the 
eommenoement  of  1836  they  had  37,503  communicants;  the  Baptists  had  314 
churches,  226  ministers,  and  36,276  communicants ;  the  Presbyterians  had  90 
churches  and  70  ministers ;  the  Episcopalians  had  60  churches,  one  bishop,  and 
43  ministers;  the  Lutherans  had,  in  1840,  24  ministers,  34  congregations,  and 
1667  communicants;  there  were  also  Roman  Catholics,  Unitarians,  Friends, 
Universalists  and  Jewd. 

The  most  important  literary  institution  in  the  State  is  the  College  of  South 
Cardina,  founded  in  1804.    There  is  a  theological  seminary  connected  with  the 
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institution.  In  both  departments  there  were,  in  1843,  216  students.  Charleston 
CoUege  was  founded  in  1795,  and  has  about  50  students.  The  medical  institu- 
tion  in  Charteston  has  8  professors  and  158  students.  There  were  in  tha  State, 
in  1840,  117  academies  or  grammar-schools,  with  4S36  students;  and  56o  com- 
mon or  primary  schools,  with  18,520  scholars.  There  were  90,615  free  white 
persons,  oyot  20  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

South  Carolina  has  several  important  works  of  internal  improvement  The 
Santee  canal,  extending  22  miles  from  Charleston  harbour  to  Santee  river,  was 
finished  in  1802.  Through  this  canal,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Santee  and 
CoBgaree  rivers,  a  steamboat  communication  has  been  opened  from  Charleston 
to  Columbia.  Winyaw  canal  extends  from  Winyaw  bay,  7}  miles,  to  Kinlock 
creek,  a  branch  of  the  Santee  river.  The  navigation  of  Catawba  river  has  been 
improved  by  five  short  canals,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  1 1}  miles.  The  Sooth 
Carolina  rail-road  extends  136  miles,  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg.  It  was 
commenced  in  1830,  and  completed  in  1834.  It  has  since  been  sold  to  the 
Charleston,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati  Rail-road  Company.  This  company  con- 
template the  formation  of  the  longest  rail-road  yet  undertaken  in  the  United 
States.  Its  entire  length,  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati,  will  be  718  miles. 
The  Branchville  and  Columbia  rail-road  extends  from  Branchville,  or  the  South 
Carolina  rail-road,  66  miles,  to  Columbia,  and  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  Charles- 
ton, Louisville,  and  Cincinnati  rail-road. 

Charleston,  the  principal  eity  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  largest  city  in  the 
Atlantic  States  south  or  the  rotomac,  stands  on  a  point  of  land  between  the 
Ai^ley  and  Cooper  rivers,  six  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is  regularly  laid  out, 
witb  streets  running  east  and  west  from  river  to  river,  and  others  intersectr 
in^  them  nearly  at  right  angles,  from  north  to  south.  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  26  churches,  ^e  City  Hall,  Exchange,  two  Arsenals,  Theatre, 
College  Halls,  Aims-House,  Orphan  Asylum,  &c. ;  the  City  Library  contains 
about  18,000  volumes,  and  the  Oi^han  Asylum  supports  and  educates  250  desti- 
tute children.  The  city  is  healthier  than  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
planters  from  the  low  country,  and  many  opulent  West-Indians,  spend  the  sum- 
mer here.  Its  commerce  is  extensive,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  that  of 
^e  State,  and  its  shipping  amounted,  in  1840,  to  29,250  tons.  The  population 
increased  from  18,711,  in  1800,  to  29,261,  in  1840;  of  which  number  14,673  were 
slaves ;  including  the  Neck,  which  is  adorned  with  numerous  plantations  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  the  population  is  estimated  to  excoM  40,000  souls. 
Hie  approach  to  the  city  is  defended  by  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's  Island,  at 
the  month  of  the  harbour,  and  by  Castle  Pinckney  opposite  the  extreme  point 
of  the  city  within. 

Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Conjgfaree, 
below  the  junction  of  the  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers.  It  is  regularly  laid  out 
with  very  wide  streets,  and  is  a  neatly-built  town  with  3500  inhabitants.  It 
contains  a  handsome  State-House,  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Halls  of  South  Caro- 
lina College,  and  several  churches.  Granby  is  a  little  town  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  liver.  Camden  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  situated  on  a  rising  ground  on 
the  Wateree,  with  about  1000  inhabitants.  It  is  noted  for  the  two  battles  fought 
near  it  daring  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  the  first  of  which  the  Baron  De  Kalb 
was  slain. 

Beaufort,  to  the  south  of  Charieston,  is  a  little  town  on  Port  Royal  Island, 
about  16  miles  from  the  sea,  with  a  fine  harbour,  which  is  little  used.  Georffo- 
lown,  to  the  north,  on  Winyaw  Bay,  being  the  dep6t  of  an  extensive  and  wdl- 
eultivated  district,  has  considerable  trade,  out  is  not  accessible  to  vessels  drawing 
more  than  11  feet  of  water.  It  is,  however,  unhealthful,  and  during  the  autumn, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  resort  to  North  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  Popu- 
lation about  2000.  Cheraw,  on  the  Pedee,  near  the  North  Carolina  line,  is  a 
town  of  about  1000  inhabitants;  its  trade  is  very  considerable.  GreeDeville,  in 
the  npper  part  of  the  State,  is  a  neat  town  of  about  1000  Inhabitants ;  it  is  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  salubrious  and  fertile  country. 
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STATE   OF   GEORGIA. 

Georgia  is  boanded  north  bT  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  north-east  by 
Soath  CaroUna,  and  soath-east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  south  by  Florida,  and  west 
by  Alabama.  Length,  300  miles ;  breadth,  200;  area,  58,000  square  miles.  The 
principal  riTers  of  Georgia  are  the  Savannah,  (which  forms  the  boundary  between 
It  and  South  Carolina,)  Alatamaha,  Ogeechee,  Satilla,  Ockmulgee,  Oconee,  St. 
Mary's,  Chattahoochee,  Flint,  Tallapoosa,  and  Coosa.  The  coast  of  Georgia,  for 
four  or  fire  miles  inland,  is  a  salt  marsh,  mostly  uninhabited.  In  front  of  this, 
towards  the  sea,  there  is  a  chain  of  islands  of  a  grey,  rich  soil,  covered  in  their 
natural  state  with  pine,  hickory,  and  live-o^k,  and  yielding,  on  cultivation,  the 
finest  quality  of  sea-island  cotton.  The  principal  are  Wassaw,  Ossabaw,  St 
Catherine,  Sapelo,  St.  Simon's,  Jekyl,  and  Cumberland.  Beyond  the  swamps 
which  line  the  coast,  commences  that  extensive  range  of  pine-barrens  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  South  Carolina ;  above  this  range  the  country  begins  to  be 
pleasandv  diversified  b^  gentle  undulations.  This  region  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  here  swells  into  elevations  1500  feet  in  height,  which 
thence  subside,  and  are  lost  in  the  sea.  Beyond  the  mountains  is  an  extensive 
and  rich  table-country,  with  a  black  soil  of  great  fertility. 

The  climate  of  Georgia  diflfers  but  little  from  that  of  Sooth  Carolina.  The 
low-country  planters  have  tlieir  sickly  season  and  summer  retreats  in  the  high 
pine  woods.  The  districts  central  to  the  rice-awarops,  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia,  are  universally  insalubrious.  There  are  districts  in  this  State  that  ap- 
proach nearer  to  tropical  temperature  than  any  part  of  South  Carolina,  and  blotter 
adapted  to  the  sugar-cane,  olive,  and  sweet  orange.  The  hilly  and  western  parts 
are  as  healthy  as  any  in  America*  As  an  average  of  the  temperature,  winter 
may  be  said  to  commence  in  the  middle  of  December,  and  terminate  in  the  mid- 
dle of  February.  The  climate  of  the  low-countiy  compares  very  nearly  with 
that  of  Louisiana. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Georgia  are  but  imperfectly  known ;  copper  and  iion 
have  been  found,  but  the  most  valuable  mineral  production,  hitherto,  has  been 
gold.  It  occun  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  on  both  sides  of  the  Chattahoo- 
chee river  as  far  north  as  the  .Blue  Ridge,  and  to  a  considerable,  but  not  well- 
ascertained  distance  on  the  south. 

The  great  agricultural  staples  of  Georgia  are  cotton  and  rice.  The  cotton  crop 
has  amounted  to  400,000  bales,  and  the  rice  to  35,000  casks.  Some  sugar  and 
tobacco  are  also  raised.  The  fruits  are  figs,  oranges,  melons,  pomegranates, 
lemons,  citrons,  peare,  peaches,  &c. 

The  population  of  Georgia,  in  1790,  was  83,584;  in  1800, 169,686;  in  1810, 
352,433;  in  1820,  348,989;  in  1830,  516,567;  in  1840,  691,393;  of  whom 
280,944  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  210,534  wers  white  males;  197,161 
white  females;  1374  were  coloured  males;  1379  coloured  females.  Employed 
in  agriculture,  309,283;  in  commerce,  3438;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  7984; 
in  mining,  574 ;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  262 ;  do.  rivere,  canals,  &c.t  352 ;  in 
the  learned  professions,  1250. ' 

There  were  in  this  State,  in  1840, 157,540  horses  and  mules;  884,414  neat 
cattle;  267,107  sheep;  1,457,755  swine.  Poultry  was  raised  to  the  value  ol 
IM49,623.  There  were  produced,  1,801,830  bushels  of  wheat;  60,693  of  rye; 
20,905,122  of  Indian  corn;  12,979  of  barley;  1,610,030  of  oats;  1,211,366  ofj 
potatoes ;  162,894  of  tobacco ;  12,384,732  of  nee ;  163,392,396  of  cotton ;  329,744 
of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  ^605,172;  of  l^c  orchard 
at  $156,122;  of  lumber  at  $114,050.  There  were  made  8647  gallons  of  wine. 
The  exports  of  the  State,  in  1840,  amounted  to  $6,862,959,  and  the  imports  to 
$491,428. 

The  family  or  home-made  articles  amounted  to  $1,467,630.  The  capital  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  amounted  to  $2,889,565,  chiefly  in  flouring  and  other 
mills,  cotton  factories,  tanneries,  &c. ;  14  furnaces  produced  494  tons  of  cast-iroot 
and  emplojred  a  capital  of  $24,000. 

The  Univereity  of  Georgia,  located  at  Athens,  is  the  principal  literary  instittt- 
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tion  in  the  State,  and  was  designed  to  hare  an  academic  branch  in  each  county. 
I A  few  only  of  thoee  haTe  been  opened.  It  was  founded  in  1788,  and  haa  been 
well  endowed.  In  this  inatitotion  and  its  branches,  there  were,  in  1840,  622  stu- 
dents. There  were  in  the  State  176  academies  or  erammai^chools,  with  7878 
students,  and  601  common  or  primary  schools,  with  15,561  scholars.  Of  the 
population,  30,717  white  persons  o^er  20  years  of  age  could  neithej  read  nor 
write. 

The  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  religious  denomination^ ;  they  had, 
in  1835,  583  churches,  298  ministers,  and  41,810  communicants.  The  Methodists 
in  Georgia  and  Florida  had  80  trayelling  preachers,  ^33,442  communicants,  of 
whom  25,005  were  whites,  8436  wAe  coloured.  The  PresbTterians  bad  75 
churches,  45  ministers,  and  4882  communicants.  The  Episcopalians  had  4  minis- 
ters; the  Protestant  Methodists  had  20  congregations  and  15  ministers;  the 
Christians  had  15  or  20  ministers;  the  Roman  Catholics  4  ministers;  the  Uni- 
tarians 2  ministers.  There  are  also  some  few  Lutherans,  Associate  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  Friends,  and  Jews. 

Geoigia  has  seTeral  important  works  of  internal  improToment.  The  Savannah 
and  Ogeechee  Canal  extends  16  miles,  from  Savannah  to  Ogeechee  river;  it  was 
completed*  in  1829.  The  Brunswick  canal  extends  12  miles,  from  the  Alata- 
mana  river  to  Brunswick.  The  Georgia  rail-road  extends  westward  from  Au- 
gusta, 170  miles,  to  Marthasville.  The  Athens  branch  extends  from  the  Georgia 
rail-road  23  miles,  to  Athens.  The  Western  and  Atlantic  rail-road  is  designed 
to  continue  the  Georgia  rail-road  to  Chattanooga,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  130 
miles.  The  Central  rail-road  extends  from  Savannah  197  miles,  to  Macon,  and 
is  now  in  progress  of  completion  from  Macon  to  be  united  with  the  Georgia  rail- 
road near  Decatur.  The  Hiwassee  lail-road;  also  in  progress,  will  begin  at  a 
point  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  rail-road,  and  will  be  carried  thence  to  Knox- 
rille,  in  Tennessee. 

The  city  of  Savannah  is  advantageously  situated  for  a  commercial  town,  being 
accessible  to  larze  ships  from  the  sea,  and  communicating  with  the  interior  by  the 
noble  river  on  which  it  stands.  It  is  built  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Savannah, 
on  a  high  bank  rising  about  50  feet  above  the  water,  from  which  it  makes  a  fine 
I  appearance,  with  its  spacious  and  regular  streets,  and  its  handsome  public  build- 
ings, mingling  pleasantly  with  the  groves  of  trees  which  surround  them  and 
I  adorn  the  squares  and  principal  struts.  The  site  was  formerly  unhealthy,  on 
account  of  the  surrounding  swamps,  but  this  evil  has  been  cured  by  judicious 
drainings.  In  1820  it  suffered  much  from  a  terrible  fire,  but  it  has  recovered  from 
I  this  ^ock,  and  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  contains  13  churches,  a  Court-House,  Exchange,  Arsenal,  Jail,  IT.  S. 
Barracks,  an  Academy,  Theatre,  2  Asylums,  a  Poor-House,  Hospital,  Market- 
House,  besides  banks,  &c.  Population  in  1840,  11,214.  Savannah  is  the  chief 
I  commercial  dep6t  in  the  State,  and  most  of  the  cotton  and  rice,  with  large  quan- 
I  titles  of  the  other  articles  of  exportation,  pass  through  this  port.  There  was  ex- 
ported, in  1843,  about  300,000  bales  of  cotton,  25,000  tierces  of  rice,  and  near 
{8,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  Two  companies  employ  on  the  Savannah  river  alone 
17  steam-boats,  some  of  which  are  of  iron,  ana  more  than  70  tow-boatd,  some 
I  being  as  large  as  150  tons  burthen.  In  1840,  the  tonnage  of  the  port  was  17,930 
tons. 

The  city  of  Auffusta,  ihe  great  interior  emporium  of  the  State,  stands  on  the 
Savannah,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation.  It  is  handsomely  built,  and  con- 
I tains  a  City-Hall,  7  churches,  an  Hospital,  Arsenal,  Theatre,  &c. ;  a  bridge 
across  the  Savannah,  1200  feet  long,  connects  it  with  Hamburg.  The  population 
amounted,  in  1840,  to  6500.  Augusta  is  the  depdt  of  an  extensive  tract  of  pro- 
ductive and  populous  countrv,  and  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Charleston 
land  Hamburg  rail-road,  and  the  Savannah  river. 

MiHedgevule,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantiy  situated  on  the  Oconee,  at 

I  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation,  and  is  a  place  of  some  trade.    Population  in 

1840,  2095.    It  contains  the  State-House,  the  Penitentiary,  on  the  Auburn  plan, 

I  State  Arsenal,  &c.     Athens,  a  thriving  littie  town  above  Milledgeville,  is  the 

I  seat  of  the  University  of  (veorgia.    Population,  1200. 
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Macon  ia  sitaated  at  the  head  of  nangation  od  the  Oemulgee;  it  conetated  u 
1829  of  a  single  cabin ;  in  1830  it  had  a  popnlation  of  9600  eonla,  and  in  1840, 
3927.  Its  tri^e  is  eztenUTe  and  increasing ;  thexe  is  a  considerable  nomber  of 
saw  and  gnst-mills  ii^  the  Ticinitj.  A  great  amount  of  cotton  is  shipped  from 
this  place. 

Colambus  is  sitaated  on  the  Chattahoochee,  at  the  head  of  naviffation,  and  430 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  town  was  first  laid  oat  in  1828,  when  the  site  was  ye 
covered  witb  the  native  forest ;  in  1842  it  contained  over  4000  inhabitants,  with 
several  churches,  newspapers,  &c.  Steam-boats  run  regularly  from  here  to  New 
Orleans,  and  60,000  bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  from  the  town  in  1849,  when 
15  steam-boats  were  employed  on  the  Chfttahoochee.  Dahlonega,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State,  between  the  Ghestatee  and  Etowa,  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
offices  of  the  United  States  Mint. 

Darien  is  a  neat  and  thriving  little  town,  with  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  and  in 
the  lumber  which  is  brought  down  the  river  in  large  (quantities.  Its  popolatlon 
is  about  2500.  Brunswick,  with  a  spacious  harbour,  is  sitaated  on  Tunle  river 
about  10  miles  nearly  due  west  from  the  opening  between  St.  Simon's  and 
Jekyl  islands.  St.  Idary*s,  a  small  town  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  just 
above  its  entrance  into  Cumberland  Sound,  derives  importance  from  its  fine  deep 
harbour,  the  most  southerly  on  the  coast  from  Georgia  to  Florida. 


THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA. 

Florida,  is  bounded  north  by  Alabama  and  Georgia;  east  by  the  Atlaatie 
Ocean ;  south  and  west  by  the  Uulf  of  Mexico.  Formerly  the  name  of  Florida 
was  applied  to  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  south  of  the  parallel 
of  3P  north  latitude.  The  river  Appalachicola  divided  it  into  East  and  West 
Florida,  llie  part  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  river  is  now  inelnded 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana ;  the  part  between  Pearl  river  and  the  Perdido,  belongs 
to  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama ;  and  the  part  east  of  the  Perdido  is 
the  country  that  Is  now  called  Florida.  Its  mean  length,  from  north  to  eouth,  is 
380  miles,  and  the  mean  breadth  150,  the  area  being  57,750  square  milee. 

The  surface  of  Florida  is  in  general  level,  and  not  much  elevated  above  the 
sea.  It  is  intersected  by  numerous  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  St.  John's,  Appalachicola,  Suwanee,  Ocklockony,  Choctawhalehie, 
Escambia,  and  Yellow- Water  rivers,  l^e  southern  part  of  tb^  peninsula  is  a 
mere  marsh,  and  terminates  at  Cape  Sable  in  heaps  of  sharp  rooks,  interspersed 
with  a  scattered  growth  of  shrubby  pines. 

The  gulf  stream  setting  along  the  coast  has  here  worn  away  the  land,  forming 
those  idands,  keys  and  rocks,  known  by  the  general  name  of  Reefs,  or  Keys, 
between  which  and  the  main  land  is  a  navig2>le  channel.  These  islands  con- 
tain some  settlements  and  many  good  harbours.  One  of  the  most  important  is 
Key  West,  6  miles  long  and  two  in  breadth,  on  which  is  the.  town  of  Key  West, 
a  naval  station,  and  the  seat  of  an  admiralty  court:  the  harbour  is  good,  well 
sheltered,  and  of  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  admit  the  largest  vessels^ 

The  eddies  which  set  towards  the  shore  from  the  gulf  stream  cause  many  ship- 
wrecks on  this  i>art  of  the  coast,  furnishing  employment  to  the  Bahama  wreckers. 
The  soil  of  Florida  is  in  some  parts,  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  equal 
to  any  in  the  world ;  in  other  parts,  it  is  indififerent ;  and  there  are  large  traets 
which  are  represented  to  be  of  little  value. 

Live-oak  timber  is  one.  of  die  most  valuable  products  of  Florida.  The  fi|f, 
pomegranate,  orange,  and  date,  are  among  the  fruits ;  cotton  is  the  ehief  agricul- 
tural staple ;  the  sugar-cane  is  also  pretty  extensively  ouhivated ;  riee  is  reiaed 
in  large  (][uantitie8;  and  indijp;o  formeriy  furnished  a  valuable  artide  of  expotta- 
tion,  but  IS  now  only  raised  for  family  use.  But  Florida  is  on  the  whole  better 
suited  for  a  grazing  country ;  and  its  vast  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  swine,  &c., 
find  a  boundless  extent  of  range  in  its  fine  pastures* 

The  climate,  from  October  to  June,  is  generally  salubrious;  but  the  moAths  of 
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July,  Angost,  and  September,  are  hot  and  uncomfortable ;  and  daring  this  Beason, 
fevers  are  prevalent  At  St  Anguatine,  however,  the  climate  is  delightful,  and 
this  place  is  the  resort  of  invalids. 

In  the  year  1899  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  S^tates,  in  compensation 
for  spoliations  committed  on  the  commerce  of  the  latter.  From  that  time,  it  was 
governed  as  a  territory  until  1845,  when  it  became  a  State.  Florida  was  lately, 
for  several  years,  the  theatre  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Semi- 
nole Indians.  In  1818  this  tribe  was  conquered  by  General  Jackson,  and  agreed 
to  abandon  the  territoiy  and  remove  west  of  the  ^lissis8ippi.  Preparations  were 
made  for  their  removal  in  1835,  but  being  reluctant  to  leave  their  country,  they 
commenced  hostilities  under  Osceola;  but,  after  a  protracted  war,  they  were  at, 
length  subdued.  The  Indians  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  removed  to  a  desirable 
country  beyond  the  Mississippi,  where,  it  is  hoped,  that  they  will  remain  undis- 
turbed and  at  peace  with  their  neighbours. 

The  population,  in  1830,  was  34,793 ;  in  1840,  54,477 ;  of  which  16,456  were 
white  males,  and  11,487,  females;  free  coloured  persons,  males,  398;  females, 
419;  slaves,  males,  13,038;  females,  12,679.  There  were  employed  in  agri- 
culture 12,117;  in  commerce  481 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades  1177;  in  navi- 
gating the  ocean  435;  on  canals  and  rivers  118 ;  in  the  learned  professions,  and 
engineers,  904. 

There  were  in  the  State  in  1840, 19,043  horses  and  mules;  118,081  neat  cat- 
tle; 7198  sheep;  99,680  swine;  poultry  was  raised  to  the  value  of  $61,007; 
bushels  of  Indian  com  898,974;  75,974  pounds  of  tobacco;  481,490  of  rice; 
19,110,533  of  cotton;  and  975,317  of  sugar.  A. small  amount  of  rye  and  hay 
was  produced. 

The  manufactures  are  inconsiderable ;  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  that 
branch,  in  1840,  v^s  $669,490;  and  in  home-made  or  family  articles  $90,905. 
There  is  no  college,  at  present,  in  Florida.  In  1840  there  were  18  academies 
and  grammar-schools,  with  739  students ;  and  51  common  and  primary  schools, 
with  995  scholars.  There  were  1303  white  persons,  over  90  years  ef  age,  ulrbo 
could  neither  read  nor  write. 

St  Augustine  is  the  oldest  town  in  Florida,  and  also  in  the  United  States ;  it 
was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1565;  it  stands  at  the  junction  of  two  small 
creeks,  called  the  Matanzas  and  the  North  River.  It  is  regularly  built,  but  the 
streets  afe  narrow ;  the  houses  are  generally  two  stories  h^b,  surrounded  with 
balconies  and  piazzas ;  it  contains  4  churches ;  a  U.  S.  Barracks,  and  Land 
Ofllice.  It  is  commanded  by  Fort  Marion,  which  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour. On  Amelia  island,  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Florida,  is  the  little  village  of 
Femandina,  which,  during  the  embargo,  and  the  late  war,  was  an  important  depdt. 

Jacksonville,  on  the  St  Johns  river,  is  a  flourishing  town,  forming  the  dep6t 
of  the  trade  of  the  surrounding  country ;  it  is  also  a  considerable  thoroughfare. 
In  the  middle  section  of  the  territory  are  St  Marks,  Tallahassee,  Quincy,  Mari- 
anne, Monticello  and  Appalachicola.  St.  Marks  is  the  shipping-port  of  a  popu- 
lous and  productive  district,  and  is  a  growing  town,  with  a  goool  harbour;  the 
entrance  affords  19  feet  water;  but  up  to  the  town,  6  miles  from  the  sea,  the  bay 
carries  only  8  feet 

IViUahassee,  the  capital  of  Florida,  stands  on  an  eminence  in  a  fertile  district, 
and  contains  3  churches ;  a  bank ;  a  State  House ;  jail ;  market,  and  an  aca- 
demy. The  population  in  winter  is  about  9500.  Appalachicola  is  a  flourishing 
little  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  good  harbour, 
and  its  trade  in  cotton  is  considerable ;  about  90  steamboats  navigate  the  river, 
besides  other  craft;  it  has  an  Episcopal  church,  and  two  banks. 

St  Joseph's,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  also  a  place  of  growing  trade; 
the  bay  affords  95  to  33  ^t  of  water,  and  is  well  sheltered  from  all  winds ;  this 
is  connected  with  Jola,  on  the  Appalachicola  river,  by  a  rail-road.  'Pensacola,  on 
the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  important  as  a  naval  station  of  the  United  States ; 
it  is  accessible,  to  small  vessels,  through  Santa  Rosa  Sound ;  a  long,  shallow 
lagoon,  sheltered  by  the  island  of  Santa  Rosa,  which  also  fronts  the  bay  of  Pen- 
sacola, and  through  the  main  channel  to  ships  of  war,  up  to  the  navy-yard,  about 
8  miles  below  the  town.    The  population  of  Pensacola  is  about  9000. 
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STATE   OF  ALABAMA 

Thx  State  of  Alabama  it  bounded  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by  Georgia,  south 
by  Florida,  and  west  by  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Length  380  miles;  breadth 
IGO  miles ;  area  46,000  square  miles. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Alabama,  Torobigby,  Black  Warrior,  Coosa,  Tal- 
lapoosai,  Tennessee,  Chattahoochee,  Perdido,  and  Cahawba. 

The  southern  part  of  the  country,  which  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
West  Florida,  for  the  space  of  50  miles  wide,  is  low  and  level,  covered  with  pine, 
cypress,  &c. ;  in  the  middle  it  is  hilly,  with  some  tracts  of  open  land ;  the  nor- 
thern part  is  somewhat  broken  and  mountainous,  and  the  country  generally  is 
more  elevated  above  the  sea,  than  most  other  parts  of  the  United  States  at  equal 
distance  from  the  ocean.  The  Alleghany  mountains  terminate  in  the  north-east 
part.  The  forest  trees  in  the  middle  and  northern  part  consist  of  black  and  white 
oak,  hickory,  poplar,  cedar,  chestnut,  pine,  mulberry,  &c. 

Alabama  possesses  mat  diversity  of  soil,  climate,. natural,  vep[etable,  and 
mineral  productions.  Occupying  the  valley  of  the  Mobile,  and  its  tributary 
streams,  together  with  a  fine  body  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
its  position  in  an  agricultural  and  commercial  point  of  view  is  highly  advan- 
tageous. A  considerable  portion  of  that  part  of  the  State  which  lies  between  the 
Alabama  and  Tombigby,  of  that  part  watered  by  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  and 
of  that  on  the  Tennessee,  consists  of  very  excellent  land .  On  the  margin  of  many 
of  the  rivers  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  cane-bottom  land,  of  great  fertility, 
generally  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  On  the  outside  of  this,  is 
a  space  which  is  low,  wet,  and  intersected  by  stagrnant  water.  Next  to  the  river 
swamp,  and  elevated  above  it  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  succeeds  an  extensive  body  of 
level  land  of  a  black,  rich  soil,  with  a  firrowth  of  hickory,  black  oak,  post  oak, 
dogwood,  poplar,  &c.  After  this  come  the  prairies,  which  are  plains  of  level, 
or  gently  waving  land,  without  timber,  clothed  with  grass,  herbage,  and  flowers, 
ana  exhibiting  in  the  month  of  May  the  most  enchanting  scenery. 

The  sugar-cane  has  been  found  to  succeed  very  well  m  the  extreme  southern 
strip,  between  Florida  and  Mississippi,  and  indigo  was  formerly  raised ;  rice  also 
grows  well  on  the  alluvial  bottom  near  the  Gulf;  but  cotton,  which  thrives 
throughout  the  State,  is  the  great  agricultural  staple.  The  cotton  raised  in  1840 
amounted  to  117,138,823  pounds.  There  are  five  principal  and  several  other 
minor  mines  of  gold  and  stiver  in  Randolph  county^  producing  about  $135,000 
annually,  and  employing  from  300  to  500  people.  There  are  inexhaustible  beds 
of  fine  iron  ore  in  the  same  county.  There  are  also  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
in  Tallapoosa,  and  gold  has  also  been  found  in  Coosa,  Talladega  and  Chambers 
counties.  Iron  foundries  have  been  established  in  Benton  and  Talladega.  Nitre 
is  found  in  abundance  in  Blount.  There  are  immense  quantities  of  coal  near 
Tuscaloosa  and  in  many  other  places.  Salt  can  be  manufactured  near  Jackson, 
in  Clarke  county ;  iron  ore,  marble,  granite,  limestone,  &c.,  are  also  found  in  thf 
same  county.  Lead  ore,  in  large  quantities,  and  of  excellent  quality,  is  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  Tennessee,  on  the  Muscle  Shoals. 

Alabama  has  a  sea-coast  of  only  60  miles,  which,  however,  contains  Mobile 
Bay,  one  of  the  deepest  basins  on  the  Gulf.  It  is  about  30  miles  long,  and  from 
3  to  18  broad,  and  the  main  entrance  has  15  feet  of  water  at  low  tide ;  but  vessels 
drawing  more  than  8  or  9  feet  cannot  approach  nearer  than  11  miles  from  the  town 
of  Mobile,  except  at  high  water. 

The  population  in  1800  was  only  2000;  in  1810, 10,000;  in  1830,  137,901; 
in  1830,  308,997;  in  1840,  590,756,  of  whom  253,532  were  slaves.  Free  white 
males  176,692;  do.  females  159,493;  free  coloured  males  1030;  do.  females 
1009.  Employed  in  agriculture  177,439 ;  in  commerce  2313 ;  in  mannfactures 
and  trades  7195 ;  navigating  the  ocean  356 ;  do.  canals,  rivers,  &c.  758;  learned 
professions  1514. 

There  were  in  this  State,  in  1840,  143,147  horses  and  mules;  668,018  neat 
cattle;  163,343  sheep;  1,433,873  swine.  Poultry  was  raised  to  the  value  of 
$404,994.    There  were  produced,  838,053  bushels  of  wheat;  20,947,004  of 
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Indian  corn;  1,406,353  of  oats;  1,708,356  of  potatoes;  117,138,833  poahds  of 
eotton;  373,309  of  tobaoco;  149,019  of  rice*  The  exports,  in  1840,  amounted 
to  $13,854,694,  and  the  imports  to  $574,651. 

Domestic  or  (amily  articles  made  in  1840,  amonnted  to  $1,656, 1 19.  The  capi- 
tal employed  in  mannfactures  was  $2,130,064,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  em- 
ployed in  flooring  and  other  mills. 

The  Uniyersity  of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  La  Grange  Collese,  at  La  Grange, 
and  Spring  Hill  College,  near  Mobile,  are  the  principal  literary  institations  in  the 
State;  these  had,  in  1844,  251  students.  There  were  in  the  State,  in  1840,  1 14 
academies  and  grammar-schools,  with  5018  scholars,  and  639  common  and  pri- 
mary schools,  with  16,343  scholars.  There  were  in  the  State  33,593  white  persons 
over  30  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Of  the  religious  denominations,  the  Methodbts  are  the  most  numerous ;  in  1843 
they  had  34,868  communicants ;  the  Baptists  had  535  churches,  354  ministers, 
and  35,934  communicants.    There  were  also  Episcopalian,  Roman  Catholics,  He. 

Tbfs  State  has  not  neglected  works  of  internal  improvement.  Muscle-Shoals 
canal  is  desiflrned  to  overcome  an  obstruction  in  Tennessee  river,  and  extends  from 
Florence  36  miles,  to  Brown's  Ferry,  at  the  head  of  the  shoals.  Huntsville 
canal  extends  from  Triana,  on  Tennessee  river,  to  Huntsville,  16  miles.  Mont- 
gomery and  West  Point  rail-road  extends  from  Montgomery  to  West  Point,  at 
the  h^  of  the  rapids  on  Chattahoochee  river,  87  miles.  The  Tuscumbia,  Cort- 
land and  Decatur  rail-road  extends  from  Decatur  to  Tuscumbia,  44  miles.  The 
rail-roads  in  progress  of  construction  are  the  Selma  and  Tennessee,  from  Selma 
to  Gunter*s  lancing,  on  Tennessee  river,  170  miles.  The  Wetumpka,  from  We- 
tumpka,  56  miles,  to  Fort  Williams,  at  the  head  of  the  falls  of  Coosa  river,  and 
is  designed  to  unite  with  the  Selma  and  Tennessee  rail-road.  The  Cahawba  and 
Marion,  35  miles,  will  connect  the  two  places. 

The  city  of  Mobile  is  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  being  the  dep^t  for  nearly 
the  whole  State  of  Alabama  and  part  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi;  it  is  built  on  a 
dry  and  elevated  spot,  but  was  formeriy  rendered  unhealthfui  by  the  surrounding 
marshes ;  these,  however,  have  been  drained,  and  the  streets  have  been  paved  with 
shells,  and  of  late  years  Mobile  has  not  suffered  from  diseases.  The  harbour  is 
good,  and  numerous  steam-boats  run  on  the  Alabama  and  Tombigby  rivers  and 
to  New  Orleans.  Mobile  is  next  to  New  Orleans  the  largest  cotton  market  in 
the  United  States ;  330,000  bales  have  been  exported  here  in  one  year.  This 
city  contains  a  Court^House,  Jail,  Castoro-House,  a  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  a 
City  Hospital,  3  banks,  the  Barton  Academy,  and  7  churches.  The  exports 
amount  to  from  13  to  16  millions  of  dollars  annually.  It  suffered  severely  by  fire 
in  1837  and  in  1839 ;  at  the  latter  period,  600  houses  were  burnt,  but  it  has  been 
rebailt  with  increased  convenience  and  beauty.  Population,  in  1840,  13,673;  in 
1845,  over  17,000.  Blakely,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  on  a  high,  open, 
and  healthy  site,  with  deeper  water  and  a  harbour  easier  of  access  than  that  of 
Mobile,  has  not  thriven  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  only  a  little  village.  It  con- 
tains a  Court-House,  10  stores,  &c.  « 

Montgomery,  near  the  head  of  the  Alabama,  is  a  busy,  growing  place,  with 
about  3300  inhabitants.  Wetompka,  on  the  Coosa,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat 
navigation,  was  cut-out  of  the  forest  in  1833,  and  in  1835  it  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable business.  Population  in  1840,  3600.  Gainesville,  on  the  Tombigby 
river,  is  a  thriving  place,  lately  settled.     Population,  about  1300. 

Tuscaloosa,  the  capital,  stands  in  a  rich  district,  on  a  fine  site,  near  the  centre 
of  the  State,  on  the  Black  Warrior  river,  and,  being  accessible  to  steam-boats,  is 
a  place  of  considerable  trade ;  it  contains  the  State-House,  the  halls  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  county  buildings,  &c.    The  population  of  the  town  is  about  3000. 

Florence,  below  Muscle-Shoals,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the 
Tennessee,  is  a  growing  place  of  about  3000  inhabitants,  with  a  prosperous  trade. 
Tuscumbia,  opposite  to  Florence,  is  also  a  thriving  town.  Population,  3000. 
Above  the  Shoals,  and  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  nver,  is  Huntsville,  situated 
in  a  very  fertile  and  beautiful  region,  with  about  3500  Inhabitants. 
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STATE   OF   MISSISSIPPI. 

The  State  of  Misttssippi  U  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennesseey  east  bj  Ala- 
bama, south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Louisiana,  west  by  Louisiana  and  Arkan* 
sas.  It  is  about  300  miles  in  average  length,  and  160  in  breadth ;  area,  abont 
48,000  square  miles.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  Pearl,  Pascagoula, 
Yazoo,  Big  Black,  and  Tombigby.  The  Mississippi  forms  the  western  boiudary 
from  lat.  31^  to  35^  north ;  306  miles  in  a  right  line,  but  by  the  course  of  the 
river  near  700  miles. 

The  Yazoo  or  Mississippi  Swamp  is  an  extensive  tract  of  country  between 
the  Yazoo  river  and  the  Mississippi,  about  175  miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth, 
with  an  area  of  7000  square  miles.  A  considerable  part  of  it  is  annually  over- 
flowed by  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  at  that  period  it  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vast  marine  forest  Many  parts  of  it  have  an  excellent  soil,  and  produce 
large  crops  of  cotton,  &c. ;  it  is  also  intersected  by  numerous  creeks  and  bayous, 
leading  to  and  from  the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo  rivers.  Numerous  mounds,  walls, 
and  enclosures,  are  found  in  it,  attesting  the  existence  of  a  considerable  population 
at  some  former  period.  The  Cold  Water  river,  the  head  branch  of  the  Yazoo, 
communicates  with  the  Mississippi  by  a  bayou  or  creek  called  the  Yazoo  Pass, 
through  which  boats  of  considerable  burthen  pass  and  repass  during  periods  of 
hiffh  water. 

The  southern  part  of  the  State,  extending  about  100  miles  north  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  is  mostly  a  champaign  country,  with  occasional  hills  of  moderate  ele- 
vation, and  is  covered  with  forests  of  the  long-leaved  pine,  interspersed  with 
cypress  swamps,  open  prairies,  and  inundated  marshes.  A  considerable  portion 
of  this  part  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy,  sometimes 
gravelly  and  clayey.  It  is  capable  of  producing  cotton,  com,  indigo,  sugar,  gar- 
den vegetables,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  figs,  sour  oranges,  and  grapes. 

In  proceeding  north,  the  face  of  the  country  becomes  more  elevated  and  agree- 
ably diversified.  The  growth  of  timber  consists  of  poplar,  hickory,  oak.  Mack 
walnut,  sugar-maple,  buckeye,  elm,  hackberry,  &c.,  and  the  soil  is  exceedingly 
fertile,  producing  abundant  crops  of  cotton,  com,  sweet-potatoes,  indigo,  garden 
vegretables,  and  fruit.  Nearly  all  the  country  watered  by  the  Yazoo  is  described 
as  incomparably  fertile  and  well  watered. 

Tobacco  and  indigo  were  formerly  the  staples  of  Mississippi,  but  cotton,  at  pre- 
sent, is  the  chief  production  of  the  State,  and  it  absorbs  nearly  all  the  industry 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  com  and  cattle.  The  crop  of  .1840 
amounted  to  nearly  half  a  million  bales.  Some  sugar  is  produced  in  the  southern 
strip,  but  the  cane  does  not  appear  to  thrive. 

The  population,  in  1816,  was  45,921 ;  in  1820,  75,448;  in  1830, 136,806;  in 
1840,375,651;  of  whom  192,211  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  97,256 
were  white  males;  81,818  white  females;  free  coloured  males,  715;  do.  females, 
654.  Employed  in  agriculture,  139,724;  in  commerce,  1303;  in  manufactures 
and  trades,  4151 ;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  33 ;  do.  rivers,  canals,  &c.,  100 ;  in 
the  learned  professions,  1506. 

There  were  in  this  State,  in  1840, 109,227  horses  and  mules;  623,197  neat 
cattle;  128,367  sheep;  1,001,209  swine.  Poultry  was  raised  to  the  value  of 
$369,482.  There  were  produced,  196,626  bushels  of  wheat;  11,444  of  rye; 
13,161,237  of  Indian  corn;  1654  of  bariev;  068,624  of  oats;  1,630,100  of  pota- 
toes; 175,196  pounds  of  wool;  6835  of  wax;  83,471  of  tobacco;  777,195  of 
rice ;  193,401,577  of  cotton.  The  produce  of  the  dairy  was  valued  at  $359,585 ; 
of  the  orchard,  at  $14,458 ;  of  lumber,  at  $192,794;  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine 
amounted  to  2248  barrels. 

The  amount  of  home-made  or  family  articles,  was  $682,945 ;  53  cotton  manu- 
factories produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $1744,  employed  a  capital  of  $6420  ; 
hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $5140,  employing  a  capital  of 
$8100 ;  128  tanneries  employed  a  capital  of  $70,870;  42  other  manufactories  of 
leather,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $118,167,  employ- 
ing a  capital  of  $41,945;  two  persons  produced  confectionary  to  the  amount  of 
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$10^00;  374  peraons  produced  machinery  to  the  amount  of  $243,995;  133  per- 
60B8  produced  oarriagee  and  wagona io  the  amoant  of  $49,693 ;  16  iloaring-mills 
produced  1809  barrela  pf  flour,  and  with  other  mills  manufactured  articles  to  the 
amount  of  $486,864;  vessels  were  bailt  to  the  amount  of  $13,936,  The  total 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  $1,797,737. 

There  are  three  eolleges  in  this  Stale.  Jefferson  College,  at  Washington,  6 
miles  east  of  Natches,  was  founded  in  1803,  and  has  heen  liberally  endowed ; 
Oakland*  College,  at  Oakland,  was  founded  in  1831,  and  is  prosperous;  Centen- 
nazT  College,  at  Brandon  Springes,  was  founded  in  1841,  by  the  Methodists,  and 
is  nourishing.  The  colleges  existing  in  1840  had  about  350  students.  There 
were  in  the  State  71  academies,  with  3553  students;  and  383  common  and  pri- 
mary schools,  with  8336  scholars.  There  were  in  the  State  8360  white  persons 
over  30  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  denominations. 
In  1836,  the  Methodists  had  53  travelling  preachers,  and  9707  communicants ; 
the  Baptists  had  84  churohes,  34  ministers,  and  3199  communicants ;  the  Episco- 
palians had  4  ministers ;  the  Presbyterians,  of  diflbrent  descriptions,  had  33 
churches  and  86  ministers. 

A  rail«road  extends  from  Vicksburg,  50  miles,  to  Jackson,  and  is  extended  14 
miles  farther,  to  Brandon.  A  rail-road  extends  from  Natchez,  and  is  designed 
to  be  oontinoed  through  Jackson  to  Canton,  a  part  only  of  which  is  completed. 
Several  other  rail-roads  have  been  projected,  and  some  work  done  on  them. 

Natchez,  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 
siasippi,  300  miles  above  New  Orleans.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  parts ;  the 
lower  town,  called  Natchez  under  the  Hill,  and  the  Upper  town ;  the  former  is 
built  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  from  100  to  300 
3rards  in  breadth ;  it  is  occupied  by  warehouses,  tippling-shops,  boardinff^ouses 
for  the  boatmen,  ^. ;  the  upper  town  stands  on  a  lofty  bank  or  bluff,  rising 
abruptly  to  the  height  of  300  reet,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  better  class  of  citi- 
zens. The  streets  are  wide,  regularly  disposed,  and  adorned  with  fine  shade- 
trees,  and  it  is  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  an  agreeable  and  healthful  resi- 
dence. Natchez  contains  a  Court-House,  Jail,  4  churches,  3  banks,  an  Academy, 
a  Female  Seminary,  Hospital,  an  Orphan  Asylum,  Masonic  Hall,  Theatre,  3  steam- 
mills,  dec.  It  is  a  great  cotton  mart,  and  in  the  busy  season  the  streets  aro  blocked 
up  with  bales  of  cotton.     Population,  4800. 

Vicksburg,  106  miles  above  Natchez,  stands  on  the  declivity  of  several  consider- 
able eminences,  called  the  Walnut  Hills,  rising  abroptlv  from  the  river.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  plantations,  and  is  the  dep6t  of  a  large  tract  of  ountry,'\vhich 
a  few  years  since  was  occupied  solely  by  Indians.  The  city  contains  a  Court- 
HoQse,  Jail,  4  churches,  3  academies,  100  stores,  and  3300  inhabitants.  A 
number  of  steam  and  other  boats  are  constantly  in  harbour,  loading  and  unloading 
their  cargoes ;  and  a  large  amount  of  cotton  is  annually  shipped  from  hence. 
All  the  trade  of  the  Yazoo  country  centres  in  this  place.  Vicksburg  is  upwards 
of  500  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  Mississippi  river. 

On  the  west  bank  of  Pearl  river  is  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State :  it  is 
situated  in  a  plain  about  a  half  mile  square,  on  which  stand  the  State-House,  the 
Penitentiary,  and  some  other  public  buildings.   It  contains  about  3100  inhabitants. 

Woodvilie,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  State,  18  miles  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  a  very  pretty  village,  with  800  inhabitants.  The  little  village  of  Fort 
Adams  is  considered  as  its  port  on  the  Mississippi,  but  Woodvilie  is  now  con- 
neeted  with  the  river  at  St  rrandsville  by  a  rail-road. 

Port  Gibson  is  a  fiourishiag  little  town,  prettily  situated  on  the  Bayou  Pierre, 
and  laid  out  with  ^reat  regularity.  Pcmuiation,  1300.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  steam-boats  to  this  place  m  time  of  higli  water,  and  a  rail-road  connects  it  with 
Grand  Golf,  its  port  on  the  Mississippi.  The  latter,  finely  situated  on  a  natural 
terrace,  takes  its  name  from  a  remarkable  eddy  in  the  river,  and  is  a  thriving 
town  with  1000  inhabitants.  Yazoo  city,  on  the  Yazoo  river,  and  Grenada,  on 
the  Yalabnsha,  are  thriving  places,  as  are  also  Aberdeen  and  Columbus,  on  the 
Tombigby :  the  latter  place  has  a  population  of  more  than  3000,  and  an  extensive 
commercial  business  is  transacted  nere. 
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STATE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

LouitiANA  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi ; 
on  the  east,  by  the  latter  State ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  on  the 
west,  by  the  republic  of  Texas.  The  33d  degree  of  north  latitude  is  the  northern 
boundary,  west  of  the  Mississippi  river;  and  the  31st  degree  on  the  east  of  that 
river;  the  Pearl  river  is  its  extreme  eastern  boundary,  and  the  Sabine  its  western- 
It  is  in  length  240  miles,  by  210  in  breadth ;  and  contains  48,220  square  miles. 

Three-fourths  of  the  State  are  without  an  elevation  that  can  be  properly  called 
a  hill.  The  pine  woods  eenerally  have  a  surface  of  a  very  peculiar  character, 
rising  into  fine  swells,  with  table  surfaces  on  the  summit,  and  valleys  intervening 
from  30  to  40  feet  deen.  The  alluvial  soil  is  level,  and  the  swamps,  which  are 
the  only  inundated  alluvions,  are  dead  flats.  The  prairies,  which. constitute  a 
large  portion  of  the  surface  of  tbe  State,  have,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  all  the 
distinctive  aspects  of  prairies.  To  the  eye  they  seem  as  level  as  the  still  surface 
of  a  lake.  They  are,  except  the  quaking  prairies,  higher  and  drier  than  the  savan- 
nas of  Florida. 

The  Mississippi,  after  having  formed  the  boundary  of  the  State  for  about  450 
miles,  enters  its  limits,  350  miles  from  the  sea  by  the  course  of  the  river  channel. 
Throughout  this  distance  of  800  miles,  its  western  bank  is  low,  and  flooded  in 
high  stages  of  the  river.  Outlets,  or  bayou$^  receive  its  surplus  waters  during 
the  period  of  the  annual  inundation,  which  are  carried  off  by  them  to  the  sea : 
the  principal  of  these  bayous  are  the  Atchalafa^a,  Plaqnemine,  La  Fourebe,  to. 
The  rivers  in  this  State,  in  addition  to  the  Mississippi,  are,  the  Red  river ;  the 
Washita,  flowing  into  tbe  Red  river;  the  Teche,  Vermillion,  Mermentan,  and 
Calcasieu,  run  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  together  with  the  Pearl,  on  the  east,  and 
the  Sabine,  on  the  west.  The  Red  river  is  the  most  important.  Soon  after  en- 
tering Louisiana,  its  bed  was  formerly  choked  up  by  an  immense  accumulation 
of  faalen  timber,  called  The  Raftj  which  extended  over  a  distance  of  160  miles; 
but  a  large  part  of  it  has  been  removed  by  the  exertions  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  the  whole  mass  will  soon  be  cleared  away. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  La  Fourche,  the  Teche,  and  the  Vermillion, 
below  lat.  30^  12^  north,  wherever  the  soil  is  elevated  above  the  annual  inunda- 
tions, sugar  can  be  produced ;  and  the  lands  are  generally  devoted  to  this  crop. 
In  all  other  parts  of  the  State,  cotton  is  the  staple.  Rice  is  more  particularly 
confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  where  irrigation  can  be  easily  performed. 
The  amount  of  sugar  has  gradually  increased  in  this  State,  from  1783  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  crop  of  sugar  is  now  about  100,000  hbds.  The  prairies  of  Uie 
western  parishes  afford  fine  pastures,  and  here  are  found  large  heros  of  cattle  and 
horses.  Rice,  com,  tobacco  and  indigo  are  also  produced.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State,  between  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers,  lumber  is  cut  for  exporta- 
tion, and  some  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  are  prepared. 

The  population  of  Louisiana  in  1810  was  76,556;  in  1820, 163,407;  in  1830, 
718,575;  tn  1840, 352,411;  of  whom  168,452  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population, 
89,747  were  white  males ;  68,710  do.  females;  11,526  coloured  males;  13,976  do. 
females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  79,289 ;  in  commerce,  8549 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trades,  7565;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  1322;  do.  canals,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
662;  in  the  learned  professions,  1018. 

There  were  in  the  State,  in  1840,  98,888  horses  and  mules;  381,248  neat 
cattle ;  98,072  sheep ;  323,220  swine.  Poultry  was  raised  to  the  value  of  #283,559. 
There  were  produced,  60  bushels  of  wheat;  1812  of  rye;  5,952,912  of  Indian 
corn;  107,353  of  oats;  834,341  of  potatoes;  119,824  pounds  of  tobacco;  3,604,534 
of  rice;  152,555,368  of  cotton;  119,947,720of  sugar ;  24,651  tons  of  bay  ;  49,283 
pounds  of  wool.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  $153,069;  of  the 
orchard  at  $11,769;  of  lumber  at  $66,106.  There  were  made  2884  gallons  of 
wine,  and  2233  barrels  of  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine. 

The  exports  of  this  State  amounted,  in  1840,  to  $34,236,936;  but  these  be- 
long to  ttie  ffreat  and  fertile  States  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Its  imports 
{ amounted  to  $10,673,190. 
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HoflUMnade  or  £imily  manufaeUires  amoanted  to  $66,190;  two  cotton  factones 
pfodnood  articles  to  the  amoant  of  $18,900,  with  a  capital  of  $33,000 ;  six  fuiw 
ipeea  prodooed  1700  tons  of  cast-iron,  and  two  funiaees  produced  1366  tons  of 
bar-iron,  employingf  a  capital  of  $357,000 ;  S5  tanneries  employed  a  capital  of 
$133,025 ;  seven  other  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced 
articles  to  the  amoont  of  $108,500^  and  employed  a  capital  of  $89,550;  5  sugar 
refineries  prodnced/4o  the  amount  of  $770,000 ;  hardware  and  cutlery  was  pro- 
duced to  the  amount  of  $30,000 ;  mills  of  various  kinds  produced  articles  to  the 
amoant  of  $706,786,  and  employed  a  capital  of  $1,870,795 ;  vessels  were  built 
to  the  amount  of  $80,500;  5  distilleries  nroduced  385,530  gallons  of  distilled 
spirits ;  and  one  brewery  8400  gallons  of  beer.  The  total  amount  of  capital  em* 
ployed  in  manufactures  was  $6,430,699. 

Louisiana  Colle^  at  Jackson,  was  founded  in  1836 ;  Jefferson  College,  at 
Bringiers,  founded  m  1831 ;  St  Charles  College,  at  Grand  Cotean,  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  Baton  Rouge  College,  at  Baton  Rouge,  was 
Ibnnded  in  1838 ;  Franklin  College,  at  Opelousas,  was  founded  in  1839.  In 
these  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  437  students.  There  wese  in  the  State  53 
academies,  with  1995  students ;  179  common  and  primary  schools,  with  3573 
scholars.  There  were  4861  white  persons,  over  30  years  of  age,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  In  1835  the  legislature  granted  to  three  colleges  $368,775, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury ;  viz.,  $48,775  to  Jefferson  College,  to  defray 
the  expense  of  its  buildings,  and  $15,000  annually,  for  the  period  of  10  years;  to 
Louisiana  College,  $15,000  annually,  for  the  same  period,  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
their  professors,  anid  to  lower  the  rates  of  tuition,  and  other  expenses ;  and  $15,000 
also  to  Franklin  College. 

The  State  was  originally  settled  by  Roman  Catholics ;  and  they  are  still  the 
most  numerous  religious  denomination.  In  1835  they  had  37  ministers.  Metho- 
dists, Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians,  exist  in  considerable  numbers 
and  are  increasing. 

Several  works  of  internal  improvement  have  been  undertaken.  Pontchartraia 
Rail-road  extends  from  New  Orleans,  4^  miles,  to  lake  Pontchartrain,  and  cost, 
ori^nally,  $300,000,  and  with  its  improvements  $500,000.  West  Feliciana 
Railroad  extends  from  St  Francisville,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  20  miles,  to 
Woodvilte,  Miss.  Orleans  street  Rail-road,  through  Orleans  street,  is  1^  miles 
long,  and  connects  New  Orleans  with  the  Bayou  St  John's.  New  Orleans  and 
Carrolton  Rail-road  extends  from  New  Orleans,  6}  miles,  to  Carrolton,  passing 
through  Lafayette.  It  has  city  branches,  making  its  whole  length  11}  miles. 
Various  other  rail-roads  and  canals  have  been  projected,  and  some  work  has  been 
done  upon  them,  but  they  are  at  present  suspended. 

New  Orleans,  the  third  commercial  mart  in  the  Union,  and  the  capital  of  Lou- 
isiana, stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  100  miles  from  the  sea  by  the 
course  of  the  river,  and  four  miles  from  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Steamboats  and 
small  Teasels  come  up  to  the  landing  on  the  latter,  where  an  artificial  harbour  has' 
been  formed,  and  whence  a  laiKroad  and  two  canals  extend  to  the  rear  of  the  town. 
In  the  front  of  the  city,  on  the  river,  the  largest  merchant-abips  He  dose  up  to 
the  levee  or  bank,  so  that  no  wharves  are  necessary  to  enable  tliem  to  load  and 
discharge.    The  river  is  here  from  100  to  160  feet  deep,  and  a  half>roile  wide. 

New  Orleans  is  the  dep^t  of  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  and  must  increase 
in  importance  with  the  daily  growing  wealth  and  population  of  that  vast  region. 
Thousands  of  huge  arks  and  lat-boats  float  down  iu  mighty  artery,  loaded  with 
the  produce  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  with  that  of 
the  more  western  States.    The  number  of  steaml:^t  arrivals  and  departures  is 

greater  here  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  The  exports,  including 
le  foreign  and  coastinff  trade,  are  not  less  than  $40,000,000  annually ;  but  its  im- 
ports are  vastly  lees.  Much  of  the  western  country,  which  exports  its  produce  by 
the  way  of  New  Orieans,  imports  its  goods  from  New  York.  In  1843, 740,367  bales 
of  cotton  were  exported  to  foreign  ports  and  coastwise.  The  licensed  and  enrolled 
tonnage,  in  1840,  was  136,613  tons.  According  to  the  census  of  that  year,  the  capi- 
tal engaged  in  foreign  trade  amounted  to  $16,490,000;  and  in  the  retail  trade 
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to  911,018,895.  New  Orl«aiw  depends,  genenlly,  for  manQleetnfed  artidesy 
upon  other  plaoes ;  in  1840,  the  capital  employed  in  manafaeturee  wme  $1,774«900. 

The  city  stands  on  a  dcAd  Yevel,  and  is  regularly  laid  out  with  the  streets  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles,  as  the  surface  of  the  water  is  from  two  to  four 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  city,  at  high  water,  and  even  in  low  stages  of  water  ia 
above  the  swamps  in  the  rear;  a  levee,  or  embankment,  from  four  to  eight  feet 
high,  has  been  made  all  along  the  river,  to  prevent  inundations;  a  breach  or  cre- 
vasse sometimes  occurs  in  this  dike,  but  it  is  rarely  permitted  to  do  much  dama^ 
before  it  is  closed.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis, 
a  massive  and  imposing  building  with  four  towers,  and  9  other  churches,  the 
State-House,  Custom-House,  Exchange,  United  States  Mint,  and  Land-Office ; 
16  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $40,000,000;  13  insurance  companies, 
with  a  capital  of  $3,600,000 ;  3  theatres,  some  of  which  are  splendid  structures ; 
4  markets,  and  a  number  of  hotels,  two  of  which  are  very  splendid,  and  cost 
$600,000  each ;  the  UrsuUne  Convent ;  the  Charity  Hospital ;  Orphan's  Asy- 
lum, &c.  The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous,  and  well  conducted.  There 
are  two  oollegea,  with  105  students;  10  academies,  440  students;  36  schools, 
with  975  scholars.  Regular  lines  of  packets  are  established  to  all  the  chief  At- 
lantic cities,  as  well  as  to  Galveston,  &c.  Population  in  1810,  17,242 ;  in  1820, 
97,176 ;  in  1830,  46,3107;  and  in  1840,  102,193. 

DonaJdsonville,  for  some  time  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  the 
State,  Y^ith  about  1000  inhabitants,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lafourche  outlet  Baton 
Rouge,  130  miles  by  the  river,  above  New  Orleans,  contains  a  military  post  and 
an  arsenal  of  the  United  States.  It  stands  on  the  fixst  highland  or  bluff  point 
passed  in  ascending  the  river.  The  population  in  1840,  was  2269.  St.  Francis- 
ville,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Sara,  is  a  neat,  busy,  and  driving  village,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  one  street. 

Alexandria,  on  Red  River,  100  miles  from  the  Mississippi  by  the  windings  of 
the  stream,  is  a  pleasant  little  village  in  the  centre  of  a  nch  cotton  region,  and 
ships  large  Quantities  of  that  staple  for  New  Orleans.  Natchitoches,  80  miles 
above,  was  founded  in  1717.  It  was  formerly  the  centre  of  the  trade  with  the 
Mexican  interior  provinces,  receiving  bullion,  horses,  and  mules,  and  sending  off 
manufactured  goods,  tobacco,  and  spirits.  St  Martinsville,  and  New  Iberia,  on 
the  Teche,  and  Opeloosas  or  St.  Landre,  to  the  north,  are  small  villages  contain- 
ing from  300  to  500  inhabitants^  but  sunounded  by  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated 
country. 

WESTERN  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

This  section  of  the  United  States  comprises  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Iowa,  the  orga- 
nized Territory  of  Wisconsin,  together  with  the  nominal  Territories  of  Missouri 
and  Oregon,  the  Western  or  Indian  Territory,  and  the  region  north  of  Iowa,  which 
has  not  as  yet  received  any  distinctive  name.  It  includes  the  whole  of  that  vast 
space  extending  from  the  western  base  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  from  the  Red  river  of  Louisiana  and  the  42d  degree  of  latitude  on 
the  south,  to  the  parallels  of  49^  and  54^  40'  on  the  north,  extending  from  east  to 
west  2300  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  1100  miles,  comprising  an  area  of 
1,683,000  square  miles. 

The  Chipewayan  or  Rocky  Mountain  range  are  the  most  important  mountains 
in  this  region.  They  are  but  imperfectly  known  to  us,  and  present  a  very  rugged 
and  sterile  appearance,  and  oppose  generally  a  formidable  barrier  to  an  intercourse 
between  the  countries  on  their  opposite  sides.  .The  other  elevations  are  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  extending  from  Missouri  south-west  to  Mexico ;  the  Black  Hills, 
between  the  Missouri  and  Yellow-Stone  rivers ;  and  between  the  former  river  and 
the  St  Petef  s  river  a  low  ridge  intervenes,  known  as  the  Coteau  des  Prairies ; 
farther  to  the  eastward,  and  immediately  south  of  Lake  Superior,  the  Porcupine 
Mountains  extend,  separating  the  rivers  of  Lake  Superior  from  those  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Lake  Michigan. 
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The  immense  prairies  of  tliis  regien  eonsiitate  the  meet  remarkable  feature  of 
the  eomitry.  These  are  lerel  plains  stietchlnjB^  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ,  totally 
<iestttate  of  trees,  and  eorered  with  tall  grass  or  flowering  ^mbs.  Some  have  an 
undulating  surface,  and  are  called  rolling  prairies ;  these  are  the  most  extensive, 
and  are  the  fsTourite  rssort  of  the  buffalo.  Here,  without  a  tree  or  a  stream  of 
water,  the  traTeller  may  wander  for  days,  and  diseoTer  nothing  but  a  grassy  ocean 
bounded  on  atl  sides  by  the  iiorixoo.  In  the  dry  season  the  Indians  set  fire  to  the 
grass;  and  the  wide  conflagration  which  ensues,  often  surprises  the  bison,  deer, 
and  other  wild  animals,  who  are  unable  to  escape  from  the  flames,  and  are  burned 
to  death. 

Much  of  this  great  country,  especially  the  northern  and  western  parts,  remains 
to  be  explored.  Of  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi,  hardly  anything  was 
known  before  the  beginning  of  the  prssent  century,  wnen  the  goremment  of  the 
United  States  dispatched  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  on  an  expedition  of  disced 
▼ery.  These  oflieer8,*at  the  head  of  a  large  puty,  well  equipped,  proceeded  up 
the  Missouri  in  boats  to  its  source,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 'Pacific 
Ooean,  and  returned  by  the  same  course.  The  southern  part  was  explored  by  an 
expedition  under  Lieut.  Pike ;  and  at  a  later  period,  Major  Long  and  other  traTcl* 
lers  have  risited  different  parts  of  the  country. 

But  the  great  physical  features  of  this  region  are  its  giant  riyers,  with,  their 
hundred  arms  spreading  for  thousands  of  miles  through  every  comer  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  bringing  its  most  remote  recesses,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  vast  continent, 
almost  into  contact  with  the  sea.  The  main  trunk  of  this  great  system  of  riven 
has  been  already  described.  The  Ohio,  on  the  east,  and  the  Arkansas,  Red  river, 
and  Platte,  on  the  west,  are  the  greatest  of  the  subordinate  streams.  The  firat, 
^thering  up  the  watera  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  globe,  bean  upon 
Its  gentle  current  the  products  of  a  highly  cultivated  country.  The  last  raenliooed 
take  their  way  for  a  considerable  part  of  their  course  through  barren  tracts  of 
sand.  The  Arkansas,  however,  has  vast  tracts  of  productive  territory  for  many 
hundred  miles  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  The  Red  river  also  passes  through 
a  less  desert  region  than  the  Platte,  the  country  in  its  lower  part  being  hiffhly 
fertile.  The  Alleghany  and  Monongahela,  rising  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
Unite  at  Pittsburg,  and  take  the  name  of  Ohio.  From  Pittsburg  to -the  Missis- 
sippi, the  river  has  a  couree  of  950  miles,  receiving  numerous  navigable  streams, 
from  the  two  great  inclined  planes  between  which  it  runs. 

The  great  nvera,  which  form  so  striking  a  natural  feature  of  this  region,  give 
to  the  mode  of  travelling  and  transportation  in  general,  a  peculiar  cast,  and  have 
created  a  peculiar  class  of  men,  called  boatmen.  Craft  of  all  descriptions  are 
fonnd  on  these  watera.  There  are  the  rude,  shapeless  masses,  that  aenote  the 
infancy  of  navigation,  and  the  powerful  and  richly  adorned  steam-boat  which 
makes  its  perfection;  together  with  all  the  intermediate  forms  between  these 
extremes.  Since  the  use  of  steam-boats,  nurabere  of  the  other  craft  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  number  of  river  boatmen  has  been  diminished  by  many  thousands. 
The  firat  steam-boat  on  these  watera  was  built  at  Pittsburg,  in  1811 ;  since  that 
time,  about  800  have  been  built  at  different  places,  some  of  which  are  from  400 
to  500  tons  burthen,  but  the  greater  number  are  from  90  to  150,  300,  and  300 
tons ;  there  are  at  present  not  far  from  400  steam-boats  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  making  an  aggregate  of  about  90,000  tons. 

Lead,  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  lime  abound  in  the  western  States;  and  nrebably  n6 
region  in  the  world  exhibits  such  a  combination  of  mineral  wealth  ana  fertility  of 
soil,  united  with  such  rare  facilities  of  transportation.  Tobacco,  Indian  com, 
hemp,  cotton,  salted  provisions,  flour,  whiskey,  hides  and  fnra,  coaree  bagffing, 
and  lead,  are  the  most  important  articles  of  export ;  and  all  sorts  of  manafactnred 
goods  and  colonial  produce  are  imported. 

The  character  of  the  western  States  is  mixed,  but  the  predominant  traits  are 
those  of  Virginia,  and  of  New  England.  Kentucky  was  settled  from  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina ;  while  Ohio  is  a  scion  of  New  England.  These  two  States  have- 
in  turn  sent  their  population  fhrther  west.  But  there  is  much  sectional  character,- 
mnch  of  the  openness  and  boldness  of  the  men  and  their  descendants,  who  con- 
tested every  inch  of  territory  with  savages,  whose  houses  were  ganisons,  and 
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who  fonaht  at  the  threibokl  for  tbeir  beftrtha  aad  altars^  The  popvlattoB  of  the 
western  States  and  Territories,  in  1840,  was  4,458,154 ;  of  whom  443,856  were 
slaves.  The  inbabhasts  of  this  seetion  are  rapidly  iflcreasing  in  namber,  and 
areprobably  not  less  than  5,000,000. 

liie  negroes  constitute  about  a  tenth  part  ef  the  popnlalioD.  They  an  held  as 
slaves  in  all  the  States  but  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Iowa.  A  few 
Indians  yet  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  western  States* 


STATE  OP  OHIO. 


This  enterprising  and  populous  State  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Erie 
and  the  State  of  Michigan;  east  by  Penusylvania  and  Virs:inia;  south  by  the 
Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Western  Virginia  and  Kentucky  ;  and  west 
by  Indiana.  Its  length  is  310  miles,  and  mean  breadth  200,  containing  about 
40,000  square  miles.  The  Ohio  river  forms  the  boundary  of  this  State,  on  the 
south-east  and  south,  for  near  500  miles. 

The  rivers  which  flow  into  Lake  Erie  on  the  north,  are  Maumee,  Sandusky, 
Huron,  Vermillion,  Black,  Cuyahoga,  Grand,  and  Ashtabula;  those  on  the  south 
fiowine  into  the  Ohio,  are  the  Muskingum,  Hockbocking,  Little  and  Great  Mi- 
ami. The  Att-GIaize  and  St.  Mary^s,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  are  branches 
of  the  Maumee. 

The  interior  and  northern  parts  of  the  country,  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  are 
generally  level,  and  in  some  nlaces  marshy.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  eastern  and 
south-eastern  part  is  hilly  and  broken.  The  hills  are  numerous,  but  they  seldom 
rise  to  any  considerable  height.  Immediately  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and 
several  of  its  tributaries,  are  numerous  tracts  of  interval  or  meadow  land,  of  great 
fertility.  In  the  interior,  on  both  sides  of  the  Scioto,  and  on  the  Great  and  Little 
Miami,  are  perhaps  the  most  extensive  bodies  of  level  and  rich  land  in  the  State. 
In  many  parts  there  are  large  prairies,  particularly  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Muskingum  and  Scioto,  and  netween  the  Scioto  and  the  two  Miamis.  Some  of 
these  prairies  are  low  and  marshy ;  other  prairies  are  elevated,  and  are  frequently 
called  barrens;  not  always  on  account  of  their  sterility,  for  they  are  often  fertile. 
The  most  elevated  tracts  of  country  between  the  rivers,  are  the  wettest  and  most 
marshy  in  the  State;  and  the  driest  land  is  that  which  borders  on  the  various 
streams  of  water. 

Ohio  produces  abundantly  everything  which  grows  in  the  middle  States.  Flour 
is  expoited  in  vast  quantities  by  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  to -southern  and  eastern 
markets.  Many  steam-mills  have  been  erected,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ohio  river,  for  the  manufacturing  of  that  article.  Mills  for  the  same  purpose, 
propelled  by  water,  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  State.  Rye,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, &o.,  are  produced  abundantly ;  and  tobacco  is  raised  to  the  amount  of 
50,000  hogsheads  aimually.  Horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  are  here  raised  in  great 
numbers,  and  driven  to  an  eastern  market;  and  thousands  of  barrels  of  beef  and 
pork  are  boated  from  all  the  towns  on  the  navigable  streams,  for  the  southern 
part  of  the  valley,  or  to  New  York. 

Coal  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  eastern  parts.  Iron  ore  has  been  disco- 
vered, and  wrought  pretty  extensively  in  several  places.  Salt^prings  are  found 
on  some  of  the  eastern  waters  of  Muskinffum,  and  on  Salt  creek,  S8  miles  south- 
east of  Chillicothe,  where  there  are  considerable  salt-works. 

The  manufactures  of  the  State  are  rapidi v  increasing  in  importance.  The  local 
position  of  Ohio  g[ives  it  great  facilities  tot  trade ;  Uie  Ohio  river  affords  direct 
communication  with  all  the  country  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  while  by 
means  of  Lake  Erie,  on  the  north,  it  communicates  with  Canada  and  New  York. 
The  northern  and  eastern  counties  export  great  quantities  of  agricultural  produce 
to  Montreal  and  New  York,  and  since  the  construction  of  the  Ohio  and  Penn^l- 
vania  canals,  many  of  the  productions  of  the  southern  and  western  counties  also 
find  their  way  to  New  York-  and  I^hiladelphia ;  an  active  export  trade  is  also 
carried  on  down  the  river,  by  way  of  New  Orleans. 
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The  rapid  growth  of  the  popalation  of  Ohio  has  never  been  paralleled ;  in  Ml 
years  i^om  the  time  when  it  received  its  first  white  settlers,  the  number  of  its  in* 
habitants  was  a  million  and  a  half,  and  is  now  (1845)  estimated  at  1,800,000. 
Its  fertile  and  unoccupied  lands  attracted  immigrants  not  only  from  the  other 
Stain,  chiefly  the  Eastern  and  Middle,  but  large  bodies  of  Swiss  and  Germans, 
and  great  numbers  of  British  emigrants,  have  settled  themselves  in  its  smiling 
valleys  and  rich  plains. 

The  population  in  1790  was  3000;  in  1800,  45,365;  in  1810,  230,760;  in 
18S0,  681,434;  in  1830,937,687;  in  1840,  1,519,467;  being  the  third  in  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States.  Of  these,  775,360  were  white  males ;  726,763  white 
females;  8740  coloured  males;  8602  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agricid* 
ture,  372,579;  in  commerce,  9201 ;  in  manu£aM;tures  and  trades,  66,265;  in  navi- 
gating the  ocean,  212 ;  do.  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes,  3323 ;  in  mining,  704 ;  in 
Sie  learned  professions,  5663. 

There  were  in  this  State  in  1840,  430,527  horses  and  mules;  1,217,874  neat 
cattle;  2,028,401  sheep;  2,099,746  swine.  Poultry  was  produced  to  the  value 
of  $551,193.  There  were  produced  16,571,661  bushels  of  wheat;  814,205  of 
rye;  33,668,144  of  Indian  com;  212,440  of  barley;  633,139  of  buckwheat; 
14,393,103  of  oats;  5,805,021  of  potatoes;  3,685,315  pounds  of  wool;  5,942,275 
of  tobacco;  6,363,386  of  sugar;  62,195  of  hops;  38,950  of  wax;  4317  of  silk 
cocoons;  1,022,037  tons  of  hay.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at 
$1,848,869;  of  the  orchard,  at  $475,271 ;  of  lumber,  at  $262,821.  There  were 
made  11,524  gallons  of  wine;  6809  tons  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes. 

The  exports  of  the  State,  in  1841,  were  $793,114;  and  the  imports  were 
$11,318.  This  includes  but  a  small  portion  of  its  trade,  having  relation  only  to 
its  foreign  commerce. 

Hom^-made  or  family  goods  were  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $1,853,937  ; 
130  woollen  manufactories  and  206  fulling-mills  produced  articles  to  the  value  of 
$685,757,  and  employed  a  capital  of  $537,985 ;  8  cotton  manufactories  produced 
articles  to  the  amount  of  $139,378,  with  a  capital  of  $1 13,500 ;  72  furnaces  manu- 
^Mtured  35,236  tons  of  cast-iron,  and  19  forges  produced  7466  tons  of  bar-iron, 
and  employed  a  capital  of  $1,161,900;  434  persons  produced  3,513,409  bushels 
of  bituminous  coal,  with  a  capital  of  $45,525 ;  14  paper-mills  produced  articles 
to  the  amount  of  $270,202,  with  a  capital  of  $208,200 ;  31  persons  manufactured 
hemp  or  flax,  producinjgr  to  the  amount  of  $11,737 ;  hats  and  caps  were  mano- 
factvjed  to  the  amount  of  $728,513 ;  812  tanneries  employed  a  capital  of  $957,383 ; 
1 160  other  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  ecc.,  produced  articles  to  the 
amount  of  $1,986,146,  with  a  capital  of  $917,245 ;  187  persons  manufactured 
tobacco  to  the  amount  of  $212,818,  with  a  capital  of  $68,810;  289  persons  pro- 
dnced  hardware  and  cutleij  to  the  amount  of  $393,300;  390  distilleries  product 
6,329,467  gallons  of  distilled  spirits,  and  59  breweries  produced  1,422,584  gallons 
of  beer,  the  whole  employing  a  capital  of  $893,119 ;  carriages  and  wagons  were 
manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $701,228,  and  employed  a  capital  of  $290,540; 
536  flouring-mills  producecl  1,311,954  barrels  of  flour,  and,  with  other  mills,  pro- 


dnced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $8,868,213,  emploving  a  capital  of  $4,931,024 ; 

355.     Th 
ployed  in  manufactures  was  $16,905,257. 


vessels  were  built  to  the  amount  of  $522,855.     The  total  amount  of  capital  em- 


The  University  of  Ohio,  at  Athens,  was  founded  in  1821 ;  the  Miami  Univer- 
sity, at  Oxford,  in  1809.  These  institutions  have  been  publicly  endowed  with 
largejmnts  of  land.  Franklin  College,  at  New  Athens,  was  founded  in  1825 ; 
the  Western  Reserve  College,  at  Hudson,  in  1826 ;  Kenyon  College,  at  Gam- 
bia (Episcopal),  in  1826 ;  Granville  College,  at  Granville  (Baptist),  in  1832 ; 
Marietta  Colle^,  at  Marietta,  in  1832 ;  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Ober- 
lin,  in  1834;  Cincinnati  College,  at  Cincinnati,  in  1819;  as  was  also  Wood- 
ward Colle^  at  the  same  place.  Willoughby  Colleffe,  at  Willoughby,  is  a 
medical  institution,  it  was  founded  in  1834;  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  at 
Cincinnati,  in  1829.  There  are  theological '  departments  in  Kenyon,  Western 
Reserve,  and  Granville  colleges,  and  in  ue  Oberlin  Institute ;  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gical school  at  Columbus,  and  two  medical  apd  one  law  school  at  Cincinnati. 
At  all  these  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  1717  students.    There  were  in  the 
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State,  73  aciicleniies,  with  4310  students ;  and  5186  common  and  primary  scfaools, 
with  318,609  scholars.  There  were  in  the  State  35,394  white  pertonsv  over  30 
.years  of  age,  who  conid  neither  read  nor  write. 

In  1836  the  Presbyterians  had  347  ministers ;  the  Methodists  had  200  minis- 
ters ;  the  Baptists  had  170  ministers ;  the  Lutherans  had  47  ministers ;  the  Epis- 
copalians hao  one  bishop  and  25  ministers ;  the  German  Reformed  had  26  minis- 
ters ;  and  there  were  besides,  a  considerable  number  of  Friends,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  a  few  others. 

This  State  has  some  important  works  of  internal  improvement  The  Ohio 
Canal  extends  from  Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie,  307  miles,  to  Portsmouth  on  the 
Ohio.  It  has  the  following  navigable  brancheit ;  14  miles  to  Zanesville ;  10 
miles  to  Columbus ;  9  miles  to  Lancaster;  50  niiles  to  Athens ;  the  Walholding 
branch  of  33  miles ;  Eastport  branch  of  4  miles,  and  one  of  3  miles,  to  Dresden. 
This  important  work  was  begun  in  1835,  and  finished  in  1833.  The  Miami 
Canal  extends  from  Cincinnati,  178  miles,  to  Defiance,  where  it  meets  the  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  Canal ;  thus  completing  a  second  line  of  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Ohio  river.  The  whole  distance  from  Lake  Erie  is  365  miles.  The  Mahoning 
Canal  extends  from  the  Ohio  Canal,  88  miles,  eight  of  which  are  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  Beaver  river.  The  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal  extends  from  the  Ohio 
Canal,  at  Bolivar,  76  miles,  to  Ohio  river,  at  the  month  of  Little  Beaver  creek, 
and  is  bat  partially  completed.  The  Milan  Canal  extends  from  Huron,  3  miles, 
to  Milan,  to  which  steamboats  now  ascend.  The  Mad  River  and  Sandusky 
City  Rail-road  extends  from  TiflSn,  36  miles,  to  Sandusky  city,  and  is  designed 
to  be  continued  to  Cincinnati ;  but  is  finished  only  38  miles  from  Cincinnati. 
Several  other  railroads  have  been  projected. 

Cincinnati,  the  largest  city  in  the  Western  States,  hence  often  called  the 
*^  Queen  of  the  West,"  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Licking  river.  The  streets  are  drawn  with  great  regularity,  in  lines 
parallel  and  at  right  angles  to  the  Ohio.  Its  growth  has  been  uncommonly  rapid ; 
It  was  founded  in  1789,  and  had,  in  the  year  1800,  750  inhabitants;  in  1830, 
9643  ;  in  1830,  34,831 ;  and,  in  1840,  46,338;  including  Fulton,  Covington  and 
Nevrport,  which  are  properly  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  the  population  amounted  to 
60,000.  One-third  of  the  adult  population  is  computed  to  be  German.  There 
are  in  Cincinnati  43  churches ;  7  banks ;  4  market-houses ;  a  theatre ;  museum ; 
3  colleges ;  a  Mechanics*  Institute ;  Academy  of  natural  sciences ;  3  libraries, 
and  3  Orphan  Asylums.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  that  is  raised  from  the 
river,  by  steam-power,  into  reservoirs  that  are  elevated  150  feet  above  low  water 
mark.  Cincinnati  is  the  greatest  pork  market  in  the  Union,  160,000  hogs,  valued 
at  43,173,000,  have  been  slaughtered  here  in  a  year.  The  capital  employed  in 
the  foreign  commercial  and  commission  business  amounted,  in  1840,  to $5,300,000; 
by  1035  retail  stores,  $13,877,000 ;  the  manufactures  employ  10,647  persons  ;  a 
capital  of  $14,541,843,  and  produce  articles  to  the  amount  of  $17,433,670;  this 
also  includes  some  of  the  manufactures  of  Fulton,  Covington  and  Newport. 

Colnmbtts,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Scioto,  in  a 
rich  and  beautiful  district,  at  the  intersection  of  the  river  by  the  National  Road, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Ohio  Canal.  It  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  with  a  square 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  round  which  stand  some  of  the  principal  public  build- 
ings. Here  are  the  State-House,  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  an  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  an  Institute  for  the  Blind,  a  Penitentiary,  conducted  on  the  Auburn 
plan,  Court-House,  seven  churches,  a  bank,  &c.     Population  in  1840,  6048. 

Chillicothe  stands  between  Paint  Creek  and  the  Scioto,  and  the  streets,  ex- 
tending across  the  neck  from  river  to  river,  are  intersected  at  right  angles  by 
others  ranning  parallel  to  the  Scioto.  Population,  in  1840,  3977.  The  manu- 
ifactares  of  the  place  are  pretty  extensive,  and  are  rapidly  increasing.  Ports- 
!motitb,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  derives  importance  from  its  situa- 
Jtion ;  its  trade  is  considerable,  and  there  are  hero  several  iron-foundcries,  nail- 
factories,  saw  and  grist-mills,  &c.    Population,  in  1840,  1500. 

Zanespville  is  situated  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Muskingum,  by 
which  and  the  Ohio  Canal  it  has  •  water  communication  with  New  Orleans  and 

INew  York.    T\\e  falls  in  the  river  have  made  Zanesville  the  seat  of  numerous 
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raillfl  and  manufiMtoriiig  establishmenti,  incloding  flouiwrniils,  Mtw-iniUs,  iroi^ 
founderies,  paper,  cotton,  and  oil-mills,  glass-worksi  &c.  Population,  io  1840, 
includingthe  village  of  Putnam,  on  the  oppoaite  side  of  the  river,  7000.  Two 
bridges  cross  the  nver  here,  and  the  town  contains  9  churches,  an  athensum,  two 
academies,  kc  Marietta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  is  the  oldest  town  in 
tiie  Staisi  it  is  pleasantly  aituated  partly  on  a  lower  and  partly  on  an  upper 
plain,  with  wide  streets,  shaded  with  trees,  green  squares,  and  neat  buildings. 
There  axe  numerous  mounds  and  embankments  in  and  around  the  town.  Ship- 
btiilding  was  formerly  carried  on  here,  and  many  steamboats  are  still  built ;  seve- 
ral saw-miUs,  an  iron-foundery,  tanneries,  &c.,  also  furnish  occupation  to  the 
inhabitants,  1614  in  number.  Steubenville,  on  the  Ohio,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
and  populous  district,  contains  a  number  of  woollen  and  cotton  manufactories, 
iron  and  brass  founderies,  steam-engine  and  machine  factories,  copperas  works, 
several  tanneries,  and  saw  and  flour-mills,  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  with  a 
population  of  &d03  souU.  Cleveland,  the  most  important  lake-port  of  Ohio, 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river  and  of  the  Ohio  Canal.  Its  harbour 
has  been  secured  by  artificial  piers,  and  is  commodious  and  easy  of  access. 
PopolatioD,  in  1840,  6071.  Brooklyn,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  contained 
1409  inhabitants.  In  1843,  at  Cleveland,  there  were  2468  steamboats  and  other 
arrivals,  and  2462  departures.  Exports,  95,851,898.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  80  sail.of  vessels  belonging  to  this  port,  of  which  5  wete  steam-boats. 

Huron,  a  thriving  town  furtl^r  west,  in  the  depdt  of  a  rich  and  flourishing 
district ;  Norwalk,  m  its  rear,  contains  some  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
1800  inhabitants.  Sandusky  city  is  situated  on  a  fine  bay,  with  a  good  harbour, 
and  is  a  busy  and  growing  place.  Perrysburg,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  naviga- 
tion on  the  Maumee,  is  situated  upon  a  high  bank  below  the  falls  of  the  river; 
its  situation  combines  great  advantages  both  for  navigation  and  manufactures. 
Population  of  each,  9000.  Toledo,  formerly  Fort  Lawrence,  is  a  flourishing  town 
further  down  the  river,  with  1222  inhabitants. 

Dayton,  on  the  Miami,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mad  river,  which  furnishes  a 
great  number  of  mill-seats,  is  a  rapidly  nowing  town,  in  a  highly  productive 
region,  it  carries  on  an  active  trade  by  the  Miami  Canal,  and  it  contains  numerous 
saw  and  grist-mills,  several  woollen  and  cotton  factories,  an  oil-mill,  and  other 
manufactories.    Population,  in  1840,  6067. 


COMMONWEALTH    OF  KENTUCKY. 

KsMTucKT  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  seoarat^  it  from 
the  Slates  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois ;  east  by  Virsinia,  south  oy  Tennessee, 
and  west  by  tlie  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  U)e  State  of  Missouri ;  the 
gieatest  length  is  about  400  miles,  breadth  170,  area  40,500  square  miles. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Kentucky  are  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Cum- 
berland, Kentucky,  Green,  Licking,  Big  Sandy,  Salt,  and  Kolling. 

The  Cumberland  Mountains  form  the  south-east  boundary  of  the  State,  The 
eastern  counties,  bocdering  on  Virginia,  are  mountainous  and  rugged.  A  tract 
from  5  to  20  miles  wide,  uong  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  is  hilly  and  broken  land, 
L interspersed  with  many  fertile  valleys.  Between  this  strip.  Green  river,  and  the 
eastern  counties,  lies  what  has  been  called  the  garden  of  the  State.  This  is  the 
most  populous  part,  and  is  about  150  miles  long,  and  from  50  to  100  wide.  The 
surface  of  this  district  is  agreeably  undulating,  and  the  soil  black  and  friable, 
producing  black  walnut,  black  cherry,  honey  locust,  buckeye,  pawpaw,  sugar- 
tree,  mulberry,  elm,  ash,  eotton-wood,  and  white  thorn.  The  whole  State,  below 
the  mountains,  rests  on  an  immense  bed  of  limestone,  usually  about  eight  feet 
below  the  sordnce.  There  are  everywhere  apertures  in  this  limestone,  Sirough 
whieh  the  waters  of  the  rivers  sink  into  the  earth.  The  large  rivers  of  Ken- 
ta^sy,  for  this  mason,  are  more  diminished  during  the  dry  season,  than  those  of 

I  any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  small  streams  entirely  disappear. 
The  banks  of  the  rivers  ate  natural  curiosities ;  the  rivers  having  generally  worn 
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Tery  deep  channels  in  t^e  calcareous  rocks  over  which  they  flow.  The  preeipiees 
formed  by  Kentacky  rirer  are  in  many  places  awfally  sablime,  presenting  per- 
pendicular rocks  of  300  feet  of  solid  limestone,  sunnounted  with  a  steep  and 
difficult  ascent,  four  times  as  hiffh. 

The  principal  productions  of  Kentucky  are  com,  hemp,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Salt 
sprinss  are  numerous,  and  supply  not  only  this  State,  but  a  great  part  of  Ohio 
and  Tennessee,  witii  this  mineral.  The  principal  manufactures  are  cloth,  spirits, 
cordage,  salt,  and  maple-sugar.  Henip,  tobacco,  and  wheat,  are  the  principal 
exports.  These  are  canied  down  the  Otiio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  and 
foreign  goods  received  from  the  same  place  in  return.  Louisville,  on  the  Ohio, 
is  the  centre  of  this  trade. 

In  the  south-west  part  of  the  State,  between  the  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers, 
are  several  wonderful  caves.  The  Mammoth  Cave,  130  miles  from  Lezineton, 
on  the  road  to  Nashville,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  caves  in  the  world  ;  it 
has  been  explored  to  a  great  distance,  and  is  with  good  reason  supposed  to  extend 
for  8  or  10  miles.  The  earth  at  the  bottom  is  strongly  impregnated  with  nitre, 
which  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  manufactured  from  it. 

The  population,  in  1790  was  73,677 ;  in  1800,  320,859 ;  in  1810,  401,611 ;  in 
1820,  564,317;  in  1830,  688,844;  in  1840,  779,828;  of  whom  128,258  were 
slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  305,323  were  white  males;  284,930  white  fe- 
males ;  3761  were  coloured  males ;  3556  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agricul- 
ture, 197,738 ;  in  commerce,  3448 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  23,217 ;  in  navi- 
gating the  ocean,  44 ;  do.  canals,  rivers,  and  lakes,  968 ;  in  mining,  331 ;  in  the 
learned  professions,  2487. 

There  were  in  the  State,  in  1840,  395,853  horses  and  mules;  787,098  neat 
caUle;  1,008,240  sheep;  2,310,533  swine;  poultry  to  the  value  of  $536,439. 
There  were  produced,  4,803,152  bushels  of  wheat;  17,491  of  barley ;  39,847,120 
of  Indian  com;  1,321,373  of  rye;  7,155,974  of  oats;  8169  of  buckwheat; 
1,055,085  of  potatoes;  1,786,847  pounds  of  wool;  38,445  of  wax;  53,436,909 
of  tobacco;  16,376  of  rice;  691,456  of  cotton;  1,377,835  of  sugar;  88,306  tons 
of  hay ;  9992  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  products  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  ^31,363 ; 
of  the  orchard,  to  f  434,935 ;  of  lumber,  to  $130,329.  There  were  2209  gallonB 
of  wine  made.  > 

Among  the  mineral  productions,  iron-ore,  coal,  salt  and  lime  are  abandant 
Salt  was  produced,  in  1840,  to  the  amount  of  219,695  bushels.  Home-made  or 
family  manufactures  amounted  to  $2,622,462.  The  other  manufactures,  consisting 
chiefly  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  iron,  tobacco,  cordage,  spirits,  salt,  &c., 
amounted  to  $6,945,689. 

Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington,  was  founded  in  1798,  and  is  a  flourish- 
ing institution.  Centre  College,  at  Danville,  was  founded  in  1822 ;  St  Joseph's 
College,  at  Bardstown,  was  founded  in  1819;  Augusta  College,  at  Augusta,  was 
founded  in  1825;  Georgetown  College,  at  Georgetown,  vras  founded  in  1829; 
Bacon  College,  at  Harr^sburg,  was  founded  in  1836 ;  St  Mary's  College,  Ma- 
rion county,  was  founded  in  1837.  Transylvania  University  has  a  flourishing 
medical  department,  and  there  is  a  medical  institution  at  Louisville.  In  the  foreso- 
ing  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  1419  students.  There  were  116  academies 
^ikl  grammar-schools,  with  4906  students ;  952  common  and  primary  schools, 
with  24,641  scholars.  There  were  in  the  State  40,010  white  persons  over  20  years 
of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  Baptists,  the  most  numerous  religious  denomination,  had  in  1836,  600 
churches,  300  ministers,  and  35,000  communicants.  The  Methodists  had  100 
travelling  preachers  and  31,400  communicants.  The  Presbyterians  had  120 
churches  an'd  about  10,000  communicants.  The  Episcopalians  had  one  bishop 
and  13  ministers.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  a  bishop  and  34  ministers.  There 
were  a  considerable  number  of  Cumberland  Presbyterians  and  Reformed  Baptists, 
two  societies  of  Shakers,  and  one  of  Unitarians. 

The  most  important  work  of  internal  improvement  is  the  Louisville  and  Pott- 
land  canal,  2^  miles  long,  around  the  rapids  in  Ohio  river.  It  admits  steam- 
boats of  the  largest  class,  is  60  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  is  enoavated  10  feet  deep 
in  a  compact  limestone,  and  has  an  entire  lockage  of  22  feet    The  navtgatioa  ef 
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tftie  Kentucky,  Gieen  and  Licking  riTcra  has  been  extensively  improTed  by  dams 
and  locks.  A  rail*road  extends  from  Lexin^n  to  Frankfort.  It  is  designed  to 
be  continued  to  Louisville,  but  is  for  the  present  suspended.  Several  other  rail* 
roads  have  been  projected. 

Lexington  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  State,  and  was  for  many  years  the  capital ; 
it  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  tract  of  country,  about  80  miles  east 
of  Kentucky  river.  The  streets  are  spacious  and  reffulaily  laid  out,  and  the 
houses  and  public  buildings  are  neat  and  elegant  This  city  is  more  distin- 
guished for  its  hospitable  and  polished  society,  and  as  an  agreeable  place  of  resi- 
dence, than  for  bustle  of  business.  The  public  buildings  comprise  the  Halls  of 
Transylvania  University,  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  9  churches,  Court-House, 
Jail,  3  banka.  Orphan  Asvlum,  Poor-House,  City  School-House,  &c.  There  are 
a^nmber  of  bagging  and  rope-factories,  iron-founderies,  iic.    Population,  7500. 

Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the  State,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  Kentucky  river, 
OB  ao  alluvial  bottom,  above  which  the  river  hills  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
more  than  300  feet.  Steam-boats  go  up  to  Frankfort,  60  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  keel-boats  much  higher.  Tfie  State-House  is  a  handsome  edi- 
fice, built  of  white  marble^  taken  from  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  there  is  here 
a  penitentiary  conducted  on  the  Auburn  plan. 

Louisville,  the  principal  city  in  Kentucky,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Ohio  river,  just  above  the  falls  of  that  river.  The  Louisville  and  Port- 
land canal  enables  ttrge  steam-boats  to  reach  Louisville  at  all  stages  of  the 
water.  This  city  carries  on  an  extensive  and  valuable  trade,  many  thousand  flat- 
boats  arriving  here  yearly  from  all  parts  of  the  upper  Ohio,  and  steamboats  arriv- 
ing and  departing  daily.  The  population,  which  in  the  year  1800  amounted  to 
600,  was  m  1840,  31,210,  and  in  1843,  38,643.  The  public  buildings  are  35 
churches,  a  City  Hall,  Court-House,  City  and  County  Jail,  Marine  Hospital, 
Medical  Institute,  5  banks,  4  markets,  City  Work-House,  Hospital,  3  orphan 
asylums.  School  for  the  Blind,  &c.  Some  of  the  hotels  are  among  the  finest  in 
the  Union.  The  manufactures  of  Louisville  are  extensive,  and  include  foonde- 
ries,  steam-bagging  factories,  rope-walks,  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  flooring- 
mills,  &C.    Portland  is  a  growing  village  at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal. 

Maysville  is  the  first  considerable  town  of  Kentucky  which  is  passed  in  de- 
scending the  river  Ohio.  It  is  the  dep6t  of  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  and  its 
trade  is  pretty  extensive.  Population  in  1840,3,741.  Newport  and  Covington 
are  thriving  towns,  situated  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Licking  river,  and  oppo- 
site to  Cincinnati ;  they  are  the  seats  of  some  manufacturing  industry,  as  well 
as  of  an  active  trade.  The  streets  of  Covington  are  so  laid  out  that,  but  for  the 
intervention  of  the  Ohio  river,  they  would  be  a  continuation  of  those  of  Cincinnati. 
Population,  3086.  Among  the  other  towns  in  Kentucky  are  Harrodsburg,  noted 
for  its  mineral  springs,  Danville,  the  seat  of  Centre  College,  Bardstown  and 
€reorgetown,  the  seats  of  Roman  Catholic  coHeges,  and  Princeton,  the  seat  of 
Cumberland  College. 


tSTATE  OP  TENNESSEE. 

TENNBSsn  is  bounded  north  by  Kentucky ;  east  by  North  CazoUna ;  south  by 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi ;  and  west  by  Arkansas.  It  is  430  miles 
long,  and  104  broad,  and  eontains  40,000  square  miles. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  Tennessee*,  Cumberland,  Clinch, 
Duck,  Hdston,  French-Broad,  Nolichucky,  Hlwassee,  Tel^lico,  Reelfoot,  Obion, 
Forked  Deer,  VffAt,  and  Elk. 

Tennessee  is  washed  by  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  and  the  rivers  Tennessee 
and  Cumberland  pass  through  it  in  verv  serpentine  courses.  West  Tennessee, 
lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  I'ennessee  rivers,  is  a  level  or  slightly  un- 
dulating plain :  east  of  this  section  is  Middle  Tennessee,  of  a  moderately  hilly 
surface.  The  eastern  part  of  the  State  adjoining  North  Carolina,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  East  Tennessee :  it  abounds  in  mountains,  many  of  them  lolly,  and 
presenting  scenery  peculiarly  grand  and  picturesque.    Of  these  mountains  the 
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Cumberland,  or  great  Laarel  Ridge,  is  the  moei  remarkable.  Stoney  Iron,  Bald, 
Smoky,  or  Unaka  mountains,  join  each  other,  and  form,  in  a  direction  nearij 
north-«ast  and  sduth-west,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State. 

The  soil  in  a  country  so  uneven  must  be  rery  various.  The  western  part  of 
the  State  has  a  black,  rich  soil ;  in  the  middle  there  is  much  excellent  land  ;  in 
the  eastern,  part  of  the  mountains  are  barren,  but  there  are  many  fertile  valleys. 

The  climate  is  generally  healthful.  In  East  Tennessee,  the  heat  is  so  tenk- 
pered  b^  the  mountain-air  on  one  side,  and  by  refreshing  breexes  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  on  the  other,  that  this  part  of  the  State  has  one  o(  the  most  desirable 
climates  in  North  America.    The  middle  part  resembles  Kentucky  in  climate. 

The  great  bnsiness  of  Tenneesee  is  agriculture.  It  iatkie  largest  corn-growing 
State  in  tl)e  Union ;  in  the  year  1840,  the  erop  amounted  to  almost  ib  million 
bushels,  or  about  53  bushels  to  every  individual  in  tlie  State.  The  exports  avs 
cotton,  com,  tobacco,  flour,  &o.  The  principal  commerce  is  carried  on  throngh  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers,  and  from  them  throocrh  the  Ohio  and  Miasi»* 
sippi  to  New  Orleans.  This  State  also  supplies  Kentucky,  Ohio,  &c.  with  cot> 
ton  for  inland  manufactures ;  and  from  East  Tennessee  considerable  numbers  of 
cattle  are  sent  to  the  sea-ports  on  the  Atlantic.  • 

The  most  valuable  mineral  products  of  Tennessee  are  iron,  gold,  coal,  and  salt* 
Gold  is  found  in  the  south-eastern  section,  but  it  has  not  been  systematically 
worked.  Iron  occurs  throughout  the  State  east  of  the  Tennessee ;  there  is  a  nuD»- 
ber  of  furnaces  both  in  East  and  Middle  Tennessee,  whilb  produced,  in  1840, 
above  36,000  tons  of  metal.  Coal  is  found  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  of 
excellent  quality.  Marble,  marl,  buhr-stpne,  nitrous  earth,  and  other  useful  mine- 
rals are  met  vrith,  and  there  are  some  valuable  mineral  springs. 

The  population  of  Tennessee,  in  1790,  was  35,691 ;  in  1800, 105,609;  in  1810, 
361,7S7;  in  1820,  422,813;  in  1830,  681,904;  in  1840,  829,210;  of  whom 
183,059  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population  325,434  were  white  males ;  315,193 
do.  females ;  2796  coloured  males ;  S728  do.  females.  Employed  in  agriculture, 
227,739 ;  in  commerce,  2317 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  17,815 ;  in  navigating 
the  ocean,  55 ;  do.  rivers  and  canals,  303 ;  in  the  learned  professions,  3043. 

There  were  in  the  State  in  1840,  341,409  horses  and  mules;  822357  neat 
cattle;  741,593  sheep;  2,926,707  swine.  Poultry  was  valued  at  $606,969. 
There  were  produced  4,569,692  bushels  of  wheat;  304,320  of  rye;  44,986,188 
of  Indian  corn;  17,118  of  buckwheat,  7,035,678  of  oats;  190,370  of  potatoes; 
1,060,333  pounds  of  wool ;  29,550,433  of  tobacco  ;  7977  of  rice;  27,701,377  of 
cotton;  258,073  of  sugar;  31,333  tons  of  hay.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were 
valued  at  $473,141 ;  of  the  orchard  at  $367,105 ;  value  of  lumber  produced 
$317,606 ;  3366  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  &c.,  were  made. 

Home-made  or  family  manufhctures,  in  1840,  amounted  to  $2,886,661.  There 
were  26  woollen  factones  and  4  fulling-mills,  producing  articles  to  the  amount 
of  $14,390;  38coUon  factories  |)roduc^  articles  to  the  amount  of  $325,719;  34 
furnaces  produced  16,138  tons  of  cast-iron  ;  and  99  forges  produced  9673  tons  of 
bar-iron;  21  persons  produced  13,943  bushels  of  bituminous  coal;  5  paper-mills 
produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $46,000,  and  other  manufactories  of  paper 
produced  to  the  amount  of  $14,000;  the  whole  employing  a  capital  of  $93,000 ; 
117  persons  produced  hats  and  caps  to  the  amount  9C  $104,949 ;  454  tanneries 
employed  a  capital  of  $404,114;  374  other  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddle- 
ries, &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $359,050,  with  a  capital  of  $154,540; 
29  notteries  produced  to  the  amount  of  $51,600;  hardware  and  cutleiy  was 
produced  to  the  amount  e£  $57,170;  machinery  to  the  amount  of  $357,704; 
1426  distilleries  produced  1,109,107  gallons  of  distilled  spirits;  and  six  breweries 
produced  1835  gallons  of  beer ;  carriages  and  wagons  to  the  amount  of  $219,897 ; 
28  rope-walks  produced  cordage  to  the  amount  of  $133,630 ;  355  flouring-mills 
produced  67,881  barrels  of  flour;  and,  with  other  mills,  produced  articles  to  the 
amount  of  $1,030,664,  with  a  capital  of  $1,310,195.  The  total  amount  of  capi- 
tal employed  in  manufactures,  in  the  State,  was  $3,731,580. 

Greenville  College,  at  Greenville,  in  East  Tennessee,  was  founded  in  1794 ; 
Washington  College,  in  Washington  county,  was  founded  in  1794;  the  Univex^ 
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sity  of  NashTille,  the  principal  institution  in  the  State,  was  founded  under  Cum- 
beriand  College,  in  1806 ;  the  East  Tennetaee  College,  at  KnoxTiUe,  was  founded 
in  1807 ;  Jackeon  College,  near  Columbia,  was  founded  in  1830 ;  the  southwest- 
ern Theological  Seminary,  at  MaysTille,  was  founded  in  1831 ;  the  number  of 
stodenis  in  these  institutions,  in  1840,  was  369.  There  were  in  Uie  State  199 
academies,  with  6539  students;  and  983  common  and  primary  schools,  with 
95,099  scholars.  There  were  in  the  State  58,531  white  persons,  o^er  90  years 
of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

In  1836  the  Methodists  had  137  travelling  preachers,  and  34,266  communi- 
cants; the  Baptists  had  413  churches,  219  ministers,  and  20,472  communicants; 
the  Presbyterians  had  130  churches,  90  ministers,  and  10,000  communicants ; 
the  Episcopalians  had  a  bishop  and  eight  ministers.  There  were  besides  many 
Comberiand  Presbyterians,  and  some  Lutherans,  Friends,  Christians,  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

Some  works  of  interna]  improvement  have  been  commenced,  but  are  at  present 
suspended.  A  rail-road  from  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi,  50  miles,  to  La 
Grange,  in  Lafayette  county,  is  in  progress.  Somcrville  branch  will  extend  from 
the  main  road,  at  Moscow,  16  miles,  to  Somerville.  The  Hiwassee  Rail-road, 
from  Knoxville,  98}  miles,  to  the  Geor^a  line,  is  intended  to  unite  with  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Rail-road  of  Georgia. 

Nashville,  the  capital,  and  the  most  considerable  city  of  the  State,  is  situated 
on  the  south  bank  of  Cumberland  river.  The  site  is  elevated  and  uneven; 
the  town  is  well  built,  containing,  beside  some  elegant  dwelling-houses,  a  Court- 
House,  MarketrHouse,  Jail,  Lunatic  Asylum,  State  Penitentiary,  3  banks*  10 
churches,  the  Halls  of  Nashville  University,  a  female  academy,  and  various 
other  schools.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Cumberland  river, 
which  is  raised  by  a  steam-engine  into  a  reservoir  that  is  elevated  66  feet  above 
low-water  mark ;  near  a  million  gallons  can  be  raised  every  24  hours.  Popula- 
tion, in  1640, 6900. 

Clarkesville,  below  Nashville,  is  a  thriving  little  town.  Franklin,  to  the  south 
of  Nashville,  is  a  busy  town  with  1500  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  some  branch ee 
of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry  pretty  extensively. 

Knoxville,  which  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  Holston  river,  was  for  some  time 
the  seat  of  government,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade ;  its  commercial  im- 
portance, however,  has  of  late  diminished.  Popalation  1500.  It  contains  the 
Halls  of  East  Tennessee  College,  a  useful  and  flourishing  institution.  The  other 
towns  of  this  section,  Blountville,  Jonesboro,  Rogersville,  and  Maryville,  are 
little  villages  of  500  or  600  inhabitants  each. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  Winchester,  Fayetteville,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Elk  river,  and  Pulaski,  are  thriving  little  towns ;  the  last  men- 
tiohed  has  900  inhabitants,  and  the  two  others  about  700  each.  Columbia  on  the 
Dock  river,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  State,  and  has  about  1200 
inhabitants ;  it  is  the  seat  of  Jackson  College.  Murfreesboro,  for  some  time  the 
capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  m  a  very  rich  and  highly  cultivated 
district,  and  it  has  a  population  of  1500.  Bolivar,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Hatchee,  is  a  very  growing  and  busy  town ;  Randolph,  on  tile,  secona  Chicka- 
saw Bluff,  below  the  month  of  the  Big  Hatchee  river,  has  a  good  harbour  for 
steamboats  in  all  stages  of  the  water,  and  is  conveniently  placed  for  the  outlet  of 
a  productive  region.  Memphis  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  on  the  fourth  Chickasaw  Bluff,  where  old  Fort  Pickering  stood.  It  has 
one  of  the  best  sites  for  a  commercial  emporium  on  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
bluff  is  30  feet  above  the  highest  floods.  The  trade  of  this  place  is  already  equal 
to  that  of  any  town  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orieans.  It  contains  4  churches; 
an  academy ;  53  stores,  and  5000  inhabitants.  A  United  States  navy-yard  is 
to  be  located  here,  and  it  is  already  commenced.  A  rail-road  to  La  Grange  is  in 
use ;  it  is  designed  to  form  a  part  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail-road. 
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STATE   OP  INDIANA. 

Imduna  18  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  State  of  Michigan  and  Lake  Midiigan ; 
east  by  Ohio;  south  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky,  and 
west  by  Illinois,  from  which  it  is  separated  in  part  by  the  Wabash  rirer.  The 
mean  length  is  aftout  360,  and  mean  breadth  140  miles ;  area,  about  36,000  square 
miles. 

The  Ohio  river  flows  for  350  miles  along  the  southern  extremity  of  the  State. 
Next  to  the  Ohio  is  the  Wabash,  which  with  its  branches,  the  White,  Patoka, 
Tippecanoe,  Eel,  Salamanic  and  Mississinewa  rivers,  water  all  the  central  parts 
of  toe  State.  In  the  north-west  is  the  Kankakee  riv^r,  a  tributary  of  the  Illinois ; 
in  the  north  and  north-east  are  the  rivers  St  Joseph  of  Michigan,  and  the  St.  Jo- 
seph of  Maumee;  the  former  flows  into  Lake  Michigan,  ana  the  latter,  uniting 
with  the  St.  Mary  at  Fort  Wayne,  forms  the  Maumee  river,  which  flows  into  Lake 
Erie.  In  the  south-east  is  the  White  Water  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Miami.  In 
the  south  are  a  number  of  small  rivers  and  creeks  which  flow  into  the  Ohio,  none 
of  which  are  of  importance. 

There  are  no  mountains  in  Indiana ;  the  country,  however,  is  more  hillr  than 
Illinois,  particularly  towards  Ohio  river.  A  range  of  low  hills,  called  the  Knobs, 
extends  from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash,  in  a  south-west  direction,  which 
in  many  places  produce  a  broken  and  uneven  surface.  North  of  these  hills  lie  the 
Flat  Woods,  70  miles  wide.  Bordering  on  all  the  principal  streams,  except  the 
Ohio,  there  are  strips  of  bottom  and  prairie  land ;  both  together,  from  three  to  six 
miles  in  width. 

For  a  wide  extent  on  the  north  front  of  the  State,  between  Wabash  river  and 
Lake  Michigan,  the  country  is  generally  an  extended  plain,  alternately  prairie  and 
timbered  land,  with  a  great  proportion  of  swampy  lands,  and  small  lakes  and 
ponds.  The  prairies  bordering  on  Wabash  river  are  particularly  rich,  having 
ordinarily  a  vegetable  soil  from  3  to  5  feet  deep.  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  western 
world  can  show  a  greater  extent  of  rich  land  in  one  body  than  that  portion  of  the 
White  river  country,  of  which  Indianapolis  is  the  centre.  The  natural  growth  of 
the  soil  consists  of  oak  of  several  kinds,  ash,  beech,  buckeye,  walnut,  cherry, 
maple,  elm,  sassafras,  linden,  honey-locust,  cotton-wood,  sycamore,  and  mulberry. 
The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  barley, 
potatoes,  beef,  pork,  hotter,  cheese,  &c. 

Iron  and  coal  have  been  found  in  the  State ;  and  there  are  some  salt-springs, 
and  epsonv'salts  aro  found  in  a  cave  near  Corydon ;  but  the  mineral  productions 
have  no  great  interest. 

The  population,  in  1800,  was  5641;  in  1810,34,530;  in  1830, 147,178;  in 
1830,341,583;  in  1840,685,866.  Of  these  there  were  353,773  white  males; 
335,935  white  females ;  3731  coloured  males ;  3434  coloured  females.  Employed 
in  agriculture,  148,806 ;  in  commerce,  3076 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  30,590 ; 
in  mining,  333 ;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  89 ;  do.  canals,  lakes,  and  rivers,  677 ; 
in  the  learned  professions,  3357. 

In  1840  there  were  in  this  State  346,036  horses  and  moles ;  619,980  neat  cattle ; 
675,983  sheep ;  1,633,608  swine ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  $357,594.  There  were 
produced,  4,049,375  bushels  of  wheat;  139,631  of  rye;  38,155,887  of  Indian 
corn;  38,015  of  barley;  5,981,605  of  oats;  1,535,794  of  potatoes;  1,337,919 
pounds  of  wool;  1,830,306  of  tobacco;  3,737,795  of  sugar;  38,591  of  hops; 
30,647  of  wax ;  178,647  tons  of  hay.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valueo  at 
$743,369 ;  of  the  orchard,  at  $40,055 ;  of  lumber,  at  $430,971 ;  of  furs  and 
skins,  at  $330,883.    There  were  made  10,365  gallons  of  wine. 

In  1840,  the  amount  of  capital  engaged  in  foreign  trade  was  $1,307,400;  in 
the  retail  trade,  $5,664,687. 

The  amount  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures  was  $1,389,803 ;  34  fulling- 
mills  and  37  woollen  manufactories  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $58,867 ; 
13  cotton  factories  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $135,400;  7  furnaces  pro- 
duced 810  tons  of  cast-iron;  1  forge  produced  30  tons  of  bar-iron ;  47  persons 
mined  343,040  bushels  of  bituminous  coal;  paper  was  manufactured  to  the 
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amoant  of  $86,457 ;  tobacco  to  the  amount  of  $65,659 ;  hats  and  caps  to  the 
amount  of  $133,844;  shoes,  boots,  saddleries,  &c.,  to  the  amoant  of  $730,001 ; 
machinery  to  the  amount  of  $133,806 ;  333  distilleries  produced  1,787,106  gallons 
of  distilled  spirits ;  30  breweries  produced  188,392  gallons  of  beer ;  carriages 
and  wagons  were  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $163,135;  204  flouring-milla 
manufactured  334,634  barrels  of  flour,  and,  wttli  other  mills^  produced  articles  to 
the  amount  of  $3,339,134 ;  vessels  were  built  to  the  amount  of  $107,333.  The 
total  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  $4,133,043. 

Indiana  College,  at  filoomington,  was  founded  in  1837 ;  South  Hanover  Col- 
leg4,  at  South  HanoTcr,  in  1839 ;  Wabash  College,  at  Crawfordsville,  in  1833 ; 
the  Indiana  Asbury  University,  in  183d.  In  these  institutions  there  were,  in 
1840,  333  students.  There  were  in  the  State  54  academies,  with  3946  students, 
and  1531  common  and  primaiy  schools,  with  48,189  scholars.  In  1840,  there 
were  38,100  white  persons  over  30  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
In  1836,  the  Baptists  had  334  churches  and  318  ministers;  the  Presbyterians 
had  109  charches  and  70  ministers;  the  Methodists  about  70  circuit  preachers; 
the  Lutherans,  in  1830,  had  30  congregations  and  8  ministers.  Besides  these 
there  are  many  Friends,  some  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  some  Presby- 
terians, Methodists  and  Baptists  of  dinerent  descriptions,  not  included  in  the  above. 
The  principal  work  of  internal  improvement  undertaken  by  this  State  is  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  which  extends  from  Lafayette,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat 
navigation  on  the  Wabash,  187  miles,  to  the  navigable  waters  of  Lake  Erie  at 
ToImo,  on  Maumee  Bay.  The  Whitewater  Canal  extends  from  Lawrenceville, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  76  miles,  to  Cambridge  city,  on  the  National  Road. 
It  is  also  to  be  extended  by  a  branch  to  Cincinnati,  which  is  in  progress.  The 
Madison  and  Indianapolis  rail-road,  from  Madison  on  the  Ohio  river,  95  miles  to 
Indianapolis,  is  in  progress  and  nearly  completed.  Other  works  of  internal  im- 
provement have  been  projected  and  begun,  but  are  at  present  suspended. 

Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  the  State,  stands  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  west  fork  of 
White  river ;  it  is  laia  out  with  much  regularity,  and  with  wide,  spacious  streets. 
The  public  buildings  are  the  State-House,  Governor's  House,  a  bank,  11  churches, 
10  schools,  4  libraries,  1  county  seminary,  with  philosophical  and  chemical  ap- 
paratus, 4  printing-offices,  48  stores,  10  mills  of  various  kinds,  and  various  other 
manufacturing  establishments.  Population,  in  1843,  about  3500.  The  national 
road  passes  through  the  town.  ' 

New  Albany  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State ;  it  is  on  the  Ohio  river,  a  few 
miles  below  the  falls.  Population,  4336.  The  principal  buildings  are  a  Court- 
House,  Jail,  9  churches,  bank,  insurance  office,  Lyceum,  male  and  female  semi- 
nary, theological  college,  &c. ;  there  are  also  ^  number  of  manufactories  of  ts- 
rious  kinds.  Jefiersonville,  which  stands  opposite  to  Louisville,  is  a  thriving 
town,  with  800  inhabitants.  It  contains  the  State  prison.  Madison,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  some  distance  farther  up,  is  a  flourishing  town  with  3798  inhabitants;  it 
has  6  churches,  a  Court-House,  Jail,  Bank,  Savings  Bank,  50  stores,  with  several 
manufactories,  mills,  &c.  Vevay  was  founded  by  a  Swiss  oolpny,  with  1300 
inhabitants.  The  grape  has  been  successfully  cultivated  here,  and  the  town  is 
surrounded  by  vineyards.  Lawrencebnrg,  on  the  Ohio,  just  below  the  mouth  of 
White  Water  river,  carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  but  its  site  being  low,  it  is 
sometimes  subject  to  inundation  during  very  high  stages  of  the  water. 

New  Harmony,  on  the  Wabash  river,  was  founded  by  the  German  sect  called 
Harmonites,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rapp.  In  1834  it  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Owen,  of  Lanark,  who  attempted  to  put  in  operation  here  his  new  Social  System : 
the  scheme  failed,  and  his  followere  were  dispersed,  but  the  village  is  now  a 
flourishing  place  in  other  hands.  Vincennes,  higher  up  the  river,  is  the  oldest 
town  in  the  State ;  it  was  founded  by  the  French,  in  1730.  It  contains  3000 
inhabitants,  about  a  fiflh  of  whom  are  French.  Terre  Haute,  Lafayette,  and 
Logansport,  are  small  but  flourishing  towns  on  the  Wabash  river.  Kichmond, 
on  the  National  Road,  near  the  Ohio  State  line,  is  also  a  populous  little  town. 
The  city  of  Michigan,  founded  in  1835,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  the 
only  harbour  on  the  lake  in  the  State.  It  is  well  situated  for  trade,  and  has 
about  700  inhabitants. 
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STATE   OF  ILLINOIS. 

This  fertile  and  improving  State  is  bounded  north  by  Wisconsin  Tenitory,  east 
by  Indiana,  south  by  Kentucky,  and  west  by  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Iowa. 
Its  medium  lengtb  is  about  350  miles,  and  medium  breadth  170 ;  the  area  being 
59,500  square  miles.* 

The  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Wabash,  form  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
boundary  of  the  State.  The  other  most  considerable  rivers  are  the  Illinois,  Kas- 
kaskia.  Muddy,  Little  Wabash,  Rock,  Sangamon,  Embarras,  Fox,  Des  Plaines,  to. 

The  southern  and  middle  narts  of  the  State  are  for  the  most  part  level.  The 
north-western  section  is  a  hilly,  broken  country,  though  there  are  no  high  hills. 
Tlie  climate  resembles  that  of  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The  soil  is  generally  veiy 
fertile,  and  yields  abundant  harvests. 

Com  is  the  staple  agricultural  production  of  the  State.  W' heat  is  also  raised 
in  large  quantities,  and  yields  flour  of  superior  (quality;  rye  is  much  used  for  dis- 
tillation. Hemp,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  are  cultivated ;  the  latter  is  mostly  con- 
sumed in  household  manufactures.  Large  herds  •f  cattle  are  kept,  and  great 
numbers  are  driven  out  of  the  State,  or  sent  down  the  river  in  flat-boats.  "Hiou- 
sands  of  bogs  are  raised,  and  pork  is  largely  exported. 

Coal,  salt,  and  lime,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are  amon^  the  mineral  productions 
of  Illinois.  Coal  is  abundant  in  many  quarters,  and  is  worked  to  some  extent. 
Lead  is  found  in  the  north-western  comer  of  the  State  in  exhaustless  quantities. 
The  Indians  and  French  had  been  long  accustomed  to  procure  the  ore,  out  it  was 
not  until  1823  that  the  process  of  separatinff  the  metal  was  begun.  Since  that 
time  the  business  has  been  actively  pursued,  and  as  much  as  6000  tons  of  lead 
have  been  smelted  in  one  year.  Some  salt  is  made  near  Shawneetown;  near 
Danville,  on  the  Little  Vermillion ;  and  near  Brownville,  on  Muddy  creek.  The 
salt  springs  are  owned  by  the  United  States,  and  leased  to  the  manufacturers. 

The  population  of  Illinois  has  increased  with  the  same  amazing  rapidity  as  that 
of  the  neighbouring  States.  The  constitution  provides  that  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  shall  hereafter  be  introduced  into  the  State,  otherwise  than 
for  the  punishment  of  crimes ;  and  as  negroes  coming  into  the  State  are  required 
to  give  bonds  with  security,  that  they  will  not  become  chargeable  as  paupers, 
there  are  few  blacks. 

The  population,  in  1810,  was  12,382;  in  1820,  55,211 ;  in  1830,  157,575;  in 
1840,  476,183;  of  whom  255,235  were  white  males;  217,019  do.  females;  1876 
coloured  males ;  1722  do.  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  105,337 ;  in  com- 
merce, 2506;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  13,185;  in  mining,  782;  in  navigating 
the  ocean«  63;  do.  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals,  310;  in  the  learned  professions, 
2021. 

There  were  in  the  State,  in  1840,  199,235  horses  and  mules;  626,274  neat 
cattle;  395,672 sheep ;  1,495,254  swine.  Poultry  valued  at  $309,204.  There 
were  produced,  3,335,393  bushels  of  wheat ;  82,251  of  bariey ;  4,988,008  of  oaU ; 
88,197of  rye;  57,884  of  buckwheat;  22,634,211  of  Indian  corn ;  2,025,520  of 
potatoes;  650,007  pounds  of  wool ;  17,742  of  hops;  200,947  of  cotton ;  564,326 
of  tobacco;  399,813  of  sugar ;  1150  of  silk  cocoons ;  1976  tons  hemp  and  flax; 
164,932  of  hay.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  $428,175;  of  (be 
orchard  at  $126,756 ;  ot  lumber  at  $203,666 ;  of  skins  and  furs  at  $39,412. 

Home-made  or  family  manufactures  amounted  to  $993,567;  4  fulling-mills 
and  16  woollen  manufactories  produced  goods  to  the  amount  of  $9540;  5  fur- 
naces produced  158  tons  of  cast-iron;  20  smel ting-houses  produced  8,755,000 
pounds  of  lead ;  22  persons  produced  20,000  bushels  of  salt ;  hats  and  caps  were 
manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $28,395 ;  155  tanneries  employed  a  capital  of 
$155,679 ;  626  other  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  arti- 
cles to  the  amount  of  $247,217;  machinery  was  produced  to  the  amount  of 
$37,720;  150  distilleries  produced  1,551,684  ^llons  of  distilled  spirits;  11 
breweries  produced  90,300  gallons  of  beer;  carnages  and  wagons  were  produced 
to  the  amount  of  $144,362 ;  98  flouring-mills  produced  172^657  barrels  of  flour, 
I  and,  witli  other  mills,  manufactured  articles  to  the  amount  of  $2^41^,826 ;  vessels 
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were  bailt  to  the  amoont  of  ^9,300.  The  total  amouij^  of  capital  employed  in 
manufactures  was  $3,IS6,5I9. 

IlUnoia  Colle^  at  Jackaonville,  was  foanded  in  1829 ;  Shartleff  College, 
in  Upper  Alton,  in  1835;  M'Kendree  Collepfe,  in  Lebanon,  in  1834 ;  M^Donongh 
College,  at  Macomb,  in  1837.  In  these  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  311 
students.  There  were  in  the  State  43  academies,  with  1967  students;  I94I 
common  and  primary  schools,  with  34,876  scholars,  and  37,503  white  persons, 
over  31  years  of  age,  whe  coul^  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous  denomination ;  the  Baptists  and  Pros* 
by terians  are  the  next  in  point  of  numbers ;  the  Episcopalians  and  Roman  Ca« 
tholics  are  less  numerous ;  and  there  are  some  other  denominations. 

In  1836  this  State  adopted  an  extensive  system  of  internal  improvements,  con- 
sisting  of  canals  and  rail-roads,  most  of  which  must  be  left  to  another  generation 
to  complete.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  the  most  important  of  them  all, 
is  in  progress,  and  will  probably  be  completed.  It  extends  from  Chicago  river, 
about  5  miles  from  Chicago,  to  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Illinois 
river,  at  Peru,  106  miles ;  it  is  60  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  6  feet  deep.  A  rail- 
road extends  from  Springfield,  53  miles,  to  Merodosia,  on  Illinois  river.  Coal 
Mine  Bluffs  Rail-road  extends  from  Mississippi  river,  6  miles,  to  the  coal  mine. 
Other  rail-roads  have  been  commenced,  but  they  are  at  present  suspended. 

The  principal  town  in  Illinois  is  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  small  river  of  the  same  name.  The  canal  now  in  progress  from  this  city  to  the 
Illinois  river,  when  completed,  will  bring  to  it  a  vast  increase  of  trade.  It  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  An  artificial  harbour  has  been  made 
by  the  construction  of  piers,  which,  extending  some  distance  into  the  lake, 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  sand  on  the  bar.  The  town  has  grown  up  within 
10  or  13  years,  and  contains  6  churches,  a  Court-House,  Jail,  if.  S.  Land-OfBce, 
an  academy.  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  with  numerous  stores  and  manufactories!  The 
cily  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  lake.    Population,  in  1840,  4500. 

Vandalia,  the  late  capital  of  the  State,  is  a  small  town  with  800  inhabitants. 
It  is  on  the  route  of  the  National  Road,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kaskaskia  river, 
about  80  miles  north-east  of  St.  Louis.  Alton,  situated  two  miles  and  a  half 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  eighteen  below  that  of  the  Illinois,  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  is  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  State.  Possessing  a  com- 
modious harbour,  with  an  excellent  landing  for  steamboats,  it  has  become  the 
centre  of  an  active  and  growing  trade.  Population,  3340.  There  are  here  6 
churches,  a  bank,  Lyceum,  Mechanics'  Association,  8  schools,  a  penitentiary,  and 
3  printing-offices ;  and  the  picturesque  site  of  the  town  is  well  set  off  by  its  neat 
houses,  surrounded  by  tasteful  piazzas  and  gay  shrubbery.  Upper  Alton,  3  miles 
in  the  rear  of  Alton,  is  the  seat  of  Shurtleff  College,  and  a  theological  seminary. 
Edwardsville  is  a  neat  and  thriving  village,  to  the  north  ofAlton. 

Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia  are  old  French  villages  on  the  American  Bottom,  set- 
tled as  early  as  the  year  1683,  with  from  500  to  800  inhabitants  each,  most  of 
whom  are  French. 

Springfield,  the  capital  of  niinois,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  on  the  border 
of  a  beautiful  prairie,  and  surrounded  by  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  the 
Union.  It  contains  the  State-House,  Court-House,  market-hoase,  Jail,  U.  S. 
Land-Office,  3  academies,  6  churches,  34  stores,  one  iron-fonndery,  4  carding 
machines,  3  printing-offices.    Population,  3579. 

Jacksonville  is  one  of  the  largest  inland  towns  in  the  State ;  it  is  on  an  ele> 
vated  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  prairie.  Population,  3500.  Carroll- 
ton,  further  south,  is  also  a  growing  village. 

Peoria  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  on  the  Illinois  river. 
It  contains  1467  inhabitants.  Ottawa,  above  the  Rapids,  and  near  the  western 
termination  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  is  also  a  flourishing  village,  with 
deep  water  and  a  good  landing. 

Quincy  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  104  miles  west  of  Springfield ; 
it  is  a  tbrivine  town,  and  has  1500  inhabitants.  Rock  Island  city  is  at  the 
junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Brock  rivers ;  it  is  laid  out  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  includes  Stephenson  village.    Population,  700.     Galena  city,  near  the  north- 
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,18  the  metropolis  of  the  lead  re^on  of  Illinois  and 
nVer,  6  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  and  is  aocessi 


west  corner  of  the  State 

coDsin ;  it  is  on  Fever  riVer,  6  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  and  is  accessible  to 
steamboats  at  all  stages  of  the  water.  Large  quantities  of  lead  are  shipped  from 
Galena  every  season.    Popalation,  1500. 

Nauroo,  the  cii^  of  the  Mormons,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis* 
sippi  river,  124  miles  north-west  of  Springfield ;  it  is  4  miles  by  3  in  extent*  and 
contains  more  than  1000  buildings  and  7000  inhabitants.  The  chief  jpoblie 
buildings  are  the  Nauvoo-House,  a  spacious  hotel,  in  part  of  which  Joe  Smith, 
the  late  Mormon  prophet,  resided ;  the  Nauvoo  Temple,  an  edifice  130  by  100 
feet,  designed  as  the  grand  Cathedral  of  the  Mormon  sect ;  and  a  university,  with 
a  president  and  several  professors.  A  military  body,  called  the  Nauvoo  Legion« 
consisting  of  from  2000  to  3000  men,  properly  officered,  armed  and  disciplined, 
has  been  organized  here.  About  3000  Mormons  reside  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
city.  It  is  proposed  to  call  this  place  the  City  of  Joseph,  in  honour  of  the  d^ 
ceased  prophet. 


STATE   OF  MICHIGAN. 

Tbi  State  of  Michigan  consists  of  two  distinct  peninsulas.  The  southemmoot, 
or  Michigan  Proper,  has  its  base  resting  upon  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
is  houndM  on  the  east  and  northeast  by  Lake  Huron,  for  a  distance  of  350  miles ; 
Lake  Michigan  is  its  western  boundary  for  an  extent  of  360  miles.  It  is  in 
length  about  288,  and  in  breadth,  at  the  widest  part,  190  miles.  Area,  38,000 
square  miles. 

The  northern  peninsula  lies  north-west  of  the  southern ;  it  was  nominallj  at- 
tached to  Michigan,  while  under  a  territorial  government,  and  was  added  perma- 
nently to  her  territory  when  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  It  is  Bounded 
north  by  Lake  Superior;  east  by  St.  Mary's  river;  south  by  Lake  Michigan; 
and  south-west  by  the  Mennomonie  and  Morftreal  rivers ;  length,  from  east  to 
west,  about  320  miles ;  breadth,  from  160  to  30  or  40  miles ;  area,  38,000  square 
miles ;  area  of  the  State,  66,000  miles. 

The  northern  peninsula  is  yet  but  imperfectly  known ;  the  surface  is  more  irre- 
gular than  that  of  the  southern  section,  and  is  much  less  suited  for  agricultural 
purposes ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  important  on  account  of  the  quantities  of  pine 
timoer,  and  minerals,  which  abound  in  various  parts;  and  alsotrom  the  valuable 
fisheries  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  The  shores  of  the  latter  are  mostly 
low,  and  but  little  indented  by  bays  and  harbours ;  and  as  ihe  prevailing  winds 
are  from  the  north-west,  and  sweep  with  great  fury  over  the  lake,  navigation  is 
more  stormy  and  dangerous  than  along  the  Canada  shore. 

The  Pictured  Rocks  are  a  remarkable  natural  curiosity,  and  extend  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  a  distance  of  13  miles.  They  form  a  perpen- 
dicular wall,  300  feet  high,  presenting  a  great  variety  of  romantic  projeetlons  and 
indentations,  having  the  appearance  of  landscapes,  buildings,  and  various  objects 
delineated  by  the  hand  of  man ;  among  the  features  that  attract  admiration  are 
the  cascade  La  Portaille,  and  the  Doric  Arch.  The  cascade  consists  of  a  con- 
siderable streamprecipitated  from  the  height  of  about  70  feet,  by  a  siagle  leap, 
into  the  lake.  The  Doric  Rock,  or  Arch,  nas  the  appearance  of  a  wotk  of  art, 
consisting  of  an  isolated  mass  of  sandstone,  with  4  pillars,  supporting  st  stratum 
or  entablature  of  stone^  covered  with  soil,  and  giving  support  to  a  hpuidsome 
growth  of  spruce  and  pine  trees,  some  of  which  are  50  or  60  feet  high 

The  native  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  some  bsnds  of  the  Chippfwaya,  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  comprising  only  about  1400  or  1500. 

The  southern  peninsula  is  generally  a  level  country,  having  no  eleWation  that 
can  property  be  called  a  hill;  its  centre  is  a  table-land,  elevated  3(1  or  40  feel 
above  the  level  of  the  lakes.  Along  the  coast  of  Lake  Huron  there  arA  in  places 
hi^h  bluffs :  and  along  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  are  hills  of  pue  sand, 
of  from  50  to  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  which  have  been  blown  up^  th« 
almost  constant  western  winds  sweeping  over  the  lake.  ^ 
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The  peninsula  abounds  in  rivers :  none  of  them  have  mueh  extent  of  course, 
and  but  few  are  nayigable  to  any  considerable  distance  inland.  Grand  river  is 
the  largest :  it  empties  into  Lake  Michigan :  its  whole  course  is  about  150  miles, 
and  it  is  navigable  50  miles  from  the  lake  to  the  rapids  for  sloops  and  steam- 
boats, and  above  that  point  there  is  sufficient  deoth  ot  water  for  boats  50  miles 
farther.  The  St.  Joseph *s  river  is  a  considerable  stream,  and  empties  into  Lake 
Michigan  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  territory.  It  is,  like  Grand  river,  navi- 
gable for  large  sloops  to  the  rapids,  and  above  them  has  a  still  farther  extent  of 
boat  navigation.  It  flows  through  a  very  fertile  region,  variegated  by  praiiies 
^nd  high  forests ;  the  countijr  on  this  river  is  not  surpassed,  in  point  of  beauty 
and  fertility,  by  any  in  the  Lnion*  The  other  considerable  streams  which  flow 
into  Lake  Michigan  are  the  Kalamazoo,  Grand,  Maskegon,  Pentwater,  Manistic, 
and  Aux  Betises.  Those  which  flow  into  Lake  Erie  are  the  Raisin  and  Huron 
rivers.  The  Clinton  is  the  only  considerable  river  which  falls  into  Lake  St. 
Clair.  The  Belle,  and  Black,  orDulude,  fall  into  St.  Clair  river.  The  Saginaw, 
running  northward,  falls  into  Saginaw  Bay,  of  Lake  Huron.  Many  other,  but 
smaller  streams,  fall  into  the  same  lake,  such  as  the  Thunder  Bay,  Sandy,  Aux 
Carpe  and  Cheboeigon  rivers. 

Wheat,  Indian  com,  and  the  other  productions  of  this  section  of  the  Union,  are 
raised  easily,  and  in  abundance.  It  is  a  country  highly  favourable  to  cultivated 
grasses.  No  inland  country,  according  to  its  age,  population,  and  circumstances, 
has  a  greater  trade.  A  number  of  steam-boats  and  lake  vessels  are  constantly 
plying  in  this  trade,  which  is  with  Detroit,  Chicago,  Ohio  and  New  York. 

The  climate  of  this  region,  in  consequence  of  its  being  level  and  peninsular, 
and  adjacent  to  such  large  bodies  of  water,  is  more  temperate  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  its  latitude.  The  southern  counties  have  mild  winters,  and  the  spring 
opens  as  early  as  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  latitude :  the  po- 
sition of  the  northern  division  subjects  it  to  a  Canadian  temperature.  The  winter 
commences  early  in  November, ^nd  does  not  terminate  until  the  end  of  March. 

The  population,  in  1810,  was  45-28 ;  in  1820, 9048 ;  in  1830, 31,639 ;  in  1640, 
812,267.  Of  these  113,395  were  white  males;  98,165  do.  females;  393  oo-, 
loured  males ;  314  do.  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  56,521 ;  in  commerce, 
728 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  6890 ;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  24 ;  do.  canals, 
lakes, ^nd  rivers,  166 ;  in  mining,  40;  in  the  lesrned  professions,  904. 

There  were  in  1840,  30,144  horses  and  mules;  185,190  neat  cattle;  99,618 
sheep ;  295,890  swine ;  poultry  was  produced  to  the  value  of  $82,730.  There 
were  produced  2,157,108  bushels  of  wheat;  127,802  of  barfey;  2,114,057  of 
oats ;  34,236  of  rye ;  2,227,039  of  Indian  com ;  1 13,592  of  buckwheat ;  2,109,205 
of  potatoes ;  153,375  pounds  of  wool ;  1,329,784  of  sugar ;  130,805  tons  of  hay ; 
755  of  hemp  or  flax.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  $301,052 ;  of  the 
orchard  at  $16,905 ;  and  or  lumber  at  $392,325. 

The  exports  of  Michigan,  in  1840,  amounted  to  $162,229 ;  and  the  imports  to 
0138,610.  Capital  employed  in  foreign  trade  $177,500 ;  capital  employed  in  the 
T^tail  trade  $2,228,988 ;  capital  employed  in  the  lake  fisheries  $28,640. 

The  amount  of  home-maae  or  family  articles  was  $113,955 ;  capital  employed 
in  manufactures,  in  1840,  $3,112,240 ;  more  than  $^,400,000  of  which  was  in- 
▼ested  in  flouring,  and  other  mills. 

Michigan  University,  at  Ann  Arbor,  has  departments  of  literature,  science,  and 
the  arts,  and  of  law  and  medicine.  It  has  academic  branches  at  Detroit,  Ann 
Arbor,  Monroe,  Kalamazoo,  White  Pigeon,  and  Tecumseh.  Marshall  College, 
at  Mafshall,  and  Sl  Philip's  College,  near  Detroit,  are  respectable  institutions. 
These  colleges  had,  in  1840,  158  students.  There  were  in  the  State  12  acade- 
mies, witii  485  students ;  and  975  common  and  primary  schools,  with  29,701 
scholars.  There  were  2173  white  persons,  over  20  years  of  age,  that  could  nei- 
ther TC^d  nor  write. 

J.  In  1836  the  Presbyterians  had  42  churches  and  19 ministers;  the  Baptists  had 
17  churches  and  11  ministers;  the  Roman  Catholics  had  one  bishop  and  18 
ministers;  the  Episcopalians  had  one  bishop  and  4  ministers;  and  the  Metho- 
dists were  considerably  numerous. 

The  most  important  works  of  internal  improvement  are  the  Central  Rail-road, 
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now  completed  from  Detroit  to  Jackson,  80  milee;  the  Southern  Railroad  is 
obmpleted  and  in  operation  from  Monroe  to  Adrian,  36  miles.  The  Erie  and 
Kalamazoo  Railroad  is  in  operation,  SO  miles,  from  Toledo  to  Adrian.  The 
Detroit  and  Pontiae  Rail-road  is  in  operation,  d5  miles,  from  Detroit  to  Pontiac. 
Other  works  which  have  been  projected  are,  for  the  present,  suspended  or  aban- 
doned. 

The  city  of  Detroit,  the  capital  of  Michigan,  stands  on  the  western  shore  of 
Detroit  river,  which  unites  Lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair.  Few  places  are  better  situ- 
cted  for  a  commeroial  city,  and  few  have  a  mow  solid  promise  of  permanent  pros- 
perity. It  is  reffnlarly  laid  out  with  the  streets  *crossintr  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  chief  pablic  buildings  are  the  State^House,  City  Hall,  S  churches, 
4  banks,  3  market-houses,  a  theatre,  circus.  State  Penitentiary,  County  Jail,  Go- 
vernment Magazine,  Mechanics'  Hall,  &c.  There  are  3  female  seminaries,  seve- 
ral high  schools  for  boys,  and  12  public  schools.  The  Michigan  State  Library 
contains  2000  volumes.  Detroit  is  finely  situated  for  trade ;  the  navigation  of  the 
river  and  lake  are  open  about  8  months  in  the  year.  The  arrivals  of  vessels  and 
steam-boats  is  about  300  annually,  and  clearances  the  same.  The  tonnage  of 
the  port,  in  1840,  was  11,432.    Population,  9102. 

Monroe,  on  the  river  Raisin,  2^  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  town  of  consider- 
able trade.  A  ship  canal,  100  feet  wide  and  12  deep,  connects  it  with  the  lakes; 
steam-boats  from  Buffalo  and  Detroit  stop  here.  Population,  1703.  Adrain, 
higher  up  on  the  same  river,  has  2496  inhabitants.  St.  Joseph's,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St  Joseph's  river,  is  the  most  important  town  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Marehall,  on  the  Kalamazoo  river,  and  Pontiac,  at  the  northern  termi- 
nation of  the  Detroit  and  Pontiac  Rail-road,  are  thriving  towns  in  the  interior. 
Mackinaw,  on  Michillimackinac  Island,  in  the  northern  part  of  Lake  Huron,  was 
long  noted  for  its  fur  trade.  Sault  St.  Mary  (pronounced  Soo  St  Mary)  is  on 
the  river  St  Mary,  near  to  where  it  flows  out  of  Lake  Superior;  it  is  the  most 
northern  town  in  the  State,  and  has  about  900  inhabitants.  Great  quantities  of 
white  fish  and  lake  trout  are  caught  here ;  thev  are  salted  and  exoorted  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  The  navigation  is  closed  n-om  the  middle  of  November  until 
the  1st  of  May.  In  winter  the  thermometer  often  sinks  to  20^  or  30^  below  zero, 
and  the  mercury  sometimes  freezes. 


STATE   OF   MISSOURI. 


Missouri  is  bounded  north  by  Iowa ;  west  by  the  Western  or  Indian  Territory ; 
east  by  the  Mississippi  river,  which  separates  it  from  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee ;  and  south  by  the  State  of  Arkansas.  Its  length  is  about  280  miles, 
and  medium  breadth  230,  the  area  being  about  65,000  square  miles*  The  Mis- 
sissippi river  forms  the  whole  of  the  eastern,  and  the  Missouri  a  portion  of  the 
western  boundary  of  the  State.  The  western  line  of  the  State,  south  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  is  the  meridian  which  passes  through  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
Kansas  and  the  Missouri  rivera. 

Besides  the  great  rivere  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  this  State  is  watered  by 
othere  of  smaller  magnitude.  The  largest  are  the  Osa^e,  Grand,  Salt,  Chariton, 
Gasconade,  Merrimac  or  Maranec,  Big  Black,  and  St  Francis.  The  Osage  is  a 
large  river,  navigable  for  boats  660  miles.  Between  the  Osaee  and  Missouri,  and 
north  of  the  latter,  the  country  is  undulating  and  agreeably  divereified ;  while  in 
the  south-east,  between  the  Big  Black  river  and  the  Mississippi,  the  whole  tract, 
with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  on  the  border  of  the  latter,  is  a  low',  inun- 
dated morass,  forming  a  portion  of  the  great  swamp  of  which  the  principal  part 
is  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

.  The  lands  bordering  on  the  Missouri  are  very  fertile.  They  consist  of  a  stra- 
tum of  black  alluvial  soil,  of  unknown  depth*  On  receding  from  the  banks  of 
the  rivera,  the  land  rises,  passing  sometimes  gradually,  and  sometimes  abruptly, 
into  elevated  barrens,  flinty  ridges,  and  rocky  cliffs.  A  portion  of  the  State  is, 
therefore,  unfit  for  cultivation;  but  this  part  of  it,  however,  is  rich  in  mineral 
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tmsoTee.  The  land  it  either  veiy  fertile  or  veiy  poor ;  it  isi  either  bottom  land 
or  elifft  either  prairie  or  barren :  there  is  Tery  little  of  an  intermediate  quality. 
The  elimate  is  remarkably  serene  and  temperate,  and  Tery  fiiTourable  to  health. 

Missoari  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  grazinff  country,  and  large  herds  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  swine  are  raised.  Beef,  pork,  tallow,  hides,  and  lire-stock  constitute 
important  articles  of  export  Cotton  is  produced  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  but  not  in  considerable  quantities ;  tobacco  is  more  extensively  grown,  and 
hemp,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  the  other  cereal  grains  are  cultiTated  with  success. 

The  lead  mines  of  Missouri  are  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  8000  square 
miles ;  the  centre  of  the  lead  district  is  about  70  miles  south-west  from  St.  Louis. 
These  mines  were  wrought  by  the  French  100  years  ago.  In  1840,  there  was 
made  here  about  3400  fbns  of  lead.  South  of  the  lead  region  is  the  noted  iron 
monntain,  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  the  kind  in  the  world  ;  it  is  a  mile 
broad  at  its  base,  3  miles  long,  and  from  300  to  450  feet  high,  filled  with  mica- 
!  ceous  oxide  of  iron,  which  yields  80  per  cent,  of  the  pure  metal.  Not  far  distant 
is  another  body  of  iron  ore  equally  rich,  called  the  Pilot  Knob,  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide  at  the  base,  and  300  feet  high.  In  this  region  are  likewise  found  copper,  1 
zinc,  manganese,  antimony,  calamine,  cobalt,  te. 

Numerous  shot-factories  are  established  along  the  high  rocky  bluffs  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  renders  the  erection  of  towers  unnecessary.  Iron  is  found  in 
inexhaustible  quantities,  and  is  pretty  extensively  wrought.  Coal  also  abounds 
particularly  along  the  Missouri,  and  aluminous  and  nitrous  earth,  marble,  salt- 
springs,  sulphuretted  and  thermal  waters,  &c.,  occur. 

The  population  of  the  State,  in  1810,  was  19,833;  in  1820,  66,586;  in  1830, 
140,074;  in  1840,  383,702;  of  whom  58,240  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  popula- 
tion, 173,470  were  white  males;  150,418  white  females;  883  coloured  males; 
691  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  92,408 ;  in  commerce^  2522 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trades,  11,100;  in  mming,  742;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  39; 
do.  rivers,  lakes  and  canals,  1885;  in  the  learned  professions,  1496.  By  a  cen- 
sus taken  by  authority  of  the  State  in  1844,  the  population  was  found  to  hsve 
increased  to  511,937,  of  whom  70,300  were  slaves. 

There  were  in  1840, 196,132  horses  and  mules;  433,875  neat  cattle;  348,018 
sheep;  1,271,161  swine.  There  were  produced,  1,037,386  bushels  of  wheat; 
68,608  of  rye ;  17,332,524  of  Indian  com ;  15,318  of  buckwheat ;  9801  of  barley ; 
2,234,947  of  oats;  783,768  of  potatoes;  562,265  pounds  of  wool ;  9,067,913  of 
J  tobacco;  121,121  of  cotton;  274,853  of  sugar;  49,083  tons  of  hay;  18,010  of 
hemp  or  flax ;  poultry  valued  at  $270,647.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued 
at  9100,432;  of  the  orchard,  at  f  90,878  ;  of  lumber,  at  $70,355. 

Home-made  or  family  manufactures  amounted  to  $1,149,544 ;  9  woollen  manu- 
I  factories  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $13,750;  2  furnaces  produced  180 
tons  of  cast-iron,  and  4  (brges  produced  118  tons  of  bar-iron ;  21  smeltingohousee 
produced  5,295,455  pounds  of  lead ;  69  persons  produced  249,302  bushels  of 
bituminous  coal;  36  persons  produced  13,150  busnels  of  salt;  machinery  was 
produced  to  the  amount  of  $190,412;  293  distilleries  produced  506,368  gallons 
of  distilled  spirits;  7  breweries  produced  374,700  gallons  of  beer;  wagons  and 
carriages  were  produced  to  the  amount  of  $97,112;  64  flouring-mills  produced 
49,363  barrels  of  flour,  and,  with  other  mills,  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of 
$960,058.   The  total  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufaeturss  was  $2,704,405. 

The  University  of  St.  Lmiis  was  founded  In  1829;  Kemper  College,  at  St. 
Louis,  in  1840";  St  Mary^s  College,  at  the  Barrens  in  St  Genevieve  county,  in 
iS30 ;  Marion  College,  in  Marion  county,  in  1831 ;  St.  Charles  College,  in  1839 ; 
and  Missouri  University,  at  Columbia,  in  1840;  Fayette  College,  at  Fayette,  is 
a  new  institution.  In  the  colleges  founded  before  1839,  there  were,  in  1840,  495 
students.  There  were  in  the  State,  47  academies  with  1926  students;  and  642 
common  and  primary  schools,  with  16,788  scholars  There  were  19,457  white 
peiBons  over  20  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

In  1836,  the  Methodists  had  51  travelling  preachers,  and  8692  members ;  the 
Baptists  had  146  churches,  86  ministers,  and  4972  communicants ;  the  Presbyte- 
rians had  33  churches  and  17  ministers ;  the  Roman  Catholics  had  one  bishop  I 
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tnd  30  ministers ;  the  Episcopalians  had  three  ministers.  There  were  besidesy  a 
number  of  Cumberland  and  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians. 

St  Louis  is  the  commercial  capital  of  Missouri,  and  the  largest  town  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  built  on  two  banks,  the  first,  not  much  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  river,  contains  two  narrow  streets  running  parallel  with  its  course, 
and  the  second,  or  higher  bank,  which  spreads  out  into  a  wide  plain  Ie  the  rear, 
[comprises  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  upper  part  is  well  laid  oet,  with  spacious  and 
wide  streets.  This  city  was  founded  m  1764,  but  it  continued  to  be  an  inconsi- 
derable village  while  the  country  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  and 
French.  It  is  the  emporium  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  and  must 
continue  to  increase  in  importance  as  the  vast  regions  to  the  north  and  west 
become  settled.  The  lead  mines  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  establishments  connected 
with  the  Indian  agencies,  land-offices,  &c.,  adso  create  s#good  deal  of  business. 
The  population  is  now  chiefly  composed  of  Americans,  besides  French,  Ger- 
mans, &a  The  city  contains  21  churches,  a  Land-Office,  Theatre,  Bank,  2  In- 
surance Companies,  Museum,  Masonic  Hall,  2  Orphan  Asylums,  the  Sl  Louis 
Universi^,  Western  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  80  schools,  and  a  United 
States  Arsenal.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  raised  by  steam-power  from  the 
Mississippi  to  a  reservoir  on  an  elevated  ancient  mound,  whence  it  is  distributed 
over  the  town  in  iron  pipes.  A  company  is  also  formed  for  lighting  the  streets 
with  gas.  St.  Louis  is  tne  principal  dep6t  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  who 
have  a  large  establishment  here  with  1000  men  in  their  employ,  who  collect  and 
dispose  of  a  vast  amount  of  furs.  The  arrivals  of  steam-boats  at  this  port  have 
amounted  to  800  in  a  year,  with  a  tonnage  of  100,000  tons.  Population  in  1830, 
6852;  in  1840,  16,469;  in  1844,  34,140.  Jeffiarson  United  States'  barracks  are 
on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  10  miles  below  the  city,  and  can  accommodate 
about  700  men. 

St.  Charles,  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  same  distance 
from  St.  Louis,  is  a  pleasant  villajge,  with  1042  inhabitants,  of  whom  many  are  of 
French  descent;  it  consists  of  ^e  streets  that  run  parallel  with  the  river,  on 
which  are  some  handsome  buildings.  St.  Charles  was  for  a  number  of  years  the 
capital  of  the  State. 

Jefferson  city,  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  Mis|ouri  river,  and  near  the  centre  of 
the  State,  is  the  capital  of  Missouri ;  it  contains  the  State-House,  and  a  Peniten- 
tiary ;  its  site  is  not  a  fortunate  selection,  and  it  has  not  in  consequence  proe- 
S»ed.  Population,  1175.  Higher  up  the  stream  are  the  villages  of  Franklin, 
ooneville,  Keytesville,  Lexington,  and  Liberty. 

Independence,  a  town  south  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  near  the  western  boun- 1 
dary  or  the  State,  is  the  point  from  whence  the  traders  to  Santa  Fe  and  the  emi- 
grants to  Oregon  coaunence  their  respective  journeys.  Such  numbers  sometimes 
collect  on  these  occasions,  that  they  cannot  be  accommodated  with  lodgings  in 
the  town,  but  encamp  in  the  fields  in  the  vicinity.  Platte  city,  on  Platte  river, 
and  Weston  on  the  Mississippi,  above  Fort  Leavenworth,  are  thriving  towns. 
Hereulanenm,  30  miles  below  St.  Louis,  is  a  small  town,  which  contains  nume- 
rous shot-works,  and  serves  as  one  of  the  ports  of  the  lead  district.  Population, 
1607.  St  Genevieve  is  another  old  French  viila^,  built  on  a  high  alluvial  bank 
which  the  river  is  now  washing  away.  Cape  Girardeau,  situated  on  a  high  bluff 
in  the  midst  of  a  rich  district,  is  the  dep6t  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State.     Po- 

Ipulatton,  1728.  New  Madrid  is  an  inconsiderable  village,  on  a  high  alluvial 
bank,  which,  like  that  of  St  Genevieve,  has  been  mosUy  carried  away  by  the 
river.  The  village  also  suffered  from  the  earthquake  of  l&l  1.  Popmktion,  about 
600. 

STATE  OF  ARKANSAS. 

Arkahsas  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Missouri,  east  by  the  Mississippi  rrver, 
which  separates  it  from  Tennessee  and  the  State  of  Mississippi,  south  by  Lou- 
isiana, and  west  by  the  Western  or  Indian  Territory  and  the  northern  part  of 
Texas.    Its  southern  line  is  the  33^  of  north  latitude ;  the  northern  36®  30'.     Its 
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length,  from  north  to  south,  is  345  miles,  and  mean  breadth  about  313 ;  its  area 
is  51,960  square  miles. 

The  principal  river,  besides  the  Mississippi,  is  the  Arkansas.  Its  coarse  is 
nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  State  from  west  to  east ;  and  it  affords  at  all 
times  steam-boat  navigation  to  Little  Rock,  300  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  occa- 
sionally to  Fort  Gibson,  nearly  350  miles  farther.  The  other  important  streams 
are  the  Red  river,  St.  Francis,  White,  and  Washita  rivers. 

The  surface  of  the  country  exhibits  much  variety.  In  the  eastern  portion, 
along  the  Mississippi  river,  it  is  level,  and  oflen  overflown  by  that  noble  river. 
In  the  central  part  it  is  undulating  and  broken,  and  in  the  western  section  it  is 
traversed  by  the  Ozark  Mountains,  which  are  estimated  to  attain  an  altitude  of 
about  2000  feet  above  the  ocean.  The  other  considerable  elevations  are  the  Black 
Hills,  north  of  the  Arkansas,  and  the  W*ashita  Hills,  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Washita  river.  The  soil  is  of  all  qualities,  from  the  most  productive  to  the  most 
sterile ;  much  of  it  is  of  the  latter  description.  It  has,  however,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  excellent  land  to  enable  it  to  become  a  rich  and  populous  State. 

Of^the  products  of  Arkansas,  cotton  is  the  staple;  com  and  sweet-potatoes 
thrive  well;  wheat,  and  other  small  grains,  have  not  been  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent;  peaches  are  remarkably  fine ;  but  apples  do  not  succeed  so  well.  The  wild 
fruits,  grapes,  plums,  &c.,  are  abundant  Among  the  curiosities  may  be  men- 
tioned the  vast  masses  of  sea-shells  that  are  found  in  different  places:  they 
answer  a  valuable  purpose  to  the  inhabitants,  who  collect  and  bum  them  for  lime. 

The  hot  or  warm  springs,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Washita  river,  are  among 
the  most  interesting  curiosities  of  the  country ;  they  are  remarkably  limpid  and 
pare,  and  are  used  by  the  people  who  resort  there  for  health,  for  culinary  purposes. 
They  have  been  analyzed,  and  exhibit  no  mineral  properties  beyond  common 
spring-water.  Their  efficacy  undoubtedly  results  from  the  refreshing  mountain 
breezes,  the  conveniences  of  warm  and  tepid  bathing,  and  the  novel  and  romantic 
scenery  of  the  surrounding  regions. 

The  population  of  Arkansas  in  1830,  was  30,388 ;  in  1840,  97,574 ;  of  which 
19,935  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  43,311  were  white  males;  34,963 
white  females ;  248  coloured  males ;  217  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agri- 
culture, 26,355 ;  in  commerce,  215 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1 173 ;  navigating 
the  ocean,  3;  do.  rivers,  canals,  &c.,  39;  in  the  learned  professions,  301. 

There  were,  in  1840,. 51,473  horses  and  mules;  188,786  neat  cattle ;  4^,151 
sheep;  393,058  8\^ine.  There  were  produced,  105,878  bushels  of  wheat; 
4,846,642  of  Indian  com;  189,553  of  oats;  293,608  of  potatoes;  6,038,642 
pounds  of  cotton;  148,439  of. tobacco.  The  capital  employed  in  foreign  trade 
amounted  to  $91,000;  capital  in  the  retail  trade,  $1,578,719. 

The  home-made  or  family  articles  made  in  1840  amounted  to  $489,750..  There 
is  but  little  attention  yet  bestowed  on  manufactures ;  the  capital  employed  in 
them  amounted  to  $424,467. 

There  is  no  college  in  this  State.  There  were  8  academies,  with  300  students ; 
113  schools,  with  2614  scholare.  The  principal  religious  denominations  are  M^ 
thodists  and  Baptists ;  there  are  also  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

Littie  Rock,  the  capital  of  Arkansas,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  Arkansas  river, 
and  at  the  head  of  permanent  steam-boat  navigation  on  that  stream.  It  is  on  a 
high  bluff,  elevated  from  150  to  200  feet  above  the  river,  and  is  the  first  place  in 
which  rocks  occur  above  its  mouth.  It  is  reffularly  laid  out,  and  contains  a  Suite- 
Honse,  Court-House,  Jail,  5  churches,  8  banks,  a  theatre,  an  academy,  a  United 
States  Arsenal,  United  States  Land  Office,  Penitentiary,  21  stores,  2.  steam  saw- 
mills, 500  dwellings,  and  about  3000  inhabitants. 

Helena,  on  the  west  bank  of  Mississippi  river,  contains  a  Coart-Hoose,  Jail, 
U.  S.  Land  Office,  10  stores,  and  500  inhabitants..  Fayetteville  contains  a  Conrt- 
Honse,  Jail,  a  U.  S.  Land  Office,  and  about  450  inhabitants.  Columbia,  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  has  a  Court-House,  Jail,  75  dwellings,  and  500  inhabitants. 
Arkansas,  on  the  north  bank  of  Arkansas  river,  on  a  high  bluff  with  flats  in  the 
'Vicinity,  which  are  inundated  at  times  by  the  White  river,  contains  a  Court- 
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Hoaldf  Jail,  about  60  dwellings,  and  300  inhabitants.  These  aie  tbe  most  im- 
portant towns.  Sinee  the  opening  of  tha  Great  Raft,  and  the  hnprovement  of  the 
navigation  of  Red  riter,  this  section  of  the  State  has  been  improring. 


THE  STATE  OP  IOWA. 

This  State  comprises  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  late  Territory  of  Iowa,  it  lies 
immediately  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  north  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  It 
has  an  area  of  45,000  square  miles.  The  south-eastern  section  of  the  territory  is 
the  only  part  yet  settled,  and  is  a  beautiful,  fertile,  healthful  reffion,  interspersed 
witli  timber  land  and  prairie,  and  abounding  in  springs  and  mill-streams. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Iowa,  besides  the  MississioDi,  which  forms  its  eastern 
boundary,  are  the  Blue-Earth,  Upper  Iowa,  Turkey,  Maquekota,  Wapsipimeeon, 
Red-Cedar,  Iowa,  Chicagua  or  Skunk,  and  Des  Moines. 

The  products  of  the  soil  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  neighbouring  States :  i 
wheat,  com,  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes,  all  grow  with  gi^at  luxuriance,  and  are  of 
excellent  quality.  The  miqeral  region  of  Iowa  appears  to  be  connected  with  that 
of  Wisconsin,  and  is  equally  rich  in  metal.  The  limits  of  the  country  containing 
the  lead  ore  are  unknown,  but  it  probably  extends  hundreds  of  miles  towards,  and 
into  the  State  of  Missouri :  besides  lead ;  copper,  iron  and  coal  are  known  to 
abound. 

Few  portions  of  the  United  States  have  excited  so  much  attention  as  Iowa ;  it 
is  settling  more  rapidly  than  any  other  portion  of  the  western  country  with  enter- 
prising and  industrious  inhabitants.  A  number  of  towns  have  been  laid  out ;  of 
which  some  that  are  situated  on  the  Mississippi,  are  increasing  very  fast. 

Iowa  was  erected  into  a  separate  territorial  government  June  1838,  and  an  act 
was  passed  by  Congress, and  approved  March  3, 1845,  admitting  it  into  the  Union 
as  a  State,  subject  to  the  condition  of  being  approved  of  or  rejected  by  the  people 
at  the  next  ensQing  election.  The  population,  in  1840,  was  43,111.  Or  these 
there  were  employed  in  agriculture  10,469;  in  commerce  355;  in  manufactures 
and  trades  1629 ;  in  mining  217 ;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  and  canals  91 ; 
in  the  learned  professions  365. 

There  were  in  Iowa,  in  1840,  10,794  horses  and  mules ;  38,049  neat  cattle ; 
15,354  sheep ;  104,899  swine ;  poultry  was  valued  at  $16,529.  There  were  pro- 
duced 154,693  bushels  of  wheat;  3792  of  rye;  1,406,241  of  Indian  com;  6212 
of  buckwheat;  216,385  of  oats;  728  of  bariey;  234,063  of  potatoes;  23,039 
pounds  of  wool;  8706  of  tebacco;  41,450  of  sugar;  17,953  tons  of  hay;  313  of 
hemp  or  flax.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  $23,609 ;  of  lumber  at 
$50,280 ;  of  skins  and  furs  at  $33,594. 

Home-made  or  family  manufactures,  in  1840,  amounted  to  $25,966.  The 
total  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  $199,645. 

The  University  of  Iowa,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  has  been  chartered  by  the  territo- 
rial legislature,  under  the  direction  of  21  trustees  ;  7  academies  have  been  incor- 
porated. In  1840  there  was  in  operation  one  academy  with  25  students.  There 
were  63  common  and  primary  schools,  with  1500  scholars. 

Iowa  City,  the  capital  of  the  territory,  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Iowa 
river,  and  70  miles  from  the  Mississippi:  population  800:  houses  150.  The 
capitol  is  a  handsome  edifice  built  in  the  Doric  style  of  architecture,  120  feet  by 
60.  Burlington,  the  first  capital  of  Iowa,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  250  miles  above  St.  Louis.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains 
several  public  buildings ;  the  stores  are  numerous,  and  the  business  is  very  con- 
siderable. Population,  1400.  Dubuque  is  also  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  about  180  miles  higher  up  tnat  stream  than  Burlington ;  it  is  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  mining  district  of  Iowa,  and  some  of  the  finest  lead  mines 
in  the  United  States  are  in  its  vicinity.  Among  its  churches  is  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic cathedral  of  stone :  there  are  various  public  buildings,  and  a  number  of  stores : 
the  trade  of  the  town  is  important  and  valuable.  Population,  1300.  Peru,  Da- 
venport, Bloomington,  Fort  Madison,  Montrose,  ana  Mount  Pleasant,  are  the 
^her  principal  towns.  ^^ 
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'  WISCONSIN  TERRITORY, 

Thiis  terrltofy  was  erected  into  a  separate  goTernroent  in  1836,  and  for  two 
years  afterwards  included  Iowa  within  its  limits.  It  stretches  from  the  Missis- 
sippi river  on  the  west  to  Lake  Michigan  on  tlie  east,  and  from  the  northern  boan- 
dary  of  the  Union  to  the  State  of  Ulinois  on  the  south.  It  is  in  length  near  600 
miles,  and  from  100  to  300  miles  in  breadth ;  containing  probably  an  area  of 
100,000  square  miles.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  territory  is  still  inhabited 
by  Indians. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  the  St.  Croix,  Chip- 

Seway,  Wisconsin,  Rock  river,  &c. ;  the  St  Louis,  Montreal,  and  other  streams, 
owing  into  Lake  Superior ;  the  Mennomonie  and  Fox  rivers  of  Green  Bay,  and 
others.  In  some  parts  of  the  territory  the  soil  is  veiy  fertile,  and  produces  large 
crops  of  the  various  grajns  common  to  this  section  of  the  Union.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Michigan  the  water-courses,  ponds,  and  marshes,  are  covered  with  wild 
rice,  which  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  Indians, 

Wisconsin  is  rich  in  minerals :  lead  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  also 
•opper  and  iron.  The  lead  region  comprises  a  portion  of  the  richest  lead  deposits 
in  the  world :  it  extends  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  Wisconsin 
to  the  Rock  river,  and  on  the  west  it  connects  with  the  lead  region  of  Iowa. 
Lead  mining  is  carried  on  extensively,  as  well  as  that  of  copper :  about  6400 
tons  of  lead  were  made  here  in  1840. 

The  population,  in  1840,  was  30,945;  of  these  18,768  were  white  males; 
11,992  do.  females;  101  were  coloured  males;  84  Aa,  females;  employed  in 
agricultore,  7047;  in  commerce,  479;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1814;  in 
mining,  479;  in  navigating  lakes,  rivers,  canals,  &c.,  233 ;  in  the  learned  pro- 
fesfiioos,  859. 

There  were  in  the  territory,  in  1840,  5735  horses  and  mules;  30,369  neat 
cattle;  3463  sheep;  51,383  swine;  poultry  was  raised  to  the  value  ofHll6,167. 
There  were  produced  212,316  bushels  of  wheat ;  1965  of  rye ;  379,359  of  Indian 
com;  10,654  of  buckwheat;  11,062  of  bariey;  406,514  of  oats;  419,608  of 
potatoes;  6777  pounds  of  wool;  135,288  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy 
were  valued  at  iS5,677 ;  the  amount  of  lumber  produced  was  $303,393 ;  of  skins 
and  furs  9134,776. 

Home-made  articles  amounted  to  $13,567 ;  and  the  capital  employed  In  manu- 
factures to  $635,926 ;  40  smeltin^-houses  produced  15,139,350  pounds  of  lead. 

No  college  has  been  established  in  Wisconsin ;  but  33,040  acres  of  land  have 
been  ^ntM  for  a  university.  The  land  has  been  advantageously  located.  There 
were,  in  1840,  two  academies,  with  65  students ;  and  77  common  and  primary 
schools,  with  1937  scholare. 

Fort  Winnebai^o,  a  United  States'  garrison,  stands  at  the  portage  between  the 
Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivera ;  the  watere  of  the  two  streams  here  approach  so  close 
to  each  other,  and  are  so  nearly  on  a  level,  that  boats,  in  wet  seasons,  have  been 
floated  from  one  to  the  other.  A  canal  is  in  progress  of  construction  for  the  pur- 
pose of  connecting  these  rivera.  In  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay  are  the  thriving 
villages  of  Green  Bay,  Navarino,  and  Depem.  The  former  has  a  fins  harbour, 
aad  u  a  place  of  considerable  business. 

The  principal  settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  are  Prairie  dn  Chien,  Cassville, 
Uc.x  the  former  is  about  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wiseonsin  river:  it 
is  situated  on  a  beautiful  prairie,  and  has  been  long  inhabited,  mostly  by  French 
traders  and  their  descendants,  half-breeds,  &o.  CsssviUq  is  some  distance  south 
of  tho  Wisconsin  river ;  Belmont,  Mineral  Point,  and  Dodgoville  are  at  various 
distances  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  between  it  and  Lake  Michigan:  they  are 
situated  in  a  rich  mining  district 

Madison,  the  capital  of  Wisconsin,  is  situated  between  the  3d  and  4th  lakes 
of  the  chain  called  the  Four  Lakes,  and  on  a  branch  of ^  the  Rock  river.  It  was 
laid  out  in  1837,  and  contained,  in  1840,  about  70  houses  and  376  inhabitants. 
The  most  important  public  building  is  the  capital,  a  fine  stone  edifice  built  st  the 
expense  of  the  General  Government:  it  may  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  10  miles 
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in  erery  direction.  Milwaukie,  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  the  most 
important  town  in  the  territory ;  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  the 
best  harbour  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  between  Chicago  and  Green  Bay. 
Population,  in  1843,  2800. 

The  aborigines  in  Wisconsin  are  the  Chippeways,  Mennomonies,  and  Stock- 
bridge  Indians :  the  latter,  from  New  York,  are  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Green 
Bay.  Among  these  tribes,  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  a  num- 
ber of  missionaries  in  different  parts  of  the  territory. 


WESTERN   OR  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Tbc  Western  or  Indian  Territoxy  is  the  country  assigned  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  for  the  future  residence  of  the  Indians  who  have  emigrated 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Union.  It  is  about  600  miles  in  extent  from  north  to 
south  in  the  eastern,  and  in  the  western  part  about  300 ;  and  from  east  to  west, 
immediately  beyond  Arkansas,  it  is  about  330 ;  but,  westward  of  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  Missouri,  it  is  full  600  miles  in  breadth.  It  contains  an  area  of 
about  340,000  square  miles. 

A  belt  of  about  300  miles  of  this  region,  adjoining  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  is 
favourable  for  settlement :  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  it  is  watered  by  nu- 
merous rivers,  none  of  which,  however,  are  suitable  for  navigation.  The  chief 
streams  are  the  Red,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Platte»  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The 
country,  in  its  general  character,  is  high  and  undulating,  rather  level  than  hilly. 

The  atmosphere  is  salubrious,  and  the  climate  precisely  such  as  is  desired ; 
bein^  about  the  same  as  that  inhabited  by  the  Indians  to  ilie  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  contains  coal,  some  lead  and  iron  ore,  and  many  saline  springrs,  suitable 
for  manufacturing  salt  The  most  serious  defect  is  a  want  of  timber ;  but  it  is 
one  whi^  time  will  remedy,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
timber  in  prairie  countries  which  have  been  settled ;  where  the  grazing  of  stock, 
by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  grass,  renders  the  annual  fires  less  destructive  to 
the  growth  of  wood :  the  prairies  are  covered  with  grass,  much  of  which  is  of 
suitable  length  for  the  scvthe.  This  country  will  nrwiuce,  it  is  believed^  all  the 
varieties  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  agricultural  products,  which  are  raised  in  the 
States  of  the  same  latitude  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  also  admirably  adapted 
for  the  raising  of  domestic  animals  of  every  description. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1844,  the  population  of  the  Western  Territory  amounted 
to  94,537  Indians,  three-fourths  of  whom  have  emigrated  from  the  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  The  remainder  appertain  to  tribes  long  resident  in  this 
region.   The  numbers  belonging  to  each  class  and  tribe  respectively  are  as  follows : 


INDXOBNOUS  TSIBBS. 

Piwneei 13,500 

OugM 4.113 

Kansas 1,700 

Oroafaai 1,400 

Otoes  and  M isaouriet      050 

Puncahs 8U0 

Quapaws 400 


BMIORANT  TRIBES. 


ilVMal  31,868 


Chernkeea 85.311 

Creeks 84.534 

Choctaws 18,410 

Florida  or  Seminole  Ind.    4,111 
Chi  ppewas,  Octa  was,  and 

Pottawatomies St,096 

Deta  wares 1,050 

Bhawanees 897 

Kickapoos 505 


Beneeaa  and  Sbawa- 
nees 

Weas 

Peortas  and  Kaakas- 
ktaa .^... 

Senecas 

Piankeshaws 


311 
170 

150 
135 

98 


TbUl  78,305 


In  addition  to  the  alcove,  there  are  31,587  Indians,  of  various  tribes,  now  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  under  treaty  stipulations  to  remove  west  of  that  stream :  many 
of  them  are  making  preparations  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  whole,  no  doubt,  will 
in  a  few  years,  be  permanently  settled  in  the  territory  assigned  them. 

The  Choctaws,  Creeks,  and  Cherokees,  are  the  most  advanced  towards 
civilization  of  any  of  the  foregoing  tribes.  They  have  generally  good  houses, 
well-fenced  and  well-tilled  fields,  and  own  horses  and  cattle  to  a  considerable 
extent :  they  have  also  native  mechanics  and  merchants.  They  carry  on 
spinning  and  weaving,  and  have  some  saw  and  grist-mills  and  cotton-gins.  They 
have  adopted  an  improved  system  of  government :  the  Choctaws  and  Creeks 
have  a  written  constitution;  and  the  former  have  inlrodnoed  trial  by  jury. 
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The  cottDtiy  of  the  ChoctawSt  or  Choctawland,  the  most  eouthern  in  this  Terri- 
tory, is  sitoated  between  the  Red  river  on  the  south,  and  the  Canadian  river  and 
the  Arkansas  north :  it  is  320  miles  in  length,  and  from  65  to  110  in  breadth.  It 
is  divided  into  three  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  chief. 

The  Creek  country  is  north  of  Choctawland,  and -west  of  the  Neosho,  a  branch 
of  the  Arkansas :  it  is  about  two-thirds  the  area  of  Choctawland,  and  extends  to 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Territory.  The  crovemment  is  administered  by  a 
general  council  of  the  nation,  in  accordance  wiui  the  provisions  of  a  written  coi^ 
stitution.  The  Cherokee  country  is  north  and  east  of  the  Creek :  the  eastern 
part  extends  to  the  river  Arkansas,  and  also  to  the  west  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas;  this  tract  is  about  the  same  in  area  as  the  Creek  country.  The 
Cberokees  manufacture  salt  from  the  springs  on  the  Illinois  and  other  streamSf 
and  own  a  large  number  of  horses  and  cattle. 

The  Osages  are  indijfenous  natives,  and  a  portion  of  them  have  as  yet  made 
but  little  improvement  m  the  arts  of  civilization :  some  of  them,  however,  parti- 
cularly a  band  on  the  Neosho,  have  tolerable  houses,  own  some  cattle^  and  have 
H  begun  to  use  the  plough.  « 

I  Adjoining  the  south-west  comer  of  Missouri,  and  extending  to  the  Neosho,  are 
the  Quapaws,  the  united  band  of  Senecas  and  Shawanees,  and  the  band  of 
Senecas  and  Mohawks.  Farther  north,  on  the  head- waters  of  the  Osage  river, 
are  the  small  bands  of  Piankeshaws,  Weas,  Kaskias,  and  Ottawas ;  all  of  these 
have  made  some  progress  towards  civilization. 

On  the  south  bank  of  the  Kansas  river,  and  adjoining  the  State  of.  Missouri, 
are  the  Shawanees :  they  are  among  the  most  improved  of  the  Indian  tribes.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are  the  Delawares,  whose  condition  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Shawanees.  The  Kansas,  an  indigenous  tribe,  inhabit  both  sides  of 
the  Kansas  river :  they  live  principally  by  the  chase.  The  Kickapoos  reside  on 
the  Missouri,  north  of  the  Delaware  country. 

The  Otoes,  between  the  Platte  and  the  Little  Nemahaw ;  the  Omahas,  between 
the  Platte  and  the  Missouri,  the  Puncahs,  further  north-west,  and  the  Pawnees, 
<    on  the  northern  side  of  the  Platte,  further  west,  are  indigenous  tribes,  who  retain 
;    their  original  barbarous  habits  of  life,  with  little  or  no  change. 


MISSOURI  TERRITORY. 

Missouri  Territory  extends  from  north  to  south  about  520,  and  from  east  to  west 
600  miles,  and  contains  an  area  of  probably  300,000  sauare  miles ;  it  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  British  possessions,  south  by  the  Western  or  Indian  Territory, 
east  by  Iowa,  and  west  by  Oregon. 

It  is  a  vast  wilderness,  thinly  inhabited  only  b^difierent  tribes  of  Indians, 
many  of  whom  appear  to  have  no  fixed  residence^ut  follow  the  migrations  of 
the  game  from  place  to  place.  « 

The  greater  part  pf  this  region  has  been  but  partially  explored.  It  consists  of 
vast  prairies,  fringed  along  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers  with  patches  of  wood 
land.  A  large  portion  of  it  may  be  likened  to  the  great  steppes  of  Central  Asia. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  most  sterile  parts  a  thin  sward  of  grass  and  herbage : 
droves  of  buflfalo,  elk,  and  deer,  range  upon  these  vast  prairies.  They  will,  per- 
haps, at  some  future  period,  be  replaced  by  herds  of  domestic  cattle,  and  flocks 
of  sheep,  followed  hj  moving  bands  of  shepherds.- 

West  of  these  plains,  the  Rocky  Mountains  rise  up  abruptly,  presenting  a  steep 
front  with  frowning  rocky  precipices,  and  having  their  summits  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  The  only  elevation  in  the  great  plain,  which  stretches  from 
the  Missouri  river  to  the  Kocky  MounUins,  is  the  Black  Hills,  a  spur  of  the 
former  range,  extending  to  the  north-east  about  400  miles,  and  separating  the  east- 
em  tributaries  of  the  Yellow-Stone  from  those  that  run  westward  into  the  Missouri. 

The  Missouri  is  the  principal  stream,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  drains  the 
whole  of  this  region.  The  Yellow-Stone  is  the  largest  of  its  upper  tributaries ; 
it  rises  near  the  South  Pass,  and  flowing  generally  a  north-east  course  enters  the 
Missouri,  upwards  of  3000  miles  from  the  ocean.    Those  tributaries  entering  on 
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the  west  side  of  the  Missouri,  are  the  Cannonball,  Weterhoo,  Shienne,  Rttnning 
Water  river,  and  others. 

Our  knowled^  of  this  coontry  is  mostly  deriyed  from  the  accounts  of  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  ClarK ;  in  their  journey  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  these  enterprising  tra- 
veilers  passed  their  first  winter  at  the  Mandan  towns,  1600  miles  above  St.  Louis, 
from  November,  1804,  until  the  following  April. 

.  The  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri  consist  of  a  succession  of  cataracts,  the  whole 
descent  of  which  is  350  feet.  In  one  instance  the  entire  body  of  the  river  falls 
in  a  perpendicular  sheet  to  the  depth  of  87  feet.  The  place  where  the  Missouri 
passes  from  the  mountains,  called  the  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  displays  a 
stupendous  work  of  nature.  The  riyer  is  compressed  to  the  width  of  450  feet, 
between  perpendicular  rocks  1200  feet  in  height;  for  three  miles  there  is  but  one 
spot  where  a  man  can  find  footing  between  the  water  and  the  mountainous  preci- 
pices. About  100  miles  below  the  great  falls  in  the  Missouri  there  are  immense 
piles  of  rock,  300  feet  in  height,  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  artificial  wall ; 
they  are  yearly  perpendicular,  and  the  beholder  can  discern  amid  the  yarions 
forms  which  they  exhibit,  the  shapes  of  ruined  castles  and  other  edifices. 

The  principal  tribes  are  the  Pawnees  and  Ricarees,  Black  Feet,  iic, ;  most  of 
whom  are  nomadic  in  their  habits,  and  roam  from  place  to  place  in  quest  of  bufifalo 
and  other  game. 


OREGON  TERRITORY. 

This  territory  extends  westward  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  from  42^  to  54°  40^  N.  latitude.  On  the  north  and  on  the  east,  as  far 
south  as  the  49^,  it  is  bounded  by  British  America,  and  southward  of  the  49^  on 
the  east  by  Missouri  Territory ;  south  by  Mexico,  and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean : 
it  is  in  length  about  880  miles.  With  an  average  breadth  of  550 ;  area  about  450,000 
square  miles. 

Much  of  the  surface  of  the  country  is  broken  and  mountainous ;  on  its  eastern 
boundary  it  is  traversed  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  many  of  the  peaks  of  which 
are  estimated  at  from  12,000  to  18,000  feet  in  height.  Westward  of  these  moun- 
tains the  country  is  divided  into  three  belts  or  sections,  separated  from  each 
other  by  ranges  of  mountains  running  very  nearly  parallel  wHn  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  first  range,  which  is  about  250  miles  westward  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  the  Blue  Mountain  range.  The  second,  which  is  200  miles  farther 
west,  and  from  80  to  1 10  miles  from  the  coast,  Is  the  Cascade  or  President  Range ; 
its  highest  peaks  are  Mount  Jefferson,  Mount  Hood,  Mount  St.  Helenas,  Mount 
Rainier,  and  Mount  Baker;  ^me  of  these  are  from  12,000  to  14,000  feet  in  height 
above  the  sea. 

The  region  lying  between  the  Rocky  and  the  Blue  mountains  is  rocky,  broken 
and  barren ;  stupendous  mountainous  spurs  traverse  it  in  all  directions,  affording 
but  little  level  ground,  and  in  its  most  elevated  parts  snow  lies  nearly  all  the 
year.  It  rarely  rains  here,  and  no  dew  falls.  The  second  or  middle  section  con- 
sists, for  the  most  part,  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  in  the  valleys  a  rich  alluvion,  and 
barren  on  the  hills.  The  third  section,  which  lies  along  the  coast,  is  well  adapted 
for  agriculture ;  most  parts  of  i^  are  well  timbered  with  fir,  pine,  spruce,  oak, 
poplar,  maple,  &c.  Near  the  coast  the  firs  grow  to  an  amazing  sise,  trees  from 
200  to  280  feet  in  height,  ai^d  from  20  to  40  feet  in  circumference,  are  not  uncom- 
mon; and  a  tree  300  feet  high,  216  feet  from  the  ground  to  its  lowest  limbs,  and 
57  feet  in  circumference,  grew  some  years  since  near  Astoria.  This  section  of  the 
territory  is  also  well  adapted  for  the  raising  of  cattle ;  they  subsist  in  good  condi- 
tion on  the  green  and  dried  grass,  which  is  abundant  throughout  the  year. 

The  climate  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  believed  to  be  milder  than  on  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude  on  the  Atlantic.  When  Lewis  and  Clark  lef\  this 
country  in  March,  the  prairies  were  in  blossom,  and  the  forwardness  of  the  sea- 
son seems  to  have  corresponded  with  that  of  North  Carolina  at  the  same  period. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Oregon  are  the  Columbia  and  its  branches.    This  noble 
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stream  has  its  head  waters  near  those  of  the  Missouri,  and  collects  its  tribute  for 
a  wide  extent  along  the  western  dividing  ridses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  its 
principal  tributaries  are  Lewis'  or  Saptin.  Clark*8  or  Flathead,  ICootanie  or  Flat* 
bow,  Okonagan,  John  Day's,  Chutes  or  Falls,  and  Willamette  rivers ;  the  valley 
of  the  last  contains  perhaps  the  best  land  in  Oregon,  and  produces  wheat  of  the 
first  quality ;  it  has,  for  some  time  past,  attracted  the  notice  of  emigrants.  The 
Columbia  is  navigable  from  the  falls  where  it  breaks  through  the  Cascade  range 
of  mountains  to  the  ocean,  for  vessels  drawing  13  feet  water,  at  its  lowest  Btag«, 
though  it  is  obstructed  hj  numerous  sand-bars.  The  river  increases  in  width, 
in  the  last  twenty  miles  of  its  course,  and,  where  it  enters  the  ocean,  is  seven  miles. 
A  sand-bar  extends  from  Point'  Adams  to  Cape  Disappointment,  which  renders 
its  entrance  often  dangerous.  In  the  year  1841,  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Pea- 
cock, belonging  to  the  exploring  expedition,  was  wrecked  here.  The  salmon  of 
the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  are  very 
fine ;  they  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  the  natives. 

The  only  other  river  of  any  note  is  Frazer's,  or  Tacoutcbee  Tesse,  which  flows 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  It  has  a  course  of  about 
700  miles.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  Thompson's  and  Stuart's  rivers ;  on  these 
streams  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  several  trading-houses  or  forts.  South 
of  the  Columbia  are  the  Umpqua  and  Klamet  rivers,  which  flow  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  the  latter  has  a  course  of  about  300  miles. 

Of  the  lakes  in  Oregon,  Uiose  connected  with  the  Columbia  river,  and  its 
branches,  are  the  Flathead,  Kulluspelm,  Flatbow,  and  Okonagan.  The  prin- 
cipal of  those  which  unite  with  Frazer's  river  are  Stuart's,  Quaw,  St.  Francois, 
Quesnell's,  Kamloops,  and  Soushwap. 

The  principal  islands  are  Vancouver's,  and  Washington,  or  Queen  Charlotte's. 
The  former  is  a  large  island,  being  near  300  miles  in  length,  and  from  40  to  75 
miles  wide ;  it  is  separated,  on  the  south,  by  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fnca ;  and,  on 
the  west,  by  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  From  the  straits  before-mentioned  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  territory,  the  coast  is  indented  with  innumerable  bays 
and  inlets,  which  form  a  multitude  of  small  islands. 

Many  parts  of  Ore^n  are  well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  At  some 
of  the  trading  establishments  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  extensive  farms 
are  in  successful  operation.  At  Forts  Vancouver,  Colville,  and  Nisqually,  wheat, 
barley,  and  potatoes  of  excellent  quality  are  raised  in  abundance.  The  farm  at 
Vancouver  is  9  miles  square :  there  aje  here  3000  head  of  cattle,  3500  sheep,  and 
300  brood  mares ;  100  cows  are  milked  daily. 

The  coasts  of  Oregon  Territory  were  first  explored  by  the  Spaniards,  who, 
however,  did  not  penetrate  into  the  interior.  In  1793,  Captain  Gray,  of  the  ship 
Columbia,  at  Boston,  entered  the  great  river  of  this  region ;  and,  from  him,  it 
received  the  name  of  his  ship.  The  celebrated  navigator.  Captain  Vancouver, 
was  then  at  Nootka  Sound,  and  the  discovery  being  very  frankly  and  fortunately 
communicated  to  him,  he  sent  one  of  his  principal  officers  to  examine  the  channel, 
and,  in  his  narrative,  admits  the  fact;  thus  placing  the  right  of  prior  discovery  in 
the  Unit^  States,  beyond  dispute,  on  British  evidence.  In  1805  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Clark  were  sent  out  by  the  United  States  government,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  exploring  this  country.  They  navigated  the  Missouri  to  its  source,  and 
crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  descended  the  Columbia  river  to  the  Pacific, 
and  spent  the  winter  on  its  shores ;  they  returned  by  the  same  river  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  most  of  the  exact  information  that  we  have  of  the  country  is  from  them. 
JVo  this  region,  therefore,  the  United  States  have  acquired  an  undoubted  title 
by  the  discovery  of  the  principal  river,  and  by  an  interior  exploration,  as  well  as 
by  the  Louisiana  treaty.  It  is,  however,  contested  by  Great  Britain,  who  claims, 
not  that  the  title  is  in  her,  but  that  the  region  is  unappropriated,  and  open  to  the 
first  comer.  By  a  convention  concluded  m  1818,  to  last  13  years,  it  was  agreed 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  that  neither  government  should 
take  possession  of  it,  or  occupy  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  convention,  which  either  party  might  renounce  upon  giving  twelve 
months'  notice.  In  1837  this  convention  was  renewed  indefinitely,  or  to  cease  at 
the  option  of  the  contracting  parties. 
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Several  attempts  were  made,  by  different  indmdaals  from  the  United  States, 
to  settle  in  this  territory.  In  1808  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  established  a 
Itading-house  on  Lewis's  river,  the  first  ever  formed  on  any  of  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia.  In  1810  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  under  John  J.  Astor,  of  New  York, 
was  formed;  and  in  1811  Astoria  was  established  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia 
rirer.  In  consequence  of  the  exposure  of  this  post,  by  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  it  was  sold  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company;  but  was  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal proprietors,  by  order  of  the  British  goTernment,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  agree- 
ably to  Uie  first  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  Within  the  last  few  years,  many 
emigrants  from  the  United  States  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  this  regfon. 

Oregon  city,  a  town  of  300  or  300  inhabitants,  chiefly  Americans,  is  laid  out 
at  the  Falls  of  Willamette;  it  contains  already  several  stores  and  mills,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  construct  a  canal  around  the  Falls.  A  government  and  legislature 
have  been  organized  by  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity,  and  suitable  measures  adopted 
for  a  permanent  settlement. 

The  question  of  settling  Oregon  Territory,  and  organizing  a  government  for 
the  security  of  the  inhabitants,  has  been  more  than  once  debated  in  congress. 
Were  such  settlement  authorized,  and  rendered  secure  by  the  requisite  military 
establishments,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  immediately  receive  large 
accessions  of  settlers;  and  in  the  Sessions  of  1844,  '45,  a  bill  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  that  purpose;  but  further  action  in  the  matter  was  deferred, 
until  the  twelve  months'  notice  of  an  intention  to  take  possession  of  the  territory 
is  given  to  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  -treaty. 

On  the  coast  of  this  territoir,  north  of  Columbia  river,  are  the  countries,  denomi- 
nated by  British  navigators.  New  Georgia  land  New  Hanover;  and  immediately 
north  of  the  northern  head-waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, is  New  Caledonia ;  the  climate  of  which  is  severe  in  winter,  and  hot  in 
summer.    The  soil  is  poor,  but  the  fur-bearing  animals  are  numerous. 

On  Frazer's  river  are  the  Takali  or  Carriers,  and  the  Atnahs  or  Soushwaps 
On  the  Columbia,  and  its  tributaries,  are  the  Kootanies,  Flatheads,  Wallawallas, 
Nezperces,  Shoshones  or  Snakes,  and  Boonacks.  Along  the  coast,  and  in  its 
vicinity,  are  the  Clalams,  Chickelees,  Nisquallis,  Cowlitz,  Chinnook,  Calla- 
puya,  Umpqutt,  Klamet,  and  Shaste  Indians.  The  rest  of  the  population  con- 
sists of  American  emigrants,  perhaps  2500  or  3000  in  number ;  Canadian  and 
balf-breeds  800  or  1000,  besides  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  The  Indians  in  the  territory  are  estimated  at  from  90,000  to  40,000, 
in  number. 

On  Frazer's  river,  and  its  tributaries,  are  Forts  Langley,  Thompson,  Alexan- 
dria, and  George;  and  there  are  oiherB  in  different  parts  or  the  country.  At  Fort 
Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia,  there  is  a  village  of  300  or  400  inhabitants;  these 
comprise  the  labourers  snd  servants  attached  to  the  fort,  with  their  Indian  wives 
and  slaves.  From  this  place  a  direct  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  Great  Britain,  which  employs  several  vessels.  A  small  steam-boat 
plies  on  the  river  and  along  the  coast,  between  the  different  trading  posts. 

The  first  emigration  from  the  Atlantic  States,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  any 
part  of  Oregon  Territory,  was  made  in  1832;  since  that  period,  the  number  of 
annual  emigrants  has  considerably  increased.  The  exploration  of  the  South  Pass, 
by  Lieutenant  Fremont,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  has  rendered  the  business  of  crossing 
the  mountains  comparatively  safe  and  easy.  This  pass  is  in  40^  30^  north  lati- 
tude, at  the  head  or  the  Sweet  Water  branch  of  Platte  river;  it  is  of  smooth  and 
easy  ascent  and  descent,  and  can  be  travelled  in  wagons  without  any  difficulty. 
Emigrants  from  the  United  States  generally  unite  for  the  sake  of  mutual  safety 
against  the  Indians,  in  considerable  parties,  with  horses  and  light  wagons ;  they 
proceed  from  Independence,  or  some  other  town  in  western  Missouri,  m  a  north- 
western direction,  to  the  Platte  or  Nebraska  river,  ascending  that  stream  by  its 
north  branch  and  the  Sweet  Water  river.  They  cross  the  mountains  by  the  South 
Pass,  to  Lewis's  river;  thence  they  proceed  to  Fort  Walla  walla;  then  down  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia  to  Willamette.  The  distance  from  ^Independence  is  be- 
tween 1700  »nd  1800  miles,  and  may  be  accomplished,  by'  moderate  travelling, 
*-  -^bout  18  or  20  weeks. 
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Thc  late  Republic  of  Texas  formed,  from  the  year  1836  antil  1845,  an  indepen- 
dent State;  but  it  is  now  annexed  to  the  United  States.  Previous  to  the  first 
mentioned  period,  it  comprised  an  integrral  portion  of  Mexico,  and  formed,  in  con- 
junction with  Cohahuila,  one  of  the  States  of  that  confederacy.  To  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  progress  of  this  infant  republic  was  always  interesting,  from 
the  circumstances  attending  its  straggle  with  the  parent  State,  its  contiguity  to 
our  own  territory,  and  also  on  account  of  Anglo-Americans  forming  the  bulk  of  its 
population. 

it  extends  north  and  south  from  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  east  and  west  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  del  Norte ;  area  325,000 
square  miles,  or  about  seven  times  the  surface  of  Pennsylvania. 

Texas  possesses  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  and  a  ffeographical  position  highly 
favourable  to  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  as  well  as  with  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  sea-coast  is  400  miles  in  length,  and  affords,  by  means 
of  its  numerous  rivers,  communication  at  a  number  of  points  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  face  of  th&  country  is  generally  level,  and  a  great  portion  of  it 
consists  of  immense  prairies,  the  soil  of  which  is  a  deep  black  mould,  mixed  with 
s^nd ;  the  bottom  lands  on  many  of  the  rivers  are  of  a  rich  red  texture,  of  ffreat 
depth,  and  well  timbered  with  cotton-wood,  walnut,  cedar,  &c.  Most  of  the 
productions  of  tropical  climates  grow  here  in  great  perfection,  and  the  cotton  is 
equal  to  the  finest  produced  in  the  United  States :  the  other  products  are  sugar, 
tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  wheat,  &c.  This  region  is  one  of  the  fin^t  stock  countries 
in  the  world :  cattle  are  raised  in  efreat  abundance,  and  with  but  little  trouble. 

The  country  alon^  the  coast  is  low,  but  free  from  swamps,  and  composed  of 
^ood  arable  prairie,  interspersed  with  well-wooded  river  bottoms,  apd  fine  pasture 
lands.  Until  the  late  emigrations  from  the  United  States,  this  section  was  filled 
with  immense  droves  of  mustangs,  or  wild  horses,  and  wild  cattle ;  but  their 
numbers  are  now  considerably  lessened.  In  the  south-west,  the  conntrv  is  ele- 
vated, being  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains,  extending  northward  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Neuces,  and  westward  of  the  sources  of  the  Brazos,  Colorado, 
&c.  To  the  west  and  north  are  vast  prairies,  in  which  immense  herds  of  bufifalo 
supply  the  mounted  Comanches  with  abundance  of  game.  In  the  north-east,  the 
country  is  more  undulating  and  better  wooded. 

The  climate  of  Texas  is  mild  and  agreeable;  and,  as  the  country  is  free  fron 
swamps,  and  the  wooded  tracts  are  quite  open  and  destitute  of  underwood,  is 
more  healthful  than  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  seasons 
are  two ;  the  dry,  from  April  to  September ;  and  the  wet,  which  prevails  durine 
the  rest  of  the  year:  the  cold  is  pretty  severe  for  a  short  time  in  jOecember  and 
January. 

The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  none  are  of  much  importance  for  navigation,  beinff 
in  the  dry  season  extremely  low,  and  during  the  floods  a  good  deal  impeded  with 
floating  timber.  The  Rio  del  Norte,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Texas, 
is  the  largest  river;  it  has  a  course  of  from  1500  to  1800  mi\jes ;  it  is  much  im- 
peded by  rapids,  and  can  be  forded  in  nearly  all  parts  of  its  course,  except  for  a 
distance  of  about  200  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Sabine,  Necbes,  and  1  rinidad 
rivers,  are  respectively  350,  300,  and  410  miles  in  length;  they  are  all  navigable 
to  a  certain  extent  during  a  part  of  the  year.  The  river  Brazos  is  considered  the 
best  navigable  stream  in  Texas :  vessels  drawing  six  feet  water  can  ascend  it  to 
Brazoria ;  and  steam-boats  of  light  draught  to  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  90  miles 
higher.  The  Rio  Colorado  rises  in  the  high  prairies  east  of  the  Pueroo  river; 
aiM,  after  a  course  of  500  miles,  flows  into  Matagorda  Bay.  About  12  miles 
above  its  mouth  the  navigation  is  obstructed  by  a  raft  of  a  mile  in  extent :  1)e- 
j<md  this  light  vessels  may  ascend  it  200  miles.  The  La  Baca,  Guadalupe,  Shu 
Antonio,  ana  river  Nueces,  are  more  or  less  navigable  parfr  of  the  year ;  they  are, 
however,  but  imperfectly  known. 

The  principal  towns  are  Galveston,  Houston,  Bexar,  Goliad,  Nacogdoches  and 
Austin;  the  latter  was  some  years  ago  laid  out  as  the  capital ;  it  is  on  the  Colo- 
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rado  river,  300  miles  from  its  mouth.  Galveston,  on  the  island  of  the  same 
name,  is  the  chief  commercial  town;  its  trade  with  New  Orleans,  and  other 
ports  in  the  United  States,  is  already  considerable.  The  population  of  Galveston 
IS  about  5000.  Houston  has  4000.  Santa  Fe,  with  6000  inhabitants,  is  the  chief 
town  in  New  Mexico;  it  is  within  the  bounds  assumed  by  the  authorities  of 
Texas ;  but  the  latter  have  not  yet  acquired  possession  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  town  is  the  resort  of  numerous  merchants  from  the  western  parts  of  the 
United  States,  who  transport  ?oods  thither  across  the  prairies,  for  the  supply  of 
the  reffions  on  the  Upper  Del  Norte.  Washington,  a  small  town  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Braaos,  has  been  for  some  time  past  the  actual  capital  of  Texas. 

Previous  to  1821,  the  only  places  occupied  by  a  white  population  were  the 
Spanish  posts  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  Bahia,  or  Qoliad,  and  Nacogdoches, 
comprising  in  all  about  3000  inhabitants.    Soon  after  that  time,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  here  the  independent  republic  of  Fredonia ;  but  the  Mexican 
constitution  attached  the  territory  to  the  province  of  Coahuila,  forming  of  the 
united  provinces  a  State,  bearing  the  names  of  both.    In  consequence  of  the  en- 
couragement held  out  to  settlers,  there  was  a  great  influx  of  emigrants  into  the 
territory  from  the  United  States,  many  of  whom  carried  with  them  their  slaves. 
In  1832,  the  people  of  Texas  formed  for  themselves  a  separate  State  constitution, 
and  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  Mexican  Congress  an  admission  into  the  con-  { 
federacy  as  an  independent  State.    This  being  refused,  a  state  of  things  ensued 
which  resulted  in  an  appeal  to  arms.    Texas  was  invaded  by  a  Mexican  army, 
headed  by  Santa  Anna,  the  President,  in  person.    At  first  the  overwhelming 
numerical  superiority  of  the  invaders  gave  them  some  advantages,  which  enabled 
them  to  exhibit  a  remarkable  ferocity  towards  their  prisoners,  several  hundreds 
of  whom  were  massacred  in  cold  blood.    But  this  was  soon  reversed ;  and  at  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto  the  Mexicans  were  utterly  routed,  and  their  President  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Texans.    In  March,  1836,  the  people  of  Texas  declared 
themselves  independent,  and  have  since  that  time  formed  a  constitution  and) 
government,  and  elected  a  chief  magistrate,  together  with  all  the  requisite  officials 
and  appointments  of  a  sovereign  and  independent  power.    In  1841  an  expedition 
of  upwards  of  300  men,  sent  from  Texas  to  Santa  Fe,  was  captured  by  the 
Mexicans.    The  Texans  say  that  the  expedition  was  merely  commercial,  and 
that  the  amount  of  merchandise  taken  was  very  large.    The  men  composing  it, 
however,  were  all  fully  armed,  and  had  one  piece  of  cannon ;  the  Mexicans  state, 
in  their  accounts,  that  the  object  was  to  produce  a  revolution  in  the  Mexican 
provinces  near  Santa  Fe. 

Texas  was  an  integral,  and  not  like  the  United  States,  a  federal  republic.  The 
president  was  elected  for  three  years,  and  was  not  again  eli&ible  tor  a  similar 
term.  In  other  respects  the  constitution  generally  resembled  uiat  of  the  United 
States.  The  republic  was  recognised  by  the  United  States,  Franco,  England,  and 
some  other  nations;  but  not  by  Mexico.  The  population  amounts  to  about 
300,000,  nearly  all  of  which  consists  of  Americans  from  the  United  States.  The 
slaves  number  about  25,000.  The  military  force  was  composed  chiefly  of  volun- 
teer troops  and  militia ;  the  navy  consisted  of  a  sloop  of  war,  two  brigs,  and  an 
armed  steamer,  several  schooners,  &c. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  has  been  for  some  time  a  popu- 
lar measure,  in  both  ^countries ;  it  has  been  strongly  advocated  by  many  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  Union,  as  a  desirable  addition  to  our  territory,  and  as 
afibrding  the  means  of  extending  our  laws  and  institutions  over  a  part  of  the  con- 
tinent that  would,  under  its  former  apathetic  possessors,  have  long  remained  a 
comparative  wilderness,  with  few  inhabitants  except  Indians.  During  the  session 
of  1844,  '45,  a  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
viding for  immediate  annexation.  The  government  of  Texas  was  somewhat  tardy 
on  the  subject ;  but  the  inhabitants  evinced  such  strong  feelings  in  its  favour,  thai 
thd  constituted  authorities  were  at  length  obliged  to  perfect  the  measure.  On  the'] 
16th  of  June  1845,  the  Texan  congress  met  at  Washington,  on  the  Brazos  river, 
when  both  houses  unanimously  consented  to  the  terms  of  the  joint  resolution  of  the 
United  States,  providing  for  the  admission  of  Texas  as  one  of  the  S^tes  of  the 
American  Union.  A  convention  was  also  appointed  to  meet  at  Austin,  Jnly  4, 
1845,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution  for  the  State  of  Texas. 
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Maxioo  10  an  extensive  and  noble  territory,  forming  the  greater  part  of  that 
'  7a0t  tract  of  land  which  connects  together  Northern  and  Soathem  America. 
Originally  a  native  empire,  afterwards  the  principal  of  the  Spanish  viceroyalties, 
it  is  DOW  a  great  independent  republic.  It  has  sometimes  been  considered  as 
ezteodinff  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  was,  in  some  degree,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico ;  but  as  Guatemala,  to  the  southward  of  Mexico 
i  Proper,  was  always  a  separate  intendency,  and  has  now  erected ,  itself  into  an 
{ independent  republic,  it  must  receive  a  separate  notice.  Its  length  may  be  stated 
I  at  abont  2500  miles;  the  breadth  varies  fh>m  125  miles  in  the  isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec,  and  nearly  300  at  the  main  centre  of  the  republic,  between  Acapulco  and 
[  Vera  Cruz,  to  about  1250  on  the  parallel  of  35^  north  latitude,  and  nearly  850 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  ocean  in  the  extreme  north.  The  whole 
surface  may  be,  therefore,  described  as  lying  between  100^  and  125^  W.  long.; 
I  and  15°  and  4t2^  N.  lat,  with  an  area  of  1,450,000  square  miles. 

The  snrfiice  of  Mexico  is  elevated,  composing  part  of  that  vast  ridge  which 
1  runs  along  the  whole  continent  of  America  parallel  to  the  Pacific,  and  which  in 
I  the  south  is  called  the  Andes  or  Cordilleras,  and  in  the  north  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. In  the  middle  part  the  chain  presents  a  broad  table-land,  from  6000  to  8000 
feet  in  height,  thus  equalling  Mont  St  Bernard,  and  others  of  the  most  remark- 
able summits  of  the  old  ccmtinent  This  table-land  is  not,  as  in  Quito  and  other 
parts  of  South  America,  an  interval  between  opposite  ridges,  but  is  the  very  high- 
est part  of  the  ridge  itself.  In  the  course  of  it,  indeed,  detached  mountams  occur, 
of  which  the  summits  rise  into  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  on  a  level  almost 
with  the  mightiest  of  the  Andes.  Such  are  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Orizava,  Popo- 
catepetl, and  Toluca.  But  these  are  merely  insulated  heights  or  chains,  running 
in  a  difierent  direction  from  the  general  ridge,  and  presenting  few  interruptions 
to  that  continuous  level,  as  smooth  almost  as  the  ocean,  which  extends,  for  up- 
wards of  1500  miles,  from  one  extremity  of  Mexico  to  the  other.  Hence  while 
the  communication  between  Mexico  and  the  eastern  and  western  sesrcoasts  is 
extremely  difficult,  and,  with  slight  exceptions,  can  be  carried  on  only  by  mules, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  wheel-carriages  from  running  from  the  capital  to  Santa 
Fe  in  New  Mexico,  and  thence  to  St  lx>uis  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  rivers  of  Mexico  are  not  very  numerous,  nor,  in  general,  of  considerable 
roagnitade.  The  prmcipal  is  the  Rio  del  Norte  or  Bravo,  which,  rising  in  the 
northern  part  of  Uie  country,  flows,  by  a  south-easterly  course  9f  about  1500 
miles,  chiefly  through  wild  and  savage  tracts  infested  by  the  Apaches  and  Ca- 
manches,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Sacramento,  and  Buenaventura  are 
rivers  of  Upper  California  of  which,  however,  our  knowledge  is  slight  The  Co- 
lorado of  the  west  is  a  large  river,  but  its  course  is  through  countries  thinly 
peopled  and  little  known.  It  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  afler  receiving  the 
Gila,  a  considerable  stream. 

The  lakes  of  Mexico  are  numerous,  and  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  others,  of 
vast  extent,  which  formerly  covered  a  much  larger  proportion  of  this  lofty  jplain. 
The  valley  of  Mexico  is  covered  with  small  lakes,  which  occupv  nearly  a  fourth 
of  its  surface ;  but  the  only  one  on  a  great  scale  is  that  of  Chanala,  in  Michoacan, 
which  is  estimated  to  contain  an  area  of  about  1800  square  miles. 

As  an  agricultural  country,  Mexico  has  been  celebrated  for  the  vast  variety  of 
productions  which  can  be  raised,  according  to  the  diflerent  degrees  of  elevation' 
of  its  gre^i  tabular  mass  of  territory.  It  is  divided  into  warm  lands  (tierras  calien- 
tes),  temperate  lands  (tierras  templadas),  and  cold  lands  (tierras  frias).  The 
wann  lands,  however,  though  capable  of  yielding  in  profusion  all  the  productions 
of  the  torrid  zone,  are  subject  to  so  deadly  a  pestilence,  that  even  the  natives  pre- 
ferr^  to  inhabit  a  poorer  soil  on  the  higher  grounds ;  and  Europeans,  except  the 
few  fixed  by  commercial  avidity,  pan  through  it  in  trembling  haste,  as  if  death 
pursued  them.    The  cold  lands,  again,  are  nearly  devoid  of  vegetation,  exhibiting 
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on  a  few  scattered  spots  the  plants  of  the  north/  It  is  only  on  the  *'  temperate 
lands,''  that  the  real  and  effective  vegetation  exists;  and  there  the  finest  plants 
of  the  most  genial  temperate  climates  are  produced  in  higher  perfection  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  known  world.  The  Mexican  wheat -excels  that  of  all 
other  countries,  both  in  quality  and  abundance,  provided  that  by  nature  or  art  it 
has  been  supplied  during  growth  with  sufficient  moisture.  Such  is  the  arMity  of 
the  soil,  that  artificial  irrigation  is  usually  necessary.  Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  the 
proper  grain  of  Americst  is  still  more  generally  cultivated,  and  forms  the  standing 
food  of  the  people.  Its  harvests  are  equally  profuse.  Barley  and  rye  grow  on 
the  colder  grounds,  the  first  fi>rming  the  chief  food  of  horses.  Farther  down 
grows  the  banana,  which,  though  the  proper  food  of  the  torrid  zone,  grows  so  high, 
that  Humboldt  calculates  50,000  square  miles  may  be  fit  for  it  Of  all  vegetables 
it  yields  the  greatest  proportion  of  aliment  with  the  least  culture.  It  bears  firnit 
in  ten  months  after  planting,  and  then  requif^ss  only  to  have  the  stalks  cut,  that 
new  shoots  may  spring  from  them,  and  to  be  dug  and  dressed  round  the  roots. 
The  amount  of  nutritive  substance  yielded  by  it,  is  to  that  of  wheat,  as  183  to  1, 
«nd  to  that  of  potatoes,  as  44  to  1.  The  manioc  root,  under  the  same  climate,  can 
be  made  to  produce  abundance  of  palatable  and  wholesome  fiirina.  The  Mexicans 
set  much  value  also  on  the  maguey,  which  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  yields 
annually  about  150  quarts  of  a  sweet  juice,  easily  convertible  into  pulque,  the 
&vourite  fermented  liquor  of  the  people.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  are  all  pro- 
duced of  excellent  quality,  but  only  for  internal  use ;  and  cacao,  though  an  uni- 
versal beverage,  is  procured  by  importation.  Cochineal  is  almost  the  only  article 
collected  extensively  for  export  The  culture  is  laborious,  and  has  diminished  of 
late,  but  the  price  has  not  increased,  substitutes  being  employed.  There  is  also 
indigo,  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Guatemala.  VanUla,  the  flavouring  material 
of  the  chocolate,  is  obtained  in  the  forests  of  Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  exported 
to  the  amount  of  8000^  or  10,0002.  value  annually. 

Manufactures  in  Mexico  are,  and  must  long  continue,  in  a  very  rude  state. 
There  are,  however,  considerable  fabrics  of  coarse  red  earthenware,  which  is  used 
in  all  the  operations  of  cookery ;  also  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  and  cottona 
The  amount  of  tliese,  in  good  iimes,  was  reckoned  at  7,000,000  dollars ;  but  de- 
clined during  the  troubles.    Working  in  gold  and  silver  has,  as  might  be  expected, 
been  a  favourite  occupation.     Services  of  plate,  worth  30,000  or  40,000  dollars, 
have  been  manufactured  at  Mexico,  which,  for  elegance  and  fine  workmanship, 
may  rival  the  best  of  the  kind  in  Europe.     Glass  has  also  made  great  progress. 
The  coaches  of  Mexico  have  long  been  celebrated  both  for  good  construction*  and 
beauty,  it  being  the  particular  ambition  of  all  who  possibly  can,  to  have  their  coach. 
The  commerce  of  Mexico  does  not  correspond  with  its  great  fame  for  wealth. 
The  exports  of  the  precious  metals  form  the  principal  article ;  next  t6  this  is 
cochineal ;  to  which  may  be  added,  sugar,  flour,  indigo,  provisions^  vanilla,  sarsa- 
parilla.  Jalap,  logwood,  and  pimento.     But  the  commerce  is  now,  m  consequence 
of  the  gradual  dec^y  of  the  resources  of  the  nation,  much  less  than  it  was  20  years 
ago.   In  1843  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were  $2,782,406  in  specie.  Imports, 
i  $1,471,937.    In  1838,  the  imports  from  Britain  were  about  $4,000,000.     Exports, 
'  $6,000,000,  nearly  all  in  specie.    The  above  comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Mexico  at  the  present  time.    Under  the  Spanish  regime. 
Vera  Cruz  and  Acapuico  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade ;  but  since  the  revolution, 
a  considerable  amount  has  centred  in  other  ports,  of  which  the  chief  are,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Golf,  Tampico,  and  Soto  la  Marina ;  Campeachy  and  Ta- 
basco in  the  south ;  San  Bl&s  and  Mazatlan  on  the  western  coast ;  and  Goaymaa 
in  the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  mines,  however,  are  the  grand  objects  which  have  connected  the  idea  of 
unbounded  wealth  and  romantic  splendour  with  the  name  of  Mexico.  ^  Gold  and 
silver,  by  a  natural  illusion,  have  always  shonp  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  with  a 
lustre  beyond  that  of  any  other  metal.  Peru,  indeed,  offers  gold  in  greater  abun- 
dance ;  but  Mexico,  since  the  first  discovery,  has  produced  more  silver  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  united.  The  silver  ore  of  Mexico  is  far  from  rich ;  it  seldom 
yields  more  than  three  or  four  ounces  to  the  quintal  of  earth,  while  that  of  Saxony 
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yields  ten  or  even  fifteen  ounces.  It  is  situated  also  ?ery  deep  in  the  ground. 
The  quantity,  however,  is  in  many  cases  immense,  ohtained  with  codiporatively 
little  difficulty ;  for,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  placed  in  the  heart  of  dreary  and 
almost  inaccessible  deserts,  the  mines  occupy  the  very  best  situations  of  the  great 
table  pkin,  are  surrounded  with  brilliant  vegetation,  and  with  all  the  means  qf 
comfortable  subsistence.  There  are  3000  mines  in  Mexico;  most  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  now  .unproductive,  and  even  ruinous :  but  adventurers  have  been  encour- 
aged to  begin,  and  to  persevere  while  a  particle  of  their  capital  remained,  by  the 
enormous  profits  which  have,  in  a  few  instances,  been  realized. 

The.  produce  of  the  mines  contmued  increasing  till  the  commencement  of  the 
late  revolution.    From  1750  lo  1759,  the  average  appeared  to  be  16,566,000  dol- 
hurs;  from  1771  to  1803,  it  was  19,688,000;  but  in  the  first  years  of  the  present 
century,  the  duties  levied  implied  an  amount  of  22,000,000 ;  and,  allowmg  for 
contraband,  the  total  might  probably  be  25,000,000.    During  the  dreadfiil  convul- 
sions of  the  late  revolution,  the  amount  was  greatly  reduced,  the  water  having  in 
many  instances  been  allowed  to  rush  in,  the  machinery  destroyed,  and  the  work- 
men dispersed.    The  annual  average  produce  since  the  revolution  is  not  more 
than  13,000,000  dollars.    The  silver  corned  in  the  mints  of  Mexico,  Goanaxuato, 
^catecas,  Guadalaxara,  Durango,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Chihoahua,  amounted,  in 
1837,  to  911,616,302. 

The  mint  of  Mexico  is  a  prodigious  establishment,  in  which  all  the  processes 
are  carried  on  with  the  greatest  activity.    It  is  capable  of  stamping  100,000  dol- 
lars within  the  hour.    So  rapid  an  operation  is  seldom  required ;  yet  there  have 
'  passed  through  it  probably  upwards  of  3,000,000,000  dollars. 

Owing  to  the  onsettled  state  of  the^  country,  nothing  certain  is  known  in  regard 
to  its  military  force.  The  army  is  not  large,  and  recent  events  have  proved  that 
it  is  not  very  efficient.  The  want  of  harbours  must  ever  prevent  Mexico  from 
being  a  great  maritime  power.  Little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  any  statements 
relaitive  to  the  finances.  The  revenue,  in  1831,  was  announced  at  $16,413,060. 
The  territory  of  the  republic,  consisting  of  the  old  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain, 
of  the  captaincy-^nerar  of  Yucatan,  and  of  the  commandancy-general  oi  the 
Internal  Provinces^  was  divided  by  the  constitution  of  1824  into  nineteen  States, 
four  Territories,  and  the  Federal  District :  this  arran?e.raent  was  subverted  by  the 
decree  of  1835,  which  provided  for  a  new  division  of  tne  country  into  departments. 
The  population  of  the  Mexican  States  has  been  estimated,  by  different  authors, 
at  from  5  to  10  millions,  but  appears  now  to  be  a  little  over  7  millions. 


Statei. 

Tkbasco 

Vera  Cruz 

Oaxaca. 

LaPoebU 

Mexico. ' 

Queretaro 

Federal  District 

Michoacan 

Jalisco 

Cktanaxnato 

Zacateoas 

Duranffo 

Chihuuiua 

San  Lois  Potosi 

Taouuilipes  ••••.•■•.... 

New  Lecm 

Coahnila 

Sonora  and  Sinoloa 

Yucatan..... 

Chiapa 

Territory  of  New  Mexico 
Territory  of  Califbmias  . . 

Territory  of  Golima 

Territory  of  Tlascala  . . . 


Area, 


Sq.  Miles. 
14,676 
27,660 
32,650 
18,440 
35,450 
7,500 
...... 

22,466 
70,000 
8,000 
19,950 
54,500 

107,500 
19,000 
35,100 
91,000 
33,600 

354,700 
79,500 
18,750 

200,000 

425,000 


Population. 

75,000 

150,000 

620,000 

840,000 

1,250,000 

100,000 

200,000 

430,000 

800,000 

^460,000 

190,000 

150,000 

180,000 

280,000 

150,000 

100,000 

60,000 

290,000 

410,000 

92,000 

60,000 

50,000 

10,000 

10,000 


Capital. 
Tabaflco  (V.  Hermosa). 
Xalapa. 
Oaxaca. 
LaPueUa. 
TlalputL 
Queretaro. 
Mexica 
YalladoUd. 
Guadalaxara. 
GuanaxuatOi 
Zacatecas. 
Dnrangtk 
Chihouiua. 
San  Luis  Potosi. 
Acroayo. 
Monterey. 
Monclovaa 
Sinaloa. 
Merida. 
Chiapa. 
Santa  Fd. 
Monterey. 
Colima. 
Tlascala. 
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The  classes  of  society  are  sin^larly  varied,  and  arie  characterized  by  distinc- 
tions more  striking  than  those  observable  in  other  countries.  They  are  four,  more 
distinct  and  almost  more  alien  to  each  oth^r  than  if  they  were  separate  people, 
actuated  by  the  strongest  sentiments  of  national  rivalry.  Those  ckssea  lu^  &a* 
tive  Spaniards,- Spaniards  bom  in  America,  the  mixed  castes,  and  the  Indians. 

The  native  S^iards,  called  Chapetones,  did  not  formerly  exceed  80,000,  and 
the  greater  numoer  of  these  have  now  been  expelled ;  but,  prior  to  the  late  revo- 
lution, the  court  of  Madrid,  either  through  jealousy  of  the  Americans,  or  through 
personal  interest,  bestowed  exclusively  upoii.them  every  office  in  its  cploniea 
They  deported  themselves  as  beings  *of  a  decidedly  superior  order  to  the  Cr^e 
Spaniards,  who,  they  openly  asserted,  were  an  effeminate  and  ignorant  race,  inca- 
pable of  any  elevated  and  liberal  occupation.  .  They  are  now  &llea  from  their 
high  estate.  They  are  stripped  of  all  their  honours  and  dignities ;  most  of  them 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  allowed  only  to  exist  under  strict  surveillance  by 
a  government  to  whom  they  are  objects  of  perpetual  jealousy. 

The  Creoles;  or  Americans,  as  they  prefer  to  call  themselves,  even  when  they 
were  depressed  beneath  the  preponderance  of  the  Europeans,  formed  a  privileged 
class  in  comparison  with  other  natives.  They  are  fbnd  of  splendour,  and  delight 
to  ride  on  horses  richly  caparisoned.  Many  of  them,  descended  from  the  first 
conquerors,  or  enriched  by  speculation  in  the  mines,  enjoy  fortunes  almost  more 
than  princeljT.  Forty  or  fifly  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  not  an  uncommon  income 
even  for  families  who  do  not  possess  mines. 

The  entire  number  of  those  denominated  whites  in  Mexico,  is  about  1,250,000, 
of  whom  all  except  the  small  number  of  Europeans  above  mentioned  are  Creoles. 
Very  few  of  these,  however,  are  free  from  admixture  of  Indian  blood.  The  charge 
of  ignorance  is  generally  advanced  against  this  class ;  and,  notwithstanding  some 
decided  exceptions,  and  a  peculiar  aptitude,  which  most  of  them  are  said  to  dis- 
play in  learning  the  principles  of  science,  cannot  be  wholly  denied.  The  canses, 
however,  which  have  produced  this  mental  degradation,  are  now  at  an  end;  and 
though  beneficial  changes  are  not  to  be  effected  by  magic,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  permanent  advantage  of  a  free  government  will  enable  the  Mexicans  to 
take  the  station  for  which  nature  has  destined  them. 

The  Indians,  descendants  of  the  original  possessors  of  Mexico,  still  survive,  to 
the  supposed  amount  of  nearly  3,600,000,  and  are,  consequently,  nearly  three 
times  as  numerous  as  the  white  race.  They  bear  the  general  features  of  those 
aborigines  who  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of  North  and  South  America.  Thev 
have  the  same  swarthy  or  copper  colour,  the  flat  and  smooth  hair,  small  beard, 
squat  body,  long  eye,  with  the  comer  curving  up  towards  the  temples,  prominent 
cheek-bcmes,  thick  lips,  and  an  expression  of  gentleness  in  the  mouth,  strongly 
cdntrasted  with  a  gloomy  and  severe  Fogk.  Their  hair  is  coarse,  but  smooth,  and 
so  glossy  as  to  appear  in  a  constant  state  of  humidity.  They  share  with  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen,  and  with  most  races  of  very  swarthy  complexion,  an  exemp- 
tion from  almost  eveiy  species  of  deformity. 

The  mixed  castes  form  a  very  numerous  part  of  the  population  of  Mexico,  be- 
in^  estimated  at  about  2,200,000.  They  are  either  mulattoes,  descended  from 
mixture  of  the  white  with  the  negro ;  zamboes,  from  the  negro  and  Indian ;  or 
mestizoes,  horn  mixture  of  the  white  with  tho  Indian.  The  latter,  in  consequence 
of  the  happily  small  number  of  negroes  introduced  into  Mexico,  compose  seven- 
eighths  of  its  mixed  population.  To  be  white,  was  formerly  in  Mexico  a  badge 
of  rank,  and  almost  a  title  of  nobility.  When  a  Mexican  considered  himself 
slighted  by  another,  he  would  ask,  **  Am  I  not  bjb  white  as  yourself  V  From  a  re- 
finement of  vanity,  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  enriched  their  language  with 
terms  for  the  finest  shades  which  result  from  the  degeneration  of  the  primitive' co- 
lour. The  onion  of  a  mestizo,  or  mulatto,  with  a  white,  produces  What  is  called 
aquarteron;  and  the  union  of  a  quarteron  with  a  white  produces  a  quinteron; 
after  which,  the  next  generation  is  accounted  white. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  onlv  publicly  recognised  religrion;  bat  others 
are  tolerated.  The  church  establishment  consists  of  the  archbishop  of  Mexico, 
and  nine  bishops,  having  an  aggregate  income  of  $639,000,  with  3677  parochial 
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clergy. '  There  are  also  10  cathedrals,  havinff  168  canons,  and  other  dignitaries, 
aod  one  collegiate  church.  The  regular  clergy  comprise  ld78  monks,  chiefly 
Franciscan ;  and  there  are  156  convents.  The  anqual  income  of  the  ecclesiastics 
is  about  13  million  dollars.  The  Spanish  monks  and  priests  were  expelled  during 
the  reTolution ;  and  their  places  are  filled  by  Creoles^  whose  morals  are  at  the 
lowest  ebb.  Religion  has  little  influence  oyer  the  white  population,  and  the  hold 
of  the  church  over  the  Indians,  never  complete,  is  now  fast  lessening,  for  they  are 
all  more  or  less  inclined  to  idolatry. 

The  sciences  have  not  yet  prospered  in  this  part  of  America ;  though  few  go- 
vernments have  expended  more  in  the  promotion  of  physical  science  than  that 
of  Spain.    It  sent  three  botanical  expeditions  into  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  its 
transatlantic  territory,  which  cost  400,000  dollars.     A  botanical  garden  and  collec- 
.  tions  of  minerals  were  formed  in  Mexico  on  a  great  scale ;  and  geometry  and 
astronomy  have  made  considerable  progress.  The  school  of  mines  produced  great 
advantages  to  the  country,  and  the  pupils  were  initiated  even  in  the  highest 
branches  of  mathematics.    These  lights,  according  to  recent  accounts,  had  saiered 
a  temporary  eclipse,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution ;  the  new  government  has, 
I  however,  endeavoured  to  revive  them,  though  as  yet  with  but  litUe  effect. 
I     The  fine  arts  were  also  promoted  with  great  zeal  by  the  old  government,  which, 
at  an  expense  of  40,000  dollars,  transported  to  Mexico,  across  the  rocky  passes  of 
the  Cordilleras,  a  collation  of  casts  of  the  finest  antique  statues.    The  Academ> 
of  the  Fine  Arts  possessed  an  income  of  25,000  dollars  a  year,  chiefly  supplied  by 
government ;  and  the  benefit  of  its  exertions  was  seen  in  the  beauty  of  the  public 
edifices  which  adorned  the  capital. 

The  amusements  are  chiefly  those  of  Old  JSpein ;  ball-fights,  and  religious  pro- 
cesBionsL     The  theatre  is  still  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  mother-country. 

The  state  of  Mexico  comprises  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  a  fine  and  splendid  re- 
gion, variegated  by  extensive  lakes,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the  loftiest  vol- 
canic peaks  of  the  new  world.   Its  circumference  is  about  200  miles,  and  it  forms 
the  very  centre  of  the  great  table-land  of  Anahuac,  elevated  from  6000  to  8000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    In  the  centre  of  this  valley  stands  the  city  of 
Mexico,  long  considered  the  largest  city  of  America ;  but  it  is  now  surpassed  by 
New- York,  Philadelphia,  and  perhaps  even  by  Rio  Janeixa     Some  estimates 
have  raised  its  population  to  200,0(X);  but  it  probably  ranges  from  120,000  to 
150,000.     It  is  beyond  dispute  the  most  splendid.    *'  Mexico  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  finest  cities  built  by  Europeans  in  either  hemisphere :  with  the  exception 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Philadelphia,  and  some  quarters  of  Westminster, 
there  does  not  exist  a  city  of  the  same  extent  which  can  be  compared  to  the  capi- 
tal of  New  Spain,  for  the  uniform  level  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  for  the 
regularity  and  breadth  of  the  streets,  and  the  extent  of  the  squares  and  public 
places.     The  architecture  is  generally  of  a  very  pure  sUle,  and  there  are  even 
ed*fice8  of  a  very  beautifiil  structure.**    The  palace  of  the  late  viceroys,  the 
cathedra],  built  in  what  is  termed  the  Gothic  style,  several  of  the  convents,  and 
some  private  palaces,  reared  upon  plans  furnished  by  the  pupils  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  are  of  great  extent  and  ma^ificence;  vet^upon  the  whole,  it 
is  rather  the  arrangement,  regularity,  and  general  effect  of  the  city,  which  render 
it  so  striking.    Nothing,  in  particular,  can  be  more  enchanting  than  the  view  of 
the  city  and  valley  from  the  surroundinff  heights.    The  eye  sweeps  over  a  vast 
extent  of  cultivated  fields,  to  the  very  base  of  the  colossal  mountains  covered 
ivith  perpetual  snow.    The  city  appears  as  if  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
of  Tezcuco,  which,  surrounded  by  villages  and  hamlets,  resembles  the  most  beau* 
tifnl  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  tiie  rich  cultivation  of  the  vicinity  (brms  a  striking 
contraat  with  the  naked  mountains.    Among  these  rise  the  fiunous  volcano  Po- 
pocatepetl and  the  roountain  of  Iztaccibuatl,  of  which  the  first,  an  enormous  cone, 
bums  occasionally,  throwing  up  smoke  and  ashes,  in  the  midst  of  eternal  snows. 
The  police  of  the  city  is  excellent;  most  of  the  streets  are  handsomely  pafed, 
lighted,  and  eleuiaed.    The  markete  are  remarkably  well  supplied  with  animU 
and  vegetable  productions,  brought  by  crowds  of  canoes  along  the  Lake  of  Chalco 
and  the  canal  leading  to  it.    These  canoes  are  oflen  guided  by  females,  who  at 
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the  same  time  are  weaving  cotton  in  their  simple  portable  looms,  br  placking  fowls,  | 
and  throwing  the  feathers  into  t|ie  water.  Moet  of  the  flowers  and  roots  have 
been  raised  in  ckinampas,  or  floating  gardens.  They  consist  of  mfts  formed  of 
reeds,  roots,  and  bushes,  and  covered  with  black  saline  monld,  which,  being  irri- 
gated by  the  water  of  the  lake,  becomes  exceedingly  fertile.  It  is  a  great  disad- 
vantage to  Mexico,  however,  that  it  stands  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sorronnding 
lake ;  which,  in  seasons  of  heavy  rains,  overwhelms  it  with  destructive  inundations. 
The  construction  of  a  desagWt  or  canal,  to  carry  off  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of 
Zumpango,  and  of  the  principal  river  by  which  it  is  fed,  has,  since  1629,  pre- 
vented any  very  desolating  flood.  The  desague,  though  not  conducted  with  skill 
and  judgment,  cost  5,000,000  dollars,  and  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  hydraulic 
works  ever  executed.  Were  it  filled  with  water,  the  largest  vessels  of  wax  might  { 
pass  by  it  through  the  range  of  mountains  which  bound  the  plain  of  Mcxica  The 
alarms,  however,  have  been  frequent,  and  cannot  well  cease,  while  the  level  of 
that  lake  is  twenty  feet  above  that  of  the  great  square  of  Mexico. 

Acapuico,  on  the  west  coast,  has  been  celebrated  in  an  extraordinary  degree  as  t 
almost  the  centre  of  the  wealth  of  America;  the  port  whence  the  rich  Spani^  I 
galleons  took  their  departure  to  spread  the  wealth  of  the  western  over  the  eastp 
em  hemisphere.  It  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  harbours  in  the  world,  seeming 
as  if  it  were  excavated  by  art  out  of  a  vast  circuit  of  granite  rocks,  which  shut 
out  all  view  of  the  sea.  Yet  while  Vera  Cruz,  with  its  wreftcbed  anchorage  amid 
sand-banks,  annually  received  from  400  to  500  vessels,  that  of  Acapuico  scarcely 
received  ten,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Manilla  galleon,  the  discontinuance  of  which 
reduced  it  to  a  state  of  insignificance.  It  is  said,  however,  of  late  to  have  consi- 
derably revived,  and  its  customs,  afWr  falling  so  low  as  lOjOOO  dollars,  had  rtseo, 
some  years  ago  to  400,000.    Population  4000. 

The  state  of  Puebla  stretches  nearly  across  the  continent,  and  over  the  high 
table-land.  It  has  few  mines,  but  contains  an  extensive  table  plain,  6000  feet 
highf  eminently  fertile  in  wheat,  maize,  and  fruit  Popocatepetl,  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  Mexico,  exceeds  by  2000  feet  the  highest  in  Europe.  The  volcano 
hafi  for  several  centuries  thrown  up  only  smoke  and  ashes. 

La  Puebla,  or  Puebla  de  loe  Angeles,  is  a  handsome  and  large  city.  It  is  en- 
tirely Spanish,  having  been  founded  since  the  conquest  The  streets  are  straight, 
broad,  and  cross  each  other  at  riehi  angles,  dividing  the  whole  into  spacious 
squares.  They  are  well  paved,  and  have  broad  foot-patfasr  The  bouses  are  large 
and  lofty,  the  walls  often  covered  with  paintings,  whife  the-  roof  is  ornamented 
with  gfaised  tiles.  The  cathedral  is  a  vast  pile,  with  little  external  ornament : 
but  the  interior  is  rich  beyond  description.  The  high  altar  is  composed  of  the 
most  beautiful  marble  and  precious  stones:  its  numerous  and  lofly  columns,  with 
plinths  and  capitals  of  burnished  gold,  its  statues  and  other  ornaments,  have  an 
unequalled  effect  In  manufactures  it  takes  the  lead  of  other  Mexican  cities : 
those  c^  woollen  have  declined,  but  those  of  earthenware  and  glass  are  still  flour- 
ishing.   The  population  is  estimated  at  50,000. 

Cholula,  the  ancient  capital  of  a  great  independent  republic,  has  declined  into 
a  town,  containing  6000  souls,  Tlie  pyramid  of  Cholula  is  the  work  of  art  which, 
next  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  approaches  nearest  in  magnitude  and  vastnesa  to 
those  of  nature.  It  is  not  nearly  so  high  as  the  Great  Pyramid,  being  ooly  172 
leet;  but  the  length  is  nearly  douUe ;  1835  feet,  instead  A  728. 

Vera  Crnz  occupies  a  great  length  of  seapcoast  on  the  Gulf,  but  it  is  oompara- 
tively  narrow.  It  extends  inland  from  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  that 
of  the  gseat  Aieotral  taUe-land.  In  a  day^s  journey  the  inhabilantB  may  ^aceod 
from  regions  jof  the  most  sufibcating  heat  to  those  of  eternal  saow.  This  stale  is 
capable  of  yuridiog  io  abundance  the  most  precious  productions;  and  within  a 
recent  period*  sugar,  tobacoo,  and  cotttm,  all  of  excellent  quality,  have  been  raised 
to  a  miifih  greater  ex-tent  <  but  the  horror  with  which  the  climate  is  viewed  both 
by  Europeans  and  Indians  is  aueb,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  remains  a  compete 
desert,  where  often,  for  many  leagues,  there  are  only  to  be  seen  twaor  Ihree  &«$% 
with  herds  of  cattle,  half  wild,  straying  round  them. 

Vera  Cruz,  in  which  centres  almost  all  the  trade  of  Mexico^  is  well  and  hand- 
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BomeljF  built  of  the  BubmftriBe  uMtenal  called  madrepore,  which  is  ako  made  into 
lime ;  and  ita  red  and  white  cupolas,  towers,  and  battlements,  have  a  splendid 
effect  when  seen  from  the  water.  The  streets  also  are  kept  extremely  neat  and 
clean ;  yet  it  is  considered  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  places  of  residence.  This 
arises  not  merely  from  the  pestilence  which  taints  the  air;  the  surrounding  coun- 
tiy  is  covered  with  sand  blown  into  hillocks,  which,  reflecting  the  rays  of  Uie  sun, 
render  the  heat  more  oppressive.  There  is  not  a  garden  or  a  mill  now  within 
many  miles  of  it ;  and  the  only  water  which  can  be  drunk  is  that  which  fiiUs  frcmi 
the  clouds.  The  markets  are  bad  for  every  article  except  fish,  of  which  many 
beautiinl  species  are  here  caught.  The  place  appears  to  have  sensibly  declined 
since  the  dissolutioo  of  the  ties  which  connected  Mexico  with  the  mother-country. 
The  population  of  Vera  Cruz  is  about  7000.  The  castle  of  San  Joan  de  Ulloa, 
the  last  hold  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  and  which  commands  the  entrance  of 
the  port,  is  of  immense  strength. 

The  fine  calzada  or  naved  road,  from  Vera  Cruz  into  the  interior,  runs  up  to  the 
handsome  town  of  Xalapa  or  Jalapa,  the  capital  of  the  state.  The  Puente  del 
Rey  or  Royal  Bridge,  between  the  two  cities,  is  a  stupendous  work  of  solid  ma- 
sonry thrown  over  a  wild  and  steep  ravine.  Xalapa  is  commodiously  situated  in 
a  delightful  district,  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  12,000  inhabitants, 
and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  rich  Spanish  merchants  of  Vera  Cruz  dur- 
ing the  sickly  season.  The  neighbourhood  is  finely  wooded,  and  is  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  medical  article  jalap,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  city. 

On  the  coast,  to  the  south,  are  the  porta  of  Alvarado  and  Huasaeualcot  the  for- 
mer of  which  became  the  principal  entrep6^  on  the  Gulf,  during  the  occupation 
of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  by  the  Spanish  forces ;  and  the  latter  derives  some  interest 
from  its  situation  at  the  termination  of  the  proposed  canal,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  that  of  Tehuantepec.  * 

The  'state  of  Queretaro,  detached  from  the  intendency  of  Mexico,  lies  to  the 
west  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  wholly  on  the  central  table-land,  and  contains  some  rich 
mines  of  silver,  bat  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Quere- 
taro, the  capital,  is  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  and  delightfully  situated,  as  welLas 
one  of  the  most  industrious  and  wealthy  cities  of  Mexico.  The  streets  all  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  terminate  in  its  three  principal  squares.  Its  aque- 
duct, about  ten  miles  in  length,  with  its  bold  and  lofty  arches,  and  its  splendid 
churches  and  convents,  give  the  city  an  air  of  magnincence.  The  convent  of 
Santa  Clara  is  more  than  two  miles  in  circuit  Population  40,000.  San  Juan 
del  Rb  is  remarkable  for  its  great  fair,  and  for  its  famous  sanctuary,  a  magnificent 
temple,  visited  by  great  numbers  of  pilgrims. 

Michoacan,  or  Valladolid,  is  an  extensive  state,  situated  to  the  north  and  west 
of  that  of  Mexico,  on  the  summit  and  western  declivity  of  the  table-land,  in  the 
unhealthy  tract  along  the  coast,  enjoys  a  fine  and  temperate  climate,  is  intersected 
with  hills  and  charming  valleys,  and  presents  the  appearance,  unusual  in  the  tor^ 
rid  zone,  of  extensive  and  well-watered  meadows.  This  territory  has  been  marked 
by  some  phenomena  of  the  most  striking  nature.  On  the  20th  of  September, 
1750,  from  the  centre  of  a  thousand  small  burning  cones,  was  thrown  up  the  vol- 
cano of  Joroilo,  a  mountain  of  scoriae  and  ashes,  1700  feet  high.  In  an  extensive 
plain,  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  vegetation,  deep  subterraneous  noises, 
accompanied  by  firequent  earthquakes,  continued  for  the  space  of  fifty  or  sixtv 
daysL  On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  September,  the  sounds  recommenced  with 
such  fury,  that  all  the  inhabitants  fled  firom  the  district  A  large  tract  of  ground 
was  seen  to  rise  up  and  swell  like  an  inflated  bladder,  and  spectators  reported 
that,  throughout  this  space,  flames  were  seen  to  issue  forth,  and  fVagments  of  burn- 
ing rocks  were  thrown  up  to  prodigious  heights ;  and  that,  through  a  thick  cloud 
of  ashes  illumined  by  the  volcanic  fire,  the  softened  surface  of  the  earth  appeared 
to  heave  like  an  agitated  sea.  The  plain  is  still  covered  with  numerous  small 
cones,  sending  forth  fVom  their  crevices  a  vapour,  the  heat  of  which  often  rises  to 
05^.  IVom  among  these  rise  six  large  hills,  of  which  the  highest  is  Jorullo,  still 
bunting,  and  throwing  up  immense  ouantities  of  scorified  and  basaltic  lava.  The 
only  large  town  in  die  state  is  Valladolid,  with  18,000  inhabitants,  delightfully 
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fittnated,  6800  ieet  above  the  lea,  where  enow  aometiiiiei  ftdh.  There  are  eevenl 
inuies,  bat  none  of  firtt-rate  magnitude.  It  haa  wide,  clean  street!,  a  magnificent 
cathedral,  and  a  handsome  plasa. 

Gaanaxuato  is  one  of  the  smallest  bat  roost  populous  of  all  the  statea  It  owes 
its  fame  to  the  great  mine  of  Valenciana,  discovered  late  in  the  last  century, 
round  which  rose  one  of  the  most  s{4endid  cities  in  the  New  World.  Between 
1766  and  1803»  this  mine  yielded  silver  to  the  amount  of  165,000,000  dollars. 
Since  that  time  it  has  suffered  a  severe  deterioration  from  the  efl^ts  of  the  revo- 
iutionarv  contest,  and  has  declined  also  in  consequence  of  the  greater  depth  of 
the  workings,  and  the  increased  difficulty  of  clearing  off  the  water. 

This  state  also  contains  the  celebrated  Baxio,  a  rich  plain,  highly  cultivated, 
and  producing  in  perfection  all  the  fruits  of  Europe  and  many  of  those  of  tropical 
countries.  The  fiazio  became  the  theatre  of  many  of  those  horrible  events  that 
deluged  Mexico  in  blood  during  the  revolutionary  struggle.  The  capital,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  rich  mining  district,  is  built  on  very  uneven  ground,  and  the 
streets  are  often  very  steep;  but  the  buildings  are  in  general  handsome,  and  some 
of  the  churches  are  very  fine ;  the  alhondiga,  or  public  granary,  an  immense 
quadrangular  edifice,  is  a  remarkable  object  The  oopulation  of  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  has  been  reduced  from  90,000  to  34,000  in  1835. 

Jalisco^  or  Guadalaxara,  is  an  extensive  state,  which  has  the  in)|iurtant  advan- 
tage of  being  traversed  throughout  its  extent  by  the  river  of  Santiago,  the  largest 
in  the  southern  part  of  Mexico.  It  appears  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  very 
important  advantage  haa  been  taken  of  this  circumstance ;  that  industry  has  made 
rapid  progress,  ai^  an  active  commercial  spirit  prevsils.  The  capital,  Guada- 
laxara, which,  in  1796,  was  estimated  to  contain  19,500  inhabitants,  has  at  pre- 
sent 60,000.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  wide,  straight  streets,  and  contains 
many  handsoroe  churches  and  convents.  The  mountain  of  Colima  in  this  Terri- 
tory, 9000  feet  high,  throws  out  smoke  and  ashes,  and  forms  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  volcanic  chain  which  traverses  Mexico  from  east  to  west 

The  silver  mines  of  Bolaiioe  in  this  state  rank  among  the  richest  in  Mexica 
San  Bias,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  mere  roadstead ;  the  holding  ground  is 
bad,  and  the  road  is  much  exposed  to  westerly  winds.  It  is  perched  on  the  top 
of  a  clifl^  near  the  mouth  d  the  river,  and  durmg  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  it 
is  extremely  unhealthy,  though  not  in  so  deadly  a  degree  as  Vera  Cruz ;  and  at 
that  time  the  rain  fiills  in  such  torrents  that  no  roof  can  exclude  it,  and  it  is  im- 
possible without  danger  to  go  out  into  the  streeta  At  the  commencement  of  this 
season,  therefore,  a  general  migration  takes  place ;  and  the  population  is  reduced 
in  a  few  days  from  9000  to  150,  at  which  it  remains  stationary  until  the  return  of 
the  dry  season. 

Tepic,  eiffhteen  l^igues  from  Sau  Bias,  is  a  beautiful  town,  in  the  midst  of  a 
cultivated  plain,  and  its  streets,  regularly  laid  out,  are  enlivened  by  rows  of  trees, 
gardens,  and  terraces.  Thither  the  peoj^e  of  San  Bias  remove  during  the  sickly 
season,  at  which  time  the  population  of  Tepic  amounts  to  8000  or  10,000. 

2^catecas,  north  and  east  of  Guadalaxara,  in  the  inland  centre  of  Mexico^  is  an 

I  arid  rocky  plain,  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  snaring  under 
the  inclemency  of  the  climate.  It  derives  its  wealth  and  distinction  solely  from 
mines,  of  which  the  most  important  in  Mexico,  next  to  that  of  Guanaxuato,  are 
here  situated.  The  mine  of  Pavellon,  in  Sombrerete,  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  having  yielded  in  a  given  time  a  greater  produce  than  any  other  mine  known 
to  exist  Zacatecas,  the  capital,  is  reckoned  by  Humboldt  to  contain  38,000  inha- 
bitants. The  mint,  which  is  the  second  in  point  of  importance  in  Mexico,  em- 
ploys 800  persons,  and  60,000  dollars  have  been  coined  here  in  twenty-four  houra 
The  total  coinage  in  lour  years,  firom  1834  to  1837,  was  upwards  of  22,500,000 
dollars.  Aguas  Caliente^  which  derives  its  name  from  its  warm  springs,  is  a 
pretty  town,  in  a  fertile  district,  and  with  a  delightful  climate.  The  inhabitants, 
about  20,000  in  number,  carry  on  some  manufactures.  Fresnillo,  Sombrerete^  and 
Pinos,  are  mining  towns  with  from  12,000  to  16,000  inhabitants^ 

Oaxaca  is  a  fine  state,  situated  near  the  braders  of  Guatemala.  The  beauty 
and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  richness  and  variety 
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of  its  productkniB,  render  it  one  of  the  most  delt^htful  countries  in  the  world. 
These  advantsgieB  were  apprecieted  at  an  early  penod,  when  it  became  the  seat 
of  an  advanced  civilization.  Oaxaca  has  no  mines  of  any  importance,  and  has, 
therefore,  attracted  less  attention  than  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  table-land, 
though  in  every  other  respect  inferior  to  it  Oaxaca,  the  capital,  called  Ante- 
qaera  at  the  Uroe  of  the  conqnest,  is  a  flourishing  place ;  in  1792,  it  had  24,000 
inhabitants,  and  althoagh  it  suffered  severely  during  the  revolution,  its  present 
population  is  about  40,000.  Tehuantepec,  its  onlv  port,  is  not  a  good  one ;  but  it 
is  of  consideraUe  value  as  a  channel  by  which  the  indigo  of  Guatemala  is  con- 
veyed to  Europe. 

The  little  state  of  Tabasco,  to  the  north  of  Chiapa,  is  chiefly  covered  with  vast 
forests,  which  contain  valuable  dye-woods;  the  cultivated  lands  yield  cacao,  to- 
bacco, pepper,  coffee,  and  indigo ;  but  during  the  rainy  season  a  large  portion  of 
the  elate  is  under  water,  and  the  only  method  of  communication  is  by  canoes.  It 
contains  no  large  townsL  The  capital  is  the  little  town  of  Hermosa.  Tabasco,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tabasco,  is  remarkable  as  the  spot  upon  whidi  Cortex 
knded  in  his  memorable  expedition  to  Mexica 

The  state  of  Yucatan,  comprising  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  forms  the  east- 
em  extremity  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  vast  plain,  only  intersected  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains^ which  do  not  rise  above  4000  feet  It  is  thus  excessively  hot ;  yet,  from  its 
extreme  dryness,  it  is  by  no  means  so  unhealthy  as  most  of  the  low  lands  under 
this  burning  zona  The  heat  is  too  great  fer  the  ripening  of  European  grain,  and 
the  only  articles  which  it7ields  for  subsistence  are  maize  and  roots.  This  was 
the  first  part  of  Mexico  in  which  the  Spaniards  landed,  and,  though  it  be  less  im- 
proved than  the  interior,  they  found,  to  their  surprise,  indications  that  civilization 
was  in  a  more  advanced  state  here  than  in  the  islands ;  stone  houses,  gyramidal 
temples,  enclosed  fields,  and  a  clothed  and  civilized  people.  Having  no  mines, 
however,  it  owes  its  commercial  importance  solely  to  its  valuable  products,  log- 
wood and  mahogany.  Merida,  the  capital,  is  a  smiall  town.  Campeachy,  also  a 
small  town,  is,  however,  a  fortified  place,  and  is  important  on  account  of  its  har- 
bour, from  which  is  shipped  the  loffwood  cut  in  the  vicinity. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula  the  British  possess  the  settlement  of  Hon- 
duras. The  population  consists  of  about  4000  persons,  of  whom  about  300  are 
whites,  and  the  rest  Indians,  negroes,  and  mixM  breeds.  ^Balize,  the  capital  of 
the  seUlement,  is  a  well-built  town,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 
The  colony  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  logwood  and  mahogany,  and 
ita  exports  in  1830  were  of  the  value  of  1,500,000  dollars. 

Chiapa  formed  the  most  northerly  district  of  Guatemala ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  it,  on  a  late  occasion,  separated  itself  from  Guatemala,  and  united  with  Mexico. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  capable  of  yielding,  in  profusion,  tropical  fruits  and  grain. 
Though  low,  yet  it  is  free  from  damp,  and  not  unhealthful. 

Chiapa  of  the  Spaniards,  called  also  Ciudad  Real,  though  ranking  as  the  capital, 
18  now  only  a  small  place  of  4000  families.    Chiapa  of  the  Indians  is  larger, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.    There  are  several  other  large  vilk^^ 
chiefly  Indian.    Near  Palenque,  the  most  northern  of  these,  Don  Antonio  del  Rio 
traced,  in  1787,  the  remains  of  the  great  ancient  city  of  Culhuacan.    Fourteen 
large  buildings,  called  by  the  natives  the  Stone  Houses,  remain  nearlv  entire ;  and 
for  three  or  four  leagues  either  way,  the  fragments  of  the  other  fallen  buildings 
are  seen  extending  along  the  mountain.    "Biey  are  of  a  rude  and  massive  con- 
struction; and  the  principal  aparunents  are  adorned  with  numerous  fibres  in 
relief,  representing  human  beings  of  strange  form,  and  variously  habited  and 
adorned.    These  ruins  were  lately  visited  by  Mr.  Stephens,  an  American  traveller. 
The  state  of  Tamaulipaa  occupies  the  whole  coast  from  the  river  Panuco,  or 
Tampico^  to  the  Nueces.    It  is  diflBcult  of  access,  as  it  containsfew  harbours,  and 
a  continual  surf  breaks  along  the  whole  shore,  which,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  Northers  from  November  to  March,  is  tremendously  increased.    The  Del 
Norte  traverses  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  the  Panuco,  or  Tampico,  the 
flouthem.    The  latter  abounds  in  shrimps,  which  are  boiled  in  salt  and  water, 
dried  and  packed  in  sma^'  bilss,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country.    Tampico  de 
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IftB  Tamaulipast  or  New  Timpico^  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  waa  fimnded  in 
1824,  and  baa  rapidly  increaaed  on  accoant  of  ita  oommeioiai  advantagea,  which 
have  attracted  thither  inhabitanta  of  Altainira,'once  a  place  of  aome  importance. 
Tampico  has  now  about  5000  inhabitants,  but  it  aufiera  under  a  want  of  good 
water.  The  river  is  aavigable  for  small  vessels,  60  miles  to  Panuco^  a  i^ace  cele> 
brated  in  the  history  of  the  conquest,  and  still  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  build- 
ings, weapons,  and  utensils  found  in  its  vicinity.  Further  north,  on  the  Santander, 
is  the  port  of  Soto  la  Marina,  with  some  trade,  and  on  the  Del  Norie  is  Matamoraa. 

Ascending  the  table-land  to  the  west  of  Tamaulipas,  we  enter  the  state  of  San 
Luis  Potosi,  which  contains  some  of  the  richest  silver  mines  of  Mexica  The  in- 
habitants are  described  as  industrious,  and  they  supply  the  states  of  Leon  and 
Coahuila  with  cloth,  hats,  wearing  apparel,  &c.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name, 
is  a  neat  and  well-built  town,  containing  a  mint,  and  many  handsome  churches 
and  convents,  and  it  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  the  interior.  Including  the 
suburbs,  it  is  said  to  liave  a  population  of  50,000.  Catorce,  whose  mines  are  sur- 
passed in  riches  only  by  those  of  Guanaxualo,  is  built  in  a  wild  and  ragged  region, 
at  the  foot  of  a  dreary  mountain,  surrounded  by  huge  bare  rocka,  and  intersected 
by  deep  narrow  ravines. 

The  state  of  New  Leon,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  is  yet  sufficiently 
elevated  above  the  sea  to  enjoy  a  delightful  climate.  Monterey,  the  capital,  ia  a 
well-built  town,  with  about  12,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  wealthy  Span- 
iards. Linares  is  also  a  neat  town,  in  a  highly  cultivated  district,  and  has  a  po- 
pulation of  6000. 

West  and  north  of  New  Leon  is  the  state  of  Coahuila,  comprising  a  compara- 
tively narrow  tract  south  of  the  Nueces,  and  between  Tamaulipas  and  Chihuahua. 
Ita  extregie  southern  part  lies  on  the  central  table-land,  and  the  dreary  mountains 
and  barren  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  Saltillo  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fer- 
tile land  and  luxuriant  herbage  of  the  Tiem  Caliente  of  New  I..eon.  Leona  Vi- 
cario,  formerly  Saltillo,  the  capital,  is  a  neat  town,  with  12,000  inhabitants. 

The  whole  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  New  Spain  was  occupied  by  the  ex- 
tensivo  intendency  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  which  comprised  the  provinces  of  San 
Luia,  New  Santander,  New  Leon,  Coahuila,  and  Texas ;  the  four  last-named  form- 
ing what  were  termed  the  Internal  Provinces  of  the  East  Only  a  small  portion 
of  this  vast  tract  lying  on  its  western  border,  is  mountainous,  the  greater  f«rt  be- 
ing low  and  level,  and  containing  extensive  prairies.  The  coast  is  deficient  in 
harbours,  and  is  lined  with  long.  Tow,  narrow  islands  of  sand,  forming  a  succession 
of  shallow  lagoona.  The  mouths  of  the  ri vera. are  also  blocked  up  by  sand-bara 
This  intendency  is  now  divided  into  fbur  states. 

Proceeding  again  into  the  interior,  we  find  the  central  table-land  occupied  by 
the  states  of  Durengo  and  Chihuahua,  formerly  composing  the  intendency  of  New 
Biscay,  or  Durango.  '*  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  and  central  provinces,** 
says  Ward,  **  everything  north  of  Zacatecas  is  terra  incognita,  and  the  traveller 
is  surprised,  after  passing  it,  to  find  an  improvement  in  the  mannen  and  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitants.  Doranffo,  where  the  change  firet  becomes  visible,  nwy  be 
considered  as  the  key  of  the  wnole  north,  which  is  peopled  by  the  descendants  of 
a  race  of  settlera  from  the  most  industrious  provinces  of  Spain  (Biscay,  Navarre, 
and  Catalonia),  who  have  preserved  their  blood  uncontaminated  by  any  cross  with 
the  aborigines,  and  who  retain  most  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  their  forefathers. 
They  have  much  loyalty  and  generous  frankness,  great  natural  politeness,  and 
considerable  activitv  both  of  body  and  mind.  The  women,  instead  of  passing  their 
days  in  languor  and  idleness,  are  actively  employed  in  affaira  of  the  household, 
and  neatness  and  comfort  are  nowhere  so  great  and  general  as  in  the  north.  These 
characteristics  extend,  with  some  local  modifications,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  country  formerly  denominated  the  Internal  Provinces  of  the  West,  and 
which  now  compose  the  states  of  Durango,  Chihuahua,  and  Sonora  and  Sinaloa, 
with  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Caltfomias.  In  all  these  the  white 
population  predominates,  and  the  Indians  continue  unmixed,  residing  in  towns  and 
villages  of  their  own,  as  the  Yamayas  or  Mayas,  or  hovering,  like  the  Apaches, 
round  the  civilized  settlements,  and  subsisting  by  the  chase.**    The  latter  are  the 
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moet  numerous  of  the  aborigiaal  tribes  in  this  quarter.    Their  territory  is  deno- 
minated Apacheria. 

Durango  contains  some  rich  mines  of  silver,  which,  with  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce, comprising  cattle,  mules  and  sheep,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar  and  indigo,  form 
the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  well-built 
town,  with  a  mint,  in  which  the  silver  of  the  vicinity  is  coined.  It  contains 
22,000  inhabitants.  Parral,  famous  for  its  fich  silver  mines,  had  once  a  population 
of  50,000;  but  the  mines  are  now  filled  with  water,  and  the  population  is  reduced 
to  7000.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  celebrated  lump  of  malleable  iron  and  nickel. 
The  mines  of  Guarisamey  and  Batopilas  are  also  noted  for  their  richness. 

The  central  table-land  may  be  considered  as  nearly  terminating  in  Chihuahua, 
which  consists  in  part  of  dry,  unwooded  plains :  the  soil  is  here  impregnated  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  saltpetre.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  well  built,  and 
contains  some  costly  churches,  monasteries,  and  other  public  edifices;  but  the  po- 
pubition  has  been  reduced  firom  50,000  to  12,000  in  the  year  1835.  The  rich 
mines  of  Santa  Julalia,  in  its  vicinity,  once  yielded  5,000,000  dollars  a  year.  In 
the  western  part  of  Chihuahua,  are  the  Casas  Grandes,  or  ruins  of  large  square 
buildings,  whoee  sides  are  accurately  ranged  north  and  south :  a  space  of  several 
leagues  is  covered  with  these  remains,  consisting  of  aqueducts  and  various  other 
structures. 

The  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  is  a  vast  tract  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Colorado  on  the  west,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east  Thd  southern 
part  only  contains  some  white  inhabitants,  the  centre  and  north  being  occupied  by 
Tarious  Indian  tribes,  among  whom  are  the  Apaches,  Seris,  Yaquis,  Moquis,  Mayas, 
&c.  Many  of  them  are  civilized  and  industrious.  The  southern  part  of  the  state 
belongs  to  the  Tierra  Caliente,  and  consists  of  a  vast  sandy  plain,  destitute  of 
vegetation,  except  in  the  rainy  season  and  in  some  well-watered  spots.  Further 
north  the  climate  is  mild  and  agreeable,  and  the  land  is  productive  and  comprises 
some  beautiful  valleys.  The  state  contains  rich  silver  mines;  gold  is  obtained 
from  washings,  and  auriferous  copper  ore  abounds.  There  are  also  pearl  fisheries. 
Wheat,  hides,  furs,  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  exported.  Guaymas  is  said  to  be 
the  best  harbour  of  Mexico,  but  the  town  is  unhealthy,  and  the  water  brackish. 
Pitic,  or  Petic,  in  the  interior,  is  the  residence  of  the  wealthy  merchants,  and  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  being  the  dep6t  of  articles  imported  into  Guaymas  Tor 
Upper  Sonora  and  New  Mexico.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  but  it  contains 
many  good  houses,  and  about  8000  inhabitants.  Alamos  is  a  place  of  about  6000 
inhabitants,  having  in  its  vicinity  some  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in  Mexica 
Villa  del  Fuerte  is  the  capital  of  the  state.  Mazatlan  has  a  good  harbour,  though 
exposed  to  the  south-west  winds. 

New  Mexico  is  a  fertile  territory,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte:  it  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  mountains  and 
deserts ;  that  portion  of  it  lying  east  of  the  river,  is  considered,  bv  the  Texans, 
as  a  part  of  their  republic ;  but  they  have  hitherto  been  repulsed,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  gain  possession  of  the  country.  There  are  some  valuable  mines  of 
copper;  and  firom  $60,000  to  $^0,000  worth  of  gold  is  obtained  every  year. 
Santa  Fe,  the  chief  town,  has  6000  inhabitants ;  it  is  resorted  to  by  merchants 
from  Missouri,  who  cross  the  prairies  with  goods  of  various  kinds ;  their  trade 
has  sometimes  amounted  to  from  $1,500,000,  to  $2,000,000  in  value;  but  it  has 
of  late  years  declined. 

Lower  California  is  a  long  peninsula  in  the  Pacific,  parallel  to  the  continent, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  its  deep  ?olf.  It  enjoys  the  most  beautiful  sky  in 
the  world ;  but  the  soil  is  sandy  and  arid,  and  only  a  few  favoured  spots  present  a 
trace  of  regetation.  There  are  about 7000  Spaniards  and  conyerted  Indians,  and 
4000  savages;  and  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  population  can  ever  be  much 
greater.  The  missions  have  been  mostly  broken  up  smce  the  revolution.  Loreto, 
ooce  a  place  of  some  note,  now  contains  about  250  inhabitants. 

New  or  Upper  California  is  a  vast  tract  extending  north  from  Lower  California 

to  fhe  lat.  of  49°.    A  lofty  ridge  of  monntains  runs  along  its  western  side,  not  far 

IVom  the  sea,  forming  the  prolonftatton  of  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula,  and 
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extending  north  beyond  the  Colmnbia.    Along  the  coast  the  Spaniards  have  esta- 
blished some  missions,  and  formed  some  settlements  of  whites.    The  former  are 
now  rapidly  declining.    There  are  twenty-one  establishments,  containing  about 
7000  converts.    Thev  are  often  forced  to  join  the  missions,  bat  they  are  kindly 
treated,  uid  well  fod;  they  are,  however,  not  allowed  to  leave  the  settlements, 
and  the  surplus  of  their  labour  belongs  to  the  missionaries;  the  missions  have 
about  300,000  head  of  cattle.    The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthful,  the  land 
is  well  watered  and  well  wooded,  and  much  of  it  is  tolerably  productive. '  The 
coast  lias  some  excellent  harbours,  among  which  is  that  of  St  Francisco^  which 
aflfords  perfect  security  to  ships  of  any  biuthen,  with  plentiful  supplies  of  firesh 
beef,  vegetables,  wood,  and  freiah  water.    The  exports  are  bides,  tallow,  manteca, 
and  horses,  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  grain  to  the  Russian  establishments  at  Sitka 
and  Kodiak,  and  provisions  sold  to  whale-ships.    The  imports  are  salt,  lumbers 
dry  goods,  and  silks.    A  number  of  Americans  now  reside  in  Upper  Califomist 
chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  Bay ;  thev  are  engagea  in  commerce, 
traffic,  and  agriculture.     Emigrants  from  the  United  States  are  constantly  resort- 
ing thither ;  so  that  probably  in  a  few  years,  the  majority  of  the  white  inhabi- 
tants in  the  territory,  will  consist  of  citizens  of  that  country. 


GUATEMALA, 

OR  UNITED  STATES  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Trb  republic  of  Gnatemala,  or  Ghiatimala,  occupying  the  narrow  tract  between 
the  two  great  masses  of  the  continent,  has,  in  virtue  of  its  positwo,  assumed  the 
title  of  Ae  United  SUatea  of  Central  America. 

Guatemala  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  republic  of  New  Grenada;  on 
the  north  and  north-east  by  the  Mexican  States,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea;  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Measured 
by  an  oblique  line  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  it  may  be  1050  miles  in  length ; 
but  the  breadth,  firom  sea  to  sea,  nowhere  exceeds  500,  and  in  some  places  is  only 
100  mile&  The  surface  has  been  estimated  at  200,000  square  miles,  which, 
though  it  appears  small  when  compared  with  the  other  American  states,  is  nearly 
double  the  whole  extent  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  sur&ce  of  Guatemala  does  not  display  that  loftv  and  ruj^ged  character 
which  generally  marks  the  neighbouring  portions  of  the  American  continent 
The  chkin  of  the  Andes,  which  raises  such  a  tremendous  snowy  barrier  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  continent,  sinks  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama  into  a  mere 
rocky  dike,  connecting  North  and  South  America.  Near  Nicaragua,  it  seems  to 
become  little  nx>re  than  an  insensible  ridge,  slq>ing  down  to  the  shores  oi  the 
opposite'  oceana  Proceeding  north-west,  it  soon  rises  and  presents  to  the  Pacific 
a  lofty  range,  in  which  are  twenty-one  volcanoes,  partly  burning  and  pattly  extinct. 
The  loftiest,  called  the  volcano  of  Guatemala,  being  covered  with  snow  for  several 
months  in  tiie  year,  cannot  be  much  less  than  10,000  feet  high.  Hence  Guate- 
mala, though  it  does  not  present  a  continuous  table-land,  like  Mexico^  has  high 
mountain  ^leys,  enjoying  a  cool  and  agreeable  air,  and  producing  the  grain  and 
the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  eastern  part,  swelling  somewhat  into  the 
form  of  a  peninsula,  and  known  by  the  name  d  Mosquitia,  or  the  Mosquito  shore, 
consists  of  a  vast  and  savage  forest,  beat  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  occo- 
pied  by  rude  and  unsubdued  Indians. 

The  waters  which  descend  from  the  Andes  of  Guatemala  fall  into  one  or  other 
of  the  opposite  oceans,  and  do  not  swell  into  rivers  of  any  importance ;  but  there 
is  one  grand  aqueous  feature,  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  150  miles  in  length,  and  M 
in  breadth,  and  having  almost  throughout  a  depth  of  ten  fothoms.  Numerous 
streams,  flowing  ft^m  difleront  quarters,  form  this  great  body  of  water,  which  has 
only  one  outlet  in  the  river  San  Juan,  which  flows  from  it  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
Buiiace  of  the  lake  is  diversified  and  adorned  with  small  islands,  in  one  of  which 

a  volcanic  mountain.    It  communicates  by  a  navigable  channel  of  26  miles. 
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with  a  imaller  lake,  called  the  Lake  of  Leoo,  wfaidi  may  afanoat  be  eoBiidefed  aa 
a  bnneh  of  it,  and  ia  50  miles  Umg  by  SO  broad. 

The  prodacUve  qualities  of  Guatemala  are,  if  poaiible,  superior  even  to  those 
of  other  countries  in  the  fruitful  climates  of  America.  Like  Mexicoi  it  yields  in 
difl^nt  regions,  and  at  small  distances  fitMn  each  other,  all  the  Tarieties  of  fhiit 
and  giain  peculiar  to  the  tropical  and  temperate  aooea  Of  fruits,  several  of  l^e 
most  valuable  are  produced  m  the  highest  perfection.  The  indigo,  which  forms 
80  large  a  part  of  the  commerce  of  Mexico,  is  almost  entirely  dnatemalan.  The 
cacao  oi  Soconusco  is  said  to  be  the  very  finest  in  the  world,  though  it  is  culti^ 
vated  on  too  small  a  scale  to  enter  much  Into  the  market  of  Europe.  Vanilla, 
however,  the  other  ingredient  of  chocolate,  is  procured  to  a  great  extent  liom  this 
ooarter.  Sugar,  cotton,  cochineal,  mahogany,  and  dye-woodis,  are  alw  exported. 
There  are  manu&ctures  of  cotton  and  porcelain,  some  of  them  fine,  but  only  for 
internal  consumption ;  and  the  fabrics  in  wrought  gold  and  silver  are  said  to  po»> 
sesB  great  merit  As  to  commerce,  Guatemala  labcKUrs  under  the  disadvantage  of 
not  having  on  either  ocean  a  port  capable  of  receiving  laige  ships;  and  its  conn 
modities  &ve  to  bear  a  heavy  land-carriage,  and  a  coasting  voyage,  before  they 
arrive  at  Vera  Cruz. 

Guatemala  abounds  in  mines,  particularly  of  silver;  some  of  which  have  been 
undertaken  by  an  fhiglish  company,  in  the  dxpectation  of  their  proving  productive ; 
but  the  result  is  yet  uncertain. 

Canals  are  naturally  an  undertaking  beyond  the  infant  resources  of  Guatemala; 
bat  one  is  in  contemplation,  which,  if  executed,  will  be  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant work  of  this  kind  on  the  globe.  This  is  a  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels,  so  as  to  enable  European  vessels  to 
reach  China  and  parts  of  India  by  an  easier  and  more  direct  course, — thus  causing 
an  important  revolution  in  the  commercial  world.  It  will,  probablv,  be  under^ 
taken  firom  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  which  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  by  the 
broad  channel  of  the  San  Juan,  and  is  separated  fhmi  the  Pacific  by  an  interval 
of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  through  which  it  seems  certain  that  a 
good  level  could  be  fbund.  To  execute,  therefore,  a  canal  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
Caledcmian,  is,  even  at  present,  completely  within  the  reach  of  human  skill  and 
resources.  It  is  an  undertaking  indeed,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  government 
within  whose  limits  it  is  placed ;  and,  though  the  capital^ts  of  North  America  or 
Europe  would  fiind  no  difficulty  in  providing  the  funds,  the  political  atmosphere  of 
Central  America  is  scarcely  yet  so  settled,  that  they  might  look  forward  with  full 
confidence  to  compensation  for  the  larffe  advances  which  would  be  necessary. 

The  pcmulation  cannot  be  considered  as  well  ascertained.  It  does  not  &11  short 
of  2,000,000.  About  one-hfdf  of  the  whole  number  are  Indians,  one-fifth  whites, 
and  three-tenths  mixed  race&    There  are  no  negroes  in  the  country. 

The  government  is  federal  republican  in  its  form,  being  modelled  on  that  of  th^ 
United  States.  A  federal  congress,  composed  of  a  senate  and  house  dT  represent- 
atives, chosen  the  latter  by  the  people,  the  former  by  the  states,  and  a  president, 
also  chosen  by  the  popular  vote,  manage  the  genemi  concerns  of  the  confederacy. 
Each  state  has  its  respective  legislature  and  executive  chief  for  the  administrar 
tion  of  its  domestic  affiiirs. 

The  territory  of  the  republic,  together  with  the  present  Mexican  state  Chiapas, 
formed  the  Spanish  captaincy-general  of  Guatemala  until  1821,  when  it  was  incor- 
porated with  Mexico.  On  the  fiill  of  Iturbide,  in  1824,  it  separated  itself  firom 
the  latter,  and  constituted  itself  an  independent  republic,  under  the  title  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Central  America.  The  confederacy  consists  of  five  states, 
and  a  federal  district,  as  follows. 

States.  Population.  Capital. 

Guatemala 800,000  Old  Guatemala. 

San  Salvador 350,000  San  Salvador. 

Hondoraa 250,000 Comayagoa. 

CoaURica 150,000 San  Jui 

Nicaragua 250,000 Leon. 

Federal  IMstrict,  New  Goatemala. 
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GiMtemak  Proper  is  Uie  eentnl  proviace*  omnpriBing  the  ^reat  chain  of  volca- 
nic mouDtains,  aod  the  slope  downwaids  fh»m  them  to  the  sea.  It  is  here  that 
the  great  variety  of  climate  and  prodoctions  appears,  and  that  the  latter  are  in  the 
highest  perfection.  What  is  strictly  called  the  valley  of  Chiatemala  consists  pro- 
perly of  nine  valleys,  of  varying  elevaUon,  enck»ed  within  the  great  circuit  of 
volcaiiic  mottotainSb  In  the  centre  of  this  range  of  valleys,  at  an  elevation  not 
precisely  known,  stands  the  old  city  of  Santiago  de  Guatemala.  It  was  erected 
first  in  1527,  at  the  foot  of  an  enormous  mountain,  called  the  Volcano  of  Water 
(de  Agua),  and  which  too  soon  justified  that  title ;  for,  a  fhw  years  afterwards,  an 
aqueous  eruption  buret  forth,  of  the  most  formidable  character,  which  overwhelmed 
the  whole  city,  and  buried  in  its  ruins  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Appalled 
by  this  disaster,  the  Spaniards  removed  Uie  city  to  another  situation  in  a  beautiful 
and  finely  watered  valley,  which  yielded  in  profusion  all  the  necessaries  and  luxu- 
ries of  life.  A  new  town,  also  called  Santiago  de  Guatemala,  was  here  erected. 
But  the  site,  with  all  its  felicities,  had  terrible  defects.  It  was  liable  to  dreadful 
shocks  of  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruptions,  which  rendered  the  existence  of  its 
inhabitants  constantly  insecure,  and  their  fate  often  tragical.  In  the  above  suc- 
cession of  calamities,  severe  attacks  of  pestilence  were  interspersed.  At  length, 
in  1775,  the  series  was  consummated  by  a  truly  appalling  earthquake,  the  sh^ks 
of  which,  contintting  at  intervals  firom  June  to  December,  reduced  the  city  nearly 
to  a  heap  of  rums.  The  Spanish  government,  on  being  advertised  of  this  disaster, 
sent  out  instructions  to  remove  to  another  site ;  but  this,  perhaps  well-meant, 
order,  being  executed  in  an  abrupt  and  despotic  manner,  only  aggravated  at  first 
the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate  city.  New  Guatemala  was  built  in  the  valley  of 
Mixco,  in  a  situation  not  so  fertile  and  beautiful,  but  extremely  healthy,  and  ex- 
empt from  the  dreadful  calamities  of  which  the  old  city  had  been  a  victim.  It 
was  reared  in  the  usual  regular  manner  and  with  numerous  squares ;  the  houses 
are  neat,  though  low,  to  mitigate  the  danger  of  earthquake ;  the  churches  and 
other  public  edifices  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  of  very  elegant  design.  The  citizens, 
supposed  to  amount  to  50,000,  ply,  with  very  consideraole  diligence,  the  trades  of 
weaving,  pottery,  working  in  silver,  and  embroidery :  its  chief  articles  of  trade 
are  indigo  and  cacao.  Old  Guatemala  likewise  has  risen  from  its  ashes,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  its  exiles  have  gradually  found  their  way  back  to  their  former 
abode.  Having  attained  a  population  of  16,000,  it  has  been  reinvested,  not  with 
the  privileges  of  a  city,  but  those  of  a  town. 

San  Salvador,  to  the  south,  is  tbe  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  which 
contains  above  300,000  people,  and  forms  a  very  rich  tract,  yielding  most  of  the 
indigo  which  is  the  staple  of  the  kingdom.  The  capital,  in  a  fine  valley,  con- 
tained, in  1778,  a  population  of  12,000,  chiefly  employed  in  the  indigo  trade.  A 
variety  of  volcanic  movements  desolate  this  province,  while  they  present  curious 
phenomena  to  the  view  of  the  observer. 

The  state  of  Nicaragua  lies  to  the  south  of  the  preceding.  The  territory  is 
rich  in  all  the  tropical  fi'uits,  but  in  none  which  belong  to  the  temperate  climes. 
It  has,  however,  vast  savannahs  covered  with  numerous  herds  of  caUle,  which  are 
sent  even  to  the  market  of  the  capital.  But  the  most  prominent  object  in  this 
province  is  the  lake,  and  the  chief  interest  excited  by  it  is  tbe  projected  oceanic 
canal ;  both  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  Leon,  or  San  Leon  de  Ni- 
caragua, is  a  place  of  about  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  1000  are  Spaniards, 
with  a  college,  which  in  1812  was  allowed  by  the  Cortes  to  be  converted  into  an 
university.  It  occupies  an  advantageous  position  on  the  northwestern  shore  of  tbe 
lake  of  the  same  name,  which  communicates  by  its  outlet  with  Lake  Nicaragua. 
Fourteen  leagues  distant  is  the  fine  harbour  of  Realejo  in  the  Pacific,  separated 
only  by  a  level  country  over  which  there  is  a  good  road.  Nicaragua,  on  the  lake 
of  the  same  name,  is  a  town  of  about  8000  inhabitants.  Its  port  is  San  Juan,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  navigable  outlet  of  the  lake. 

Costa  Rica,  or  the  Rich  Coast,  to  the  south  of  Nicaragua,  seems  named  ironi- 
cally, being  in  a  state  of  extreme  and  deplorable  poverty.  It  is  verv  capable, 
however,  of  yielding  the  common  tropical  products ;  but  the  inroads  of  the  Buc- 
caneers caused  a  desertion,  from  which  it  has  never  recovered.    Cartago,  how- 
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e?er,  in  the  beart  of  the  pfovince,  has  a  popalatkm  of  20,000  persons,  of  whom 
000  are,  or  were,  Spaniards. 

The  eaatem  part  of  the  repabltc  consists  of  the  state  of  Honduras,  so  named 
from  the  peninsula  which  separates  it  from  Yucatan.  The  whoJe  coast  is  flat, 
marshy,  hot,  and  extremely  unhealthy,  though  some  parts  of  the  interior  rise  into 
hilly  and  temperate  tracts.  This  region  is  covered  with  thick  forests  containing 
the  valuable  trees  of  mahogany  and  logwood.  The  mahogany  trees  are  very 
thinly  scattered,  and  are  cut  down  by  gangs  of  negroes,  preceded  by  what  is  called 
the  finder,  who  mounts  the  tope  of  the  highest  trees,  and  spies  out  whore  a  maho- 
gany tree  is  to  be  found.  The  chief  expense  is  in  the  conveyance  to  the  coast 
Turtle  is  found  in  abundance  along  this  shore.  Gold  and  silver  mines  are  said  to 
exist  here,  but  none  have  ever  been  worked,  or  even  found.  Comayagua,  called 
also  Valladolid,  is  agreeably  situated  in  the  interior;  but,  though  the  nominal  capi« 
tal,  it  has  never  attained  any  great  importance.  Truxillo,  and  Cape  Gracias,  are 
more  conspicuous  places,  but  now  also  much  decayed.  Omoa,  with  a  good  bar* 
hour,  has  some  trade.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  form 
the  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Honduras. 


THE   WEST   INDIES. 

.Thb  West  Indies  consist  of  an  archipelago  of  large  and  fine  islands,  situated 
in  the  wide  interval  of  sea  between  North  and  South  America.  Their  rich  pro* 
ducts,  their  high  cultivation,  and  the  very  singular  form  of  society  existing  in 
them,  have  rendered  them  in  modern  times  peculiarly  interesting. 

These  islands  extend  in  a  species  of  curved  line,  first  east,  and  then  south,  be- 
ginning near  the  southern  part  of  the  United  State?,  and  terminating  at  the  coast 
of  South  America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  On  the  east  and  north  they 
are  bounded  by  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  south,  the  C^ribbesn  sea  separates  them  from 
the  coast  of  Colombia ;  on  the  west,  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
interposed  between  them  and  that  part  of  the  continent  The  largest  are  those 
which  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  eastward ;  Cuba,  Havti,  Jamaica,  and 
Porto  Rico.  Those  which  run  from  north  to  south  are  smaller;  but  many 'of  them, 
as  Barbadoes,  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Trinidad,  are  very  important  from  their  fer- 
tility and  hififh  cultivation.  This  latter  part  of  the  group  is  frequently  called  the 
Windward  Islands,  from  being  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  trade  winds^ 
blowing  across  the  Atlantic;  they  are  named  also  the  Antilles,  and  frequently  the 
Caribbee  Islands,  from  the  name  of  the  people,  called  Caribs,  found  there  by  the 
discoverers.    Area  of  all  the  islands  from  90,000  to  100,000  square  miles. 

Mountains  of  considerable  elevation  diversify  each  of  these  islands,  causing 
them  to  resemble  the  elevated  remains  of  a  portion  of  the  continent,  which  some 
convulsion  has  overwhelmed.  Generally  speaking,  the  interior  is  composed  oi*  a 
range  or  group,  sometimes  of  little  more  than  a  single  mountain,  the  slopes  of 
which,  and  the  plain  at  its  feet  constitute  the  island.  The  most  elevated  peaks 
of  Cuba,  Havti,  and  Jamaica,  exceed  6000  feet;  while  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Windward  ulands  range  from  3000  to  4000  feet  Most  of  these  eminences  have 
evidently  been  the  seat  of  volcanic  action ;  but  this  appears  to  have  ceased  in  all 
of  them,  except  the  Soufridre  of  Guadaloupe,  which  still  exhibits  some  &int  indi- 
cations of  it. 

The  climate  of  the  West  Indies  is,  for  a  great  part  of  the  jear,  mild  and  plea- 
sant; \he  heatbein^  in  some  degree  moderated  by  the  uniform  lengths  of  the 
nights,  and  by  refreshing  sea.  breezes.  The  seasons  are  divided  between  the  wet 
and  the  dry ;  the  former,  occurring  in  May  and  October,  are  of  short  continuance; 
and,  during  the  rest  of  iho  year,  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the  nights  are  remarkable 
for  their  brilliancy.  In  the  interval,  between  the  months  of  August  and  October, 
the  West  India  islands  are  sometimes  visited  by  terrible  storms  or  hurrieanes. 
They  are  in  general  preceded  by  a  profound  calm ;  this  is  soon  followed  by  light- 
ning and  thunder,  rain,  hail,  and  impetuous  bfasls  of  wind,  which  move  with 
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ineradible  swiftima.    PiantattoDS,  forettSy  and  houaes,  are  oAen  swept  awaj 
before  their  yiolence ;  v^bich,  however,  is  of  short  duration. 

The  Weat  Indies  abound  in  nearly  all  the  productions  of  warm  climates ;  the 
principal  fruits  are  oranges,  lemcms,  pine-apples,  pawpaws,  bananas,  plantaina, 
to. ;  manioc,  yams,  Indian  corn,  &c.,  are  cultivated  for  food ;  and  sugar,  ooflee, 
cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  allspice,  &c.,  furnish  important  articles  of  com> 
meroe.  The  forests  contain  mahogany,  lignum-vit«,  iron-wood,  and  other  woods 
useful  in  the  arts. 

The  native  races  of  these  islands  are  now  nearly  extinct.  When  first  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards,  they  were  inhabited  by  two  distinct  nations ;  the  Arrowauks, 
a  mild  and  peaceful  people,  who  had  made  some  advances  in  civilization,  occu- 
pied the  Bahamas  and  the  Great  Antilles ;  and  the  Caribs,  a  fierce  and  warlike 
race,  inhabited  the  more  southerlv  isles.  Of  the  latter,  a  few  individuals  axe 
still  to  be  found  in  St.  Vincent  and  Trinidad. 

The  present  population  is  composed  of  several  distinct  classes,  between  whom 
scarcely  &ny  sympathy  exists ;  tney  comprise  whites,  negro  slaves,  emancipated 
negroes,  and  mulattoes.  The  whites  consist  of  Europeans  and  Creoles,  or  whites 
born  in  the  West  Indies :  in  all  the  islands,  with  one  exception,  they  are  the 
masters,  and  possess  all  the  power  and  propeily.  The  slaves  form  the  chief 
bulk  of  the  population,  except  in  Hayti  and  the  British  islands,  and  are  the  de- 
scendants of  slaves  originally  brought  from  Africa.  The  emancipated  negroes 
have  obtained  their  freedom  either  oy  legislative  enactment,  as  in  the  British 
colonies;  by  the  exercise  of  numerical  force,  as  in  Hayti;  by  manumission 
through  the  favour  of  masters,  who  had  conceived  an  attachment  to  them ;  or 
earned  by  the  industrious  employment  of  their  leisure  hours.  The  mulattoes. 
&c.,  have  been  produced  by  intercourse  between  the  white  and  black  races,  and 
are  never  enslaved.    The  population  of  all  the  islands  is  about  3,305,000. 

By  an  Act  of  the  British  Parliament,  passed  in  1833,  the  slaves  were,  on  the 
let  of  August  1834,  made  apprenticed  labourers;  to  continue  such  a  part  of  them 
till  the  1st  of  August  1838,  and  a  part  till  the  Ist  of  August  1840,  when  they 
were  all  to  be  emancipated.  To  indemnify  the  owners  of  the  slaves,  Parliament 
voted  them  the  sum  of  20  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  nearly  100  millions  of 
dollars,  as  a  compensation,  payable  in  certain  fixed  proportions,  according  as  each 
colony  should  be  ascertained  to  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  slaves  in  the  islands  of  Antigua  and  the 
Bermudas,  were  made  ^ee  by  the  colonial  governments ;  and  Acts  were  subse- 
quently passed  by  the  legislatures  of  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  Nevis,  Montserrat,  St 
Christopher's,  St.  Vincent,  Tortola,  and  the  other  islands,  by  which  all  the 
slaves  or  apprenticed  labourers  were  liberated  in  those  islands  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust 1838. 

The  result  of  this  important  measure  is  not  yet  fairly  ascertained ;  the  accounts 
published  so  far,  are,  for  the  most  part,  contradictory ;  and  the  question  has  as- 
sumed so  much  of  a  partisan  character,  that  it  is. difficult  to  arrive  at  any  conclu- 
sion respecting  its  policy.  In  the  mean  time,  plans  have  been  proposed,  and 
adopted  to  a  certain  extent,  for  introducing  free  labourers  from  Western  Africa, 
and  Hindoostan ;  and  a  small  number,  from  both  regions,  have  arrived.  The 
negroes  are  admitted  to  have  acted  generally  with  order  and  propriety,  since  their 
emancipation :  in  Jamaica,  and  some  of  the  other  islands,  mangr  of  them  have 
become  small  proprietors,  and  are  industrious  in  cultivating  the  ground ;  others 
are  indolent,  and  refuse  to  labour  except  at  extravagant  rates.  Many  large  estates, 
formerly  well  cultivated  and  productive,  are  now  almost  deserted  for  want  of 
labourers ;  snH  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  amount  of  exportable  articles  is,  in 
consequence,  y*  ry  considerably  diminished  in  amount. 

The  commerce  of  the  West  Indies  is  greater  in  extent,  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  same  wealth  and  population,  in  the  world.  The  value  of  the  exports 
is  probably  not  less  than  75  millions  of  dollars  annually ;  the  imports  are  rather 
more  than  half  that  amount.  The  greatest  trade  is  with  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  British  North  American  colonies.  France,  Spain,  and 
the  Hanse-towns  have  also  each  a  considerable  trade. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  sugar,  coflfee,  mm,  tobacco,  cotton,  cocoa. 
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punento  or  allspioo*  mahogany,  logwood,  ko.  The  imports  are  mamitaetared 
eoods  of  all  kinds  from  Europe,  with  flour,  lamber,  fish,  and  salted  provisions 
from  the  United  States  and  British  America.  American  domestic  goods,  snd 
various  fancy  articles,  are  also  imported. 

The  islands  of  the  West  Indi^,  with  the  exception  of  Hayti  and  Margsrita, 
belong  to  different  Eoropean  nations,  and  are  under  the  control  of  governors  ap- 
points by  the  powers  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  In  nearly  all  the 
islands  the  government  is  of  a  military  character ;  but,  in  the  British  islands,  it 
is  modelled  on  the  constitution  of  the  mother  country.  The  several  islands  have 
a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  legislative  council  appointed  by  the  crown; 
aim  most  of  them  have  also  a  house  of  representatives,  chosen  by  the  people* 

Spanish  Jsiands. 

The  western  colonies  of  Spain,  for  some  centaries  comprised  the  greater  part  of 
America;  but  are  now  limited  to  the  two  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Yet 
these  are  so  productive,  that,  since  a  more  liberal  policy  has  been  adopted  towards 
them,  they  have  in  no  small  degree  compensated  for  her  immense  losses. 

Cuba,  the  finest  and  largest  of  the  West  India  islands,  is  about  780  miles  in 
length  by  52  in  mean  breadth,  and  has  a  superficial  area  of  43,500  square  miles, 
being  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  all  the  other  islands  taken  together.  It  is  tra- 
versed throughout  its  whole  extent  by  chains  of  mountains,  whose  highest  peaks, 
Potrillo  and  Cobre,  attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  8500  feet ;  and  the  plams  be- 
neath are  copiously  watered,  and  rendered  fit  for  producing,  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, all  the  objects  of  tropical  culture.  The  situation  of  Cuba,  commanding  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  communication  between  North  and  South 
America,  gives  it  a  high  commercial  and  political  importance;  yet  Spain  long 
viewed  it  merely  as  the  key  of  her  great  possessions,  and  the  passage  by  which 
she  reached  them ;  and  this  great  island  did  not,  in  the  value  ot  its  produce,  equal 
some  of  the  smallest  of  the  Antilles.  But  during  the  last  forty  years,  a  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  has  rendered  it  the  richest  of  the  European  colonies  in 
any  part  of  the  globe.  Within  the  period  last  mentioned,  and  especially  since  the 
separation  of  the  continental  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  a  more  liberal  and 
protecting  policy  has  been  adopted ;  the  ports  of  the  island  have  been  thrown 
open ;  strangers  and  emigrants  have  been  encouraged  to  settle  there ;  and,  amid 
the  political  agitations  ofHhe  mother-country,  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  resi- 
dents from  Hispaniola,  the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  to  a  foreign  power, 
and  the  disasters  of  those,  who,  in  the  continental  states  of  America,  adhered  to 
Old  Spain,  Cuba  has  become  a  general  place  of  refuge.  Its  nrogress,  from  these 
causes,  has  been  most  extraordinary.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  was 
obliged  to  draw  from  the  rich  colony  of  New  Spain  the  sums  necessary  for  the 
support  of  its  civil  administration  and  the  payment  of  its  garrisons;  of  late  years, 
it  has  been  able  not  only  to  provide  for  its  own  exigencies,  but  to  afford  important 
aid  to  the  mother-country  in  her  contest  with  her  revolted  colonies.  In  1778,  the 
revenue  of  the  island  amounted  to  885,358  dollars ;  in  1794,  to  1,136,918  dollars ; 
and  in  1830,  to  no  less  than  8,972,548  dollars,  a  sum  superior  to  the  revenue  of 
most  of  the  secondary  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  have  applied  them- 
selves with  surprising  success  to  the  culture  of  the  great  West  India  staples, 
sugar  and  coffee;  between  1760  and  1767,  the  exports  of  sugar  amounted  to  only 
5,570,000  lbs. ;  in  1833,  Xhej  exceeded  250,000,000  lbs.  In  1800,  there  were  only 
80  coffee  plantations  on  the  island;  in  1827,  they  amounted  to  2067. 

Four  censuses  have  been  taken  of  the  population  of  Cuba,  giving  the  following 
general  results:  in  1775,  171,620  souls;  in  1791,272,301 ;  in  1817,593,033;  in 
1827,  704,487 ;  in  1839,  1,128,000.  The  following  table  shows  the  character  of 
the  population  at  the  first  and  two  last  named  perils  : — 

1775.  1887.  18». 

Wliitea 96,440 311,051 450,000 

Free  Mulattoes  . . .     19,327 57,514 89,000 

FreeBlackfl 11,520 48,980 153,000 

Slaves 44,333 286,942 436,000 

Totals....   171,620 704,487 1,128,000 
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The  prineipal  articles  of  export  from  Caba  are  sngfar,  coffeet  mm,  molaates, 
wax,  tobacco,  and  ci^rs,  with  honey,  hides,  cotton,  fruits,  &c.  The  principal 
imoorts  are  corn,  errain  of  all  sorts,  floor,  lumber,  dried  fish,  and  salt  profisions, 
chiefly  from  the  United  States;  cotton  gfoods,  hardware,  and  yarious  other  marni- 
fkctored  articles,  such  as  hats,  shoes,  cabin^ware,  carriages,  &c.,  from  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain ;  linens  from  Germany  and  Ireland  ;  silver  and 
gold,  indiffo  and  cochineal,  from  the  Spanish-American  States ;  wines,  spirits, 
&c.,  from  France  and  Spain,  with  such  other  articles  of  luxury  and  use  as  an 
opulent  agricultural  community,  in  a  tropical  climate,  requires.  The  total  value 
of  the  imports  for  the  year  1837,  amounted  to  no  less  than  $29,940,357 ;  of  ex- 
ports, to  $90,346,407. 

Cuba  is  divided  into  two  provinces;  the  Havana  being  the  capital  of  the  one, 
and  Santiago  of  the  other.  The  Captain-General  is  at  the  same  time  civil  go- 
vernor of  tfie  western  province  ;  but,  except  in  military  matters,  the  governor  of 
the  eastern  province  is  responsible  only  to  the  Court  of  Madrid.  This  island  is 
also  divided  into  three  military  divisions— a  Western,  Central,  and  Eastern  ;  the 
chiefs  of  which  are,  of  course,  subordinate  to  the  Captain-General.  The  Royal 
Court  (Heal  Judieneia)  has  the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  and  criminal  af- 
fairs. In  the  principalities,  there  are  Ayuniamitnto$  {  and,  in  the  rural  districts, 
Jueaa  Pedajietm,  who  combine  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  with  tliose  of 
police  commissioners,  &c.  . 

Havana,  or  the  Havannah,  the  capital  of  Cuba,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  of  the  New  World.  It  once  carried  on  the  whole,  and  still  retains  more 
than  two-thirds,  of  the  commerce  of  the  island.  In  1839,  396,438 }  boxes  of 
Sugar,  and  1,994,086  arrobas  of  coff*ee,  were  exported  from  this  city.  The  harbour 
is  admirable,  capable  of  containing  a  thousand  large  vessels,  and  allowing  them  to 
come  close  to  the  quay :  its  narrow  entrance  has  been  found  disastrous  when  fleets 
were  seeking  shelter  from  a  pursuing  enemy.  The  fortifications,  particularly  the 
Moro  and  Punta  castles,  are  remarkably  strong.  The  city  presents  a  magnificent 
appearance  from  the  sea,  iis  numerous  spires  being  intermingled  with  lofty  and 
luxuriant  trees.  The  churches  are  handsome  and  richly  ornamented ;  and  several 
private  mansions  are  reckoned  to  be  worth  above  60,000/.  each.  The  interior, 
however,  fur  the  most  part  consists  of  narrow,  ill-paved,  and  dirty  streets,  crowded 
with  merchandise  and  wagons,  and  presenting  entirely  the  appearance  of  busy 
trade.  Yet  the  alameda,  or  public  walk,  and  the  opera,  on  the  appearance  of  a 
favourite  performer,  exhibit  a  gay  and  even  splendid  aspect.  The  recently  con- 
structed suburbs  are  also  built  In  a  superior  style.  Population,  in  1845, 140,000. 
The  Havana  is  connected  with  Guines,  a  town  on  the  south  side  j>f  the  island, 
by  a  rail-road  of  45  miles  in  length,  which  was  completed  in  1839. 

Matanzas,  60  miles  east  of  the  capital,  is  now  the  second  commercial  town  in 
the  island.  1^  he  harbour  is  capacious,  easy  of  access,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds, 
except  those  from  the  north-east,  which  are  not  dangerous  here.  Population 
90,000.  In  1839  it  exported  upwards  of  190,000  boxes  of  sugar,  and  175,000 
arrobas  of  coffee.  As  tne  vicinity  is  rapidly  becoming  settled  and  bronght  under 
cultivation,  its  importance  is  daily  increasing.  A  rail-road,  to  some  of  the  inte- 
rior towns,  has  been  lately  completed.  Cardenas,  a  port  95  or  30  miles  east  of 
Matanzas,  has  some  trade  with  the  United  States.  Trinidad  is  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  thriving  places  on  the  island,  since  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
on  its  trade.  It  is  well  built,  and  standing  on  the  southern  shore,  it  is  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  northers  which  are  experienced  on  the  other  side  of  the  island. 
Its  harbour  is  capacious,  but  exposed,  and  its  commerce  considerable.  Popula- 
tion, 19,500.  To  the  west  lies  Cienfue^os,  a  small  commercial  town  of  9500 
inhabitants,  with  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  world,  formed  by  the  magnificent 
bay  of.Xagua.    Its  trade  with  the  United  States  is  considerable  in  amount. 

Puerto  Principe,  situated  in  the  interior,  is  a  poor,  dirty,  and  ill-built  town,  in 
a  wet  spot,  which  in  many  places  is  only  passable  on  raised  footpaUis.  Its  inland 
trade  is  considerable.  Population,  24,000.  The  little  town  of  Neuvitas,  lately 
founded  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  northern  coast,  serves  as  its  port. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  is  Santiago  de  Cuba,  once  the  capital  of  Cuba. 
[It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-built  towns  of  the  colony,  and  contains  24,753 
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iahftlritaiite,  '  At  £1  Cobie,  near  Santia^Ov  am  Yalaable  eoppermnmes^  now  ex* 
tenaively  wronght,  chiefly  by  English  miners.  Bayamo  or  ban  Salvador,  an  old 
town  in  the  interior,  has  a  population  of  7500  souls.  Its  port  ia  the  thriving  little 
rommercial  town  of  Manaaniflo,  with  3000  inhabitants.  To  the  west  is  Holguia, 
with  4000  inhabitants,  and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  is  Baracoa,  now 
much  reduced,  but  remarkable  as  the  first  settlement  formed  by  the  Spaniards  in 
Cuba.    Population,  2500. 

Porto  Rico,  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  smallest  of  the  Great  Antilles,  is  about  100 
milee  in  lencrth  by  36  in  mean  breadth,  and  has  a  superficies  of  4000  square  miles. 
Although  inferior  to  none  of  the  islands  in  fertility  and  general  importance,  it  was 
long  neglected  by  Spain,  and  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  its  wealth 
was  derived  entirely  from  its  woods  and  pastures.  Porto  Rico  is  traversed  by  a 
lofty  mountain*ridge,  which  in  the  eastern  part  rises  to  the  height  of  about  4000 
feet ;  on  each  side  of  this  central  ridge  lie  rich  and  Jaeautiful  valleys,  well  watered 
and  well  wooded,  below  which  stretch  the  fertile  plains  that  contun  the  thriving 
agricultural  and  commercial  towns.  The  population,  in  1836,  was  357,086;  of 
this  number  41,818  were  slaves;  127,399  whites;  and  188,869  free  coloured 
persons.  The  law  makes  no  distinction  between  the  white  and  the  coloured  classes, 
and  the  whites  are  in  the  habit  of  intermixing  freely  with  the  people  of  colour. 

The  exports  are  sogjir  cofiee,  tobacco,  rum,  &e. ;  the  imports  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Cuba.  Their  annual  value  is  about  5,500,000  dollars ;  of  exports,  nearly 
the  same  amount ;  two-thirds  of  which  are  in  American  bottoms ;  of  1 16,590  tons, 
the  tonnage  arrived  in  1839,  64,000  was  American,  and  29,900  Spanish. 

The  capital,  Puerto  Rico,  or  San  Juan,  is  a  large,  neat,  and  well-built  town  on 
the  northern  coast,  with  a  deep,  safe,  and  capacious  harbour.  It  is  very  stronffly 
fortified,  and  contains  about  30,000  inhabitants.  'I'he  other  towns  are  small ; 
Mayaguez  and  AguadiUa  on  the  west  coast.  Ponce  and  Guayama  on  the  southern, 
and  Faxaido,  are  the  principal  ports,  llie  little  island  of  Bieque,  or  Crab  Island, 
lying  off  the  eastern  coast,  is  claimed  by  Great  Britain. 

Britiah  Islands. 

The  British  possessions,  though  not  the  most  extensive  or  naturally  fruitful,  are, 
since  those  of  France  have  sunk  into  secondary  importance,  among  the  best  cul- 
tivated, most  wealthy,  and  productive.  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  globe  has,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent,  yielded  such  an  amount  of  valuable  commodities  for  export- 
ation. The  following  table  exhibits  the  population  and  commerce  of  each  of 
these  islands. 


Placet. 

1 

Whitca. 

Coloured. 

Total. 

laaports. 

Bsports. 

Yean. 

J  838 
1836 

1838 

1839 
1836 
1836 

1839 
1834 
1839 

Antigua 

Barbadoes 

Dominica 

Grenada ..••«...•• 

1,980 
14,959 
840 
801 
30,000 
330 
700 

1,612 
881 

1,301 
380 
477 
365 

4,201 

4  657 

33,432 

87,953 

17,994 

27,312 

318,844 

7,329 

10,722 

23,660 

1^,267 

25,831 

14,621 

6,488 

2,715 

41,083 

35,412 

102,912 

18,834 

28,123 

348,844 

7,659 
11,422 
25,272 
18,148 
27,123 
14,901 

6,965 

3,080 
45,284 
18,573 

8,720 

JE176,076 

606,586 

68,077 

1,442,570 

27.183 
98,344 
60,344 

70,000 
10,436 

142,021 
97,311 

897,990 
7R;282 

1,600,000 

12,203 

145,703 

69,040 

24,729 

434,343 
92,802 
25,371 

Jftmikicn • . 

Montserrat 

Nevis 

St  Christopher's. . . 
St.  Lncia 

Sl  Vincent 

Tobtsro 

Tortola&,  Virgin  Is. 
ABHUilla 

2*91:::::::;: 

Bermadaa 

Total 

4,364        4,456 

67,648  1  653,613 

721,261 

Jamaica  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  island  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
The  lofty  range  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the  interior,  covered  with  ancient  and 
majestic  forests,  gives  to  its  landscapes  a  grand  and  varied  aspect.    From  these 
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hei^ta  descend  about  a  hundred  riTen,  or  rather  rilkr  which  daah  down  the 
Bteepa  in  namerons  caacadea,  and,  after  a  abort  ooarae*  reach  the  aea.  From  these 
elevated  tracts  the  island  is  sapplied  with  the  vegetable  prodttcUoos  of  a  tem-* 
perate  climate ;  and  the  Guinea  grass,  which  has  prospered  remarkably,  enables 
the  planters  to  maintain  numerous  and  valuable  herds  of  cattle.  Yet  the  soil  is 
considered  to  be  by  no  means  universally  good,  and  its  actual  fertility  is  ascribed 
in  a  great  measure  to  diligent  manuring  and  cultivation.  The  abundance  of  water 
must  always  be  a  main  source  of  fertility  in  tropical  countries.  The  rum  of  Ja» 
maica  ia  considered  superior  to  that  of  any  oi  the  other  districts;  but  its  coflbe 
ranks  second  to  that  of  Mrbice.  Pimento,  the  plantatknis  of  which  axe  extremely 
ornamental,  is  peculiar  to  this  island,  and  has  been  often  termed  Jamaica  pepper. 
With  her  natural  and  acquired  advantages,  however,  Jamaica  has  not  been  pre^ 
served  ftom  the  pestilential  influence  of  the  climate,  which  renders  it  extremely 
dangerous  to  European  conetitutiona 

The  towns  of  Jamaica,  as  of  the  other  islands,  are  all  sea-ports,  and  supported 
by  conmierce.  Spanish  Town,  or  Santiago  de  la  Vega,  the  most  ancient,  and  still 
the  seat  of  the  legislature  and  courts,  is  of  comparatively  little  importance,  and 
has  not  more  than  4000  or  6000  inhabitants.  Port  Royal,  possessed  of  a  secure 
and  spacious  harbour,  was,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  enricfaed  both 
by  the  trade  of  the  island,  and  the  contraband  traffic  with  the  Spaniah  main.  It 
was  then,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico  and  Lima,  the  most  splendid  and  opnlent 
city  in  the  New  World.  Suddenly  an  earthquake  swallowed  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  city  and  its  inhabitanta  Vet  the  advantages  of  its  situation  caused  it  to 
be  soon  rebuilt ;  and  ten  years  after,  when  it  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  it  was 
reared  again  from  its  ashes.  But  in  1722  it  was  assailed  by  a  hurricane,  the  roost 
dreadful  ever  known,  even  in  these  latitudes.  The  sea  rose  seventeen  or  eighteen 
feet,  undermined  and  overtiirew  a  great  part  of  the  houses ;  Uie  shipping  in  the 
harbour  was  entirely  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  large  vessels,  which 
had  only  their  masts  and  rigging  swept  away.  Port  Royal,  being  then  viewed  as 
a  &tal  spot,  was  abandoned  for  Kingston,  and  is  now  reduced  to  ^^  or  dOO  houses. 
The  fortifications,  however,  which  are  very  strong,  are  still  kept  up,  and  the  navjr. 
yard  is  maintained  there.  ELingston,  about  twenty  miles  N.E.,  is  now  the  nrinci- 
pal  town  of  Jamaica.  Its  conunerce,  though  not  equal  to  what  that  of  Port  Royal 
once  was,  is  great,  and  is  &voured  by  a  spacious  and  commodious  roadstead.  Its 
population  is  about  85,000.  All  these  towns  are  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  which 
IS  the  most  level  and  fertile,  and  most  &vourable  for  trade.  Montego  Bay,  a  place 
with  about  4000  inhabitants,  carries  on  the  more  limited  commerce  of  the  northern 
coast  Savanna  la  Mar,  in  the  west,  is  little  more  than  a  villa^ ;  it  has  a  good 
harbour,  and  a  little  trade.  The  Grand  and  Little  Cayman,  which  are  inhabited 
only  by  a  few  hundred  fishermen  and  pilots,  may  be  considered  as  appendages  to 
Jamaica. 

Barbadoes,  the  most  eastern  of  the  Caribbees,  was  the  first  settled  English  island. 
Having  no  mountains  in  the  centre,  it  is  less  copiously  watered  than  the  other 
Antilles;  and,  being  farther  out  in  the  Atlantic,  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  gene- 
ral acoom  of  hurricane.  Its  soil,  though  deficient  in  depth,  being  composed 
chiefly  or  a  fine  black  mould,  is  well  fitted  for  the  culture  of  sugar ;  and  its  rich 
plantations,  diversified  by  the  gentle  hills  which  rise  in  the  interior,  present  a 
delightfiil  landscape.  Bridgetown,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  gayest  and  hand- 
somest towns  and  one  of  we  strongest  military  posts,  in  the  West  Indies,  con- 
taining above  20,000  inhabitants.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  much  frequented, 
not  only  for  the  trade  of  the  island,  but  by  vessels  which,  in  consequence  of  its 
easterly  ^position,  reach  it  before  any  of  the  other  islands,  and  tou^h  there  for 
refireshment. 

Antigua,  St  Christopher's,  and  several  others  now  to  be  mentioned,  form  what 
are  called  the  Leeward  Islands,  which,  running  from  east  to  west,  are  supposed  to 
be  lees  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  trade  wind.  All  the  Leeward  Islands  have 
one  governor,  who  resides  at  Antigua.  Hence  John's  Town,  its  capital,  admired 
for  its  agreeable  sitoatbn  and  the  regularity  of  its  buildingSi  deriveaa  oonsiden- 
ble  degree  of  importance,  and  is  a  fiivoarite  resort    It  has  about  15,000  inhabit- 
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«ata.    English  Harbonr,  oa  the  •oothero  coast,  with  a  njFal  dock-yftrdt  is  an  im- 
portant naval  station. 

St  Christopher's,  known  often  by  the  fiimiliar  appellation  of  St  Kitt'a,  was  first 
occopiod  by  the  English  in  1623 ;  and,  though  repeatedly  disputed  by  the  Spa- 
niards and  French,  has,  with  the  exception  of  some  short  intervals,  remained  in 
the  possession  d  Britain.  The  interior,  rising  into  the  l<Ay  peak  of  Mount  Mi- 
seiy,  is  pecnliarly  rugged  and  mountainous,  but  the  plain  along  the  sea  surpasses 
in  richness  and  beauty  that  of  any  of  the  other  islands,  abounding  in  the  black 
mould  which  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  augar.  Basaeterre,  the  capiti^  on  the  south- 
west coast,  contains  6000  or  7000  inhabitants. 

The  other  Leeward  Islands  consist  of  MontBerrat,  Nevis,  Barbuda,  Anguilla, 
and  the  Vir^n  Islanda  The  first  is  agreeable  and  picturesque,  but  by  no  means 
fisrtile.  Nevis  is  a  small,  but  beautiful  and  fertile  island,  consisting  of  one  conical 
mountain  above  twenty  miles  in  circuit  Charlestown  is  the  capital.  Barbuda 
and  Anguilla,  still  smaller,  are  also  fertile,  but  little  cultivated :  Anguilla  has  a 
valuable  salt-pond;  the  tobacco  of  Barbuda  is  particularly  esteemed.  The  Virgin 
Islands  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  arid  and  least  productive  of  any  in  the  West 
Indies.  They  are  numerous,  and  in  some  degree  shared  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Dutch ;  but  Tortola,  the  only  one  of  much  consideration,  Anegada,  and  Virgin 
Gorda,  belong  to  the  English. 

Dominica  is  a  large  island,  but  not  productive  altogether  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  much  of  the  surftce  being  mountainous  and  rugged.  Several  of  its  vol- 
canic summits  ti>row  out,  from  time  to  time,  burning  sulj^ur ;  but  they  do  not  act 
to  any  destructive  extent  It  is  interspersed,  however,  with  fertile  valleys;  a 
large  quantity  of  cofiee  is  raised  on  the  sides  of  the  hilla  Roseau,  or  Charlotte- 
town,  the  capita],  is  by  no  means  so  flourishing  as  before  the  fire  of  1781 ;  it  is 
well  built,  but  many  of  the  houses  are  unoccupied.  Its  popuUtion  may  amount 
to  5000. 

St  Vincent's  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  and  rugged  of  the  Antilles.  It  con- 
tains the  only  veir  active  volcano  in  these  islands,  which,  after  being  dormant  for 
a  century,  burst  rorth  in  1812  with  tremendous  violence,  exhibiting  the  most  aw- 
ful phenomena.  Several  plantations  were  destroyed,  and  almost  aU  those  on  the 
eastern  coast  were  covered  with  a  layer  of  ashes  ten  inches  deep.  The  peak  of 
idome  Garou  is  nearly  5000  feet  high.  Yet  the  intermediate  valleys,  being  fertile 
in  a  high  degree,  render  St  Vincent's,  on  the  whole,  a  very  productive  island.  It 
contains  small  remnants  of  the  native  Carib  race,  mingled  with  some  free  negroes, 
who  were  early  introduced,  and  have  adopted  many  of  the  Indian  usages.  &ng9- 
ton,  the  capital,  has  been  supposed  to  contain  8000  inhabitants. 

Grenada  exhibits  a  considerable  variety  of  surfiice,  which,  on  the  whole,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  productive,  and  renders  it  an  important  acquisition.  The 
I  scenery,  though  not  so  grand  as  that  of  some  of  the  others,  is  peculiarly  beautiful, 
and  hais  been  compared  to  that  of  Italy.  St  George,  the  capital,  named  formerly 
Fort  Royal,  possesses  one  of  the  most  commodious  harbours  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  has  been  strongly  fortified.  The  Grenadines,  or  Grenadillos,  lying  between 
Grenada  and  St  Vincent,  produce  some  sugar  and  cofiee. 

Tobago^  or  Tabago,  is  a  small  but  fertile  and  beautiful  island.  Notwithstanding 
its  southerly  situation,  the  heat  is  tempered  by  breezes  from  the  surrounding 
ocean,  while  at  the  same  time  it  appears  to  be  out  of  the  track  of  those  hurricanes 
which  have  desolated  so  many  of  the  other  islands.  It  yields  the  firuits  and  other 
pimiucts  common  to  the  West  India  islands  with  those  of  the  bordering  Spanish 
main.    Scarborough,  a  town  of  about  3000  inhabitants,  is  its  capiUL 

St  Lucia  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1815.  Its  high  peaks,  called  Pitons  by 
the  French,  and  sugar-loaves  by  the  English,  are  visible  \t  some  distance  at  sea. 
The  soil  is  productive,  but  the  climate  is  unhealthy.  On  the  western  side  is  Port 
Castries,  or  Carenage,  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  these  islands^  The  town  has  a 
population  of  about  5000  souls. 

Trinidad,  separated  only  by  a  strait  firom  the  coast  of  South  America,  where 
that  mainland  is  traversed  by  the  branches  of  the  Orinoco,  shares  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure  its  character.    It  is  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  and  presents  scenery 
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peculiarly  grand  and  pictaieaqae.  The  island  k  unhealthy,  hot  froitfoL  One 
markable  object  in  thia  island  is  a  lake  of  aaphaltum  three  milea  in  circumference. 
This  sabstance,  being  rendered  ductile  by  heat,  and  mingled  with  grease  or  pitch, 
is  employed  with  advantage  in  greasing  the  bottoms  of  shipsi  Trinidad  contains 
still  aboat  900  native  Indians.  Port  Spain  (Puerto  Espaila)  is  a  eonsideiaUe  town, 
well  fortified,  and  with  an  excellent  harbour.  It  is  bnilt  regolarly  and  handsomely, 
with  a  fine  shaded  walk  and  spacioos  market ;  and  the  churohea,  both  ProCealant 
and  Catholic,  are  very  richly  ornamented. 

The  Locayoa,  or  Buiama  Islands,  form  a  very  extended  and  nnmenws  group, 
being  successively  parallel,  first  to  Florida,  then  to  Cuba  and  part  of  HaytL  The 
group  comprises  about  650  islets  and  blands,  of  which  only  14  are  of  considerable 
size ;  the  rest  are  mere  rocks  and  islets,  called  here  keys,  or  kaya,  finom  the  Span- 
ish cayo:  The  Bahamas,  notwithstanding  their  &vourable  situation,  have  never 
been  productive  in  the  West  India  staples.  The  soil  is  in  general  arid  and  rocky; 
and  even  those  iriands  which  miffht  be  capable  of  improvement  have  been 
neglected.  Between  the  western  islands  and  the  coast  of  Florida  ia  the  Bahama 
channel,  through  which  that  celebrated  current  called  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  rushes  with  such  impetuosity  that  it  is  perceptible  upon  the 
northern  coasts  of  Europe.  Its  force  renders  the  passage  extremely  dangerous, 
and  has  given  occasion  to  frequent  wrecks.  The  principal  islands  are  the  Grreat 
Bahama  and  Abaco,  on  the  Little  Bahama  Bank ;  Eleuthera,  New  Providence, 
Gaanahani,  or  St  Salvador,  or  Cat  Island,  remarkable  as  the  point  first  discovered 
by  Columbus ;  Yuma,  and  Exuraa,  on  the  Great  Bahama  Bank ;  and  Majaguaqa, 
Inagua,  the  Caycos  and  Turks'  islands,  further  south.  The  difficulty  of  naviga- 
tion in  these  seas  is  increased  by  the  great  bank  of  Bahama,  interposed  between 
Cuba  and  these  islands.  Nassau,  in  the  island  of  New  Providence,  from  its  situa- 
tion upon  this  frequented  channel,  is  a  place  of  some  importance.  It  is  the  gene- 
ral seat  of  government,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  5000  persons. 

The  Bermudas,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  about  000  miles  east  from 
the  coast  of  North  America,  may,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  place,  be  de- 
scribed here.  About  400  are  numbered ;  but  most  of  these  are  mere  rocks,  and 
only  eight  possess  any  real  importance.  The  Bermudas  are  peculiarlv  fortunate ; 
being  exempted  from  the  scorching  heats  of  the  tropic,  enjoying  almost  a  con- 
tinued spring,  and  being  clothed  in  perpetual  verdure.  But  though  they  aflbrd 
thus  an  agreeable  and  healthful  residence,  they  have  not  proved  productive  in  any 
of  those  commodities  which  can  become  the  staple  of  an  important  traffic.  Cot- 
ton has  been  tried,  but  without  any  great  success.  They  have  been  used  as  a  place 
of  deportation  for  criminals,  but  in  Uiis  respect  are  now  superseded  by  the  Austra- 
lian settlements.  The  rocky  nature  of  the  coasts  renders  them  easily  defensible, 
but  unfavorable  to  navigation.  St  George,  the  seat  of  government,  on  an  island 
of  the  same  name,  is  ^y  a  large  villa^. 

French  Idandt, 

The  possessions  of  France  in  the  West  Indies,  previous  to  the  revolutionary 
war,  were  more  valuable  than  those  of  anv  other  nation.  The  exports  from  St 
Domingo  alone  amounted  to  25,000,000  dollars.  That  valuable  island  is  now 
entirely  lost  to  her.  During  the  late  war  all  her  islands  were  captured,  and  she 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  eoloniu  power.  At  the  peace,  Martinique  and  Gaadaloupe 
were  restored. 

Martinico,  or  Martinique,  is  a  large  and  fine  island,  about  fifty  miles  in  length 
and  sixteen  in  breadth.  The  surface  ia  generally  broken  into  hillocks,  and  in  the 
centre  rise  three  lofty  mountains,  the  streams  descending  from  which  copiously 
water  the  island.  The  highest  of  these  mountains,  Montague  Pelee,  ia  4499  feet 
above  the  sea :  they  are  all  extinct  volcanoes.  The  oensus  of  1636  was  117,508 
of  whom  44),000  were  white  and  free  coloured,  and  77,500  slaves,  llie  imports 
from  France  amounted,  in  1836,  to  19,480,688  francs;  the  exports  to  that  country, 
to  16,483,498.  Fort  Royal,  the  capital  and  the  aeat  of  the  courts  of  justice,  is  a 
well-built  town,  with  1 1 ,500  inhabitanta ;  but  the  chief  trade  centres  in  St  Piene, 
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the  largest  place  in  Martinico  and  in  all  French  America,  Its  excellent  road  has 
renderra  it  an  entrepdt  for  the  trade  of  the  mother-country  with  this  quarter  of 
the  world.  It  has  about  20,000  inhabitants.  La  Trinite,  on  the  bay  of  the  same 
name  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  has  about  4600  inhabitants. 

Guadaloupe  is  from  60  to  60  miles  long  and  35  broad.  It  consists  of  two 
islands,  since  a  narrow  channel  or  arm  of  the  sea,  about  five  miles  in  length, 
called  Rividce-Salee,  or  Salt  riTer,  crosses  the  isthmus  by  wlkich  its  eastern  and 
western  portions  are  united.  The  western,  called  Basseterre,  notwithstanding 
the  name  (which  is  derived  from  its  position  with  re^rd  to  the  trade-wind),  con- 
tains a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  one  of  which  emits  volumes  of  smoke,  with 
occasional  sparks  of  fire.  However,  its  plains  are  copiously  watered,  and  fruitful. 
The  eastern  division,  called  Grande  Terre,  is  more  flat,  and  labours  under  a  de- 
ficiency of  water.  In  1836  the  population  was  137,668,  of  which  33,059  were 
whites  and  free  coloured,  and  95,609  slaves.  Value  of  the  exports,  in  1836, 
34,575,141  francs;  of  the  imports,  26,769,317.  Basseterre,  on  the  part  of  tlie 
island  bearing  that  name,  ranks  as  the  capital ;  but  having  a  bad  harbour,  is  sup- 
ported merely  by  the  residence  of  government,  and  has  not  more  than  5500  in- 
habitants. Capesterre,  on  the  east  coast  of  Basseterre,  is  its  other  chief  town. 
Pointe-li-Pttre,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Grande  Terre,  or  rather  at  the  junction  of 
the  two,  canies  on  almost  all  the  trade,  and  had  a  population  of  about  13,000. 
It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  Feb.  1843.  The  islands  of 
Blarie-Galante,  the  Saintes,  and  Deseada,  and  the  French  part  (rather  more  than 
one-half)  of  St.  Martin,  are  appendages  to  Guadaloupe;  but  they  are  of  little 
importance. 

Dutehf  Swediahf  and  IktnUh  lilands. 

The  possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  West  Indies,  when  compared  with  their 
eastern  colonial  empire,  appear  exceedingly  limited.  Their  only  islands  are  St.. 
Eustatia,  Saba,  and  Cura^oa.  The  first  two  are  small  isles  lying  immediately 
north  of  St.  Christopher's. 

St.  Eustatia  is  cultivated  with  great  care,  and  abounds  particularly  with  tobacco ; 
also  in  cattle  and  poultry,  of  which  it  affords  a  surplus  to  the  neighbouring  islands. 
The  capital  is  well  fortified,  and  forms  a  species  of  entrepdt  both  of  regular  and 
contraband  trade.  The  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  13,700 ;  that  of 
the  ^wn  at  6000.  Saba,  only  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  and  destitute  of  a  harbour, 
is  a  pleasant  island,  but  of  no  commercial  value.  The  Dutch  share  with  France 
the  small  island  of  St.  Martin,  valuable  almost  solely  for  its  salt-works.  Cure- 
^oa  is  a  larger  island,  far  to  the  south-west  of  the  others,  and  only  about 
seventy  miles  distant  from  Venezuela.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  ten  broad ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  arid  and  unfertile,  and  its  importance  was 
chiefly  derived  rrom  the  contraband  trade  which  its  situation  enabled  it  to  carry 
on,  while  the  continent  was  exclusively  possessed  by  Spain,  and  studiously  shut 
against  the  vessels  of  other  countries.  Since  Colombia  became  independent,  and 
threw  open  her  ports  to  all  nations,  Cura^oa  has  sunk  into  a  secondary  station. 
Population  about  13,000.  Williamstadt,  its  capital,  however,  with  a  fine  harbour, 
has  still  a  considerable  trade,  and  a  population  of  8000.  Two  smaller  islands, 
one  on  either  side,'  Buen  Ayre  and  Oruba,  also  belong  to  the  Dutch.  Their  in« 
habitants  are  chiefly  cattle-breeders. 

The  Danes  hare  three  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  Sl  Croix,  or  Santa 
Cms,  the  principal  one,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Virgin  Islands :  it  has  a  surface 
of  eighty-one  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  33,000,  all  slaves,  except 
8500  whites  and  1300  free  coloured.  It  is  productive,  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
in  the  usual  West  Indian  articles.  Christiansted,  the  capiul,  has  5000  inhabi- 
tants. St  Thomas,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  is  of  little  importance,  unless  as  a 
faronrable  station  for  introducing  into  the  other  islands  those  ^oods  Which  the  great 
States  have  declared  contraband.  In  the  year  1840,  the  imports  were  to  the 
amount  of  $5,000,000.  St.  Thomas,  the  capital,  with  an  active  trade  and  3000 
inhabitants,  contains  about  half  of  the  population  of  the  island.  St  John's,  an* 
other  of  the  same  group,  is  rery  small,  and  only  noted  for  its  excellent  harbour. 

The  Swedes  have  only  one  small  island,  St  Bartholomew,  situated  about  Mif 
miles  north  of  St  Christopher's.    It  is  not  quite  twenty-fire  square  miles  in  ex« 
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tent,  and  is  generally  deaeribed  as  fertile  and  well-cnldvated,  though  an  eye- 
^'itneaa  as<area  us  that  neither  of  theae  charaetera  can  apply  to  iL  Gustavia, 
the  capital,  acquired  considerable  wealth  doring  the  war,  when  it  continued  long 
to  be  almost  the  only  neutral  port  in  these  seas.  The  Swedish  gOTcmment  has 
resoWed  to  manumit  the  slares  (about  600  in  number)  on  this  island,  and  has 
appropriated  10,00Q  piasters  annually,  for  five  years,  for  the  purpose  of  indemni- 
fying the  masters. 

Hayii, 

Hayti,  now  an  independent  negro  republic,  fonns  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and 
interesting  portions  of  the  New  World.  It  is  a  very  fine  island,  situated  between 
Jamaica  ana  Porto  Rico,  about  460  miles  in  length,  and  110  in  breadth,  and  having 
an  arsa  of  38,000  square  miles.  Hayti  is  the  original  Caribbee  name  of  the 
island,  and  signifies  the  mownktifunu  eaunity.  Columbus  named  it  Hitpaniata  ; 
and  it  was  frequently  also  called  SL  Domingo.  The  French  bestowed  on  it  the 
deserved  epithet  of  La  Heine  dee  Jlntiile$,  In  the  centre  of  the  island  rises  the  I  ofty 
range  of  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  of  which  thepeak  of  La  Serrania  rises  to  the  height 
of  9000,  and  that  of  La  Sella  to  7000  feet.  These  mountains  are  covered  nearly  to 
the  summit  with  vegetation  and  noble  woods,  and  from  them  descend  numerous 
streams,  which,  uniting  in  four  large  rivers,  bestow  extreme  fertility  on  the  plains 
beneath.  The  principal  productions  of  the  island  are,  in  the  west  and  soutifi, 
coffee,  the  sugar-cane  (wnich  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  making  of  taffia,  the 
ordinary  rum  of  the  country),  and  cotton ;  in  the  north,  cofl*ee,  the  splendid  sugar 
estates  about  the  Cape  (Haytien)  having  been  mostly  abandoned  or  converted  to 
other  uses;  in  the  east,  cattle,  with  some  tobacco.  Mahogany  and  logwood, 
lignuin-vitae,  honey,  wax,  and  fruits,  are  also  important  articles  of  production. 

Hayti  was  discovered  by  Columbus  1495,  and  was  soon  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  treated  the  natives  with  great  cruelty.  In  1691  Spain  ceded  one- 
half  of  the  island  to  France;  and  so  prosperous  did  that  portion  or  it  become,  that 
in  the  year  1789  its  produce  and  commerce  were  equal  to  those  of  all  the  other 
West  India  islands.  At  that  time  the  slaves  were  about  half  a  mUlion  in  num- 
ber. 

The  French  revolution  caused  an  extraordinary  change  in  the  state  of  Hayti. 
In  1791  the  Assembly  caused  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  island  their  favour- 
ite doctrine,  that  all  men  were  free  and  equal.  This  proclamation  gave  rtse^  in 
the  first  instance,  to  a  contest  between  the  white  and  the  free  coloured  population. 
But  while  these  parties  were  contending  for  the  application  of  the  principle,  the 
slaves  felt  that  it  applied  also  to  them.  They  rose  in  a  body,  massacred  or  drove 
out  jthe  other  two  classes,  and  became  entire  masters  of  French  St.  Domingo. 
This  revolution,  with  the  excesses  which  accompanied  it,  soon  ended,  like  other 
revolutions,  in  a  militaiy  despotism,  which  was  established  in  1806  by  Dessalines, 
who  assumed  the  titie  of  James  I.  He  was  succeeded  by  Christophe,  his  second 
in  command,  who  named  himself  Henry  I.,  hereditary  king  of  Hayti.  Mean- 
time, however,  the  republic  of  Hayti  was  established  in  another  part  of  the 
island,  under  the  presidency,  first  of  Petion,  and  then  of  Boyer.  .  Henry,  harassed 
by  attacks  from  this  and  other  quarters,  ended  his  life  bv  suicide  in  1820.  Boyer 
then,  by  a  series  of  vigchrous  operations,  not  only  extended  his  sway  over  all  the 
French  part  of  the  island,  but  annexed  to  it  also  that  belonging  to  Spain  (18SQ) ; 
so  that  the  whole  is  now  comprehended  in  the  republic  of  Hayti.  France  in 
1803  made  strong  efforts  to  regain  this  valuable  island,  but  without  succeas.  At 
length,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1825,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  she  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  Hayti,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  large  sum 
of  150,000,000  francs,  to  be  paid  in  five  annual  instalments.  But  by  the  new 
treaty  of  1839,  the  balance  belonging  to  France  was  fixed  at  60,000,000  francs,  to 
be  paid  by  the  year  1863.  In  January,  1843,  an  insurrection  took  place  in  Ha^ti, 
aiid  a  provisional  government  was  established  by  the  army  under  General 
j  Herard.  The  old  government  was  abolished,'  and  President  Boyer,  and  many  of 
I  bis  friends,  left  the  island.  Subsequent  changes  have  taken  place,  but  the  island 
is  still  in  a  disturbed  state.  General  Pierrault  was  chosen  president  in  April 
1845. 

^■^PJPJgPggJ?"*  Peyo  State  was  thus  established  in  Hayti ;  hut  the  people 
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have  not  deriyed  all  the  benefits  which  they  sanguinely  expected.  Released 
from  their  former  compulsory  toil,  they  hare  not  learned  to  subject  themselves 
to  the  restraints  of  regular  industry.  The  first  absolute  rulers  made  the  most 
extraordinary  efforts  to  oTercome  the  indolence  which  soon  began  to  display 
itself.  The  Code  Rural  directed  that  the  labourer  should  fix  himself  on  a  certaiu 
estale,  which  he  was  never  afterwards  to  quit  without  a  passport  from  the  goyem- 
ment.  His  hours  of  labour  and  rest  were  fixed  by  statute.  The  whip,  at  first 
permitted,  was  ultimately  prohibited ;  but  as  every  military  officer  was  allowed 
to  chastise  with  a  thick  cane,  and  almost  every  proprietor  held  a  commission,  the 
labourer  was  not  much  relieved.  By  these  means,  the  produce  of  1806  was  raised 
to  about  a  third  of  that  of  1789.  But  such  violent  regulations  could  not  continue 
to  be  enforced  amid  the  succeeding  agitations,  and  under  a  republican  regime. 
Almost  all  traces  of  laborious  culture  were  soon  obliterated :  large  tracts,  which 
had  been  one  entire  sugar-sarden,  presented  now  only  a  few  scattered  plantations. 
The  export  of  Bupr^  which  in  1806  had  been  47,616,631  lbs.,  amounted  in  1825 
to  8090  lbs.  Coffee,  which  continued  to  be  a  staple  production,  was  also  much 
diminished.  The  only  indemnification  which  the  people  sought  was  in  the  easy 
task  of  cutting  down  the  forests  of  mahoeany  and  logwood,  which  were  found  of 
greater  value  thaniiad  been  supposed.  Within  the  last  few  years,  a  considemble 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  exports  of  coffee,  logwood,  cotton,  mahogany,  to- 
bacco, and  other  articles.  The  export  of  coffee  in  1837  was  about  31  million,  and 
of  logwood  about  6,000,000  pounds. 

The  imports  are  flour,  salt  provisions,  lumber,  &c.,  from  the  United*  States ; 
cotton  ffoods  and  other  manufactured  articles,  from  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Germany ;  wines,  jewellery,  &c.,  from  France.  No  state- 
ment of  the  annual  amount  of  the  exports  and  imports,  worthy  of  credit,  can  be 
obtained. 

The  government  of  Hayti  is  professedly  republican,  but  it  has  been  well  de- 
scribed as  practically  a  military  democracv.  The  chief  executive  officer  is  ihe 
President,  who  holds  the  place  for  life.  There  is  a  Senate,  consisting  of  24  mem- 
bers, named  for  life  b^  the  House  of  Representatives  from  -a  list  of  candidates 
presented  by  the  President.  The  Representatives  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  six 
years  by  thjBparishes,  but  the  body  of  the  people  takes  but  little  interest  in  the, 
elections.  The  President  proposes  the  laws  and  financial  arrangements,  which 
are  acceded  to  with  little  discussion.  The  revenue  in  1837  was  ^^852,676. 
Expenditure,  $3,713,102.  The  army  amounts  to  28,000,  and  the  National  Guard, 
or  militia,  to  40,000  men.  The  population  of  Hayti  is  estimated  at  700,000.  The 
religion  of  Uie  Hay  tians  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  there  is  little  attention  paid  to  the 
subject,  and  the  state  of  morals  is  described  as  exceedingly  bad ;  other  religions 
are  tolerated.    Whites  are  not  allowed  to  hold  landed  property,  of  to  carry  arms. 

Port  au  Prince,  now  Port  Republican,  is  the  capital  of  Hayti,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  trade.  It  has  a  secure  and  excellent  roadstead,  but  the  country  around  is 
marshy,  and,  during  the  summer,  very  uohealthful.  The  city  is  built  mostly  of 
wood,  its  streets  unpaved,  and  containing  no  remarkable  edifices.  The  population 
may  be  from  12,000  to  15,000.  Petit  Goave  and  Jaquemel  are  small  towns  in 
the  same  department,  with  good  harbours  and  some  trade.  Cape  Haytien,  for- 
merly Cape  Fran^ais,  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  established  by  Christophe,  was 
better  built,  with  well-paved  streets,  and  some  handsome  squares,  and  had  a 
population  of  about  10,000.  May  7, 1842,  it  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake, 
when  7000  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 

Aux  Cayes  or  Les  Cayes,  is  a  neat  town,  with  a  flourishing  trade :  it  was 
almost  destroyed  by  a  hurricane,  in  August,  1831 ;  but  has  since  revived,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  island.    Jeremie  is  a  place  of  con- 

Isiderable  trade.  Gonaives  is  a  small  town  with  a  good  harbour.  St.  Domingo, 
,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  presents  the  remains  of  a  very  hand- 
some city;  a  solid  and  spacious  cathedral,  a  large  arsenal,  houses  in  ^neral 
commodious  and  well  built;  but  it  has  been  long  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  a  population  of  about  12,000.  The  white  and  coloured  inhabi- 
i  tants  far  out  number  the  blacks. 
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SOUTH    AMERICA. 

SoirrH  AmuoAt  which  is  comprised  betweeD  the  12th  degree  of  north  and  the 
56th  of  south  latitude,  and  whicd  spreads  in  breadth  from  36<>  to  81^  W.  Ion.,  is 
inferior  in  dimensioos  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent,  by  almost  1,000,000 
square  milea.  Its  coast  is  also  less  indented  by  large  bays,  but  it  presents  the 
same  taperin^r  form  to  the  south.  Its  greatest  breadth,  about  six  degrees  south  of 
the  equator,  is  3200  miles,  and  its  length  4500. 

In  this  vast  country,  rivers  roll  through  an  extent  of  4000  milee,  and  are  so 
broad  that  the  eye  cannot  reach  from  one  shore  to  the  other.  In  one  point,  are 
seen  mountain-summits  above  the  clouds,  white  with  snows  that  never  melt; 
while  their  bases  rear  the  banana  and  pine-apple.  In  a  day,  a  man  can  pass 
through  all  climates,  from  that  of  the  equator  to  that  of  Nova  Zembla.  In  sone 
places,  volcanoes,  too  numerous  to  be  classed,  throw  out  smoke  and  flames.  Still, 
m  other  places,  are  vast  and  deep  forests  abounding  in  all  the  grand  flowering  and 
gigantic  vegetation  of  tropical  climates,  which  spreads  an  immense  extent,  that 
has  never  ^et  resounded  with  the  woodman^s  axe.  Nature  here  shows  heiself 
alternately  m  unexampled  magnificence,  beauty,  sublimity,  power,  and  terror. 

South  America  may  be  divided  into  five  distinct  physical  regions.  1.  The  low 
country  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  about  4000  miles  in  length,  and  from  50  to 
200  in  breadth :  the  two  extremities  of  this  district  are  fertile,  the  middle  a  aandy 
desert  2.  The  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  surrounded  by  the  Andes  and  their  brmnches, 
and  consisting  of  extensive  plains  nearly  destitute  of  wood,  but  covered  with  a 
high  herbage  during  a  part  oi  the  year.  3.  The  basin  of  the  Amazon,  a  vast 
plain,  with  a  rich  soil  and  a  humid  climate,  and  exhibiting  a  surprising  luxuriance 
of'vegetation.  4.  The  great  southern  plain  of  the  Pampas;  in  parts,  dry  and 
barren,  and  in  parts,  covered  with  a  strong  growth  of  weeds  and  wild  grasBi  5. 
The  high  country  of  Brazil,  eastward  of  the  Parana  and  the  Aragoay,  presenting 
alternate  ridges  and  valleys,  thickly  covered  with  wood  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 

The  most  extensive  in  range,  and,  with  one  exception,  the  loftiest  mountains  on 
the  globe,  extend  through  this  continent  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  extrem- 
ity, and  impart  to  it  a  character  oi  unequalled  grandeur  and  magnificence.  The 
principal  chain  of  the  Andes  runs  firom  north  to  south,  at  a  distance  frxxn  the  ahore 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  varying  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles,  and  appears  to  ex- 
tend  through  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  to  be  connected  with  the  great  western 
chain  of  North^America.  The  elevation  of  the  Andes  is  by  no  means  uniform. 
In  some  placesit  rises  to  more  than  20,000  feet,  while  in  others  it  sinks  to  less 
than  one  half  that  height  The  whole  range  seems  to  rest  upon  volcanic  fires, 
and  numerous  oeaks  are  constantly  burning.  These  mountains  send  ofif  several 
subordinate  ridges ;  the  principal  and  the  most  extensive  is  that  which  stretches 
along  the  northern  coast  of  the  continent  towards  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  is 
knovni  as  the  chain  of  Venezuela :  its  highest  summits  are  usually  estimated  at 
firom  14,000  to  16,000  feet  in  height  The  main  ridge  of  the  Andes  commences 
at  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and,  in  its  progress  souUiward,  shoots  up,  under  the 
Equator,  into  the  lofry  summits  of  Chimborazo  and  Antisana,  while  it  spreads  ter- 
ror by  the  tremendous  volcanoes  of  Pinchincu  and  CatopaxL  On  reaching  the 
elevated  regions  of  Bolivia,  it  forms  a  vast  mass,  amidst  whose  lofly  peaks  tower 
Mount  Sorata,  of  25,250,  and  Mount  Illimani,  of  24,350  feet  elevatbn,  surpassing 
in  height  all  the  other  peaks  of  this  great  chain,  and  second  only  to  the  most  ele- 
vated summits  of  the  Himmaleh  Mountains.  Passing  onward  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Chili,  the  Andes  preserve  this  elevation  very  little  diminished ;  bat 
toward  the  most  southern  extreme,  they  fall  gradually  to  less  than  one-fourth  of 
their  greatest  height,  and  assume  an  aspect  dreary  and  desolate,  in  correspondence 
with  the  wintry  severity  of  the  climate.  The  principal  ridge  generally  rises  ab- 
ruptly, with  numerous  and  frightful  precipices,  hiding  its  lofty  summits  in  the 
clouds,  or  rising  with  awful  majesty  into  the  pure  regions  of  the  air  above  thenu 
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They  are  covered  wHh  perpetoal  snow,  bat  the  iiiiifonn  temperatnre  of  the  equa- 
torial and  tropical  rej^ions  prevents  the  formation  of  glaciers. 

The  mountaina  which  traveree  the  eastern  section  of  Brazil,  in  their  position 
and  relation  to  the  great  plains  of  the  continent,  present  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  Appalachian  or  Alleghany  systetn  of  North  America.  Rising  south  of  the 
Amazon  River,  they  extend,  by  several  nearly  parallel  ranges,  to  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  beyond  which  they  finally  sink  into  the  vast  plains  of  the  Pampas.  The 
whole  of  these  eastern  ranges  are,  however,  low  in  elevation,  compared  with  the 
great  western  chain.  They  generally  reach  from  2000  to  SOCiO  feet,  and  in  a  few 
cases  are  elevated  to  near  6000  feet,  and  are  not,  it  is  believed,  in  any  instance, 
the  seat  of  volcanic  action. 

The  rivers  of  Soath  America  have  undisputed  claims  to  rank  amongst  the 
greatest  on  the  globe,  whether  considered  in  their  vast  length  of  course,  depth 
and  breadth  of  stream,  or  in  their  capacity  for  an  extensive  and  continuous  inland 
navigation.  Of  these,  the  Amazon,  or  Maranon,  is  the  most  important  and  promi- 
nent. This  great  stream^  with  its  mighty  branches,  the  Madeira,  Coquets,  Rio 
Negro,  &c.,  drain  an  extent  of  country  estimated  to  equal  nearlv  the  whole  of 
Enrone,  flowing  through  regions  which  will  no  doubt  one  day  be  the  finest  in  the 
worla.  They  roll,  at  present,  through  savage  deserts  and  impenetrable  forests, 
which  have  never  felt  the  axe  or  the  plough.  The  immense  size  of  the  Amazon 
would  admit  of  a  ship  navigation  of  from  1000  to  2000  miles,  did  not  the  rapidity 
of  the  current  prevent ;  but  it  will  no  doubt  at  some  future  period  yield  to  the 
power  of  steam.  The  boat  navigation  extends  about  2500  miles,  to  the  Pongo  or 
rapids  at  Jaen,  where  the  river  passes  a  subordinate  chain  of  the  Andes.  The  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  or  Parana,  opens  to  the  ocean  with  an  estuary  of  150  miles  in  breadth. 
Its  diip  navigation  extends  to  Buenos  Ayr#,  and  that  for  boats  1800  miles  farther. 
By  its  tributaries,  the  Paraguay,  Pilcomaya,  and  Vermejo,  navigation  is  carried 
through  a  great  range  of  country,  almost  to  their  sources.  The  Orinoco,  though 
not  equalling  either  the  Amazon  or  Rio  de  la  Plata,  is  nevertheless  an  important 
stream.  By  its  means,  and  that  of  its  tributary,  the  Meta,  vessels  of  suitable  bur- 
then may  ascend  from  the  ocean  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  Its  entire  course 
is  not  fu  short  of  1500  miles.  When  it  meets  the  sea,  its  green-coloured  waves 
strongly  contrast  with  the  blue  of  the  ocean.  The  aspect  of  the  outlet  of  this 
immense  stream,  convinced  Columbus  that  such  a  body  of  fresh  water  could  only 
issue  from  a  continent 

Here  it  was,  while  feeling  the  refreshing  land-breeze  charged  with  the  aromatic 
fragrance  of  a  boundless  wilderness  of  flowers,  and  contemplating  tlio  ethereal 
mildness  of  the  sKy,  the  great  discoverer  imagined  himself  near  the  garden  of 
Eden,  apd  that  the  Orinoco  was  one  of  the  four  great  rivers  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  as  issuing  from  Paradise.  Between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  there 
is  a  sin^ar  communication  by  means  of  the  Casiquiare  River,  which  flows  alter- 
nately into  each  stream,  according  as  the  waters  of  either  prevail. 

The  southern  portion  of  this  continent  contains  an  animal  population  which  is 
in  a  measure  peculiar,  and  ofiers  a  large  variety  of  forms  and  characters,  which 
have  no  corresponding  types  among  the  productions  of  any  other  country.  Of 
the  carnivorous  animus,  tiie  jaguar,  the  cougar  or  puma,  the  ocelot,  and  mougar, 
are  the  chief  of  the  cat  fiimily.  The  lama,  a  useful  animal,  of  the  camel  kind ; 
the  yicuns,  the  tapir,  the  peccary,  resembling  the  domestic  hog,  the  capibarra,  the 
chinchilla,  a  kind  of  rat  that  flimishes  the  chinchilla  fur,  the  coypou,  resembling 
the  beaver  of  the  northern  continent,  the  sloth,  the  agouti,  the  ant-eaters,  the 
armadillo  and  Brazilian  porcupine,  and  monkeys  of  various  kinds. 

The  jaguar,  or  American  tiger,  is  a  formidable  animal,  and  is  in  size  between 
the  tiger  and  leopard  of  the  old  continent  It  is  found  from  Guiana  to  Paraguay, 
and  is  a  solitary  animal,  inhabiting  thick  virgin  foresta  They  attack  cows,  and 
even  bulls  of  four  years  old,  but  are  especially  enemies  to  horses.  It  will  seldom 
attack  man,  excepi  when  strongly  pressed  by  hunger:  instances,  however,  are 
known  of  persons  having  been  seized  and  carried  ofl"  bv  them.  The  cougar  is 
found  in  difierent  parts  <^  South  America,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  same  animal 
as  the  North  American  panther. 
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The  Upir,  or  anta^  is  of  the  siie  of  a  small  oow,  bnt  without  horm ,  and  with  a 
short  naked  tail ;  the  legs  are  short  and  thick,  and  the  feet  have  email  blaok  hoo& 
Hie  skin  is  ao  thick  ai&  hard  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable  to  a  ballet ;  for  which 
reason  the  Indians  make  shields  of  it  The  tapir  seldom  stirs  out  but  in  the  nif^t, 
and  deliffhts  in  the  vrater,  where  he  oftener  lives  than  on  land.  He  is  chiefljfto 
be  fbuncTin  marshes,  and  seldom  goes  fiir  from  the  borders  of  riTere  or  lakes.  He 
swims  and  dives  with  singular  fiusilttjr.  This  animal  is  commonly  found  in  Brazil, 
Parsjguay,  Guiana,  and  in  all  the  extent  of  South  America,  from  the  extremity  of 
Chili  to  Colombia. 

The  lama  resembles  a  very  small  camel,  is  gentle  and  con  fid  mg  in  its  mannen; 
itB  carriage  is  graceful  and  even  beautiiUl ;  they  abound  in  great  numbers  from 
Potosi  to  Caraccas,  and  make  the  chief  riches  of  the  Indians  and  Spaniards,  who 
rear  them.  Their  flesh  is  esteemed  excellent  food :  they  are  trained  to  carry  bur* 
dens,  and  the  strongest  of  them  will  travel  with  from  100  to  150  pounds  weight 
on  their  backs;  their  pace  is  slow,  but  they  are  sure-footed,  and  ascend  and  de- 
scend precipices  and  craggy  rocks,  where  even  man  can  scarcely  accompany 
them.  They  are  mostly  employed  in  carrying  the  riches  of  the  mines  to  the 
large  towns  and  cities.  Bolivar  affirmed  that  above  three  hundred  thousand  of 
these  animals  were  employed  in  his  time.  Their  hair,  or  wool,  is  long,  soft,  and 
elastic,  and  may  be  manumctured  into  excellent  clothing.  Two  or  tluee  pounds 
of  straw  will  suffice  the  lama  for  food  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  will  not  travel  at 
night;  and  if  ofiended  will  spit  at  the  person  with  whom  it  is  angry,  whether  it 
be  a  stranger  or  the  person  who  feeds  it.  The  vicuna  is  smaller  than  the  lama, 
and  is  celebrated  for  'the  superior  fineness  of  its  wool ;  it  inhabits  the  hi^iest 
points  of  the  southern  Andes,  and  exhibits  great  liveliness.  The  chinchilla  is  a 
species  of  field  rat,  aboat  the  size  of  aiCruinea-pig,  and  is  held  in  great  estimation 
for  the  extreme  fineness  of  its  fiir  or  wool ;  it  is  sufficiently  long  for  spinning. 
The  little  animal  is  about  6  inches  in  length,  and  lives  in  burrows  under  ground, 
in  the  open  parts  of  Chili  and  the  adjoining  regions  of  Sooth  America,  The  Cay- 
pou  is  an  animal  closely  resembling  the  bMver  in  size^  quality  of  fiir,  and  general 
organization,  but  its  tail,  instead  of  being  flat,  is  round,  and  it  does  not  form  the 
societies  nor  construct  the  residence  for  which  the  latter  species  is  so  well  known. 
It  seems  nevertheless  to  represent  this  species  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  South 
America,  from  whence  its  fur  is  brought  under  the  name  of  Rac66nda.  The  sloth 
is  peculiar  to  South  America ;  this  animal,  in  its  wild  state,  spends  all  its  life  in 
the  trees,  and  never  quits  them  but  through  force  or  accident,  and  lives  not  upon 
the  branches,  but  suspended  under  them ;  leaves  and  wild  fruits  constitute  its  food. 

Among  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  found  the  very  few  domestic  animals 
which  existed  in  America  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Columbus ;  and  even  they 
possessed  only  the  lama  and  vicuna,  and  a  small  species  of  lap-dog,  whfch  they 
called  alco,  and  which  is  believed  to  have  resembled  the  small  naked  variety  at 
present  found  in  Barbair  and  the  Levant  The  lama  was  used  as  a  beast  of  bur- 
den, and  the  long  and  thick  fleece  of  the  vicuna  furnished  a  rich  and  fine  wool, 
which  was  manufactured  into  cloth  of  a  beautiful  texture;  the  flesh  of  both  spe> 
cies  supplied  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  food. 

The  horse,  the  ass,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  pig,  were  all  strangers 
to  the  New  World,  and  were  brought  fh)m  Europe,  at  an  earfy  period,  by  the  first 
settlers;  some  of  them  have  increased  prodi^ously  in  every  part  of  America;  in 
many  places  they  have  even  regained  their  pristine  state  of  savage  freedom ;  innu« 
mcrable  herds  of  wild  oxen  cover  the  rich  savacnahs  of  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
Colombia,  and  troops  of  horses,  equally  wild,  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  pam- 
pas, and  likewise  in  the  high  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  in  North  Ame- 
rica. A  nominal  property  in  these  wild  herds  is  generally  claimed  by  particular 
individuals ;  and  they  are  assembled  also  at  certain  periods,  to  be  marked  and 
counted,  but  in  all  other  respects  they  are  left  to  the  unrestrained  exercise  of 
their  natural  freedom.  The  homed  cattle  are  principally  valuable  for  their  hides 
and  tallow,  which  are  for  the  most  part  shipped  to  European  ports,  and  constitute 
two  of  the  principal  commodities  of  South  American  exportation.  The  custom 
of  hunting  cattle  for  this  purpose  ^  is  becoming,  in  South  America,  a  particular 
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trade,  and  a  native  m  never  ooneidered  pioperiy  educated  tiJl  lie  can  throw  the 
laaeoi  or  use  the  knife,  with  skill  and  dexterity. 

In  the  pampas  there  are  numerous  troops  <n  wild  hories,  which,  though  of  less 
importance  than  the  horned  cattle,  are  net  without  their  uses  to  the  inhabitants; 
in  fiict,  they  furnish  the  only  means  of  crossing  these  extensive  p|>Lins,  and  conse- 
quently, of  communicating  with  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  traveller  and 
his  guide  set  off  on  horselMck,  driving  a  troop  of  these  animals  before  them :  when 
one  beast  is  exhausted,  another  is  secured  by  means  of  the  lasso;  the  saddle  is 
changed,  the  rider  mounts  and  continues  his  jouraev,  repeating  the  same  opera* 
tion  as  often  as  requisite,  till  he  arrives  at  his  station  for  the  ni^ht ;  here  he  obtains 
a  fresh  troop,  and  in  this  manner  will  travel,  for  many  days  m  successkm,  at  the 
rate  of  100  or  120  miles  a  day. 

The  068,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  hog,  likewise  introduced  into  America, 
both  north  and  south,  by  the  early  European  colonists,  have  not,  with  the  exception 
of  the  hog  in  the  United  States,  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  horse  and 
ox.  The  ass  is  principally  employed  in  the  old  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settle* 
ments,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  mules,  which  are  universally  employed  in  trans- 
porting the  precious  metals,  and  possess  all  the  wonderful  sagacity  in  discovering 
and  avoiding  danger,  and  all  the  security  of  foot,  which  have,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  rendered  this  animal  so  valuable  in  mountainous  countriea 

The  principal  birds  of  South  America  are  the  rhea,  or  American  ostrich,  the 
condor,  the  king  of  the  vultures,  the  black  vulture,  and  the  turkey-buzzard ;  and 
of  the  eagle  family  are  the  Brazilian  caracara  eiigle,  the  harpy  eagle,  the  most 
ferocious  of  its  species,  the  Chilian  sea-eagle,  and  the  vulturine  caracara  ea^le, 
bearing  a  strong  affinity  to  both  the  vulture  and  the  eagle ;  the  toucans,  various 
in  form,  and  of  superb  colouring ;  parrots,  of  great  variety  of  size  and  splendour 
of  plumage;  the  burrowing  owl,  blacksmith,  or  bell-bira,  uttering  a  note  like 
the  blow  of  a  hammer  upon  an  anvil,  ork>les,  or  hanging-birds,  chatterers,  mani- 
kins, humming-birds,  of  100  diflerent  species,  from  the  size  of  a  wren  to  that  of  a 
humble-bee ;  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Brazil  and  Guiana 
than  in  the  other  section  of  the  continent ;  a  fow  species  are  also  found  in  North 
America. 

The  rhea,  or  American  ostrich,  is  smaller  than  the  African  species,  and  is  fhr^ 
ther  distinguished  from  it  by  having  three  toes  completely  developed  on  each  fbot ; 
it  is  found  chiefly  on  the^  pampas,  or  plains,  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Patagonia,  flrom 
the  Amazon  to  the  straits  of  Magellan.  This  bird  Imparts  a  lively  interest  to  a 
ride  on  the  pampas.  They  are  seen  sometimes  in  coveys  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
gliding  elegantly  along  the  gentle  undulations  of  the  plain,  at  half  pistol-shot  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  like  skirmishers.  The  young  are  easily  domesticated,  and 
soon  become  attached  to  those  who  caress  them ;  but  they  are  troublesome  inmates, 
for,  stalking  about  the  house,  they  will,  when  fbllgrown,  swallow  coin,  shirt-pins, 
and  every  small  article  of  metal  Within  reach.  Their  usual  food,  in  a  wild  state, 
is  seeds,  herbage,  and  insects ;  the  flesh  is  a  reddish  brown,  and,  if  young,  not  of 
bad  flavour.  A  great  many  eggs  are  laid  in  the  same  nest,  which  is  lined  with 
dry  grass.  Some  accounts  have  been  given  Which  exonerate  the  ostrich  from 
being  the  most  stupid  bird  in  creation.  For  example,  the  hen  counts  her  eggs 
every  day.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  experiment  of  taking  an  egg  away,  or 
by  putting  one  in  addition.  In  either  case  she  destroys  the  whole,  by  crushing 
them  with  her  feet  Although  die  does  not  attend  to  secrecy  in  selecting  a  situa- 
tion for  her  nest,  she  will  foraake  it  if  the  eggs  have  been  handled.  It  is  also  said 
that  she  rolls  a  few  eg^  about  thirty  yards  distant  from  her  nest,  and  cracks  the 
shells,  which,  by  the  time  her  young  come  forth,  being  filled  with  maggots,  and 
covered  with  insects,  form  the  first  repast  of  her  infant  brood.  The  male  bird  is 
said  to  take  upon  himself  the  rearing  of  the  young,  and  to  attach  more  importance 
to  paternal  authority  than  to  the  mvours  of  his  mate.  If  two  cock-biids  meet, 
each  with  a  family,  they  flght  for  the  supremacy  over  both ;  for  which  reason  an 
ostrich  hy  sometimes  under  his  tutelage  broods  of  diflerent  ages. 

The  condor  is  of  the  vulture  species,  and  the  largest  of  terrestrial  birds ;  its 
vings  extend  from  9  to  14  feet ;  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Andes,  and  seems  to  prefor 
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the  hinfiiast  poiiiti»  botdering  on  the  limitB  of  perpetual  enow.  A]thoug:h  they 
never  attack  man,  yet  they  ^hibit  no  fear  at  hie  approach.  Their  food  and  habits 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  bearded  vultare  of  Europe.  Two  condors  will 
dart  upon  a  deer,  or  even  a  heifer,  pursutng  or  wounding  it  for  a  long  time  with 
tfa«ir  beaks  or  talons,  until  their  victim  sinks :  then  they  immediately  seize  its 
tongue,  and  tear  out  its  eyes.  In  Quito  it  is  said  that  the  mischief  done  to  cattle 
1^  these  formidable  birds  is  immense;  their  general  food,  however,  is  carrion,  or 
dead  ^me.  The  skin  of  the  condor  is  so  thickly  clothed  with  down  and  feathers, 
that  It  is  capable  of  withstanding  musket*balls,  when  not  closely  fired,  and  the 
bird  is  killed  with  great  difficulty.  The  king  of  the  vultare  is  a  smaller  species 
than  the  condor;  its  wings,  from  tip  to  tip^  are  about  six  feet:  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  variety  of  its  colours,  and  the  bright  tints  of  blue  and  vermilion  which  mark 
its  naked  head  and  neck ;  it  is  occasionally  seen  as  far  north  as  Florida. 

The  toucans  are  omnivorous  in  their  habits,  feeding  both  upon  animal  and  vege- 
table matter.  Their  enormous  bills  are  light,  and  being  vascular  within,  admit 
of  a  great  developement  beinf  given  to  the  organs  of  smell ;  by  this  power  they 
discover  the  nests  and  egfs  of  odier  birds,  which  they  are  constantly  plundering. 

The  species  and  varieties  of  fish  are  so  numerous  and  so  similar  m  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  that  their  geographical  distribution  is  more  uniform  than  that  of  most 
other  classes.  The  various  fresh-water  species  of  Europe  have  their  representa- 
tives in  the  riven  and  lakes  of  the  New  World,  and  the  marine  tribes  which  fre- 
quent the  shores  of  America  are  little  different  from  those  of  the  old  continent 
The  species,  indeed,  may  be  distinct,  but  the  generic  form  and  characters  are 
invariably  the  same,  or  differ  only  in  trifling  circumstances.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  fish  of  South  America  is  the  gymnotus,  or  electric  eel ;  it  possesses 
the  singular  property  of  stunning  its  prey  by  an  electrical  diock.    This  eel 


an 
abounds  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  low-lands  of  Colombia,  and  is  about  six  feet 
in  length.    The  electrical  shock  is  conveyed,  either  through  the  hand  or  any  me- 
tallic conductor  which  touches  the  fish;  even  the  angler  sometimes  receives  a 
shock  from  them,  conveyed  along  the  wetted  rod  and  fishing-line. 

The  most  formidable  reptiles  of  South  America  are  the  alligatorB  and  serpents : 
three  or  four  species  of  the  former  inhabit  the  rivers  and  lakes :  of  the  latter  are 
the  boa  constrictor,  the  anaconda,  and  the  aboma ;  they  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
swamps  and  fens  of  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America :  the  latter  is  said  to  grow 
from  20  to  90  feet  in  length,  and  as  large  in  bulk  as  a  stout  man :  it  is  iodifierent 
as  to  its  prey,  and  destroys,  when  hungry,  any  animal  that  comes  within  its  reach. 
The  ne^oes  consider  it  excellent  fbo£  Among  the  usefel  reptiles  are  the  turtle, 
so  highly  prized  by  epicures,  and  the  guana  lizard,  by  many  considered  quite  as 
great  a  delicacy  as  the  turtle ;  its  flesh  is  white,  tender,  and  of  delicate  flavour : 
3iey  are  very  nimble,  and  are  hunted  by  dcm  and,  when  not  wanted  for  immedi- 
ate use,  are  salted  and  barrelled:  they  are  found  both  on  the  continent  and  among 
the  West  Indian  Islands.  The  turtle  is  found  also  in  the  same  localities  as  the 
guana:  it  resorts  yearly  in  vast  numbers  to  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  also  to  the  shores  of  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  to  deposit  its  eggs,  which 
it  buries  by  thousands  in  the  sand,  and  which  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
Indians  and  negroes,  who  annually  resort  to  these  haunts  of  the  turtle  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  them. 

The  Bats  are  surprisingly  numerous  and  are  no  doubt  powerful  instruments  to 
keep  within  due  limits  the  myriads  of  flying  insects :  some,  however,  live  almost 
entirely  upon  fruits,  while  others,  like  the  deadly  Vampire  of  the  East,  enter  the 
cattle  stables,  and  the  houses  of  men,  and  suck  the  blood  of  both :  as  their  bite  is 
usually  in  the  foot,  and  never  creates  pain  sufficiently  sharp  to  awaken  the  person 
attacked,  it  has  sometimes  proved  fatal  from  excessive  hemorrhage.  The  Vam- 
pires are  consequently  much  dreaded  by  the  inhabitant?,  and  every  precaution  is 
taken  to  guard  against  their  attacks.  Horses  and  mules  are  frequently  so  much 
weakened  by  these  animals  during  the  night,  as  to  be  incapable  of  travelling. 

Of  the  insect  tribes  in  America,  the  mosquitoes,  though  of  the  most  diminutive 
size,  are  unquestionably  the  greatest  scourge  of  the  moist  tropical  countries,  and  ' 
even  in  many  parts  included  in  the  temperate  zone.    Chigoes  is  another  insect  | 
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which  inhabits  the  ame  localities,  and  is  scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
Mos^oita  The^diamood  beetle  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  insects,  and  before 
Brazil  was  accessible  to  European  trayellers,  was  so  rare  as  to  be  sold  at  a  very 
high  price.  Carnivorous  insects,  and  also  such  as  feed  upon  dead  animal  matter 
are  widely  dispersed.  Ants  are  the  universal  removers  of  ail  such  d^nsive  sab» 
stances  as  are  too  small  for  the  food  of  Vultures,  and  the  diminutive  size  of  these 
little  agents  is  amply  compensated  by  the  inconceivable  myriads  of  their  nnm- 
beia  The  Cochineal  is  nearly  the  only  insect  which  has  been  turned  to  great 
commercial  account  The  Honey-Bee  of  Europe  is  unknown,  but  there  are 
several  wild  species  of  this  family,  whose  honeycombs  are  formed  in  trees,  and 
moch  sought  afier  by  the  natives. 

On  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  it  was  fimnd  by  the  Spaniards  in  posses- 
sion of  various  tribes  of  Indians,  generally  of  a  more  gentle  and  less  warlike 
character,  than  those  which  inhabited  North  America.  They  were  doubtless  the 
same  race,  but  the  influence  of  a  softer  climate  bad  probably  subdued  their  vigour 
and  courage.  With  the  cross  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  the  ruth- 
less invaders  took  possession  of  the  land.  Peru,  a  populous  empire  and  comparap 
lively  civilized,  was  conquered  by  Pizarro,  after  a  series  of  treacherous  and 
intrepid  acts,  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  whole  of  South 
America  fell  into  the  hands  of  Europeans :  Spain  took  possession  of  the  Western 
and  Portugal  of  the  Eastern  portion.  Thus  it  was  arranged  into  two  great  politi- 
cal divisions. 

The  Indian  has  only  been  preserved  to  any  extent  in  the  New  World,  where 
he  has  mingled  with  the  white  roan  and  adopted  his  habits,  or  where  impenetra- 
ble unwholesome  forests  or  cold  inhospitable  regions  have  protected,  or  wnere,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Araucanos  of  Chili,  his  own  courage  has  saved  him  from  ex- 
terminatioa.  The  islands  of  the  West  Indies  present  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
whole  race  of  people,  that  has  disappeared  within  the  limits  of  recent  and  au- 
thentic history :  their  place  is  occupied  by  the  white  man  of  Europe  as  the  master, 
and  the  black  of  Africa  as  the  slave. 

The  copper  or  bronze  hue  of  the  skin  is,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  common 
to  almost  all  the  natives  of  America,  upon  which  the  climate,  the  situation  or  the 
mode  of  living,  appear  not  to  exercise  the  smallest  influence.  Some  of  the  tribes 
in  Guiana  are  nearly  black,  though  easily  distinguished  from  the  negro.  The 
colour  of  the  natives  of  Brazil  and  California,  is  equally  deep,  although  the  latter 
inhabits  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  former  lives  near  the  tropics.  The  natives 
of  New  Spain  are  darker  than  the  Indians  of  Quito  and  New  Grenada,  who 
inhabit  a  precisely  analogous  climate.  Those  who,  in  the  torrid  zone,  inhabit  the 
most  elevated  table-land  of  the  Cordilleras  or  of  the  Andes,  have  a  complexion  as 
much  copper-coloured  as  those  who.  cultivate  the  Banana  under  a  burning  sun, 
in  the  narrowest  and  deepest  valleys  of  the  equinoctial  regions.  The  Indians 
who  inhabit  the  mountains  are  clothed  and  were  so  long  before  the  conquest, 
while  the  Aborigines  that  wander  on  the  plains  of  South  America,  are  perfectly 
or  nearly  naked,  and  consequently  are  always  exposed  to  the  vertical  rays  of  the 
Sun.  These  facte  show  that  the  colour  of  the  American  depends  very  little  on 
the  local  situation  which  he  actually  occupies;  and  never  in  the  same  individual 
are  those  parte  of  the  bodjr  that  are  constently  covered  of  a  fkirer  colour  than 
those  in  contect  with  the  air. 

In  the  warmer  sections  of  the  continent,  the  Aborigines  live  upon  fruito  or  roote : 
in  less  genial  regions,  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  chase :  on  the  rivers 
or  along  the  shores  of  lakes,  or  on  the  sea-coasts,  they  depend  on  fish  as  their 
main  article  of  food.  In  an  emei^ncy  the  Indians  do  not  scruple  to  feed  on  ser- 
pents, toads,  and  lizards,  and  on  the  larva  of  insects,  and  other  disgusting  objects. 
Some  roast  their  meat,  others  boil  it,  and  not  only  several  savage  tribes,  but  even 
the  civilized  Peruvians,  eat  their  flesh  raw.  The  Ottomacs,  a  tribe  near  the 
Orinoco,  eat  a  species  of  unctuous  clay,  and  the  same  practice  has  been  found  to 
prevail  among  some  tribes  in  Brazil,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  A 
number  of  tribes  in  Brazil,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  and  some  in  all  parte 
of  America,  indulge  in  the  horrid  banquet  of  human  flesh. 
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Amoogst  the  aboriginea  througfaoat  the  contiiieiit,  with  some  fare  ezcepiioiia> 
the  woman  ia  the  alave  of  the  maa  She  performa  all  the  menial  officea,  carriea 
the  burdens,  cultivated  the  ground,  and  in  many  caaea  ia  not  allowed  to  eat  or 
speak  in  the  presence  of  the  other  sex.  Polygamy  is  by  no  means  onoommoo 
among  the  native  tribes ;  but  it  is  often  checked  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  or 
supporting  more  than  one  wife,  and  aome  nations  do  not  countenance  the  pracUee. 
Some  tritea  kill  their  priaonera ;  others  adopt  them  into  all  the  privileges  of  the 
tribe,  and  yet  others  employ  them  as  slaves,  in  which  capacity  they  are  turned 
over  to  the  women. 

The  govemmenta  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  aided  by  the  devout  zeal  of  several 
religious  orders,  have  supported  missions  in  Mexico,  La  Plata,  Peru,  Brazil,  and 
New  Grenada,  fi>r  more  than  two  eenturiea :  most  of  these  have  been  lately  aban- 
doned, in  consequence  of  the  recent  revolutions  in  those  countries,  and  eeem  to 
have  left  no  tracea  of  their  existence.  A  few  friars,  or  priests,  settled  among  the 
savages,  instructed  them  in  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  taught 
them  some  of  the  more  useful  arts;  but  these  establishments  were  generally  mo- 
delled upon  the  plan  of  the  Peruvian  theocracy ;  the  converts  were  kept  under  a 
complete  state  of  tutelage ;  the  produce  of  their  labour  became  the  comnxm  pn^ 
perty  of  the  community,  which  was  managed  by  their  relij^oua  &thera,  and  no 
progress  waa  made  in  establishing  an  independent,  selfAUstaining  aocial  system. 

»mth  America  contains  the  following  political  divisions.  The  republics  of  New 
Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  Eauador,  or  Equator,  comprise  what  constituted,  until 
1831,  the  Republic  of  Colombia :  they  occupy  the  northern  part  of  the  continent 
The  colonies  of  Guiana,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  are  in 
the  north-east  The  empire  of  Brazil,  tbe  most  extensive  and  populous  of  all  the 
South  American  states,  extends  over  the  central,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the 
eastern,  section  of  the  southern  continent  West  of  Brazil  is  the  republic  of  Bo- 
livia (formerly  known  as  Upper  Peru),  and  those  of  Peru  and  South  Peru.  The 
regions  forming  the  territory  of  these  states  were  once  idl  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Peru.  Southward  of  these,  and  along  the  western  coast,  ex- 
tends the  republic  of  ChilL  Eastward  of  Chili,  and  occupying  mostly  the  central 
parts  of  the  continent,  is  the  republic  of  Buenos.  Ayres,  known  also  as  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  likewise  as  the  Argentine  Republic  Be- 
tween Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil  is  situated  the  dictatorahip  of  Paraguay,  and  the 
Republic  Oriental  de  TUruguay,  commonly  called  Uruguay :  it  was  alao  formerly 
knoMm  by  the  several  names  of  Montevideo,  the  BancUi  Oriental,  and  the  Cispla^ 
tine  Republic.  The  most  southern  part  of  South  America  is  Patagonia,  including 
Tierra  del  Fuega  These  regions  are  entirely  occupied  by  native  tribes,  and  are 
VC17  little  known. 

The  estimates  of  the  areas  and  population  of  all  the  above-mentioned  territo- 
ries are  very  uncertain,  and  but  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  them.  Authori- 
Ues  often  differ  very  much,  and  in  general  they  are  but  conjectural.  The  foUow- 
tng  atateroent  agrees  with  the  more  moderate  oompntations,  and  mi^bt  probably  be 
increased  to  the  extent  of  a  million,  or  even  a«iillion  and  a  half,  without  extrava- 
gance. 

Area  in  Square  milea.  Population. 

NewGrenada 380,000    1,687,100 

VenezoeU 425,000    900,000 

Equador 130,000    600,000 

Guiana 115,000    190,540 

Brazil 3,000,000    5,000,000 

Peru 605,000    1,500,000 

Bolivia 400,000    ...    1,716,000 

Buenos  Ayres 860,000    700,000 

Paraguay   88,000    300,000 

Uruguay 92,000    150,000 

Chill 172,000    1,500,000 

Patagonia 320,000    30,000 

Total' 6.587,000    14,273,640 
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COLOMBIA, 
OR,  NEW  GRENADA,  VENEZUELA,  AND  EQUADOR  OR  EQUATOR. 

GoiAHBU.  IB  tlie  name  giwtaa^  to  the  extensive  territorr  of  an  independent  state, 
which  took  the  lead  among^  the  newly-fimned  repablies  in  what  was  formerly 
Spanish  South  America.  Biecent  chants  have  subdivided  it  into  three  portions, 
which  have  aasamed  the  appellations  of  New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  the  Equa- 
dor ;  but  it  is  still  convenient  to  give  its  physical  features  under  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  Colombia. 

Colombia,  in  its  general  outline,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  north  and  north- 
western part  of  South  America,  and  comprebends  the  two  governments  included 
by  the  Spaniards  under  the  names  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada,  comprising 
Quito,  and  the  captaincy-general  of  the  Caraccas,  or  Venezuela,  including  Span- 
ish Guiana.  It  is  bound^  on  the  north  by  the  great  gulf  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
is  enclosed  between  its  shore  and  the  long  chain  of  the  West  India  islanas,  com- 
monly called  the  Caribbean  Sea.  On  this  side  also  a  narrow  land  boundary  con- 
nects it  with  Guatemala,  but  its  limits  on  that  side  are  unsettled. 

On  the  west  it  stretches  along  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  Pacific,  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Dulce  on-  the  north,  to  the  River  Tumbez  on  the  south : 
thence  it  is  divided  from  Peru  by  an  Irregular  south-easterly  Ime  extending  to  the 
Javari  River.  By  that  stream,  part  of  the  Amazon  River,  and  a  nominal  Tine  ex- 
tending first  north,  and  then  east,  it  is  separated  from  Brazil ;  and  by  the  latter 
boundary,  continued  in  a  northerly  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  it  is  di- 
vided from  Guiana.  The  outline  of  this  great  region  is  probably  not  less  than 
6500  miles.  It  is  in  extent  fhxn  north  to  south  about  1400,  and  from  east  to  west 
1660milea 

The  sur&ce  of  Colombia,  its  mountains  and  plains,  are  of  the  most  varied  char- 
acter, and  on  the  most  majestic  scale,  presenting  forms  and  phenomena  the  most 
grand  and  awful  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  globe.  The  summits  of  the  Andes 
have  ceased,  indeed,  to  rank  as  the  very  loftiest  on  earth.  The  Himmaleh,  the 
mountain  boundary  of  Hindoostan,  is  not  only  higher,  but  presents,  perhaps,  a 
grander  continuity  of  unbroken  and  gigantic  steeps.  But,  ascending  frmn  the  low 
country  by  a  series  of  tabular  plains  and  broad  valleys,  it  presents  at  no  single 
point  any  very  astonishing  elevation.  It  has  nothing  to  resemble  those  solitary 
gigantic  cones,  which,  in  the  Colombian  cordillera,  shoot  up  towards  the  sky,  and 
even  under  the  burning  influence  of  the  equator  remain  buried  to  a  great  d^ith  in 
perpetual  snow.  Chimboraio,  the  giant  of  the  west,  stands  yet  unsealed  by  m<^* 
tal  foot  Humboldt  and  bis  companions  made  extraordinary  exertions  to  reach  its 
summit,  and  arrived  at  about  2000  feet  firom  that  point,  then  believed  to  be  the 
ereatest  elevation  ever  attained  hf  man.  Hiey  were  enveloped  in  thick  fi^gs,  and 
m  an  atmosphere  of  the  most  piercing  cold ;  they  breathed  with  difficulty,  and 
blood  burst  from  the  eyes  and  lipsi  The  form  of  the  mountain,  which  is  that  of  a 
truncated  cone,  appears  everywhere  sublime,  but  peculiarly  so  from  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific  at  nearly  200  miles  distance,  whence  it  resembles  an  enormous  semi- 
transparent  dome  defined  by  tiie  deep  azure  of  the  sky ;  dim,  yet  too  decidedin 
outline  to  be  mistaken  for  a  ^loud.  The  height  is  21,440  feet  Antisana,  though 
only  10,000  feet,  is  remarkable  for  having  a  village  on  its  side  at  the  height  of 
13,500  feet,  once  believed  the  highest  inhabited  spot  on  the  globe. 

The  roost  tremendous  volcanoes  in  the  world  are  those  which  burst  from  this 
mountain  range.  Cotopaxi  is  the  most  formidable  in  the  Andes,  and,  indeed,  on 
the  globe.  This  mountain  is  18,806  feet  high,  consequently  more  elevated  than 
Vesnvhis  would  be  if  i^ced  on  the  top  of  Tenerifie.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
century,  it  had  ^ve  great  eruptions,  and  one  in  1803.  In  some  of  these  it  has 
been  averred  that  Cotopaxi  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  600  miles,  and  that  on 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  at  140  miles  distance,  it  sounded  like  thunder,  or  like  the 
discharge  of  a  continuous  battery  of  cannon.    Prom  this  and  the  other  South 
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American  craters  are  ejected  not  onl^  the  ntoal  volcanic  aabstancee,  bat  torrents 
of  boiling  water  and  mud,  often  contaming  ^^reat  quantities  of  dead  fishes.  Some- 
times, after  successive  eruptions,  the  undermined  walls  oi  the  mountain  fall  in^ 
and  become  a  mass  of  tremendous  ruin.  Such  w(is  the  &te  of  £1  Altai,  which 
once  reared  its  head  above  Chimborazo,  and  of  another  very  lofty  volcano,  which, 
in  1696,  fell  with  a  similar  crash. 

The  general  range  of  the  Andes,  as  it  passes  through  Colombia,  is  divided  in 
the  north  into  three  parallel  chains,  of  which  the  eastern  has  between  it  and  the 
middle  chain  the  plain  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  and  some  others,  which  constitute 
the  most  valuable  part  of  New  Grenada.  Farther  south,  these  chains  unite  into 
two,  of  which  the  most  ele?ated,  comprising  all  the  highest  volcanic  summits,  is 
on  the  western  side,  &cing  the  expanse  of  the  Pacific.  Between  it  and  the  par- 
allel chain  is  interposed  the  table  plain  of  Quito,  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth, 
and  of  the  most  surpassing  richness  and  beauty.  To  the  east  also  the  Andes 
throw  out  a  chain,  called  the  chain  of  Venezuela,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  sea 
along  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  as  far  as  Cumani,  leaving  along  the  shore  a  plain  rich 
in  the  most  valuable  tropical  productions. 

The  Llanos  form  another  extensive  portion  oi  the  Colombian  territory,  com- 
mencing where  the  mountain  ranges  terminate,  and  reaching  east  and  south  to 
the  Orinoco.  They  consist  of  immense  flats,  covered  with  magnificent  forests  and 
vast  savannahs,  in  which  the  grass  often  grows  above  the  human  height,  covering' 
from  view  both  man  and  horse.  A  great  extent  is  inundated  by  the  Orinoco  and 
its  lar^  tributaries.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  extreme ;  but  the  unhealtfaineas  of 
the  clunate  deters  settlers  who  are  not  "urged  by  extreme  necessity. 

Among  its  rivers,  Cobmbia  may  rank  several,  the  greatest  both  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  World.  She  sets  one  foot,  as  it  were,  on  Uie  Amazon :  but  that  river, 
being  scarcely  accessible,  and  the  country  near  it  occupied  only  by  a  few  scattered 
missions  firom  Peru,  cannot  be  considered,  in  any  practical  sense,  as  Colombian. 
The  same  observation  may  almost  apply  to  its  great  tributaries,  the  Napo,  the  lea, 
or  Putumayo,  and  the  Japura,  or  Caqueta,  which  descend  to  it  from  the  Andes  of 
Quito.  The  secondary  but  still  inunense  stream  of  the  Orinoco  rises  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  mountains  of  Parime,  and,  winding  round  them,  flows  first  west, 
then  north,  till  it  takes  its  final  course  eastward  to  the  Atlantic.  It  enters  that 
ocean  by  a  delta  of  about  fifty  channels,  and  after  a  course  of  1360  miles. 

From  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  Llanos,  the  Orinoco  receives  several  mighty 
rivers  that  have  their  sources  in  the  Andes, — ^the  Guaviare,  the  Meta,  and  the 
Apure ;  the  last  of  which,  flowing  through  the  plains  of  Venezuela,  and  drawing 
its  waters  from  the  coast  chain,  is  alone  very  important  in  a  commeroial  view. 
These  shores  may  in  future  ages  become  the  magnificent  seats  of  empire,  but  at 
present  Uiey  are  overgrown  with  fiirests  and  thickets,  peopled  only  by  wandering 
Caribs,  and  presentinff  but  a  few  scattered  missions  and  settlements.  The  really 
usefiil  streams  are  those  of  smaller  dimensions,  which,  running  like  long  canals 
between  the  mountain  chains,  bring  down  the  products  of  those  high  valleys,  at 
present  the  only  cultivated  part  of  Colombia.  The  Magdalena,  the  largest  and 
most  commodious  of  these  streams,  has  a  course  of  more  than  500  miles  between 
the  eastern  and  middle  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  afS>rding  to  the  plain  of  Santa  Fe 
a  communication  with  the  sea.  The  Cauca  runs  between  the  mnidle  and  western 
chain;  and,  after  a  course  c^  nearly  equal  length,  joins  the  Magdalena  before  it 
fidls  hito  the  sea  near  Carthagena.  The  Mi^alena  is  throughout  navigable^ 
though  the  voyage  is  rendered  painful  by  the  neat  and  the  mvriads  of  insects. 
The  navigation  of  the  Cauca  is  b^  no  means  so  good.  To  the  south,  the  still 
smaller  rivers  of  Esmeraldas  and  of^Guayaquil  aflbnlto  the  republic  of  the  Equa- 
dor  an  important  means  of  communicating  with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

There  are  scaroely  any  lakes  of  importance.  We  must  except,  however,  that 
of  Maracaybo,  which,  though  it  communicates  with  the  sea,  yet,  unless  in  strong 
winds  Mowing  flrom  thence,  preserves  its  waters  flesh  and  unmixed.  There  ai« 
also  dispersed  throughout  the  territory  various  little  collections  of  water  on  the 
declivities  of  hills,  imd  others  formed  by  the  expansions  of  rivers. 

The  constitution  of  Colombia  was  formed  in  a  congress  assembled  at  Cficuta,  onj 
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the  18th  July,  1821.  Another  had  been  flruned,  two  yean  before,  at  Santo  Tome« 
bat  only  for  the  province  of  Venezuela,  which,  after  some  resiitance,  was  obliffed 
to  yield  its  claim  to  the  superior  power  and  population  of  New  Grenada.  The 
basis  judiciously  taken  was  that  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  the 
alterations  are  even  such  as  to  give  it  somewhat  less  of  a  democratic  character. 
The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  congress,  consisting  of  two  bodies,  the 
senate  and  the  house  of  representatives.  The  executive  was  vested  in  a  presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  the  former  of  whom  was  elected  for  four,  and  could  not 
continue  in  office  for  a  consecutive  period  of  more  than  eight  years.  Neither  he 
nor  any  of  the  ministers  could  be  members  of  the  congress.  His  salary  was  fixed 
I  at  30,000  dollars,  and  that  of  the  vice-president  at  16,000  dollars  per  anniym. 

The  constitutions  of  the  three  slates  newly  formed  from  the  fragments  of  Co- 
lombia, are,  with  some  variations,  the  same  as  that  of  Cucuta.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  unite  them  into  a  confederacy,  which  should  manage  their  foreign 
relations ;  but  the  project  has  never  succeeded,  and  seems  now  to Tmi  abandoned. 

The  Colombian  debt,  due  to  British  capitalists,  amounts  to  $6,650,000 ;  it  has 
been  recognised,  by  the  new  States,  as  a  common  burden,  to  be  paid  as  soon  as 
their  ability  will  permit.  New  Grenada  has  appropriated  one  eighth  of  the  custom 
duties,  as  well  as  the  surplus  revenue,  the  national  profits  from  tobacco,  and  the 
sale  of  the  national  lands,  towards  extinguishing  its  share  of  the  debt. 

The  territory  of  Colombia  is  chiefly  distinguished  hv  its  vast  capacities  for  im- 
provement, which  are  developed  only  in  a  very  imperiect  degree.  The  soil  is  as 
various  as  the  states  that  compose  the  territory.  New  Grenada,  though  a  moun- 
tainous oountnr,  is  fertile  in  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit,  and  such  are  the  natural 
resources  of  this  part  of  South  America,  that,  if  its  inhabitants  were  active  and 
industrious,  it  might  become  one  of  the  richest  and  most  important  countries  in 
the  world. 

Agriculture  in  this  country,  beyond  any  other  in  Spanish  America,  or  perhaps 
in  the  world,  is  capable  of  supplying  in  the  utmost  variety  the  richest  productions 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  That  which  chiefly  distinguishes  it  is  the  cacao^  a 
fruit  at  once  palatable  and  nutritious,  which  in  the  oouutry  yields  an  artiele  of 
food,  and  in  Europe  forms  the  basis  of  the  chocolate.    The  cacao  of  Caraccas  is 

Senerally  reckoned  the  best  in  the  world.  The  produce  is  in  value  nearly  5,000,000 
ollars.  The  tobacco  of  Caraccas  is  much  superior  to  that  of  Virginia,  yielding 
only  to  that  of  Cuba  and  the  Rio  Negpo.  QuiiMjuina,  or  Jesuit's  bvk,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  articles  in  the  materia  medica,  is  now  the  produce  almost  exclu- 
sively of  Colombia.  Coflfee,  cotton,  and  sugar,  find  all  most  favourable  soiis.  In- 
digo was  once  a  very  important  article,  being  exported  from  Caraccas,  in  the  most 
posperous  times,  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  dollars ;  but  it  has  much  declined,  and 
IS  produced  now  only  in  the  plain  of  Varinas.  Wheat  and  other  European  grain 
find  fovourable  situations,  especially  on  the  table-lands  of  Bogota ;  but  as  these 
have  not  the  extent  of  those  of  Mexico,  the  wheat  is  neither  so  good  nor  so  abun- 
dant;  and  Colombia  cannot  dispense  with  a  large  import  of  American  flour.  The 
banana  ^ws  in  spontaneous  abundance.  The  agriculture  of  these  states  appears 
to  be  still  conducted  in  that  indolent  and  slovenly  manner  usual  where  land  is 
cheap  and  a  market  distant  The  government  has  lately  sought  to  promote  the 
clearing  of  waste  lands,  by  disposing  of  them  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  by  setting 
aside  two  millions  of  fonegas  fiir  foreigners  who  may  be  disposed  to  settle  and 
faring  them  under  cultivation. 

The  mines  of  New  Grenada  have  been  a  subject  of  brilliant  and  perhaps  roman- 
tic ezpectationflL  Humboldt  observes,  that  noUiing  can  be  more  fidlackms  than 
the  external  appearance  of  rocks  and  veins,  and  that,'  till  regular  shafts  and  galle- 
riee  have  been  formed,  no  certainty  can  be  attained.  The  only  important  product 
as  yet  is  gold,  obtained  bj  washing  the  earth  and  sand  in  the  provinces  of  Choc6, 
Popayan,*  and  Antioquia.  There  are  indications  of  various  minerals  in  diflforent 
quarters.  The  silver  mines  of  Marquetores,  and  those  called  the  mountain  mines, 
and  the  higher  and  lower  mines  in  the  province  of  Pamplona,  are  said  by  Torrente 
to  be  so  riSi  that  they  generally  yield  two  marks  of  silver  per  quintal :  there  are 
also  mines  of  copper  anl  lead,  others  of  emeralds,  which  have  given  name  to  the 
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province  of  MttiOi  and  the  rafley  of  Tanja,  noted  d^o  for  lU  lapphires  and  other 
precious  stands,  and  yieldin^r  in  aooie  places  cinnabar  and  mercury.  In  the  moan- 
tains  of  Antioqnia  and  Ghiamoro  there  are  diamonds,  though  of  small  size,  hya- 
cinths, fine  garnets  in  great  abundance,  excellent  pearls  in  the  Rio  Hacha,  ame- 
thysts in  Timasco,  turquoises  in  the  districts  of  Pamplona,  Suza,  and  Anserma. 
There  are  also  rich  mines  in  the  district  of  Choe6 ;  but  some  of  these  were  neg- 
lected in  the  more  general  search  for  plathuu  From  the  year  1600  to  1810  were 
coined  in  New  Grenada  27,850,000  ddUas,  and  finom  1610  to  1820, 20,000,000,  or 
2,000.000  annually. 

In  Santa  Martha  there  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  some 
rich  salt-works.  The  province  of  Quito  yields  gold,  silver,  copper,  quicksilver, 
topazes,  amethysts,  ememlds,  rock-crystal,  and  very  fine  marble ;  in  Venezuela  is 
(bund  tin,  and  also  rock-crystal,  with  lapis  lazuli,  not  much  inferior  to  the  cele- 
brated ultramarine.  The  copper  mines  yielded  in  one  year  1500  quintals  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Time  only  can  discover  whether  the  rest  will  pay  the  expense 
of  working.  The  salt  mine  of  Zichaquira,  glittering  like  an  immense  rock  of 
crystal,  has  yielded  a  revenue  of  150,000  dollars  a  year.  It  is  not  the  only  one ; 
and  the  mineral  finds  a  ready  market  in  the  country.  The  pearls  of  Panama  and 
the  Rio  Hacha,  which  were  once  obtained  to  the  valne  of  half  a  million  annually, 
do  not  now  yield  more  than  180,000  dollars  a  vear. 

Manufacturing  industry  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  The  leather  of  Carora, 
the  hammocks  of  Mar^pirita  Island,  and  the  hlankets  of  Tocuyo,  are  objects  of 
little  importance,  even  m  respect  to  internal  consumption. 

Commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  very  circumstance  last  mentioned,  has  a  pecu- 
liar activity.     From  the  total  want  of  manufactures,  almost  the  whole  population 
must  be  clothed  in  foreign  fabrics.    In  1834  the  exports  of  Venezuela,  consisting 
of  cofiee,  cacao,  and  indigo,  with  hides,  sarsaparilla,  and  sugar,  amounted  to 
3,394y483  dollars.    The  imports  to  3,269,411  dollars.    The  ports  of  Laguayra, 
Rio  de  Hacha,  Santa  Martha,  Carthagena,  Chaprres,  Puerto  Cabello,  Panama, 
and  Guayaquil,  ars  those  most  frequented  hy  foreign  traders. 
Trade  is  understood  to  be  on  the  whole  in  a  prosperous  state.    The  internal  traffic 
will  one  day  probably  be  immense,  upon  the  Orinoco,  the  Apure,  the  Meta,  and  by 
the  Cassiquiare,  with  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Amazons ;  but  all  the  regions  wa- 
tered by  these  mighty  rivers  are  as  yet  little  better  thsn  deserts.    The  cataracts 
also  of  Atures  and  Maypures  prevent  navigation  ftom  being  carried  much  above 
the  lowest  bend  of  the  Orinoca 

The  population  of  Colombia  cannot  be  computed  with  any  precision  from  exist- 
ing data.  Venezuela,  in  1634,  according  to  official  statements,  had  900,000 ;  that 
of  New  Grenada  was  ascertained  by  a  census  of  that  year  to  be  1,687,100;  and 
the  republic  of  the  Equador  is  estimated  to  contain  about  600,000  souls,  making 
an  agoregate  of  8,187,100.  The  followmg  table  shows  the  relative  proportion  o? 
the  cUfferent  races:— 

Vanesaelt.             NevOrenftda.             Bquador.  Total. 

Whites 200,000 1,058,000 157,000 1,415,000 

Indians 207,000 376,050 893,000 976,050 

Free  Coloured  . .  433,000 168,700 43,000 643,700 

SUves 60,000 84,350 8,000 152,350 

Totals 900,000 1,687,100 600,000 3,187,100 

The  character  of  the  Colombians  is,  probably,  much  influenced  by  the  sudden 
transition  firom  a  depressing  despotism  to  an  extreme  degree  of  liberty.  They  re- 
tain muqh  of  the  gravity,  temperance,  and  sofarietjr  of  the  Spaniards,  with  a  share 
of  their  pride,  suspicious  temper,  and  neglect  of  cleanliness.  A  ooortesy  some- 
what stately  and  studied  prevails  in  their  demeanour.  It  is  not  easy  to  gun  their 
confidence ;  but  when  that  is  once  obtained,  thej  are  extremely  friendly  and  cor- 
dial. They  are  hospitable  to  foreigners,  whom,  nom  natioEud  pnde,  however,  they 
reffard  with  secret  jealousy. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Colombians  was  kept  in  the  most  profound  ignorance 
during  £e  three  centuries  of  Spanish  government  Four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants, 
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comprehendiiigf  the  Indians,  slaves,  artisans,  and  laboorers,  did  not  even  l^rn  to 
read  or  write;  and  the  children  even  of  the  more  opalent  classes  were  only  taught 
reading;  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Some,  however,  pursued  their  studies  in  the 
colleges,  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  the  only  employments  to  which  the  Creoles 
could  aspire,  those  of  clergymen  and  lawyers  There  were  universities  or  col- 
leges at  Caraccas,  Bogotk^  and  Quito ;  but  the  whole  system  of  education  was  ex- 
tremely defective,  and  the  scholars  remained  ignorant  of  the  actutJ  state  of  sci- 
ence and  philosophy  in  Europe.  Of  late  ^ears,  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
all  the  departments  of  knowledge ;  free  ingress  of  books  from  dl  quarters,  the 
eslablidiment  of  newspapers  and  journals,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  which  now 
exists,  have  greatly  tended  to  enlighten  the  community. 

The  religion  is  as  yet  exclusively  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  its  ceremonies  are 
observed  with  the  strictest  punctuality.  The  parish  priests  rule  in  the  vUlages 
wi^  almost  absolute  swav;  but  their  influence,  uniting  together  the  diflbrent 
classes  and  sexes,  is  considered  on  the  whole  advantageoua  Many  of  the  ^oung 
men  who  have  had  more  enlarged  means  of  information,  have  begun  to  discara 
the  Catholic  creed ;  but  a  general  scepticism,  rather  than  any  rational  system  of 
religion,  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  their  ancient  fiiith. 

^Hie  races  are  as  numerous  and  as  variously  crossed  a^  in  Mexico.  The  ne^ ro 
maintains  his  place  in  the  scale  of  humanity ;  and  the  mulattoes  Paez  and  Paddla 
have  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  the  heroes  who  achieved  the  national  inde- 
pendence. 

Of  the  native  Indian  tribes  within  this  territory,  the  Caribs  are  the  rulbag  peo- 
ple. No  nation  in  the  world  is  stamped  with  a  deeper  lyand  of  ferocity,  the  very 
name,  converted  into  cannibals,  being  applied  to  signify  devourers  of  human  flesh. 
The  charge  appears  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  cer- 
tainly met  with  a  most  fierce  resistance,  and  sought  by  this  allegation  to  justify 
the  system  of  enslaving  and  exterminatinfif  the  savage  tribes.  Thev  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  exterminated,  but  it  has  been  lately  ascertained  that  there 
must  be  still  about  40,000  of  pure  and  unmixed  blood.  They  are  a  fine  tall  race, 
whose  figures,  of  a  reddish  copper  colour,  with  their  picturesque  drapery,  resem- 
ble antique  statues  of  bronze.  They  shave  great  part  of  the  forehead,  which 
gives  them  somewhat  the  appearance  of  monks ;  they  wear  only  a  tnfl  on  the 
crown.  They  have  dark  intelligent  eyes,  a  gravity  in  their  manners,  and  in  their 
features  an  expression  of  severity,  and  even  of  sadness. 

The  amusements  of  Colombia  are  chiefiy  borrowed  from  the  mother-country. 

Dancing  is  passionately  followed  in  the  several  forms  of  the  fimdango,  the 
bolero,  and  the  Spanish  country-dance.  Bull  and  cock  fighting  are  eaually  fi^vour- 
ite  sports,  and  tend  to  keep  alive  that  ferocity  which  is  the  main  blemish  in  the 
moral  character  ci  the  Spaniards. 
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Tbb  new  states  which  have  been  formed  by  the  division  of  the  former  republic 
of  Colombia  are,  Venezuela,  in  the  east;  New  Grenada,  in  the  north  and  centre; 
and  Eqosdor  or  Equator,  in  the  south-west 

New  Grenada,  comprising  the  ancient  viceroyalty  of  that  name,  extends  from 
2^  S.  to  12®  N.  lat,  and  from  GO?  to  83**  W.  long.,  over  an  area  of  S80,000  square 
miles.  It  is  the  most  populous  and  powerfiil  of  the  Colombian  republics;  its 
population  by  a  census  of  1835  was  1,687,100.  It  is  divided  into  five  depart- 
ments, wliich  are  subdivided  into  eighteen  provinces. 

CftfritalB.  Populttion. 

Paoami 10,800 

Carthagena 18,000 

Tunja 400 

Bogot& 30,000 

Popayan 25,000 


OeiMrtnMiiU. 

Isthmus  ..... 
Magdaleiia  ■  • . 

Boyaca 

Ctmdinamarca 
Ciuca 
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"BogtAht  the  capital  of  New  GrexMida,  is  situated  on  a  table  pUin,  50  miles  by 
25,  and  SiXM)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  plain,  though  under  the  line, 
has  the  climate  of  Britain,  and  even  of  Scotland,  though  without  the  change  of 
seasons,  the  perpetuid  temperature  being  that  of  spring  or  autumn,  and  the 
thermometer  seldom  falling  below  47^  or  rising  above  70^.  The  only  alternation 
is  formed  by  the  wet  seasons,  which  are  two :  the  first  comprehending  March, 
April,  and  May;  the  second,  September,  October,  and  November;  and  these, 
being  colder  than  the  others,  make  two  winters  and  two  summers.  The  surround- 
ing plain  b  excessively  fertile,  fine,  and  fruitful,  yielding  two  crops  in  the  year 
of  the  best  European  grain.  It  is  hemmed  in  by  lofly  mountains,  rugged  preci- 
pices, roaring  torrents,  and  frightful  abysses.  The  city  of  Bogota  itself  is  en- 
closed in  a  grand  mountain  circuit,  clifis  of  1000  feet  rising  immediately  above  it 
The  city  was  founded  in  1538,  by  Quesada,  and  rapidly  increased :  it  is  now  sup- 
posed to  contain  30,000  inhabitants.  Its  streets  and  squares  are  open  and  spa- 
cious, but  the  houses  are  generally  heavy  and  old-fiishioned ;  and  even  the  late 
palace  of  the  viceroy  displays  little  magnificence.  The  beauty  of  the  city  rests 
wholly  on  its  ecclesiastical  edifices,  which  consist  of  twenty-six  churches  and 
twelve  coavents.  Many  of  the  former  are  not  only  splendid,  but  built  with  some 
taste ;  and  their  numerous  spires,  amid  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
give  it  a  very  fine  appearance.  It  contains  an  university  and  archiepisoopal  see, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton  goods,  hides,  and  grain. 

The  scenery  of  the  plain  of  Bogotd  is  marked  by  many  striking  and  picturesque 
features.  Among  these  are  particularly  conspicuous  the  Fall  of  Tequendama  and 
the  natural  bridges  of  Icpnonza  The  first  is  formed  by  the  river  Bogota.  Its 
mass  of  waters,  previously  spread  to  a  considerable  breadth,  are  contracted  to 
forty  feet,  and  dashed  down  a  precipice  650  feet  high,  into  an  almost  ftthomless 
abyss.  The  bridge  of  Icononso  is  a  natural  arch  across  a  chasm  360  feet  deep^ 
at  the  bottom  of  which  flows  a  rapid  torrent,  which  would  have  been  otherwise 
impassable. 

Honda,  the  port  of  BogoUl,  is  situated  on  the  Magdalena  river,  about  55  miles 
N.  W.  from  the  capital :  it  has  considerable  trade,  with  a  population  of  about 
10,000  inhabitants^  The  town  has  some  good  buildings,  the  climate  is  hot  but 
not  unhealthy,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  are  infested  with  mosouitoesL 

Popayan  is  a  handsome  city,  built  more  regularly  and  elegantly  than  Santa  Fe, 
and  inhabited  by  many  opulent  merchants,  who  have  su&red  severely  by  the 
revolution.  Its  site,  on  the  river  Cauca,  is  picturesque ;  the  climate  delicious, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  rains  and  tempests.  It  enjoys  a  considerable  trade 
in  European  merchandise,  which  it  receives  from  Carthogena,  and  distributes  to 
Quito  and  other  neighbouring  districts,  together  with  the  products  of  its  fertile 
soil.  Above  it  rises  the  volcano  of  Purace,  continually  emitting  flames,  unless 
when  obstructed  by  the  substances  thrown  out  by  itself,  m  which  case  Indians  are 
employed  to  clear  it,  lest  the  subterraneous  flame  should  produce  earthauake. 
From  its  summit  a  river  descends  to  Popayan,  so  impregnated  with  acia  sub- 
stances, that  the  Spaniards  call  it  Vinagre.  Cali  b  a  clean  and  well-built  town, 
in  a  delightful  situation;  and  the  inhabitants  have  attained  considerable  proe- 
perity  by  exporting  tobacco  and  other  produce  of  the  interior.  Lower  down  the 
river  is  Carta^  in  a  situation  which  the  cold  blasts  from  the  snowy  mountains 
would  render  mclement,  were  it  not  sheltered  by  a  ridge  of  lower  hillsi  The 
sorroonding  country  contains  many  valuable  mines,  and  would  be  most  rich  in 
cacao,  cofiTee,  sugar,  and  all  tropical  productions,  if  cultivators  and  a  market  could 
be  found.  Paste  is  a  considerable  town,  and  the  inhabitants  manufkcture  a  pecu- 
liar species  of  cabinet-work  of  considerable  elegance.  It  is  surrounded  by  vol- 
canoes, and  is  accessible  only  through  rugged  and  narrow  passes.  Previous  to 
1834,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  its  population  amounted  to  IfiflOO, 

Carthagena,  long  considered  by  the  Spaniards  as  the  bulwark  of  their  posses- 
sions in  America,  equally  doted  for  the  successfhl  attacks  of  Drake  and  the  buc- 
caneers, and  for  the  disastrous  failure  of  Vernon  in  1741,  has  lost  much  of  its 
former  importance.  The  fortifications  are  considerably  decayed,  yet  it  is  the 
chief  arsenal  of  tlie  republic.    The  packet-boats,  which  maintain  the  intercourse 
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with  Europe  and  the  United  States,  sail  to  and  from  Carthagena ;  and  it  abaorba 
moat  of  the  commerce  of  the  Ma^alena  and  its  tributariea.  It  stands  on  a  low, 
sandy  point  in  the  delta  of  the  former  river,  and  notwithstanding  thero  are  some 
bandaome  churches  and  convents,  it  has  on  the  whole  a  gloomy  aspect  Its  popu- 
lation is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  18,000.  Turbaco,  a  little  Indian  village  in 
the  vicinity,  to  which  the  wealthy  Carthaginians  retire  in  the  hot  season,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  curious  phenomenon  of  the  voUancitas  (little  volcanoes),  con- 
sisting of  about  20  cones,  firom  20  to  25  feet  high,  whence  issue  constant  erup- 
tions of  gas,  sometimes  accompanied  with  mud  and  water.  Tolu,  in  a  rich  vege- 
table district  of  this  province,  is  noted  fi>r  the  balsam  bearing  its  name.  Mompox, 
in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  derives  some  importance  from  ita  population 
of  10,000  souls.  Ocafla,  a  village  higher  up  in  the  same  province,  was  Uie  seat 
of  a  congress  in  1828.  Rio  Hacha  is  a  small  town  with  a  harbour,  and  once  the 
seat  of  a  pearl  fisherv,  which  never  proved  very  successful.  Farther  wq^t  is 
Santa  Martha,  situatea  in  a  country  pervaded  by  a  detached  range  of  lofly  moun- 
taiosL  It  has  a  good  harbour,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  carries  on  considerable 
trade.    Its  population  is  about  6,000  souls. 

The  city  of  Tunja  was  the  Indian  capital  of  Cundinamarca,  and  continued, 
even  under  the  Spaniards,  to  be  a  rich  place,  till  it  was  superseded  by  Santa  Fe. 
Sogamozo  was  a  celebrated  place  at  Indian  pilgrimage,  and  contained  a  temple 
of  the  ^un.  The  town  of  Socorra  is  rudely  built,  but  contains  12,000  inhabitants, 
bosily  employed  in  coarse  cotton  fabrics.  Pamplona  is  a  considerable  and  pleasant 
town  in  a  lofty  situation.  Rosario  de  Cucuta,  farther  north,  is  remarkable  for  the 
session  of  the  constituent  congress  in  1821.  Casanare,  100  miles  N.  E.  from 
Bogota  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  forms  the  medium  by  which  the  provinces 
on  the  Magdalena  communicate  with  the  Danos  and  the  coast  of  Uaraccas; 
under  the  old  regime  the  influence  of  the  merchants  of  Carthagena  caused  it  to 
be  shot  up,  in  oider  to  secure  their  own  monopoly  of  the  Santa  Fe  trade ;  but  as 
such  absurd  restrictions  are  now  abolished,  the  Casanare  may  become  an  impor- 
tant channel  of  commerce. 

Panama  and  Porto  Bello,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  isthmus,  bore  a  great 
name  in  America,  when  they  were  the  exclusive  channel  by  which  the  wealth  of 
Peru  was  conveyed  to  the  mother-country.  Now,  when  both  that  wealth  is 
diminidied,  and  a  sreat  part  of  it  is  transported  round  Cape  Horn,  their  con- 
sequence has  much  declined.  Yet  Panama,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  ia  still  a 
fortified  place,  and  carries  on  some  trade.  It  contains  a  beautiful  cathedral,  four 
monasteries,  now  deserted,  and  other  large  buildings,  and  maintains  a  population 
of  10,800.  Porto  Bello,  so  called  from  its  fine  harbour,  is  in  a  state  of  decay, 
and  its  pestilential  climate  has  given  it  the  name  of  the  grave  of  Europeans.  It 
is  now  inhabited  only  by  a  few  negroes  and  mulattoea,  the  whole  population  not 
exceeding  1200.  Here  was  once  iTeld  the  richest  fair  in  America,  but  its  trade 
is  now  chiefly  removed  to  Chagres,  a  miserable  little  town  with  1000  inhabitants. 

The  UAial  routes  across  the  isthmus  are  from  Porto  Bello  and  Chagres  to 
Panama ;  but  the  harbour  of  Chagres  is  not  good,  and  does  not  admit  vessels  of 
more  than  twelve  feet  draft,  and  the  climate  of  Porto  Bello  is  so  fiital  that  no 
white  man  can  remain  there  more  than  a  few  weeks,  and  even  negroes  suflfer 
from  its  eflTecta. 

There  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  various  prqjects  for  the  construction  of  a 
canal,  or  a  raO-road,  so  as  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  at  this  narrow 
neck  of  land.  But  the  political  state  of  the  country  is  as  yet  somewhat  unsettled ; 
and  hence  capitalists  are  deterred  from  advancing  the  necessary  fhnds.  At  some 
more  propitious  period,  when  afikirs  shall  be  permanently  tranquillized,  doubtleas 
such  a  communication  will  be  opened. 

Near  Cape  San  Bias  is  a  fishery  of  pearls  and  turtle;  the  former  carried  on  by 
an  English  company  to  little  advantage,  the  latter  affording  profitable  employment 
to  about  120  individuida,  who  drive  a  trade  in  the  flesh,  oil,  and  shell  of  the 
turtlesL  Chorrera,  ten  miles  from  Panam&,  has  4000  inhabitanta.  Santiago  it 
a  place  of  some  consequence,  with  5000  inhabitants.  Nata  in  the  same  pro> 
vince  has  a  population  of  4000. 
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VENEZUELA. 

Tkk  republic  of  Venezoelav  ooDsifltuig  of  the  former  captaincy-flfeaenl  of 
Caraccas,  to  which  was  attached  the  extensiTe  tract  known  under  the  name  of 
Spanish  Guiana^  extends  firom  the  Orinoco  to  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela.  It  stretches 
over  an  area  of  425,000  square  miles,  lying  between  00^  to  72°  W.  hmjg.<,  and  2° 
S.  and  12^  N.  lat  It  is  divided  into  four  departments,  which  are  subdiviM  into 
12  provinces,  with  a  populaUon  estimated  at  about  900,000. 

DeiMrtaieiitc.  Ca^t»to.  FopalAtioo. 

Orinoeo Varinas 3/X)0 

Maturm Cnroana 10,000 

Venesoela Caraccas 23J00O 

Zoha Maracaybo 20,000 

Venezuela  bears  a  completely  opposite  aspect  to  the  two  former  divisions. 
While  they  consist  of  the  declivities  and  valleys  of  the  loftiest  Andes,  Venezuela 
forms  a  plain  of  immense  extent,  reachin|r  westward  to  and  beyond  the  Orinooa 
This  region  is  divided  into  three  parts,  distingoished  by  the  most  narked  contrasts 
both  natural  and  social.  The  first  consists  of  the  forest  terriUizy  beyond  the 
Orinoco.  It  exists  in  an  entirely  unsubdued  and  savage  state,  peopled  by  the 
Caribs  and  other  tribes,  who  roam  from  place  to  place,  and  wage  almost  continual 
war  with  each  other.  A  few  only  have  been  formed  by  the  missionaries  into  re- 
ductum$y  and  inured  to  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  The  second  part  consists  of 
the  Llanos ;  boundless  plains,  where  the  eye,  in  the  compass  of  a  wide  horizon, 
often  does  not  discover  an  eminence  of  six  feet  high.  Like  the  Pampas  of  La 
Plata,  they  are  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  pastures,  on  which  it  is  estimated 
1,200,000  oxen,  180,000  horses,  and  90,000  mules  are  fed.  Some  of  the  great 
proprietors  possess  14,000  head  of  cattle.  The  export  of  the  hides  of  these  ani- 
mals forms  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  commerce  of  Venezuela.  The 
third  division,  consistinpr  of  a  coast  about  000  miles  long,  and  the  territory  imme- 
diately adjoining  to  it,  meludes  all  that  exhibits  any  degree  of  culture  or  civiliza- 
tion. Here  the  West  India  products,  and  particularly  cacao  of  superior  quality, 
are  cultivated  to  a  considend>le  extent ;  and  a  tade  is  carried  on,  which,  though 
interrupted  by  the  revolutionary  war  and  other  calamities,  is  likely,  in  periods  of 
tranquillity,  to  be  revived  and  extended. 

Caraccas,  situated  a  lew  miles  from  the  coast,  has  always  been  the  capital  of 
Venezuela,  and  previous  to  1812  was  a  very  large  city,  containing  above  40^000 
inhabitants.  On  the  26th  of  March,  it  was  overthrown  by  one  of  ue  most  dread- 
ful earthquakes  recorded  in  either  bemispheie.  After  four  in  the  evening,  two 
successive  shocks  were  felt,  during  which  the  ground  was  in  continual  undumtno, 
and  heaved  like  a  fluid  in  a  state  of  ebullition.  The  danger  was  then  thought  to 
be  over,  when  a  subterranean  noise  was  heard,  like  the  rolling  of  loud  thunder; 
it  was  fi>llowed  by  two  shocks,  one  perpendicular  and  one  undulatory,  so  tre- 
mendous, that  in  a  few  seconds  the  wik^  city  was  in  ruins.  Several  of  the 
loftiest  churches  fell,  burying  9000  or  4000  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  Mrere  so 
completely  destroyed,  that  none  of  the  fragments  were  more  than  five  or  six  feet 
above  the  ground.  Nearly  10,000  persons  perished  on  the  spot,  besides  many  more 
who  died  uterwards,  in  consequence  of  wounds  and  privations.  The  agitation  of 
the  revolutionary  contest  obstructed  the  revival  of  Caraccas,  and  in  1830  it  did 
not  contain  above  29,000  inhabitants.  The  cit^  is  finely  situated,  in  a  valley  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  lofty  mountain  of  the  Silla,'  whose  two  peaks  rise  to  the 
height  of  nearly  9000  feet  The  cathedral  is  spacious,  but  massive  and  heavy. 
Alta  Gracia,  its  most  elegant  church,  was  overthrown  by  the  earthquake.  There 
is  an  university,  dh  a  very  large  scale,  though  the  objects  of  instruction  are  some- 
what obsolete. 

La  Guayra,  about  twelve  miles  from  Caraccas,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  notwith- 
standing its  unhealthy  climate  and  bad  harbour,  is  the  seat  of  a  very  considerable 
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tnde.    Siniilar  diatnton  have  reduced  it  fitwi  a  poimlatiaD  of  19,000  to  ocarcely 
5000;  bat  it  is  now  reviving. 

Several  lai^ge  cities  oocar  on  the  long  line  of  ooaat  which  extends  westward 
from  Caraocaa  Valencia  flourishea  in  consequence  of  the  fine  interior  territory, 
the  trade  of  which  is  conducted  through  it,' whence  it  is  supposed  to  maintain  a 
ponilatioa  of  about  15|000.  Its  port,  lOiout  teif  lesgues  distant,  called  Puerto  Gsp 
bdio,  has  an  admirable  harbour,  but  is  extremely  unhealthy. 

Coro,  once  the  capital  of  Venesnela,  having  lost  that  distniction  and  a  great 
part  of  its  trade,  is  now  much  decayed.  Maracaybo,  bapinly  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion between  a  bay  and  a  large  lake  reaching  far  into  the  interior,  early  became  a 
great  ci^.  It  contams  many  descendants  of  the  early  conquerors,  who  live  in 
proud  indolence:  the  rest  of  the.  inhabitants  gain  wealth  by  traffic;  and  the  whole 
are  supposed  to  be  neariy  20,000.  Truxillo,  in  a  fine  country  near  the  head  of 
the  lake,  early  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  America;  but  being, 
in  1678,  phindered  and  reduced  to  ashes  by  Gramont  the  buccaneer,  it  has  reco- 
vered only  in  so  far  as  to  be  a  tolerable  country  town,  though  presenting  monu- 
ments of  its  former  importance.  It  is  almost  nvalled  by  Merida,  a  neat  town  to 
the  west  of  it 

Some  eonilideralAe  cities  occur  on  the  coast  to.the  east  of  Caraccas. 

Coniana  is  situated  on  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain  on  the  Gfulf  of  Cariaco, 
bounded  by  a  curtain  of  rude  mountains  covered  by  luxuriant  forests.  Numerous 
herds  run  wild  on  its  savannahs,  and  in  the  plain  on  the  coast  very  fine  tobacco  is 
cultivated.  It  has  a  very  qiacioos  and  noble  harbour,  and  the  golf  on  which  it  is 
situated  afibrds  good  anchonge.  Mules,  cattle,  and  provisions  axe  exported  to  the 
West  Indies;  but  there  is  no  longer  room  fbr  the  very  large  contraband  which 

Eevailed  when  the  Spanish  Main  was  generally  closed  against  Britain.  The  in- 
bitants,  formerly  reckoned  at  18,000,  do  not  probably  now  much  exceed  10,000. 
Gumana  has  suffered  dreadfully  by  earthquakes :  that  of  1766  laid  it  completely 
in  ruins ;  hence  it  contains  no  lofty  or  important  edifice.  New  Barcelona,  to  the 
westward,  on  an  extensive  plain  overrun^  wild  cattle,  carries  on  a  similar  trade, 
which  supports  a  populatioa  of  about  6000. 

In  the  island  of  MaxgariU  is  the  liUle  town  of  Pampatar,  which  has  been  de- 
clared a  free  port 

The  great  plains  in  the  interior  of  Venexuela  and  on  the  Orinoco,  possessing 
neitlier  manu&etures  nor  commerce,  cannot  contain  cities  of  an^  magnitude.  Yet 
Vaorinas  was  reckoned  a  neat  and  handsome  placei  and,  notwithstandi^  severe 
losses  during  the  revolutkmaiy  war,  has  still  8000  rahabitanta  San  Fernando 
derives  some  importance  from  the  commeroe  of  the  Apure,  on  which  it  is  situated. 
Angostura,  the  only  city  yet  founded  on  the  Orinoco,  notwithstanding  recent 
kiflMS,  is  still  about  equal  to  Varinas,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Usbop  and  a  college.  It 
was  in  this  re^n  that  report  placed  the  fabulous  El  Dorado,  the  golden  kingdom 
of  Manoa,  which  was  the  object  of  so  many  expeditions  in  the  16th  century. 
Here,  it  wse  asserted,  there  were  more  splendid  cities  and  greater  abundance  of 
gold,  than  even  the  wealthy  Peru  could  boast;  and  as  late  as  1780,  a  large  party 
i£  Spaniaids  perished  in  search  of  this  imaginary  regkm. 


REPUBLIC  OP  THE  EQUADOR,  or  EQUATOR. 

Tb*  republic  of  the  Equador,  comprising  the  old  Spanish  presidencv  of  Quito, 
which  was  annexed  to  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada  in  1718,  extends  from  67^ 
W.  Ion.  on  the  Amazon,  to  the  Pacific,  and  fVom  7°  S.  to  2^  N.  lat  On  the  Pa- 
cific it  occupies  the  coast  from  the  Mira  to  the  Tumbex;  its  superficial  area  is 
about  130,000  square  miles.  The  republic  is  divided  into  three  departments, 
which  are  subdivided  into  eight  provinces,  and  has  a  population  of  about  600,000. 
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DeiMuruiianU.  Capitali.  PopalatiOB. 

Eqoador Quito 70,000 

Guayaquil '. . . .  Guayaquil 30,000 

Assuay Cuenca 20,000 

The  department  of  the  Equador  forms  the  finest  table  plain  in  all  America.  It 
has  an  average  breadth  of  about  thMy  miles,  encloeed  between  two  parallel  ranges 
of  the  loftiest  Andes.  In  soil  and  climate,  it  possesses  a  felicity  almost  approach- 
ing to  that  which  &ble  has  ascribed  to  the  golden  age.  The  climate  is  that  of  a 
perpetual  spring,  at  once  benign  and  equal,  and  even  during  the  four  months  of 
rain,  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  clear  and  beautiful.  Vegetation  never  ceases ; 
the  country  is  called  the  evergreen  Quito ;  the  trees  and  meadows  are  crowned 
with  perpetual  verdure.  The  European  sees  with  astoni^ment  the  plough  and 
the  sickle  at  once  in  equal  activity ;  herbs  of  the  same  species  here  fading  through 
age,  there  beginning  to  bud ;  one  flower  drooping,  and  its  sister  unfolding  its  beau- 
ties to  the  Bun«  Standing  on  an  eminence,  the  spectator  views  the  tints  of  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  all  blended.  But  the  feature  which  renders  the  view  from 
Quito  the  most  enchanting,  perhaps,  that  the  eye  ever  beheld,  is  that  above  this 
beautiful  valley,  and  resting,  as  it  were,  on  its  verdant  hills,  there  rise  all  the 
loftiest  volcanic  cones  of  the  Andes.  From  one  point  of  view,  eleven  may  be  dis- 
covered, clad  in  perpetual  snow. 

The  productions  of  Quito  are  equally  various  gs  at  Santa  Fe,  all  gradations  of 
climate  occurring  in  a  similar  proximity ;  but  the  most  valuable  are  those  of  the 
temperate  climates ;  graid,  fruits,  and  rich  pasturage. 

Quito,  leaning,  as  it  were,  on  the  side  of  Pichincha,  more  than  9000  feet  above 
the  sea,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  cities  in  the  New  World.  It  has  four 
streets,  broad,  handsome,  and  well  paved,  and  three  spacious  squares,  in  which  the 
principal  convents  and  dwelling-houses  are  situated ;  but  the  rest,  extending  up 
the  sides  of  Pichincha,  are  crooked  and  irregular.  The  churches  and  convents 
are  built  with  great  magnificence  and  even  some  taste.  The  most  elegant  is  the 
college  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  finely  adorned  with  Corinthian  pillars, 
and  wreaths  of^^  flowers  executed  in  stone.  The  convent  of  San  Francisco  is  of 
vast  extent,  and  has  a  massive  yet  neat  facade  of  the  Tuscan  order.  Quito  has 
two  nniversities,  which  are  numerously  attended  and  carefully  conducted ;  and  it 
is  considered  comparatively  as  a  sort  of  South  American  Athens.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  gay,  volatile,  hospitable,  and  courteous.  Quito  is  noted  for  its  viands, 
particularly  ices,  confectionary,  maiae,  and  potato  cakes.  Vast  quantities  of  cheese 
are  consumed,  mixed  with  pumpkins,  gounis,  pulse,  and  other  vegetablea  The 
population  is  about  70,000,  of  which  only  one-sixth  are  whites,  the  mestizos  a 
third,  Indiana  a  third,  and  the  rest  negroes. 

Latacunga,  50  miles  south  from  Quito,  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  with 
16,000  inhabitants.  Riobambo,  00  miles  south  of  Quito,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
town.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  the  buildings  of  stone  and  mortar,  but 
low  on  account  of  earthquakes.  It  has  several  manuSctories  of  cloth,  baizes,  &c. 
The  town  has  been  twice  (in  the  years  1698  and  1746)  almost  ruined  by  eruptions 
from  Mount  Chimboraza    Population  30,000. 

Cuenca,  150  miles  south  of  Quito,  is  a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants.  The  streets 
are  straight  and  broad,  and  the  houses  mostly  built  of  adobes,  or  unbnmt  bricks. 
The  environs  are  fertile  and  pleasant 

Loxa  is  a  small  town,  with  a  population  of  8  or  9000  inhabitants :  m  its  vicinity 
is  produced  in  large  quantities  the  celebrated  quinine  bark,  or  oasoarilla  de  Loja. 
It  IS  south  of  Cuenca  about  80  miles. 

Otavalo  has  from  15  to  20,000  inhabitants,  with  some  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods:  the  country  in  its  vicinity  is  well  adapted  for  pasturage,  and  abounds  in 
cattle ;  large  quantities  of  cheese  are  also  made  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  north- 
east of  Quito. 

Ibarra,  or  St  Miguel  d^Ibarra,  is  a  neat  town,  with  a  large  and  handsome 
church,  also  a  college,  several  convents,  &c.  Population  10  or  12,000.  Ibarra  is 
situated  north-east  of  Quito  about  50  miles. 

Guayaquil,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1533,  contains 
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20,000  inhabitanta,  and  is  one  of  the  most  flouriahinx^  coromereial  cities  in  South 
America.  Its  dockyard  is  particularly  extensive,  ft  produced  one  ship  of  700 
tons:  very  commonly  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons  are  built  there :  but  it  is  chiefly 
noted  for  schooners  of  150  to  200  tons.    The  houses  stand  in  fine  picturesque  con- 

[  fusion,  along  the  sides  and  the  top  of  a  hill :  they  are  handsome  and  commodious ; 
but  none  of  the  public  edifices  are  very  splendid.  The  animal  food  is  not  of  very 
good  quality,  but  nowhere  does  there  exist  a  finer  fruit  market;  the  plantain  ia 
supposed  to  be  more  esteemed  and  eaten  than  in  any  other  place.  Guayaquil,  like 
Egypt,  has  its  plagues.  The  air  swarms  with  mosquitoes  and  other  flics  still  more 
tormenting;  the  ground  teems  with  snakes,  centipedes,  and  other  reptiles,  whose 
bite  causes  fever  and  inflammation.  There  is  a  cameleon  whose  scratch  is  be- 
lieved to  be  mortal,  a  belief  which  seems  quite  chimerical,  but  which  greatly  ha* 
rasses  the  citizens.  The  ants  cannot  be  prevented  from  filling  even  die  dishes : 
and  sometimes,  when  a  tart  is  cut  up,  they  are  seen  running  on  in  all  directions, 
leaving  the  interior  a  void.  Lastly,  the  shores  are  crowded  with  alligators,  whose 
nnmber  cannot,  by  the  utmost  exertion,  be  kept  within  any  tolerable  limits.  The 
beautv  of  the  ladies  of  Guayaquil  is  celebrated  throughout  all  America:  they  have 
complexions  as  ikir  as  any  European,  with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  They  have 
also  an  agreeable  gaiety,  joined  to  a  propriety  of  conduct,  which  renders  the 
society  of  this  place  particularly  engaging. 

About  170  leagues  west  of  the  coast  is  the  fine  group  of  the  Galapagos  (Tor-^ 
toise)  Islands,  deriving  their  name  from  the  abundance  of  a  gigantic  species  of 
land  tortoise,  called  the  elephant  tortoise.    The  islands,  which  enjoy  a  delightful 

i  climate  and  a  fertile  soil,  have  recently  been  occupied  by  a  colony  from  Guayaquil. 


GUIANA. 

GuiARA  was  once  more  extensive  than  at  present;  it  included  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  South  America  lying  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  Rivers,  of 
which  the  northern  part,  call^  Spanish  Guiana,  now  belongs  to  Venezuela,  and 
the  southern,  known  as  Portuguese  Guiana,  is  attached  to  the  Brazilian  province 
of  Para. 

The  region  at  present  styled  Guiana,  extends  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Bar- 
rima,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  to  the  Oyapock  River,  a  distance  of  about  750 
miles,  and  extending  in  the  interior,  to  the  mountains  at  the  source  of  the  Esse- 
quibo,  Surinam,  and  Marowyne,  or  Maroni  Rivers,  about  350  miles ;  comprising 
an  area  of  about  115,000  square  miles.  Along  the  sea-shore  the  country  presents 
the  appearance  of  an  extensive  and  uniform  plain.  It  is  covered  generally  with 
thick  forests,  even  to  the  water's  edge ;  and  the  coast  is  so  low  and  &t  that  nothing 
is  seen  at  first  but  the  trees,  which  appear  to  be  growing  out  of  the  sea.  The  soil 
is  surprisingly  fertile,  and  a  moist  luxuriant  vegetation  almost  everywhere  ovei^ 
spreads  the  country. 

This  region  is  at  present  divided  between  the  British,  Dutch,  and  French.  Brit- 
ish Guiana  extends  from  the  Orinoco  to  the  CoranUne  River,  and  embraces  the 
three  colonies  of  Esaequibo,  Demarara,  and  Berbice.  Dutch  Guiana,  or  Surinam, 
extends  fix>m  Uie  Corantine  to  the  Marowyne;  and  Cayenne,  or  French  Guiana, 
lia  included  between  the  Rivera  Marowyne  and  Oyapock.  British  Guiana  contains 
I  n  population  of  96,503  persons,  of  whom  3576  are  whites,  and  99,926  coloured 
I  and  negroes.  Surinam  has  a  population  of  about  65,000,  of  whom  it  is  supposed 
59,000  are  slaves.  The  inhabitants  of  Cayenne  consist  of  3786  whites,  2306  free 
negroes,  and  33,046  slaves ;  total,  29,038 ;  making  a  total,  for  the  population  of 
"  Guiana,  of  190,540  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  revolted  negroes  and  Indians  in 
the  interior. 

Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo,  are  of  recent  acquisition,  having  belon|;ed 
to  the  Dutch  till  the  last  war,  when  they  yielded  to  the  naval  supremacy  of  Bri- 
tain, and  were  confirmed  to  that  power  by  the  treaty  of  1814.  They  extend  about 
400  miles  along  the  coast,  and  each  colony  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  broad 
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riyer,  bearing  its  own  name.  The  territory  is  low,  flat,  alluyial,  and  in  manj 
parts  swampy ;  and  the  g^reater  portion,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Bri- 
tain, was  covered  with  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  forests.  Since  that  time  a 
great  improyement  has  taken  place ;  British  industry  has  cut  down  the  woods, 
and,  availing  itself  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  has  rendered  this  one  of  the 
most  productive  regions  in  the  New  World.  Demeiaia  ranks,  ae  to  produce, 
secona  only  to  Jamaiea :  its  mm  is  inferior  only  to  hers ;  and  the  eoflfee  of  Berbice 
ranks  above  that  of  any  of  the  islands. 

Stabroek,  now  Georgetown,  is  built  on  the  low  bank  of  the  river  Demeiaia.  The 
houses  are  of  wood,  sddom  above  two  stories  high,  and,  with  a  view  to  coolness, 
are  shaded  by  colonnaded  porticoes  and  balconies,  and  by  projecting  roofs ;  and 
Venetian  blinds  are  used  instead  of  glass  windows.  Canals  are  conducted  on 
each  side  of  the  town,  which  presents  a  busy  scene,  every  road  being,  like  a  wharf, 
strewed  with  casks  and  bales.  The  town  contains  10,000  inhabitants,  mostlv 
negroes.  New  Amsterdam,  the  small  capital  of  Berbice,  is  agreeably  situated, 
intersected  by  canals,  and  with  a  considerable  spot  of  ground  attached  to  each 
house. 

Since  the  year  1837  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  amount  of  produce 
raised  and  exported.  The  exports  of  1^9  were  more  than  dSl, 000,000  less  than 
those  of  1836.  This  result  is  believed  to  be  owing  chieflv  to  the  aversion  of  th^ 
emancipated  negroes  to  labour.  Many  thousand  acres  of  the  most  fertile  lands 
are  lying  waste  for  the  want  of  hands.  In  1839,  400  Hill  Coolies,  from  Hin- 
doostan,  were  imported :  they  are  said  to  be  useful  labourers :  but  this  being  con- 
sidered bv  many  a  revival,  in  effect,  of  the  slave  trade,  the  practice  has  been  dis- 
continued. 

Surinam  constitntes  the  most  important  part  of  the  I>utch  western  possessions. 
Dutch  Guiana  formerly  included  aiso  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Easequibo ;  which 
now  belong  to  Great  Britain.  The  coast,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  Guiana,  is  flat 
and  alluvial,  and  is  traversed  by  several  broad  rivers,  comin?  from  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  interior.  That  of  Surinam  has  a  channel  about  four  miles  wide, 
but  shallow  and  rocky,  navigable  only  for  boats.  The  Dutch  have  made  very 
considerable  efforts  for  its  improvement,  and  it  is  decidedly  rising  in  importance. 

Paramaribo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  affords  excellent  anchorage  for 
vessels,  is  a  considerable  town,  well  buUt  of  wood,  and  arranged  in  regular  streets, 
adorned  with  fine  trees.  Its  commerce  is  considerable,  and  supports  a  popula- 
tion of  18,000  or  30,000  persons. 

Cayenne  extends  from  the  Marowyne  to  the  Oyapock  river,  a  distance  of  about 
300  miles.  It  is  bounded  west  by  Surinam,  south  by  Brazil,  and  north  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  an  alluvial  re^oo,  oovered  with  majestic  forests.  The  trees 
astonish  Europeans,  not  only  by  their  prodigious  sise,  but  by  their  great  variety. 
Fine  aromatics,  unknown  to  the  other  regions  of  the  west,  have  been  cultivated 
there  with  success.  The  Cavenne-pepper  is  the  most  pungent  and  delicate  kind 
of  that  spice ;  and  the  dove,  long  exclusively  attached  to  the  Moluccas,  has  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  a  part  of  the  consumption  of  Europe  is  supplied  from  Cay- 
enne. The  cutting  down  of  these  noble  woods  would  afford  the  material  of  a 
valuable  timber  trade,  and  the  ground  thus  cleared  would  be  fit  for  sugar  and 
every  kind  of  West  India  nroduca  Yet  the  tract  ii  cultivated  in  only  a  lew 
scattered  patches,  not  exceeding  in  all  330  square  leagues.  Serious  obstacles  are 
indeed  presented  by  the  pestilential  vapoun  exhaled  from  these  dark  woods  and 
marshes.  In  a  settlement,  on  a  great  scale,  attempted  at  Kourou,  in  1763,  no 
less  than  13,000  persons  perished ;  so  that  the  deportation  to  Cayenne,  of  depn- 
ties  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  party,  during  the  revolution,  was  inflicted  as  convey- 
ing almost  a  sentence  of  death.  Yet  if  due  precautions  were  used,  and  the  woods 
cleared,  it  would  possibly  be  as  healthful  as  any  oUier  settlement  in  this  quarter. 

Cayenne  Proper  consists  of  an  alluvial  island,  about  eighteen  miles  long  and 
ten  broad,  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  river  of  that  name,  on  which  is  Cay- 
enne, the  capital  of  the  colony.  Kourou,  Sinnamaree,  and  Oyapock,  are  small 
settlements  scattered  along  the  coast 

The  town  of  Cayenne  has^510  houses,  and  5330  inhabitants,  of  whom  3841  are 
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free.  It  consists  of  the  old  and  the  new  towns.  The  stieets  of  the  latter  aie 
straifrbt,  wide,  and  clean.  The  old  town  is  ill  built:  the  gorerament-hooses  and 
Ihe  Jesaits*  College  are  its  chief  buildings.  Cayenne  is  the  centre  of  all  the 
trade  of  the  colony.  In  1836  the  imports,  chiefly  from  France*  amounted  to 
3,263,519  francs.    Exports,  3,191,752  francs. 


EMPIRE    OF   BRAZIL. 

BkAsn.  is  a  very  extensive  rogioD,  which  ooeopies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  tracts  of  South  America,  and,  after  hebag  long  held  as  a  PorCtagaese 
colony,  has  of  late,  by  peculiar  circumstances,  been  formed  into  a  separate  em- 
{»re.  It  extends  over  more  than  half  the  continent  of  South  Amenca,  and  is 
hounded  on  the  east  hj  the  Atlantic,  whose  shores  describe  round  it  an  irregular 
arch,  broken  by  very  few  bays  or  inlets  of  any  consequence.  In  the  interior,  this 
empire  borders  on  even  side  upon  the  former  provinces  of  Spain ;  but  the  two 
nations,  in  the  course  of  800  years,  could  not  determine  on  the  boundary  lines  to 
be  drawn  through  the  interior  of  these  vast  deserts. 

The  dimensions  of  this  immense  range  of  territory  may  be  taken  fiom  about  4° 
N.  to  320  a  lat,  and  from  ahout  db"*  to  TZ"*  W.  Ion.  This  will  give  about  2900 
miles  of  extreme  length,  and  about  the  same  in  extreme  breadth.  The  area  of 
the  whole  has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  S,000,000  square  miles.  It  is  thus 
twenty-five  times  the  extent  of  the  British  Islands^  nearly  twice  that  of  Mexico^ 
and  greater  by  a  fourth  than  the  entire  domain  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  rather  more  than  half  of  all  South  America..  Of 
this  immense  space,  indeed,  not  above  a  fourth  can  be  considered  as  at  present  in 
an  efiective  and  productive  state ;  and  that  part  is  scarcely  cultivated  and  peopled 
up  to  a  fourth  of  its  actual  capacity.  But  nearly  the  whole,  from  soil,  climate, 
and  communications,  is  capable  of  being  brought,  at  some  future  and  distant  pe- 
riod, into  full  improvement 

Tlie  Brazilian  ranges  of  mountains  are  of  great  extent,  hut  reach,  by  no  means, 
to  that  stupendous  height  which  distinguishes  the  Andes  of  Colombia  and  Peru. 
The  prmcipal  mass  of  these  mountains  lies  N.  W.  af  Rio  de  Janeiro,  towards  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  San  Francisco,  Ptoani,  and  Tocantines,  and  are  not  gene* 
rally  higher  than  trom  2000  to  9000  feet;  only  a  few  detached  peaks  rising  to 
about  6000. 

Rivers,  the  greatest  in  America  and  in  the  world,  fiow  around  the  borders  or 
through  the  territories  oi  BraziL  Its  northern  part  is  watered  by  the  course  of 
the  Amazon,  its  western  by  the  Madeira  and  the  Paraguay.  Within  its  territory 
flow,  tributary  to  the  Amazon,  the  Topayos,  the  Xingu,  and  the  Negro,  whiph, 
though  here  secondary,  may  rival  the  greatest  waters  of  the  other  continents. 
The  Tocantines  and  the  Pamaiba  flow  into  the  sea  on  the  northern  coast  But  at 
present  the  most  useful  rivers  are  those  between  the  coast  chain  and  the  sea,  none 
of  which  can  attain  any  long  course.  Much  the  greatest  is  the  Rio  Francisco, 
which,  flowing  northward  dong  the  back  of  these  mountains  to  their  terminatioo, 
there  finds  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  There  are  two  Rios  Grandes,  one  foiling  into 
the  sea  north  of  Pemambuoo,  the  other  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul)  in  the  extreme  south, 
watering  the  province  that  bears  its  name. 

Lakes  are  not  leading  features  in  Brazil :  but  in  the  southern  province  of  Rio 
Grande,  there  are  the  Patos  and  the  Mirim,  extensive  and  shallow,  communicatii^ 
with  the  sea,  yet  chiefly  fresh,  and  fiuming  the  receptacle  of  all  the  streams 
which  come  down  from  the  interior.  Farther  inland,  tne  Paraguay  and  Parana, 
by  their  superfluous  waters,  form  the  Lakes  Xarayez  and  Ibera,  which  spread,  in 
the  rainy  season,  over  a  prodigious  extent  of  ground. 

The  mrm  of  government  in  Brazil  is  an  hereditary  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  eovereiffn,  who  has  the  title  of  emperor,  has  the  ])ower  of  making  peace  and 
war,  concluding  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  nominating  the  principal  officers  of 
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the  empire  and  of  the  proTinces,  &c.  The  legislative  body  is  composed* of  two 
houses  chosen  bj  indirect  election,  that  is,  by  electors  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
The  senators  are  elected  for  life ;  the  deputies  or  representatives,  for  the  term  of 
four  years.  Each  province  has  also  its  local  ossembly  and  governor,  for  adminis- 
tering provincial  anairs.  There  is,  however,  a  ^eat  difficulty  in  enforcing  the 
measures  of  any  general  and  central  administration  over  so  wide  an  extent  of 
country,  and  over  provinces  so  deeply  imbued  with  a  local  spirit 

The  Brazilian  army  consists  of  about  34,000  men ;  17,000  are  of  the  line,  and 
the  rest  volunteers  and  national  guards.  The  navy  comprises  74  vessels,  of  all 
grades,  with  350  guns  and  3830  sailors  :  67  vessels  are  in  commission.  There  is 
1  ship  of  the  line,  3  frigates,  5  corvettes,  and  6  steamers;  the  remainder  consists 
of  smaller  vessels.  The  estimate  of  annaal  revenue,  for  the  years  1845,  'C,  is 
§30,500,000 ;  and  of  expenditure  for  the  same  period,  $37,894,93*3.  The  funded 
debt,  in  1845,  amounted  to  £13,963,477. 

The  natural  capacities  of  Brazil  are  iully  equal  to  those-  of  any  region  in  the 
New  World.  The  soil  is  capable  of  yielding  profusely,  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  to- 
bacco, all  the  richest  tropical  productions ;  the  forests  are  immense,  and  abound  in 
the  most  valuable  timber ;  the  fields  are  covered  with  numberless  herds  of  cattle ; 
and  the  most  precious  of  metals  are  found  near  the  surftce  of  the  earth.  Its 
chief  defect  is,  that,  destitute  of  those  fine  elevated  table-lands,  which  cover  so 
much  of  Spanish  America,  it  afibrds  no  eligible  situation  for  European  colonists; 
and  the  labouring  classes  consist  almost  wholly  of  negro  slaves ;  a  circumstance 
adverse  to  its  prosperity,  and  necessarily  engendering  many  evils. 

Dense  and  impenetrable  forests  cover  a  great  part  of  the  interior  of  Brazil,  and 
exhibit  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  almost  peculiar  to  the  central  regions  of  South 
America.  ^The  infinite  variety  of  tints  which  these  woods  display,  give  them 
an  aspect  wholly  different  from  those  of  Europe.  Each  of  the  lofty  sons  of  the 
foreftt  has  an  effect  distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  The  brilliant  white  of  the  sil- 
ver tree,  the  brown  head  of  the  Mangoa,  the  purple  flowers  of  the  Brazil  wood, 
the  yellow  laburnums,  the  deep  red  fungus^  and  the  carmine-coloured  lichens, 
which  invest  the  trunks  and  the  bark,  all  mingle  in  brilliant  confusion,  forming 
groups  finely  contrasted  and  diversified.  The  gigantic  height  of  the  palms,  with 
Uieir  varying  crowns,  give  to  these  forests  an  incomparable  majesty.  All  these 
are  interwoven  with  a  network  of  creeping  and  climbing  plants,  so  close  as  to 
form  round  the  large  trees  a  verdant  wall,  which  the  eye  is  unable  to  penetrate ; 
and  many  of  the  flowering  species,  that  climb  up  the  trunks,  spread  forth  and  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  parterres  hanging  in  the  air.  These  woods  are  not  a  silent 
scene,  unless  during  the  deepest  heat  of  noon,  but  are  crowded  and  rendered  vocal 
by  the  greatest  variety  of  the  animal  tribes.  Birds  of  the  most  singular  forms 
and  most  superb  plumage  flutter  through  the  bushes.  The  toucan  rattles  his  large 
hollow  bill ;  the  busy  orioles  creep  out  of  their  long  pendent  nests ;  the  amorous 
thrush,  the  chattering  manikin,  the  full  tones  of  the  nightingale,  amuse  the 
hunter;  while  the  humming-birds,  rivalling,  in  lustre,  diamonds,  emeralds,  and 
sapphires,  hover  round  the  brightest  flowers.  Myriads  of  the  most  brilliant  bee- 
tles buzz  in  the  air;  and  the  gayest  butterflies,  rivalling  in  splendour  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  flutter  from  flower  to  flower.  Meantime,  the  beautiful,  but  some- 
tiroes  dangerous,  race  of  lizards  and  serpents,  exceeding  in  splendour  the  enamel 
of  the  flowers,  glide  out  of  the  leaves  and  hollows  of  the  trees.  Troops  of 
squirrels  and  monkeys  leap  from  bough  to  bough,  and  large  bodies  of  ants,  issuing 
from  their  nests,  creep  along  the  ground.**  It  concerns  us  here  to  remark,  that 
these  immense  forests  are  rich  in  timber  of  every  description  for  use  and  orna- 
ment, suited  either  for  carpentry,  shipbuilding,  dyeing,  or  furniture.  That  kind 
especially  called  Brazil  wood  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the  beautiful  red  dye 
which  it  produces. 

Affriculture  is  exercised  in  Brazil  upon  valuable  products,  and  m  fertile  soils, 
but  in  a  very  slovenly  manner.  '  The  farmers,  till  of  late,  were  a  most  ignorant 
race,  not  believing  that  there  were  any  countries  in  the  world  except  Portugal 
and  Brazil,  nor  any,  except  the  last,  in  which  the  sugarKsane  grew.  They  have 
begun,  however,  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  world  in  general,  and  to  introduce 
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improved  processes  from  the  West  India  islands.  Land  is  so  abundant  that  they 
never  think  of  empWing  manure,  but  break  up  a  fresh  spot  whenever  a  cultivated 
one  is  exhausted*  Thev  do  not  even  grub  up  the  trees,  but  plant  the  sugar-canes 
among  the  stumps,  the  luxuriant  shoots  from  which  cannot  be  cleared  away  with- 
out great  labour. 

Auioof  the  objects  of  culture,  sugar  has  long  been  prominent ;  the  rich  and 
moist  soils'*  on  a  great  part  of  the  coast  being  particularly  suited  to  it  Cotton 
has  of  late  become  a  leading  article,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  demand  in 
Britain.  The  best  is  that  of  Pemambuco.  Tobacco  is  cultivated,  along  with  the 
sugar,  for  home  use,  and  is  an  object  of  traffic  between  the  provinces.  Coffee  is 
only  of  recent  introduction ;  but  within  these  few  years  the  culture  has  been  so 
vastly  extended  as  to  render  it  the  jaost  important  object  of  Brazilian  commerce. 
For  food,  chiefly  to  the  negroes,  manioc  and  kidneybeans  are  the  articles  most 
raised.  Maize  and  bananas  are  not  so  much  used  as  in  most  tropical  countries. 
Rice  is  largely  cultivated  only  in  Maranham. 

Cattle  multiply  to  an  immense  extent  in  all  the  provinces  of  Brazil,  but  more 
especially  in  the  south.  The  great  farms  contain  2000,  9000,  4000,  and  some- 
times even  40,000  head.  The  bulk  of  these  roam  at  large  in  a  wild  state,  with 
no  attendance  except  that  of  two  or  three  peons  or  herdsmen,  riding  constantly 
round  the  wide  pastures,  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds,  and  defend  them  against 
the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  Once  a  year  only,  they  are  collected  within  an  en- 
closure, and  branded  with  the  mark  of  the  master.  Portions  of  these  roving 
herds  are  from  time  to  time  caught  and  killed,  chiefly  for  the  hide,  though  the 
flesh  also  is  dried  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  sent  to  the  northern  provinces.  A 
certain  number,  notwithstanding,  are  tamed,  to  supply  milk,  and  to  serve  for  meat, 
which  is  considered  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  wild  cattle. 

Mines,  however,  form  the  most  celebrated,  though  by  no  means  the  most  valua- 
ble, source  of  Brazilian  wealth. 

The  gold  of  Brazil  occurs,  like  that  of  Afiica,  in  the  form  of  dust  brought 
down  by  streams  which  descend  from  the  hills,  and  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
agitation  in  water.  No  attempts  seem  yet  to  have  been  made  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior  deposits  of  this  precious  metal.  The  produce  of  gold  has  greatly 
diminished,  and  on  the  whole  the  precious  metal  has  proved  to  Brazil  a  fatal  gift 
The  eager  search  and  hope  have  continued  afler  the  amount  ceased  to  repay  the 
labour.  A  few  instances  of  wealth  suddenly  acquired  have  generated  a  dislike  of 
steady  and  regular  occupation ;  and  the  rich  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mines,  and  from  which  the  most  solid  wealth  might  have  been  derived,  is  allowed 
to  lie  waste.  The  flflh,  claimed  by  the  king,  though  extensively  evaded,  presses 
heavily  on  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  diamonds  of  Brazil  are  a  source  of  wealth  still  more  brilliant,  yet  even 
less  productive.  The  principal  diamond  ground  is  in  a  circuit  of  sixteen  leagues 
round  Tejuco,  in  the  district  of  Serro  do  Frio.  The  trade  has  been  monopolised 
by  the  government ;  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  has  been  conducted  at  a  very 
great  expense.  Not  less  than  35,0002.  annually  is  said  to  be  expended  in  officers, 
negroes,  machinery,  and  instruments.  All  proprietors  resident  near  the  spot 
eagerly  proffer  their  negroes  at  a  very  low  rate ;  to  which  proceeding  it  is  alleged 
that  sinister  motives  frequently  impel  them.  The  diamonds  of  Brazil  are  found 
in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  the  gold,  among  portions  of  alluvial  earth.  Of 
all  the  depositories  of  diamonds,  the^  most  celebrated  is  the  river  Jiquitonhonha, 
which  flows  nearly  as  broarf  as  the  Thames  at  Windsor.  The  diamonds  of  Brazil 
are  larger  than  those  of  India,  and  as  brilliant,  but  not  so  hard.  At  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  mines,  they  sent  forth  no  less  than  a  thousand  ounces  of  diamonds, 
which  made  a  prodigious  impression  on  the  market ;  but  of  late  their  annual  pro- 
duce has  not  much  exceeded  22,000  carats. 

Of  other  mineral  products,  iron  and  copper  are  said  to  abound  in  the  interbr 
province  of  Matto  Grosso ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  worked.  There  are  also 
topazes  larger  than  those  of  Saxony  and  Siberia,  tourmalines,  and  rock  crystal. 

Manufactures  have  made  smaller  progress  in  Brazil  than  in  any  other  of  the 
South  American  colonies.    The  only  fabric  of  importance  is  that  of  gold  and 
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ailYer,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  capital  to  a  f^'^eat  ertent.    The  articles  wiooght 
are  of  great  beauty,  and  are  an  object  even  of  export 

Commerce  flourishea  in  consequence  of  the  very  dependence  of  the  conntry 
upon  foreign  manufiustures,  as  well  as  the  valuable  products  of  its  soil  Rio 
Janeiro  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  southern  coasts,  which  send  to  it  provisions 
for  its  own  consumption,  as  well  as  hides,  tobscco,  sugar,  and  cotton ;  vast  trains 
of  loaded  mules  also  come  and  fo  to  the  interior  provinces,  especially  SL  Ptolo 
and  Minas  Geraes.  Bahia  cames  on  most  of  her  trade^  and  Pemambuoo  and 
Maranham  nearly  all  of  theirs,  direct  with  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
southern  provinces  export  wheat,  hides,  horn,  hair,  and  tallow ;  the  middle,  gold 
and  precious  stones ;  and  the  northern,  cotton,  cofiee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  Braxil 
wood.  The  imports  are  chiefly  wines,  brandy,  and  oil,  finom  Portugal;  cotton, 
woollens,  linens,  hardware,  and  other  manufiictured  articles  fiom  Great  Britain ; 
and  flour,  salted  provisions,  naval  stpres,  and  household  furniture,  ftom  the  United 
Stales.  The  value  of  the  imports  into  Rio  Janeiro  only,  for  one  year,  in  1843, 
M3,  was  $32,320,309;  and  the  exports  for  the  same  period  $31,365,679:  the 
largest  amount  of  imports  was  from  Great  Britain ;  and  the  next  in  value  from 
the  United  States,  liie  chief  exports  were  to  the  latter  countiy;  and  the  next, 
in  amount,  to  the  former.  In  1843,  the  American  trade  with  Braxil  was  as  fol- 
lows.   ExjA>rt8  to  the  United  States,  $5,948,814 ;  imports  from,  $2,601,503. 

No  census  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  population  of  Brazil ;  and  the  number  is 
altogether  conjectural.  M^CuUoch  states  it  at  7,000,000 ;  and  Kidder,  the  latest 
authority  (1845),  at  4,170,339;  but  admits  that  it  may  amount  to  5,000,000. 
About  one  half  the  number  is  estimated  to  be  of  negro  blood,  chiefly  slaves ;  one- 
fourth  mixed ;  and  the  remaining  fourth  white. 

The  great  predominance  of  the  negro  population  distinguishes  Brazil  unfavour^ 
ably  from  the  other  South  American  States.  The  continual  importation  of  these 
negroes,  the  numbers  who  perished  in  the  voyage,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  exhibited  in  open  market,  presented  scenes  equally  distressing  and  degrading 
to  humanity.  By  a  law  of  the  state,  however,  this  importation  was,  in  February, 
1830,  finally  to  cease.  The  existing  slaves  are  exposed,  of  course,  to  all  the 
capncbus  and  brutal  treatment  of  their  masters ;  and  with  less  protection  from 
law  than  in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  whole,  however,  their  actual  condition  is 
more  favourable.  Even  the  multitude  of  festivals  alR)rds  a  relief  to  the  slave, 
and  gives  him  opportunities  of  doing  a  good  deal  for  himself.  Public  opinion  is 
against  the  master  who  obstructs  the  negro  in  endeavouring  to  procure  his  own 
emancipation,  and  refuses  a  reasonable  price  for  it  What  is  of  more  importance, 
as  soon  as  the  negro  or  mulatto  is  free,  ne  labours  no  longer  under  that  proecrip- 
tion  which  pursues  him  in  some  countries.  He  is  admissible  to  all  offices,  is 
equal  to  the  white  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  ^^  oot  very  much  inferior  in  public 
opinion:  even  at  the  royal  levee,  negro  officers  have  been  seen  taking  in  their 
black  coarse  hands  the  fair  hands  of  the  queen,  and  applying  them  to  their  lips. 
And  it  is  supposed  that,  in  the  event  of  a  slave  insurrection,  all  the  class  of  free 
negroes  woula  make  common  cause  with  the  whites. 

Aeligion  in  Brazil  is  almost  universally  the  Catholic.  It  was  provided,  how- 
ever, by  treaty  with  EIngland,  that  British  subjects  at  Rio  miffht  erect  a  church 
without  a  bell  and  after  the  manner  of  a  private  dwelling.  The  clergy  are  sop- 
wried  by  the  government,  which  fermerW  made  a  composition  with  the  court  of 
Kome,  and  on  release  cKf  the  payment  of"^  tithes  contracted  to  give  a  stipend  of 
200  doHars  to  the  ecclesiastics.  This  is  at  present  annnsufficient  salary,  and  the 
cleigy  would  live  in  poverty  were  not  many  of  them  skilful  cultivators.  This 
may  perhaps  be  the  reason  why  so  many  blacks  are  in  orders.  Had  the  tithes 
been  retained  the  clergy  would  now  be  the  most  opulei\(  class.  There  is  one 
archbishop  and  six  bishops,  who  are  paid  on  the  same  economical  scale,  and  their 
best  support  comes  from  fees  in  the  ecclesiastical  tribunala 

Science,  literature,  and  art  have  scarcely  yet  any  existence  in  Brazil  Some 
(^  the  higher  classes,  and  of  the  officers  of  Uie  government,  are  well  informed, 
and  the  sea-port  towns  are  beginning  to  imbibe  the  spirit  and  knowledge  of 
Europe ;  but  these  improvements  have  made  little  way  into  the  interior.  In  1806, 
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the  prince  regent  omried  oat  a  Utewy  of  70,000  ▼Dlnmea,  which  is  open  to  the 

Puj>^ic  9  and  there  is  a  moaenm,  ooutaining  a  fine  collection  of  diamonda,  crystals 

of  gold,  and  other  Braiillan  minerals,  bat  not  rieh  in  any  other  respect.   In  1837 

the  College  of  Don  Pedro  11.  was  founded  in  Rio  Janeiro.    It  has  eight  or  nine 

professors,  and  the  coneonrae  of  students  is  respectable,  in  point  of  nombera. 

Tlie  Indians  in  Braaih  are  in  a  much  more  nncivilised  and  nnpromising  state 
than  in  the  Spanish  settlements.  They  have  ne^er  been  incorporated  m  any 
shape  with  the  European  population,  but  have  always  retired  befor#the  progress 
of  cirilisation  into  the  depths  of  their  forests.  They  have  borrowed,  indeed,  from 
the  Portuguese  some  scanty  portion  of  raiment.  Bat  they  have  never  attempted 
the  taming  of  animals,  or  the  planting  of  grain ;  thev  subsist  solely  on  the  spon- 
taneous frufts  of  the  earth,  the  roots  which  they  can  diff  up,  and  the  gAme  brought 
down  by  their  arrow,  which  they  shoot  with  marvellous  dexterity,  taking  an 
almost  unerring  aim  at  the  distonce  of  forty  or  fifty  yards. 

The  provinces  of  Brazil,  18  in  number,  are  divided  into  smaller  divisions  called 
ooooarcas.  They  can  scarcely  as  ^et  be  exhibited  in  anv  very  minute  local  and 
statistical  details.  In  taking  a  view  of  their  leading  features,  we  may  divide 
them  into  the  provinces  of  the  southern  coast,  Rio  Janeiro,  St  Catharine,  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  and  Espiritu  Santo ;  those  of  the  northern  coast,  Bahia,  Seigippc, 
AlapMkS,  Pemambuco,  Paraiba,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Seara,  Piauhy  and  Maranham ; 
the  mterior  provinces.  Mines  Geraes,  San  Paulo,  Goyaz,  Matto  Grosso,and  Para. 

Rio  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  may  now,  perhaps,  rank  as  the  largest 
and  most  fiourishing  cit^  of  South  America.  It  lies  on  the  western  side  of  a 
noble  bay,  seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  circumference,  fbrminff  one  of  the  most 
spacious  and  secure  receptacles  for  shipping  in  the  world,  it  is  studded  with 
upwards  of  100  islands ;  the  ships  of  all  natimis  are  seen  passing  through  its  ^ 
channels,  and  innumerable  little  boats  fiitting  about  The  shore  rises  immediaCb- 1 
ly  into  green  and  wooded  hills,  thickly  planted  with  villas  and  convents,  and  i 
behind  which  lofty  mountains  shoot  up  their  heads  in  the  meet  picturesque  and 
romantic  forms.  These  objects  compose  the  most  enchanting  scene  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  much  in  the  European  style,  the 
houMs  being  three  or  four  stories  high,  though  the  streets  are  rather  narrow. 
Two  of  them  extend  the  whole  length,  with  new  and  broad  streets  striking  off 
firom  them ;  and  there  are  several  very  handsome  squarea  The  town  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  by  excellent  aqueducts.  There  is  a  greater  stir  and  bustle 
than  is  usual  in  a  South  American  city,  though  the  crowd  of  half-naked  blacks 
and  mulattoes  oflbnds  the  eye  of  the  newly  arrived  European.  The  population 
has  been  fixed  only  by  rude  ccNDiecture.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  court,  it  was 
supposed  to  fall  short  of  100,000 ;  but  that  event  caused  a  great  increase,  and  it 
has  even  been  estimated  as  hig^  as  200,000.  The  environs  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
are  delightfal  in  the  extreme,  the  valleys  and  sides  of  the  hills  being  covered 
with  trees,  shrubs,  and  creeping  plants  of  peculiar  beauty.  The  hay  of  Botta- 
ibgo,  and  the  sides  of  the  rude  and  lofty  mountain  called  Uie  Corcovado,  are  the 

Sots  most  particularly  celebrated.  The  king  has  a  rural  palace,  called  San 
hristovao,  of  light  and  pavilion-like  architecture,  and  which  from  its  site  has  a 
much  more  pleasing  efibct  than  that  in  the  cit^.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
trade  of  Rio  Janeiro,  centring  in  itwlf  that  of^  all  southern  Brazil.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  tropical  products,  is  rapidly  ex- 
Xendine;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  fiour  made  use  of  is  brought  nrom  the 
United  States  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  British.  The  arsenal,  the  dockyard,  and  marine  establishments  are  on  a 
small  island  within  the  harbour. 

St  Catharine  is  a  long  narrow  province,  which  is  chiefly  lem'arkahle  for  tha 
island  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  fine  climate :  its  perpetual  yefdore  and  its 
conical  rocky  hills  give  it  a  beautiful  aspect  ihxn  the  sea.  The  town  of  Nossa 
Senhora,  or  St  Catharine,  has  5000  or  0000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  have 
chosen  it  merely  as  an  agreeable  residence.  The  coast  is  utyet  thmly  peopled, 
though  it  contams  severafexcellent  harbours,  as  Lagnna,  and  San  F^raooiMO^  os  a 
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river  of  the  eame  name,  which  will  increase  in  importance  when  a  road  is  opened 
over  the  mountains  into  the  fine  plain  of  Orotava. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  most  southern  province,  comprises  a  long  extent  of  level 
and  alluvial  cofu>t,  in  which  the  lar^e  lakes  of  Patos  and  Mirim  run  parallel  with 
the  sea.  The  plains  are  covered  with  vast  heids  of  cattle,  which  afiord  hides  and 
charque,  or  beef  dried  in  a  peculiar  manner,  making  a  copious  object  of  export 
Some  of  the  fazendas,  or  farms,  comprise  no  less  than  600,000  acres.  The  chief 
town  is  Port^legre,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  to  which  the  <^»portunities  of  its  trade 
have  attracted  even  English  settlers.  Being  situated  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  its 
maritime  intercourse  is  carried  on  by  the  port  of  St.  Pedro»  or  Rio  Grande,  which 
is  also  flourishing. 

(The  provinces  of  Espiritu  Santo  and  Seguro  extend  for  about  400  miles  alone 
the  coast  northward  from  Rio ;  but  though  the  latter  was  the  point  first  discovered, 
and  though  they  possess  ample  natural  luivantages,  they  have  remained  always  in 
a  comparatively  rude  and  unimproved  state.  The  Rio  Doce  is  the  principal  stream 
in  thia  region ;  it  can  be  ascended  only  in  canoes  propelled  by  poles.  It  is  in 
most  places  bordered  by  forests  so  thick  and  impenetrable,  as  seldom  to  leave 
ground  on  which  a  house  could  stand.  Of  tiie  sea-ports,  the  most  important  is 
Victoria,  to  which  may  be  added  those  bearing  the  names  of  the  provinces,  Eepi- 
ritu  Santo,  and  Porto  Seguro;  as  also  Benevente  and  St.  Mattheos.  These  towns 
consist  generally  of  houses  one  story  high,  and  the  streets  are  straggling,  unpaved, 
and  covered  with  grass.  In  Porto  Seguro,  though  so  near  the  sea,  they  have  no 
other  food  than  salted  fish,  which  rendera  the  scurvy  very  prevalent 

The  fine  province  of  Bahia  follows  north  irom  the  two  rude  regions  already  de- 
scribed. It  is  the  most  flourishing  and  industrious  part  of  all  Brazil.  Besides 
being  originally  the  metropolitan  province,  it  was  long  occupied  by  the  Dutch, 
who  introduced  their  own  commercial  and  improving  habits. 

^e  city  of  Bahia,  or  St  Salvador,  is  situated  within  Cape  St  Antonio,  the  eastr 
em  boundary  of  the  noble  bay  of  All  Saints,  which  strikingly  resembles  that  of 
Rio  Janeira  Around  the  bay  the  sites  and  prospects  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 
Every  step  brings  to  view  some  magnificent  scene ;  the  woods,  the  steep  banks 
and  gently  sloping  lawns,  generally  opening  to  the  sea  or  the  lake  behind  the 
town,  have  a  peculiar  fireshness  and  amenity.  With  these  attractions  the  interior 
does  not  correspond,  at  least  that  of  the*  lower  town,  where  the  houses  are  hi^, 
the  streets  confined  and  narrow,  wretohedly  paved,  never  cleaned,  and  therefore 
disgustingly  dirty.  The  upper  town,  however,  placed  upon  the  side  of  a  hill 
which  rises  abruptly  behind,  though  not  well  built  has  a  number  of  handsome 
private  houses  and  public  buildings.  The  cathedral  and  several  other  churches 
are  handsome  and  richly  ornamented ;  but  the  finest  of  them,  the  Ex-Jesuits* 
church,  built  entirely  of  marble  imported  firom  Europe,  has  been  converted  into 
barracks.  Gaming,  the  resource  of  vacant  minds,  is  eagerly  followed  by  both 
sexes.  Intellectual  pursuits  seem  little  regarded ;  and  though  there  is  a  large 
library,  with  some  valuable  manuscripts  respecting  the  interior  of  America,  it  is 
allowed  to  lie  in  a  neglected  state.  The  police  is  Imd,  the  dagger  being  generally 
worn,  and  too  often  used :  the  deaths  by  assassination  are  estimated  at  WO  in  the 
I  year ;  yet  St  Salvador  is  esteemed  the  gayest  city  in  Brazil.  Population  esti- 
mated at  from  120,000  to  160,000  souls. 

Of  the  other  tovnis  of  Bahia,  Cachoeira,  the  principal,  is  handsome  and  well 
built,  and  contains  nearly  16,000  inhabitants.  Jacobina,  more  in  the  interior,  was 
formerly  enriched  by  mines,  which  are  now  given  up.  Ilheos,  or  San  George,  a 
prettily  situated  port,  was  once  very  considerable,  but  is  now  of  little  importance. 
Pernambaco  is  the  next  province  to  Bahia,  with  the  intervention  of  the  small 
I  provinces  of  Seregipe  and  Alagoas.  Pernamboeo  ranks  decidedly  as  the  third 
province  in  the  empire,  being  comparatively  very  industrious,  and  having  ei^pert- 
enced  a  rapid  improvement  from  the  extension  of  the  growth  and  export  of  cotton. 
What  is  called  tne  town  of  Pemambuco  is  a  compound  of  four  towns :  Olinda, 
seated  above  on  a  range  of  rocky  hills,  and  the  most  ancient,  but  now  much  de- 
cayed ;  Recife,  built  on  a  sand-bank  level  with  the  water,  and  deriving  its  name 
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firom  the  reef  opposite  to  it  already  mentioned, — ^the  seat  of  trade,  highly  flour* 
ishing,  and  rapidly  increasing :  Sl  Antonio,  or  the  middle  town,  composed  of  Urge 
and  broad  streets,  and  containing  the  governor's  house,  and  two  principal  churches ; 
lastly,  Boa  Vista,  an  extensive  agreeable  suburb,  where  the  principal  merchants 
have  commodious  gardens.  Pemambuco  has  flourished  extremely  and  increased 
rapidly,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  augmented  culture  of  cotton,  and  the  ample 
market  for  it  m  Europe.  The  cotton  of  Peroambuco  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the 
north  of  Brazil.  The  population,  in  1621,  was  estimated  at  70,000.  Alagoas  and 
Macayo,  small  ports  south  of  Pernambuco,  are  increasing  in  trade  and  population. 

The  river  St  Francisco,  much  the  largest  of  any  which  belongs  wholly  to  Bra- 
zil, enters  the  sea  in  the  southern  border  of  this  province,  after  a  course  of  nearly 
900  miles  through  the  back  territories  behind  the  coast  chain.  The  navigation  is 
much  injured,  however,  first  by  a  succession  of  falls,  and  then  by  shallows  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  render  it  scarcely  passable  even  for  boats.  Till  of  late, 
therefore,  its  banks  were  occupied  only  by  a  few  scattered  fishermen  and  banditti. 
New  towns  and  villages  are  rising,  and  Collegia,  Villa  Nova,  and  Propria,  are 
becoming  thriving  places. 

The  other  provinces  of  the  northern  coast,  Paraibo,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Seara, 
Piauhy,  and  Maranham,  extend  chiefly  from  east  to  west  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon.  They,  in  general,  present  an  aspect  resembling  Pemambuco;  the 
coast  containing  many  fertile  and  improvable  districts,  but  the  interior  occupied 
extensively  by  the  great  Sertam,  (prairie  rc^on,)  which  reaches  as  &r  as  Bahia. 
They  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  rest  their  prosperity  upon 
the  increasing  demand  for  that  material.  Maranham,  in  particular,  an  alluvial 
iale,  formed  by  the  branches  of  great  rivers,  exports,  on  an  average,  70,000  bales, 
besides  rice  and  hides,  and  has  attained  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from 
12,000  to  as  high  as  dO,000.  The  other  capitals  are  small.  Paraiba,  noted  for 
the  abundance  of  Brazil-wood,  was  formerly  considered  of  more  importance  than 
however,  it  has  in  fact  continued  to  increase,  though  eclipsed  by  the  supe- 
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rior  importance  of  Pemambuco.  Rio  Grande  is  covered  to  a  great  extent  with 
hills  of  fine  and  white  sand,  and  is  fertile  in  sugar,  yet  thinly  inhabited ;  and  Na- 
tal, its  capita],  is  little  better  than  a  village.  Seara  has  a  pretty  brisk  trade  on  a 
small  scale. 

t^iauhy  is  almost  entirely  an  inland  province,  and  its  little  interior  capital,  Ocy- 
ras,  is  scarcely  at  all  known.  The  isle  of  Joannes,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  is  very  fertile ;  but  the  heats  would  be  insupportable  were  they  not  tem- 
pered by  the  sea-breezes.  A  great  part  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  woods,  ten- 
anted by  wandering  Indians.  The  interior  provinces  are  San  Paulo,  Minas  Go- 
mes, Goyaz,  Matto  Grosso,  and  Para. 

San  Paulo  was  at  first  an  Indian  settlement,  formed  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  in 
1550 ;  but,  being  reinforced  by  numerous  refugees  and  adventurers,  a  mixed  race 
was  formed,  of  a  lawless  and  daring  character,  who  make  a  great  figure  in  the 
early  history  of  Brazil.  These  Paulistas,  as  they  were  called,  set  the  Portuguese 
l^oyerament  almost  at  defiance,  and  made  themselves  formidable  to  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces.  They  are  now  brought  down  to  the  character  of  tolerably  quiet 
suDjects;  but  they  still  maintain,  throu|^hout  Brazil,  the  reputation  of  hardy  frank- 
ness, undaunted  courage,  and  a  romantic  love  of  adventures  and  dangers.  Their 
tetures  are  strongly  marked  and  expressive,  their  eyes  fiill  of  fire,  and  all' their 
motions  lively  and  vigorous.  They  are  the  strongest,  healthiest,  and  most  active 
inhabitants  of  Brazil ;  and  their  adventuroos  spirit  leads  them  to  migrate  through 
all  its  provinces.  A  good  deal  of  Indian  com  is  cultivated ;  but  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  province  consists  in  its  vast  herds  of  horses  and  cattle ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants  display  ft  surprising  activity  in  pursuing  and  taming  them. 

The  city  of  San  Paulo,  40  miles  inland,  is  the  capital  of  the  province.  Popu- 
lation, 9391.  Santos  is  on  an  island  in  a  small  river  near  the  coast,  in  the  port 
of  San  l^aulo.    It  has  5000  or  6000  inhabitants  and  some  foreign  commerce. 

Minas  Geraes,  the  most  central  province  in  Brazil,  is  distinguished  as  contain- 
ing the  principal  mines  of  gold  and  diamonds.  In  passing  into  it  from  San  Paulo, 
a  decided  change  is  observable  in  the  aspect  of  nature.    The  country  is  often 
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extremely  fertile,  and  might  yield  the  moat  valoable  pvodaetiona,  were  not  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  drawn  off  by  the  flittering  bat  often  OBeleas  treasarea 
loand  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  S.  Joao  del  Rey  is  a  neat  little  town  of  white- 
washed, red-tiled  houses,  sarronnded  by  a  singular  scene  of  round  hills  and  broken 
rocks,  with  tracts  entirely  sterile,  and  others  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  ver- 
dure. Its  situation  is  so  agreeable  and  central,  that  an  intention  was  once  formed 
of  making  it  the  capital  of  Brazil  Villa  Rica  may  be  regarded  as  the  El  Dorado 
of  Brazil,  from  its  highly  [iroductive  gold  mines,  already  described.  The  place  is 
large,  its  inhabitants  being  variously  reported  fit>m  8500  to  20,000.  Tejuco,  the 
capital  of  the  diamond  district  of  Serro  do  Frio,  is  situated  in  a  most  dreary  tract, 
where  all  the  necessaries  of  life  must  be  brought  from  a  considerable  distance. 
It  b  well  built,  on  very  rugged  ground,  and  contains  6000  free  inhabitants,  9f»d  as 
many  alaves  employed  in  searching  for  diamonds.  Villa  do  Principe,  in  a  fine 
country,  on  the  borders  of  the  diamond  district,  enjoys  a  more  solid  prosperity,  and 
contains  about  5000  people. 

There  are  still  several  exterior  provinces  of  Brazil,  which  have  been  occupied 
by  the  Portuguese  onl^  at  a  few  detached  points,  while  by  for  the  greater  part 
remains  in  full  possession  of  the  unsubdued  Indians.  These  provinces  are,  Goyaz, 
Matto  Grosso,  and  Para. 

Goyaz  is  a  province,  or  rather  kingdom,  of  vast  extent,  watered  by  the  mighty 
streams  of  the  Tocantines  and  the  Araguay,  which  unite  in  their  progress  towards 
the  Amazons.  Gold  was  the  lure  which  attracted  setUers  into  this  desolate  and 
unfrequented  region ;  and  in  the  country  round  Villa  Boa,  the  capital,  the  quan- 
tity produced  was  for  some  time  considerable,  though  now  it  is  much  diminished. 
Vula  Boa  contains  also  a  governor,  a  bishop,  and  about  6000  inhabitants. 

Biatto  Grosso,  west  of  Uoyaz,  is  a  still  vaster  reffion,  extending  for  into  the  inte- 
rior, and  bounded  only  by  the  Madeira  and  the  iJpper  La  Plata,  The  principal 
settlement  is  at  Cuiaba,  in  the  south-western  district,  where  it  can  hold  communi- 
cation with  the  more  civilised  regions.  Here,  too,  gold  was  the  first  attraction, 
and  even  when  the  quantities  which  it  produced  began  to  diminish,  the  country 
was  iound  so  fine  and  fortile,  that  its  cultivation  amply  indemnified  the  setUers. 
Thev  amounted,  in  1800,  to  90,000.  The  official  capital,  however,  is  Villa  Bella, 
on  the  Guapure,  one  of  the  principal  heads  of  the  Madeira ;  a  neat  small  city, 
perhaps  the  most  advanced  point  wnich  the  Portuguese  hold  in  America. 

Paria  forms  the  northern  section  of  this  vast  region.  The  great^r  part  is,  if 
possible,  still  less  known  or  occupied  than  even  Matto  Grosso ;  but  there  is  a  dis- 
trict near  the  mouth  of  the  great  river,  which  is  not  only  very  fertile,  but  culti- 
vated to  a  considerable  extent  It  is  well  fitted  for  sugar,  and,  since  the  cotton 
trade  rose  to  such  importance,  has  particularly  prospered,  yielding  a  description 
little  inferior  to  that  of  Bahia.  llie  population  of  the  capital,  Para  or  Belem, 
has  been  stated  at  20,000;  but  probably  this  includes  the  immediately  surround- 
ing district  The  water  communications,  however,  of  this  city  with  the  interior 
are  so  immense,  that  it  must  continue  to  advance  with  the  jHogressive  setUemcnt 
of  the  provinces  of  Goyaz  and  Matto  Grossa 

Considering  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  Brazil  was  colonised,  its  extent, 
fertility,  and  favourable  situation  for  commerce,  its  progress  in  population  and 
wealth  has  been  very  slow.  Its  tardy  growth,  like  that  of  the  late  Spanish  colo- 
nies, was  entirely  owing  to  the  vicious  principles  on  which  it  was  governed  by  the 
mother  country ;  to  the  restriction  laid  on  its  trade  and  industry ;  and,  more  than 
all,  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Portuguese,  and  their  inferiority  to  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  Portugal  could  bequeath  nothing  to  her  colonies  but  pride,  superstition,  , 
and  intolerance.  But  since  the  emigration  of  the  court  to  Brazil,  the  toundation 
of  a  new  and  better  order  of  thiug^  has  been  laid.  The  settiement  of  thousands 
of  foreigners ;  the  free  intercourse  now  carried  on  with  the  most  civilized  countries 


in  the  world,  have  had  the  best  elTeots;  and  although  it  will  require  a  length- 
ened period  to  counteract  the  ignorance  and  superatition  that  prevail,  Brazil  is 
rapidly  rising  in  the  scale  of  wealth  and  population^  as  well  as  in  civilization. 
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Pcsu,  of  aU  the  regbns  south  of  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  is  the  most  celehrated 
for  wealth  and  SDcient  ciTilization.  Its  very  name  is  proverbially  used  to  denote 
profuse  abundance  of  the  most  precious  metals.  The  following  general  descrip- 
tion will  apply  to  what  was  originally  Peru,  now  comprising  two  separate  re- 
publics :  tiie  local  description  of  each  will  be  given  under  their  respective  heads. 

The  boundaries  of  Peru  are,  on  the  west,  the  Pacific  ocean,  forming  a  long  line  of 
coast  between  4^  and  U5^  of  S.  lat.,  which  probaUj  exceeds  2000  miles  in  ex- 
tent. On  the  north,  the  boundary  is  formed  by  a  winding  line  drawn  from  the 
Javari  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the  Pacific  at  Tumbez.  On  the  east. 
Pern  is  separated  from  Brazil  by  lines  vaguely  drawn  through  barbarous  regions 
which  cannot  very  properly  be  said  to  belong  either  to  one  or  the  other.  On  the 
south,  the  generu  boundary  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Paraguay  in 
about  23°  S.  lat  westerly,  to  the  Andes,  thence  south  with  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tains to  about  35^  souUi,  and  from  thence  westward  to  the  Pacific.  Peru  will 
thus  be  about  1500  miles  in  length,  and  700  in  breadth. 

The  surface  of  this  extensive  territory  is  of  the  boldest  and  most  varied  de- 
scription* It  is  crossed,  -and  in  a  great  measure  covered,  by  the  Andes,  in  their 
greatest  extent  and  loftiest  height.  Very  high  summits  occur  in  the  western 
chain  facing  the  Pacific,  and  are  seen  in  lofty  succession  from  the  cities  of  the 
coast.  The  last  is  in  8°  S.  lat,  after  which  there  does  not  occur  one  for  350 
miles.  But  the  mightiest  part  of  the  range  is  that  extending  over  Bolivia,  or 
Upper  Peru.  It  is  both  the  most  spacious  and  the  highest  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  Andes.  It  contains  the  stupendous  peaks  of  Sorato  and  Illimanni,  the  high- 
est in  the  New  Worid ;  and  which  rise,  the  former  to  the  height  of  435,400  and  the 
latter  of  24,350  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  encloses  an  extensive  table-land, 
scarcely  anywhere  less  than  12,000  feet  high,  and  peculiarly  distinguished  for  the 
groat  altitude  at  which  full  cultivation,  large  towns,  and  even  cities,  are  situated. 
In  this  lofty  district  also  are  found  the  rich  mines  of  Potosi.  Between  the  Andes 
and  the  sea  extends  the  plain  of  Peru,  where  the  chief  Spanish  settlements  have 
been  formed.  It  is  from  50  to  100  miles  in  broadth,  partly  covered  with  branches 
from  the  Andes,  but  towards  the  sea  forming  a  flat  expanse  of  land,  often  white 
with  saline  incrustations,  and  absolutely  a  desert,  unless  where  one  of  the  broad 
streams,  or  rather  torrents,  from  the  mountains,  can  be  directed  over  it 

The  interior  is  bordered,  and  partly  traversed,  by  the  greatest  rivers  in  the 
worid.  The  Amazon  commences  ite  unrivalled  course  among  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  and  with  its  giant  branches  collecting  the  water  of  a  thousand  floods, 
rolls  its  vast  and  mighty  volume  eastward  to  the  Ocean.  Peru  has  for  ite  eastern 
boundary  part  of  the  courses  of  the  Madeira  and  the  Paraguay ;  but  these  belong 
more  property  to  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  In  the  south  the  Pilcomayo  falls  into  the 
Paraguay,  having  passed  through  the  richest  mineral  region  in  the  worid. 

Lakes  in  SouUi  America  aro  not  very  grand  or  characteristic  features ;  yet 
Peru  contains  one  enclosed  in  its  greatest  table-land,  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  which, 
though  twenty  times  the  size  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  cannot  come  into  any  com- 
petition with  the  mighty  inland  seas  of  Canada.        ,    .       .«    .  ^       J 

Peru,  in  consequence  of  its  liberation  from  the  authority  of  Spain,  was  formed 
into  two  separate  republics;  one,  consisting  of  Lower  Peru,  considered  now  as 
Peru  proper;  and  the  other  of  Upper  Peru,  or  Bolivia,  which  was  named  in 
honour  of  General  Simon  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  South  Amenca.  It  must  b«^ 
owned,  however,  that  our  information  respecting  the  organization  and  present 
state  of  these  republics  is  very  imperfect  The  revenue  of  Lower  Peru  is  said 
to  amount  to  1,250,000/.,  its  debt  somewhat  above  6,000,000/.,  and  its  army  at 
7500.    The  revenue  of  Bolivia  is  stated  at  only  460,000/.,  its  debt  750,000/. 

Agriculture  is  not  the  branch  on  which  the  wealth  of  Peru  in  any  great  degree 
r«sts.  The  plain  on  the  sea-coast  is  a  sandy  desert,  and  the  sides  of  the^in^n- 
tains  are  steep  and  broken  Into  ravines ;  while  the  parameras  or  table-lanBs^at 
the  summit  of  the  Coidillera  are  rendered  neariy  unfit  for  cultivation,  by  the  ex- 
treme cold  and  the  perpetual  snow  which  covers  them ;  so  that  it  is  almost  solely 
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throagh  the  neglected  remaine  of  the  Indian  terraces  and  irrigating  canals,  that 
any  of  tiie  elevated  tracts  are  rendered  very  prod  ucti  ve.  Some  of  the  valleys,  also, 
and  of  the  lands  along  Uie  rivers,  are  extremely  fertile.  Indian  com  is  the  staple 
grain  and  chief  food  of  the  natives,  in  the  various  forms  of  bread,  puddinn,  por- 
ridge, and  roasted  grain.  It  is  also  made  into  a  fermented  liquor  called  cAmo, 
which  is  agreeable  enough ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  fastidious  taste  of  Eu- 
ropeans, the  Indian  women  consider  it  their  daty  carefully  to  chew  it,  as  a  means 
of  fermentation.  For  wheat,  Peru  is  dependent  upon  the  Chilian  province  of 
Concepcion.  The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  with  decided  success,  though  not  on  a 
very  great  scale.  Fruits  of  every  climate,  fr^m  the  successive  slopes  of  the 
Cordillera,  are  poured  down  into  the  markets  of  Lima.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Pisco  is  coverea  with  vines,  from  the  erapes  of  which  are  made  150,000  gallons 
of  excellent  brandy ;  bat  the  wine  of  Peru  possesses  no  merit  Ipecacuanha, 
balsams,  medicinal  plants,  and  valuable  dye-woods  may  also  be  mentioned. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  still  less  advanced  state.  In  the  mountain  districts  are 
made  considerable  quantities  of  coarse  woollens,  blankets,  flannels,  baize,  and 
particularly  ooncAot,  a  loose  riding-cloak,  generally  worn  throughout  Spanish 
America,  and  sometimes  made  of  great  fineness.  A  few  towns  on  the  coast 
manufacture  cottons.  Goatskins  are  made  into  good  cordovan.  The  Indiana 
execute  very  fine  filigree  work  in  gold  and  silver,  and  their  mats  and  other 
articles  of  furniture  made  from  grass  and  rushes  are  very  much  admired.  In 
general,  however,  the  Peruvians  look  to  Europe  for  a  supply  of  all  the  finer 
manufactures. 

The  mines  have  been  the  source  of  the  unrivalled  wealth  of  Peru.  These  are 
seated  in  the  inmost  depth  of  the  Andes,  approached  only  by  steep  and  perilous 
passes,  and  in  mountains  which  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  silver 
mountain  of  rotosi,  in  Bolivia  or  Upper  Peru,  has  no  equal  in  the  world.  It 
rises  to  the  height  of  16,000  feet,  is  eighteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  fonns 
one  entire  mass  of  ore.  It  appears  from  the  city  dyed  all  over  with  metallic 
tints,  green,  orange,  yellow,  grey,  and  rose-colour.  Though  since  the  conquest 
upwards  of  1,600,000,000  dollars  have  been  drawn  from  it,  the  mountain  is  still 
only  honey-combed,  as  it  were,  at  the  surface;  ore  still  lies  at  a  somewhat 
grreater  depth,  and  is  in  some  places  overflowed  with  water.  Yet  it  has  sank 
into  such  a  state  of  decay,  that  in  the  ten  years  ending  1639,  the  annual  produce 
is  not  believed  to  have  exceeded  330,000  dollars.  But  the  present  depreoood 
state  of  the  mine  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  late  political  convulsions,  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  all  the  capital  that  was  formerly  employed.  The  mines  of  Cerro  Pasco  are 
situated  at  a  prodi^ous  height,  on  the  Andes,  more  than  13,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  mountain  of  Lauricocha,  forming  a  bed  of  brown 
ironstone,  about  three  miles  long  and  one  and  a  half  broad  ;  from  every  ton  of 
which  two  or  three  marks  of  silver  are  extracted.  These  mines,  before  the 
revolution,  yielded  annually  131,000  lbs.  troy  of  silver.  By  that  convulsion  their 
working  was  for  a  time  suspended,  but  has  been  lately  resumed.  There  are 
mines  also  at  Hualgayas  in  the  province  of  Truxillo,  and  Huanlaya  in  that  of 
Arequipa.    All  the  Peruvian  mines,  however,  had  so  much  declined,  that  their 

? reduce,  during  the  ten  vears  from  1819  to  19S9,  was  under  4,&00,0<)0  dollars. 
*he  gold  mines  are  found  chiefly  in  the  interior  district  of  Tarma,  bordering  on 
the  Amazon.  The  mines  of  mercury  are  considered  equally  precious  with  those 
of  silver,  from  its  scarcity  and  its  necessity  in  amalgamation.  The  discovery, 
dierefore,  of  the  mines  of  Guanea-Velica  vras  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  they 
yielded  at  one  time  an  immense  amount.  They  are  at  present,  however,  almoet 
useless.  In  consequence  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  works  having  fallen  in. 
In  1841,  the  total  produce  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Pern  uid  Bolivia, 
was  estimated  at  $3,760,000. 

Commerce,  during  the  late  war,  was  almost  extinct  in  Peru ;  bnt,  for  some 
years,  has  been  slowly  reviving.  The  export  trade  consists  chiefly  of  gold  and 
silver,  with  some  bark,  cacao,  cotton,  sugar,  copper  and  tin.  Vicugna  wool,  te. ; 
The  value,  which  before  1739  scarcely  exceeded  3,000,000  dollars,  bad  risen, 
between  1785  and  1794,  to  $6,680,000.  The  imports  consist  of  cotton  and  wodlen 
goods  from  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  linen  from  Germany ;  French  and ! 
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Chhia  silks,  grlasst  hardware,  crockery,  &c.  The  imports  into  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
in  1837,  were  to  the  aaonnt  of  $7,275,000 ;  those  from  Great  Britain  being  about 
a  third  of  the  whole.  Of  the  total  imports,  more  than  two-tbirdis  in  value,  fjro  to 
Peru ;  and  the  rest  to  Bolivia.  The  exports  amounted  to  $4,180,000 ;  this  was 
exclusive  of  the  direct  exports  from  Bolivia,  through  her  only  seaport  Cobija  or 
La  Mar;  the  amount  of  which  is  unknown. 

The  population  of  Peru,  according  to  enumerations  made  about  1803,  amounted 
to  1,076,000.  It  has  since  been  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  1,400,000;  by  the 
Patriots,  in  1818,  at  1,700,000;  and  by  Malte-Brun,  in  1820,  at  1,500,000;  of 
whom  100,000  were  whites,  900,000  Indians,  320,000  Mestizos,  and  100,000  free 
and  enslaved  negroes.  This  last  estimate  is  probably  as  near  the  truth  as  any 
other;  and  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  have  been  unfavourable  to  any 
increase  of  population  since  that  period,  it  may  be  assumed  as  about  the  amount 
at  the  present  time.  Bolivia  has  been  estimated  to  contain  1,716,000,  of  which 
510,000  are  Europeans  and  mixed  races,  486,000  Indians,  and  220,000  not  distin- 
guished. Thus  the  region  under  consideration  will  contain,  in  all,  3,216,000  in- 
habitants. 

The  character  of  the  Creoles,  or  native  Spaniards,  of  Peru,  is  painted  under 
colours  somewhat  less  flattering  than  that  of  the  same  class  in  almost  any  of  the 
other  States.  The  preponderance  of  the  European  Spaniards  appears  to  have 
been  more  overwhelming  than  elsewhere.  This  political  degradation,  with  the 
general  diffusion  of  wealth  and  facility  of  subsistence,  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  enervated  state  into  which  the  natives  of  Lima  had  sunk.  The 
male  inhabitants  are  described  as  almost  too  insignificant  a  race  to  be  worthy  ofj 
mention;  destitute  of  all  energy,  both  mental  and  bodily;  so  that,  notwithstand-|f 
ing  the  extensive  trade,  there  are  not  above  two  or  three  mercantile  houses  carried 
on  b^  native  Peruvians ;  all  the  rest  are  conducted  by  foreigners,  inany  of  whom 
are  from  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  ladies  act  a  much  more  conspicuous  part ; 
though  not  always,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  altogether  to  their  credit.  From  their 
earliest  years  they  are  led  to  consider  themselves  as  the  objects  of  admiration  and 
homage ;  and  a  system  of  the  most  decided  coquetry,  or  at  least  flirtation,  is 
established.  Gaming  prevails  also  among  both  sexes  to  a  destructive  extent ;  and 
families  are  extremely  ill  managed.  Yet  the  Peruvians  are  courteous,  humane, 
hospitable,  and  generous.  In  the  country,  these  amiable  qualities  are  combined 
with  equal  mirth,  but  a  much  greater  degree  of  simplicity. 

The  Indians,  or  native  Peruvians,  are  still,  over  all  Peru,  the  roost  numerous 
class.  They  present  nothing  of  that  fierce  aspect  and  that  untamed  and  fero- 
cious character,  which  render  the  Caribs,  the  Brazilians,  and  the  Indians  of  Ca- 
nada, so  terrible  to  European  settlers.  They  have  small  features,  little  feet, 
well-turned  limbs ;  sleek,  coarse,  black  hair,  and  scarcely  any  beard. 

The  mixed  races  are  more  numerous  than  the  pure  Spaniards,  though  less  so 
than  the  Indians.  They  consist  of  the  usual  multiplied  branches  from  the  three 
original  stocks  of  Europeans,  Indians,  and  Negroes.  The  Mestizo  is  strong, 
swarthy,  with  little  beard,  laborious,  and  well  disposed ;  the  mulatto  is  less  robust, 
but  is  acute,  talkative,  imaginative,  fond  of  dress  and  parade.  The  xambo  (mu- 
latto and  negro)  is  violent,  morose,  and  stubborn,  prone  to  many  vices,  and  guilty 
of  more  robberies. and  murders  than  any  other  class,  only  excepting  the  Chinos 
(n^[ro-Indian),  said  to  be  the  very  worst  mixed  breed  in  existence,  ugly,  lazy, 
stupid,  and  cruel; 

The  religion,  as  in  every  eonntry  over  which  Spain  ever  reigned,  is  exclusively 
CatiioUc.  Lima  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  who  had  for  suj^gans  the  bishops 
of  Cuzco,  of  Panama,  two  in  Chili,  and  six  in  the  south  of  Colombia;  but  this 
extensive  Jurisdiction  must  now  be  curtailed.  Immense  wealth  has  been  aeoumu- 
lated  by  several  of  the  convents,  from  pious  donations.  Some  of  the  clergy  are 
respectable,  hut  a  great  proportion  of  the  frian  are  said  to  lead  very  dissolute 
lives,  and  to  promote,  rather  than  check,  the  general  lioentionsneto.  Although 
no  toleration  is  admitted,  yet  in  1813  the  Inquisition  was  abolished. 

Literature  is  not  in  so  utterly  depressed  a  state  at  Lima  as  in  the  other  cities 
to  the  south  of  th^  Isthmus  of  Darien.     Besides  several  colleges,  there  is  a 
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goat-skios  into  corBorans ;  the  tallow  into  soap.  Great  hoa]MtaUty  preTaiU ;  any 
respectable  traTeller,  on  arriyin^  at  a  town,  has  only  to  go  to  the  best  bouse  in 
it,  where  he  is  sure  to  be  entertained,  usually  without  charse.  Here  are  seTeral 
pretty  large  towns  in  this  high  district,  which  senr'e  as  markets  for  the  produce  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  and  channels  by  which  they  receive  European  commo- 
dities. These  are,  Caxatambo,  Huaras,  and  Cazamarca ;  each  of  the  two  last 
containing  7000  inhabitants.  Caxamaroa  is  distinguished  as  having  eontained 
a  palace  of  the  ancient  Incas,  and  being  the  spot  where  Atahaalpa,  the  last  of 
the  dynasty,  fell  by  the  sword  of  Piaarro.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  lemmins 
of  a  vast  structure  built  of  ponderous  stones,  in  the  Peruvian  fashion,  and  capable 
of  containing  5000  persons. 

The  distnct  of  Tarma,  in  Junin,  contains  the  richest  silver  mines  in  Lower 
Peru,  among  which  those  of  Cerro  Pasco  take  the  lead.  The  town  of  Tarma  has 
a  population  of  5600,  and  a  considerable  manufacture  of  baize.  Huanuco,  north 
01  Tarma,  is  distinguished  by  Peruvian  remains,  and  still  more  by  containing 
the  infant  rivulet,  which  swells  into  the  streatn  of  the  mighty  Amason. 

Tlie  department  of  Arequipa  lies  between  the  ocean  and  the  Andes.  It  is  fer> 
tile  in  maiae,  sugar,  and  mpea ;  from  which  an  esteemed  red  wine  is  made. 
There  are  some  considerable  silver  mines,  but  not  eaual  to  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountains.  Arequipa  is  a  large  city,  consioerably  in  the  interior,  in  an 
agreeable  aoMi  healthy  climate.  Population,  34,000.  It  has  stood,  notwithstand- 
ing shocks  of  earthquakes  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  each  century.  Near 
it .  is  a  great  volcano,  whence  arise  clouds  of  ashes,  which  reach  even  to  the 
ocean.  Islay,  its  sea-port,  is  only  a  village.  Arica  was  originally  a  port  of  eon- 
sidenble  importance:  but  since  the  earthquake  of  1605,  and  the  plunder  of  the 
place,  in  1680,  by  the  pirate  Warren,  it  has  been  in  a  great  measure  deserted,  and 
the  population  has  emigrated  to  Tacna,  a  thriving  tovni,  about  thirty  miles  in 
the  interior,  employing  extensive  droves  of  mutes  to  cany  the  merehandise  landed 
at  Arica,  into  the  provinces  beyond  the  Andes.  Moqueha,  another  interior  place, 
is  chiefly  noted  for  the  good  wine  produced  in  its  dbtrict. 

Huamango  and  Guanca-Velica,  in  Ayaoficho,  occupy  the  more  southern  vallevB 
of  the  Andes.  The  former  has  many  districts  very  fertile  in  green  pasture^  Its 
capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  considerable  city,  built  of  stone,  and  adorned  with 
fine  public  places  and  squares.  It  has  an  univereity  richly  endowed,  and  contains 
16,000  inhabitants.  Guanca-Velica  is  bleak  and  cold,  only  distinffuisbed  fur  the 
rich  mines  of  mercury,  which  once  rendered  it  a  flourishing  place,  but  are  now  so 
much  declined  that  the  population  is  reduced  to  5000.  The  little  village  of  Ajra- 
cncho,  which  gives  name  to  the  department,  was  the  theatre  of  the  victoiy  which 
(1824)  delivered  South  America  from  the  Spanish  yoke. 

Cuzco,  the  metropolis  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Pern,  is  situated  east  of  these 
provinces,  and  somewhat  deep  in  the  interior.  The  Peruvian  fabrics  of  woollens 
and  of  cordovan  leather,  exist  still  on  a  considerable  scale.  Cuzco,  even  in  its 
fallen  state,  is  still  a  handsome  city.  The  cathedral  is  described  as  a  noble  pile. 
The  Dominican  church  has  been  built  from  the  materials  of  the  ancient  temple, 
on  the  same  site,  and  the  altar  has  taken  place  of  the  image  of  its  deity.  On  an 
eminence  are  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  the  Incas,  raised  to  a  great  height,  and 
built  of  astonishing  masses  of  stone.  The  city  contains  32,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  three-fourths  are  Indians,  the  rest  mestizos,  with  a  few  Spaniards.  Cuzco 
threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  earlier  than  Lima,  but  the  city  was  soon  retaken  by 
the  royalists,  and  remained  with  them  till  the  final  extinction  of  their  power. 

To  the  south  of  Cuzco,  in  the  department  of  Puno,'  is  ^e  town  of  the  same* 
name,  containing  a  college  and  7000  inhabitants.  Coquito  is  much  decayed  atnce 
the  celebrated  insurrection  of  Tupac  Amaru,  at  the  end  of  the  last  eentuiy,  when 
it  had  a  population  of  30,000. 

The  surtace  of  Puno  is  much  of  it  table-land,  elevated  10,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  climate  is  cold  as  compared  with  the  coast,  and  very 
healthy :  its  productions  are  cattle,  in  great  abundance,  barley,  always  cot  green 
for  horaes,  and  potatoes.  It  has  also  some  manufactories  of  woollen  cloths.  The 
lama,  the  vicuna,  and  the  Alpaca,  are  very  numerous :  the  latter  are  kept  in  flocks 
for  the  sake  of  their  wool :  they  are  a  species  of  animal  similar  to  the  vicuna. 
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BOLIVIA. 

Ths  repoblie  of  BoliTia  was  establialied  in  1825,  previoiu  to  which  time  the 
territoij  was  attached  to  the  vicenrfalty  of  Hio  de  hi  Plata.  It  extends  from  56^ 
to  Tl**  W.  longf.,  and  the  main  body  lies  between  11^  and  22?  8.  lat ;  but  a  nar- 
row toof^e  of  land  on  the  sea  projects  soathwarda  as  fiv  as  25°.  It  has  an  area 
of  aboDt  400,000  sqnare  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  1,700,000.  Bolivia 
forms  an  extensive  territory,  situated  sooth  and  somewhat  east  of  Lower  Pern, 
with  which  it  assimilates  in  aspect  and  productions.  This  is  among  the  least 
known  regions  of  the  globe,  yet  one  which  its  natural  features  render  peculiarly 
interesting.  It  is  now  ascertained  to  contain  the  loftiest  mountain  peaks  in  Uie 
New  W(md,  yielding  in  height  only  to  those  of  the  Himmaleh.  The  summit  of 
Sofate  was  found  to  be  25,250  feet  high;  that  of  Illimani,  24,360;  so  that  Chim- 
borazo,  which  is  only  21,440,  must  hide  its  diminished  head.  The  very  elevated 
table-plain  from  which  these  colossal  summits  rise  appears  to  have  prevented  their 
extraovdinary  elevation  from  becoming  sensible,  till  it  was  determined  by  baro- 
metrical measurement  This  table-plain,  though  not  the  most  elevated,  seems 
undoubtedly  the  most  fruitfbl  and  populous  on  the  globe.  It  yields  copious  har- 
vests of  rye,  maize,  barley,  and  even  wheat ;  it  has  cities  above  the  region  of 
the  clouds ;  villages  which  would  overtop  the  white  pinnacles  of  the  Jongfrau 
and  the  Schreckhom ;  cottages  as  high  as  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  The  following 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  heights: — the  city  of  Potosi,  13,350  foet  (its 
mines,  16,060);  of  Oruro,  12,442;  of  La  Paz,  12,194;  of  Chuquisaca,  0832;  of 
Cochabomba,  8440. 

This  State  is  interestmg  from  the  variety,  extent,  and  value  of  the  minerals  it 
afibrds.  Gold  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  on  the  mountainous  districts,  but 
hitherto  it  has  not  been  very  extensively  mined.  It  occurs  associated  with  anti- 
monv,  silver,  and  other  minerals,  and  sometimes  in  masses  of  considerable  size : 
the  largest  mass  on  record  is  one  which  was  detached  by  means  of  lightning  fh>m 
a  mountain  near  to  La  Paz,  and  for  which  11,269  dollars  were  paid.  But  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  gold  procured  in  Bolivia  is  obtained  by  washing  the  sands 
of  rivers :  the  most  prcSuctive  of  these  cavaderos,  or  gold-washings,  is  that  of 
TipnanL  Silver  has  hitherto  been  the  principal  metallic  production  of  Bolivia, 
and  has  conforred  on  it  its  great  celebrity.  In  the  rich  mountain  of  Potosi  alone, 
according  to  records  kept  at  Potosi,  of  the  guintas,  or  royal  duties,  from  the  year 
17^  to  the  year  1800,  no  less  than  623,960,509  dollars  were  coined  during  that 
period ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  amount  of  the  preceding  years,  not  included, 
and  that  obtained  in  a  clandestine  manner,  without  the  payment  of  the  customary 
dues^  not  less  than  1,647,901,018  dollars  have  been  obtained  from  this  source  alone 
in  the  space  of  255  years.  The  silver  mines  of  Portogalete,  in  the  province  of 
Chicas,  have  acquired  celebrity  on  account  of  the  richness  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  their  ores,  which  yield  from  sixty  to  eighty  marks  of  silver  to  the  caxon,  while 
those  of  Potosi  only  aflS>rd  about  ten  marks  from  the  same  quantity  of  ore.  At 
La  Plata,  Porco,  and  Lipes,  there  are  silver  mines,  especially  one  in  the  latter 
province,  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  its  ores,  which  were  formerly  in  great  repute, 
hot  since  eclipsed  by  the  more  important  ones  of  Potosi  and  of  other  places.  In 
Garangas  there  are  rich  silver  mines;  and  formerly  those  of  Onuo  were  very  pro- 
dactive. 

Bolivia  is  divided  into  seven  departments: — Chuquisaca,  La  Paz,  Potosi,  Cocha- 
bamba,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Moxoe  and  Chiquitos.  The  capital  is  Chuqui- 
saca, or  La  Plata,  so  named  from  the  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  a  hand- 
some city,  containing  about  12,000  inhabitants.  Notwithstanding  ito  astonishing 
elevation,  the  country  round  is  fertile  and  smiling.  There  is  an  university  nume- 
rously attended,  and  a  library,  saki  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  South  America. 

La  Paz,  with  a  population  of  40,000,  is  the  chief  city  of  Bolivia,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  interesting  objects  in  that  country.  A  few  miles  to  the  scuth 
is  Mt  lUimani,  and  at  some  distance  to  the  north  rises  that  of  Sorata,  both  already 
described  as  the  highest  mountains  in  the  New  World.  '  At  some  distance  to  the  H 
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north-west  is  the  great  lake  of  Titicaca*  about  150  miles  long,  and  the  largeiA  in 
Boath  America. 

Potosi  enjoys  the  greatest  fame  of  any  city  in  this  region,  but  retains  few  traces 
of  the  wealth  which  gained  for  it  this  celebrity.  It  is  probably  the  moot  elevated 
city  in  the  world,  being  19,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consequently  higher  than 
the  Peak  of  Tenerifie.  It  is  not  a  well-built  town ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
irregular,  and  most  of  the  houses  indiflferent  It  has,  however,  a  college  and  a 
mint  Reports  vary  greaUy  both  as  to  its  past  and  present  population.  The 
assertion  that,  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  it  ever  contained  100,000,  is  probaUy 
much  exaggerated.    It  now  contains  35^000  inhabitanta 

There  are  some  other  considerable  places  in  this  region.  Oniro  has  not  move 
than  4000  or  5000  inhabitanti ;  but  the  mines  in  its  vicinity  were  once  important 
Gocbahamba,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  though  mountainous  territory,  has  been  said 
to  contain  80,000  inhabitants.  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  situated  amid  an  exten- 
sive plain  in  the  eastward,  is  an  ill-built  town,  with  a  population  of  about  0000. 
Large  tracts  in  this  quarter  are  occupied  by  the  Moxos  and  ChiqoUos,  Indian 
tribal  nearly  independent,  unless  so  far  as  the  missionaries  have  reclained  them 
from  their  savage  habits^  Tarija,  a  small  province  to  the  southward,  belonging  to 
the  territory  of  Buenos  Ayres,  has  voluntarily  united  itself  with  Bolivia.  This 
republic,  in  its  small  extent  of  coast,  has  only  one  port,  that  of  Cobija  or  Puerto 
de  Lamar,  which  laboure  under  a  deficiencv  of  ftesh  water;  so  that  they  are 
oUiged  at  present  to  receive  almost  all  their  foreign  commodities  acsoss  the  moun- 
tains, by  way  of  Arica. 
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Chiu,  which  has  been  called  the  Italy  of  South  America,  consists  of  a  long 
narrow  bend  of  territory  situated  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its 
northern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  desert  of  Atacama,  nearly  on  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  or  about  24^  sooth,  and  its  southern  the  Gulf  of  Guaiteca  or  Chiloe, 
including  the  island  of  that  name  in  about  44^  thus  embracing  a  length  of  20^  or 
1400  miles.  The  boundary  on  the  side  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  formed  by  a  line 
drawn  along  the  culminant  point  of  the  Andes,  and  through  their  eternal  snowa 
From  this  line  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  must  be  measur^  the  breadth  of  Chili, 
not  averaging  more  then  200  milea  The  superficial  content  is  estimated  at 
172,000  SQuare  miles;  from  which,  however,  must  be  taken  off  the  ccmsiderable 
portion  held  by  the  Araucanoe. 

The  surface  of  Chili  consists  of  portions  the  most  strikingly  dissimilar,  but 
passing  into  each  other  by  regular  anid  insensible  gmdationa  Between  its  moun- 
tain and  ocean  limit  is  a  transition  from  the  frozen  to  the  torrid  zone,  similar  to 
tiat  which  takes  place  in  Mexico  and  Colombia,  though  not  quite  so  abrupt  The 
range  of  the  Chilian  Andes  seems  peculiarly  massive  and  unbroken;  and  the  per- 
petual snow  which  covers  it  to  a  considerable  depth,  even  at  the  points  chosen  as 
of  most  easy  access,  cannot  well  consist  with  a  height  of  less  than  14,000  or 
15,000  feet  The  sides  of  these  mountains  are  generally  fertile  and  beautiful; 
foliage  and  verdure  with  rich  pastures  extend  even  to  the  border  of  the  perpetual 
snow,  and  many  of  the  upper  valleys  present  such  romantic  and  enchanting 
scenes,  that  Chili  has  been  called  the  garden  of  South  America. 

It  la,  however,  a  heavy  misfortune  to  the  Chilians,  that  the  ground  is  not  secure 
under  their  feet  There  are  said  to  be  14  active  vdcanoes  within  Chili,  beside 
several  that  occasionally  or  constantly  discharge  smoke.*  Repeated  earthquakes 
have  laid  their  cities  in  ruins ;  and  from  time  to  time  shocks  are  folt,  which  oven 
when  slight  are  rendered  dreadful  by  recollection  and  anticipation. 

There  is  no  river  in  Chili  deserving  the  name.  The  Maule  and  Biobio  are 
navigable  for  a  short  distance.  Numberless  torrents  dosli  down  from  the  steeps 
of  the  Cordillera,  but  with  such  rapidity  that  no  boat  can  navigate  their  channel, 
and  even  in  their  estuaries  the  stream  is  too  rapid  to  allow  vessels  to  find  in  them 
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a  weure  harbour.  Is  Tetany  ererj  qmiler  of  tho  eoantry  hat  the  adrantage  of 
beiBE  at  a  Tory  ehoft  diatanoe  from  the  se^Hsoast 

Chili  is  a  republie,  oiidor  a  pfesideiit,  and  a  congieM  of  56  memberBy  elected 
by  the  differenl  proTineea.  The  ezeeatiTe  power  tsooeiett  of  the  pieeident  and  a 
eouDoil  of  four  miiueterB.  The  mtiooal  rotigion  is  the  Roman  Cath<^c ;  other 
aeete  are  tirfeiated,  but  the  public  exereiee  of  their  religion  ia  not  allowed. 

The  finanoee  of  the  Republic  are  mere  flouriahlng  at  proBent  than  they  were 
formeriy  ;  previous  to  the  year  1835,  there  was  generally  a  defieit,  but  einoe  that 
time  there  has  always  been  a  aurj^ua  of  revenue  over  the  ezpenditoie.  In  1836  the 
revenue  amounted  td  $8,375,000;  expenditure,  f  1,150,000;  aurplua  $1,180,000. 

The  army,  under  the  preaaure  of  circiUBBtancee^  has  been  aopported  on  a  large 

Iacale,  compared  with  the  population  and  reeourcea  of  ChilL  That  eoontiy  aent 
into  Peru,  in  anpport  of  the  patriotie  cauae,  no  leaa  than  7500  tnope,  who  had 
been  well  disciplined,  and  who  proved  brave  and  effective.  Beaidea  these,  about 
3000  remained  in  the  country.  The  militia  oonaiata  chiefly  of  cavalry,  who  are 
iU  disciplined,  but  brave,  and  admirable  riders. 

The  navy,  though  it  distinguished  itself  under  Lord  Cochrane,  never  .fermed 
any  considerable  force,  comprising  only  one  ship  of  sixty  guns,  two  or  three  of 
fifty,  with  some  corvettes  and  gun^farigs.  Being  M  ships  purchased  from  Britain, 
and  having  been  in  hard  service,  they  are  now  considerably  decayed,  and  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Chilian  resoorces  wtU  probably  prevent  much  being  done  to  re- 
pair them. 

Agriculture  is  carried  on  extensively,  though  with  very  rude  implements,  of 
the  same  form  with  thoae  that  were  introduced  300  years  ago.  The  plough  ia 
only  a  piece  of  knee  timber,  shod  at  one  end  with  a  flat  plate  of  iron,  into  which 
a  long  pole  is  fixed  b^  meaaa  of  wedges.  Wheat  baa  been  hitherto  the  chief 
object  of  agriculture ;  ila  quality  is  fine,  though  amall-gndned.  Potatoes,  in  thia 
their  native  aoil,  grow  in  perfection;  pumpkina,  lettucea,  and  cabbagea  are  reared 
with  care  and  aocceaa ;  and  firuita,  with  but  very  little  culture,  are  produced  in 
profusion  and  of  excellent  quality.  A  good  deal  of  wine  is  made,  thcNigh  not  of 
the  first  excellence ;  the  flavour  of  the  best  somewhat  reaembling  Malaga.  The 
greatest  extent  of  ground,  however,  is  laid  out  in  cattle  fiurms,  which  are  managed 
with  great  success.  The  horses  are  small,  but  beautifiil,  and  of  fine  temper  and 
spirit,  so  that  they  are  preferred  to  those  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  oxen  and  mules 
are  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  Agriculture,  as  in  Mexico,  is  much  impeded  by 
the  enormous  grants  which  were  nu^e  to  individuals  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ; 
yet  it  is  stated,  that  in  many  districts  fine  land  may  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  a 
dollar  for  two  acres. 

The  manufiustures,  as  over  all  South  America,  consist  only  of  coarse  articles 
made  by  the  country  people  for  domestic  use,  with  the  simplest  instruments.  They 
faring  to  market  ponchos,  hats,  shoes,  coarse  shifts,  coarae  earthenware,  and  aome- 
times  jars  of  fine  clay. 

Mining  is  the  branch  of  industry  for  which  Chili  has  been  most  celebrated,  but 
it  is  not  the  source  of  her  roost  substantial  wealth.  The  mines  occur  in  the  in- 
terior firom  Coquimbo,  in  a  barren  tract  in  tho  northern  part  of  the  country.  The 
metds  are  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  latter  is  by  for  the  most  abundant,  there 
being  many  hundred  mines  of  it;  the  others  are  much  mrer,  and,  as  they  attnust 
more  speculators,  generally  answer  much  worse:  hence,  the  common  saying  is, 
that  if  a  man  finds  a  copper  mine,  he  is  sure  to  gain ;  if  it  be  silver,  he  may  gain 
or  he  may  not;  but  if  H  be  gold,  be  is  sure  to  lose.  At  present  the  average  pro- 
duce of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  may  be  estimated  at  about  3,000,000dollar8,  and 
that  of  copper  at  1,150,000  ddlara. 

Commerce  in  Chili  labouxa  under  great  difficulties  from  its  extreme  remotensas ; 
since  it  is  separated  by  about  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe  firom  the  eivi* 
l»ed  countries  of  Europe,  Aaia,  and  ev^n  North  America.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  from  Chili  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  India,  are  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  Valparaiso,  Coquimbo,  Huasco,  and  Copiapob  From  the  latter 
ports  are  shipped  large  quantities  of  copper,  and  from  Valparaiso  of  hidea.  The 
chief  exporta  from  Concepcion  are  timber,  wheat,  flour,  and  fruita,  principally  to 
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Pero.  Chili  importa  oottwiBt  ifarnitaie,  UAmeea,  Aec,  from  the  United  8tetee» 
menufkctared  aiticlefl  of  all  deecriptioiH  from  Great  Britain,  ailks,  wines,  per- 
fumery, &c.,  from  France,  spices,  tea,  sogar,  coffee,  Ac,  from  other  coantriea. 
At  present  the  annual  value  of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  is  about  3,500,000 
doUaiB,  and  of  that  with  the  United  States,  1,280,000  dollars,  exclusive  of  the 
supplies  to  the  whalers  and  other  ships.  Beside  their  dealings  with  Europe,  the 
Chilians  have  also  a  considerable  trade  with  Peru,  to  which,  as  already  mention- 
ed, they  export  wheat,  flour,  &c, ;  thegr  have  also,  notwithstanding  the  ibnnidaUe 
obstacles  opposed  by  the  Andes,  a  considerable  trade  with  Buenos  Ayres. 

Fishing  is  neglected  by  the  Chilians,  though  many  fine  species  are  found  in 
their  seas.    The  shell-fish  are  particularly  delicate. 

The  population  of  Chili,  is  more  involved  in  doubt  than  that  of  anv  State  of 
South  America,  but  is  believed  from  authentic  accounts  not  to  fell  short  of 
1,500>000. 

The  social  state  of  Chili  diflfors  scarcely  by  a  shade  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
Spanish  America.  There  is  the  same  native  oourteousness,  politeness,  kindness 
or  heart,  ignorance,  extravagant  love  of  diversion,  abject  superstition,  and  pro- 
penaity  to  quarrelling.  This  last  passion,  which  among  the  lower  orders  is  fed 
chiefly  by  a  resul  to  pulperfas,  is  alleged  to  be  more  prominent  than  among  other 
Americans,  and  oftener  productive  of  bloodshed.  The  ladies  often  can  neither 
write  nor  read ;  but  travellers  join  in  praising  their  natural  talents,  and  the  un- 
studied grace  of  their  manners.  And  some  conceive  the  general  deportment  of 
those  in  the  higher  ranks  to  be  almost  unexceptionable. 

The  Catholic  religion  has  hitherto  reigned  in  Chili  with  the  same  supremacy 
as  in  the  other  states;  but  under  the  new  system,  the  convents  have  been  very 
senaibly  thinned,  no  one  being  allowed  to  take  the  vows  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  ;  and  many  of  the  religious  sliows  and  processions  have  been  suppressed ;  a 
change  not  altogether  agreeable  to  the  body  of  the  people,  whom  it  has  deprived 
of  one  of  their  nvourite  '•musementsi  The  Boman  Catholic  religion  continues 
the  exclusive  one,  though  numerous  heretics  are  allowed  to  live  m  the  country 
without  moleatation.  The  Protestants  have  even  a  consecnled  burial-place, 
though  not  the  public  exercise  of  their  worship. 

Knowled^  in  Chili  is  beginning  to  disperse  the  general  ignorance  which  pre- 
vailed. It  IS  believed  that  before  the  revolution,  there  was  not  a  printing-press 
in  the  country.  That  since  established  at  Santiago  has  been  chiefly  employed 
upon  gasettes  and  political  pamphlets.  The  government  once  proclaimed  the 
fteedom  of  the  press ;  but  as  soon  as  an  unfortunate  writer,  taking  them  at  their 
word,  began  to  criticise  their  measures,  he  was  instantly  seized  and  deported  to 
the  Isle  of  Juan  Fernandez.  The  people,  however,  soon  regained  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  which  they  now  enjoy  in  its  full  extent  The  government  do  not  seem 
to  have  shown  the  same  zeal  as  elsewhere  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  though 
they  have  established  Lancasterian  schools  in  the  principal  towns ;  that  of  Santi- 
ago containing  400  bGya.  The  only  fine  art  cultivated  with  any  ardour  by  the 
Chilians  is  music,  their  application  to  which  is  truly  indefiitigable :  the  ^irls  being 
set  down  to  it  almost  from  infancy,  and  having  constant  practice  at  their  evening 
parties.  The  importation  of  piano-fortes  is  said  to  be  truly  immense.  They  do 
not  play  with  consummate  science,  but  with  considerable  feeling  and  taste. 

The  habitations  of  the  lower  ranks  in  Chili  are  of  the  most  rude  and  primitive 
constraction :  the  walls  merely  of  stakes  crossing  each  other,  and  festened  with 
thongs,  or  hemp  twine;  the  roofi^  which  must  resist  the  rain,  composed  of 
branches  plastered  with  mud  and  covered  with  palm  leaves. 

The  negro  population  of  Chili  has  never  been  numerous,  and  the  slaves  have 
always  been  employed  for  domestic  purposes,  and  treated  with  much  kindness,  tfie 
laws  of  ,(he  country  being  very  fiivourable  to  them.  In  1811,  a  law  was  enacted, 
declaring  frse  after  that  perioa  all  children  of  slaves  bom  in  Chili ;  and  in  1825, 
the  number  of  slaves  was  so  far  diminished,  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
abolish  slavery  altogether. 

Chili  corresponds  to  the  old  Spanish  captain  generalship  of  the  same  name.  In 
1824,  it  was  divided  into  eight  provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into  districts. 
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PioTliiMab  CUef  Towns.  Popitatloa. 

Santiago Santiago 50»000 

Aconcaffxia San  Felipe 5,000 

Coquimbo Ck)qaimbo  10,000 

Colchagoa Curioo 2,000 

Maule Cauquenes .' 2,000 

Concepcion Concepcion 8,000 

Valdivia VaMifia 3,000 

Chilod San  Carlos 

Santiago  seems  to  derive  its  pre<«niinence  from  its  fertile  and  agreeable  terri- 
tory, particularly  in  the  plain  of  Maypd^  and  that  which  surrounds  the  capital ; 
from  its  mines  of  gold  and'  silver,  a  more  brilliant,'  though  really  not  so  valuable 
an  object  as  the  copper  mines  of  Coquimbo;  and  from  the  residence  of  the  go- 
vernment 

Santiago,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  richly  wooded  plain,  at  an  elevation  of 
2000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  renders  the  climate  agreeable  and  salubrioua  Its 
aspect  is  irregular  and  picturesque.  The  dark  tints  of  the  fig  andoUve,  with  the 
lighter  hues  of  the  mimosa,  mingled  with  steeples  and  houses,  produce  a  novel 
and  imposing  eflfect  The  houses  having  in  general  only  one  floor,  and  being  sur- 
rounded by  large  gardens,  the  town  appMrs  completely  overshadowed  with  foliagew 
Each  house,  in  general,  stands  by  itself,  and,  being  strongly  barricaded  towonls 
the  street,  forms  a  liltle  fortress.  They  are  one  or  two  stories  high,  and  built  of 
adobes  or  unbumt  brick.  The  streets,  however,  are  regularly  laid  out,  paved,  and 
(iiniisbed  with  footpaths ;  the  cathedral,  seven!  of  the  churches,  and  the  direc- 
tor's palace,  may  be  reckoned  handsome,  though  thej^  do  not  exhibit  any  thing 
very  splendid  in  architecture.  The  Alameda,  a  mile  m  length,  ai|d  planted  with 
a  double  row  of  trees,  is  one  of  the  finest  promenades  in  South  America.  The 
river  Maypocho  runs  through  the  city ;  but  being,  like  most  in  this  country,  dry 
at  one  season  and  swoln  to  an  overwhelming  torrent  at  another,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  erect  not  only  a  bridge,  but  a  wall  to  confine  the  violence  of  the  stream. 
The  vicinity  of  Santiago  presents  the  most  romantic  and  sublime  prospects :  on 
one  side  over  an  expanse  of  plain  bounded  by  the  distant  ocean,  on  the  other  over 
successive  mountain  ranges  crowned  by  tlie  awful  snowy  pinnacles  of  the  Andesi 

Valparaiso^  the  port  of  Santia£o»  and  the  main  scat  oif  Chilian  commerce,  is 
situated  on  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  bordering  a  semicircular  bay,  over  which 
impend  on  all  sides  steep  cliSs  nearly  2000  feet  high,  and  sparingly  covered  with 
shrobs  and  stunted  grass.  One  street,  about  three  miles  Iod^,  runs  along  the  sea, 
and  contains  the  houses  of  the  most  opulent  citixens ;  it  is  prolonged  by  the  Al* 
mendral,  or  Almond  Grove,  a  sort  of  detached  village,  which  forms  the  most 
agreeable  residence.  The  lower  ranks  are  huddled  into  the  qucbradas,  or  ravines, 
among  the  hills  behind.  None  of  the  buildings  are  handsome ;  even  the  gover- 
nor's house  is  scarcely  tolerable;  but  the  commercial  progress  of  the  town  is 
marked  by  the  many  new  and  handsome  warehouses  erected.  Originally  a  mere 
village,  it  acquired  some  importance  by  becoming  the  channel  for  conducting  the 
intercourse  with  Lima,  to  which  all  the  trade  of  Chili  was  then  confined.  An  the 
commerce  of  the  world  being  now  thrown  open  to  it,  and  numerous  settlers 
attracted  iTrom  Europe,  it  has  acquired  a  population  of  14,000  or  15,000,  and 
assumed  almost  the  appearance  of  an  English  town.  During  the  summer,  which 
lasts  from  November  to  March,  the  bay  ^Sbrds  a  safe  and  pleasant  anchorage ; 
but  in  winter,  especially  in  June  and  July,. precautions  are  required  against  the 
north  wind,  which  blows  often  with  peculiar  violence. 

Quillota  is  a  small  but  agreeable  town,  a  little  in  the  interior,  in  the  province 
of  Aconcagua,  with  8000  inhabitants;  anid  higher  up  are  the  towns  of  San  Felipe 
and  Santa  Rosa,  each  having  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  containing  an  industiious 
and  thriving  agricultural  population.  " 

Coquimbo  is  the  most  northern  province  of  Chili ;  but,  instead  of  assuming  a 
gayer  aspect  as  it  approaches  the  brilliant  regions  of  the  tropic,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  sterile.  At  the  town  of  Coquimbo*  or  La  Serena,  even  the  brushwood 
which  covered  the  hilis  round  Valparaiso  disappears,  and  its  place  is  only  supplied 
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by  the  piickly  pear  boah,  and  a  scanty  sprinkling  of  wiry  giaas;  while  at  HaaaoOb 
farther  norths  there  is  no  longer  a  trace  of  vegetation.  It  is  only  on  the  banks  of 
the  streams  that  the  eye  is  gratified  with  verdure,  cultivation,  and  pastnrage.  Its 
importance  arises  solely  from  its  mines,  which  include  gold,  silver,  and  copper*  of 
which  the  latter  is  the  most  productive.  The  commerce  connected  with  the 
mines  gives  some  importance  to  the  port  of  Coquimbo;  though  the  inhabitants, 
unaccustomed  to  any  varied  traffic,  retain  much  native  simplicity,  kindness,  and 
hospitality. 

Copiapo  is  in  the  heart  of  the  mining  district,  of  which  it  may  be  considered 
the  capital.  This  place  is  subject  to  the  dreadful  calamity  of  being  once  in  aboot 
every  twenty-three  jrears  completely  destroyed  by  earthquake.  That  of  1819 
shook  it  entirely  to  pieces;  the  wrecks  of  its  houses  and  churches  lying  scattered 
in  every  direction.  The  walls,  though  three  or  four  feet  thick,  of  large  sun-dried 
bricks,  seem  to  have  toppled  down,  some  inwards,  some  outwards,  like  so  manv 
castles  of  cards.  The  people  had  all  crowded  to  the  great  church  of  La  Merced, 
which  they  were  judiciously  advised  to  leave,  and  had  scarcely  quitted  it  when  it 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  would  have  buried  the  whole  population  had  they  reiqained. 
The  Copiapians,  in  1821,  rebuilt  their  fallen  city.  Copiapo  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  desert  of  Atacama,  which  separates  Chili  from  Bolivia,  and  is  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  latter. 

ConcepcioD,  a  more  southern  province  of  Chili,  is  the  most  highly  endowed  with 
the  real  iwanties  of  nature.  All  the  grain  and  fruits  of  the  finest  temperate  cli- 
mate are  reared  in  such  abundance  as  to  make  this  the  granary  and  garden  of 
South  America.  Wheat  of  excellent  quality  is  the  staple,  and  the  southern  mar- 
kets are  chiefly  supplied  from  Concepcion ;  to  which  may  be  added  bariey,  maiae, 
pulse,  and  all  kind  of  vegetables.  It  yields  also  a  sweet  wine,  the  best  in  the 
New  World,  which  is  reckoned  equal  to  Frontignac,  and  for  which  the  demand  at 
Lima  is  almost  unlimited.  The  cattle  farms  are  idso  numerous  and  valuable, 
yielding  a  large  export  of  jerked  beef.  The  town  of  Concepcion,  with  lour  con- 
ventual churches^  a  nunnery,  a  cathedral  in  progress,  and  many  handsome  hooeee 
inhabited  by  some  of  the  old  Spanish  nobles,  might  almost  have  disputed  with 
Santiago  the  rank  of  capital  of  Chili.  The  bouses,  like  those  of  Santiago,  were 
mostly  of  one  story,  built  of  mud  or  sun-dried  brick,  and  forming  regular  streets 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  people  were  peculiarly  kind  and  hospitable, 
and  their  gay  and  festive  habits  were  accompanied  with  comparatively  few  irregu- 
larities. But  it  snfiered  with  peculiar  severity  from  the  late  contest ;  alternately 
oocopied  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  patriots,  it  was  rudely  treated  by  both,  but  espe- 
cially the  former.  After  having  in  some  measure  recovered  from  the  calamities 
of  war,  the  town  was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1835.  Talcahuano, 
the  port  of  Concepcion,  is  a  small  town  of  about  600  inhabitants,  on  a  large  bay, 
with  a  good  and  secure  anchorage.  Its  defences  have  the  reputation  of  being 
very  strong;  but  daring  the  late  war  they  were  neglected;  wherefore,  being  of 
mod,  and  incapable  of  resisting  the  heavy  rains  of  the  country,  they  are  n^udy 
rained. 

Valdivia  comprises  a  territory  of  aboot  130  by  about  120  miles  in  extent,  vm- 
tored  by  three  rivers,  and  containing  several  plains  that  are  verv  productive  in 
grain  and  cattle.  There  is  scarcely  any  European  culture ;  but  the  missionaries 
have,  at  diflforent  points,  succeeded  in  forming  the  Indians  into  peaceable  and  tole- 
rably industrious  little  communities.  The  town  of  Valdivia  is  situated  about  six- 
teen miles  above  its  port,  which  is  defended  by  strong  batteries,  and  is  the  best 
and  most  capacious  harbour  of  Chili ;  it  will  be  of  great  value  when  the  surround- 
ing country  becomes  more  populous  and  civilised.^  Osorno,  built  about  forty  noiles 
distant,  is  the  most  southern  town  in  the  New  Continent 

The  territory  of  the  Araucanos,  or  Arauco,  is  an  extensive  district,  which  inter- 
poses itself  between  the  Spanish  districts  of  Concepcion  and  Valdivia.  It  extends 
north  and  south  for  about  three  degrees  of  latitude,  reachmg  inland  to  the  moon- 
tainsi  TIms  region,  celebrated  in  Spanish  story  and  song,  is  described  as  really 
one  of  the  finest  in  South  America.  The  Araucanos,  having  adopted  the  mde 
agriculture  of  the  Spaniards,  raise  Indian  com  in  abundance ;  they  grow  most 
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admirable  poUtoei,  which  are,  praM>l]r,  indig^enous ;  and  have  a  fipood  etock  of 
hones  and  horned  cattle.  The  whole  country  is  divided  into  four  districts, 
governed  bv  hereditary  rulers,  called  loytits,  confederated  U^ther  for  their  own 
benefiti  and  the  injury  of  their  neighbours.  Particular  districts  are  ruled  by  sub- 
ordinate chiefs,  also  hereditary,  called  tUmenes,  When  war  is  declared,  the 
toquis  elect  one  of  themselves,  or  even  some  other  chief,  who  assumes  the  suoreme 
command.  They  have  appended  the  European  musket  to  their  own  original  arms 
of  the  bow,  arrow,  and  dub.  When  they  set  forth  on  an  expedition,  each  indi* 
vidnal  merely  carries  a  small  bag  of  parched  meal,  trusting  that  ere  long  he  will 
be  comfortably  quartered  on  the  temtory  of  his  enemies.  Durinjg  the  Spanish 
dominion  every  new  flovemor  of  Chili  generally  endeavoured  to  distinguish  him- 
self by  the  conquest  or  Anuoo ;  and  having  ssserobled  an  army,  be  usually  beat 
them  in  the  field ;  but  he  soon  found  himself  obliged,  by  a  continued  series  of 
harassing  warfiire,  to  sue  for  peace  firom  a  proud  race,  whom  nothing  would  ever 
induce  to  make  the  first  advances.  Though  resisting  all  attempts  at  conquest, 
they  have  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  republican  government,  and  even  agi^ed 
to  a  speciea  of  political  union,  though  a  long  interval  must  elapse  befbre  this  can 
be  completely  effected. 

The  island  of  Chiloe  is  the  southernmost  province  of  Chili :  it  is  in  length,  from 
north  to  south,  120  miles,  and  in  the  widest  part  about  60  miles  broad :  the  whole 
island  is  mountainous  and  covered  with  trees.  The  climate  is  rather  damp  and 
rainy,  but  notwithstanding  healthy.  The  inhabitants  are  in  appearance  like 
northern  Europeans,  manly,  athletic,  robust,  and  firesh  coloured.  The  productions 
are  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and  roost  kinds  of  European  vegetables  and  fruits. 
The  island  swarms  with  hogs:  its  hams  are  celebrated,  and  are  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  inhabitants  are  very  cheerfiil,  and  appear  to  be  the 
happiest  race  alive ;  their  amusements  are  singing  and  dancing.  Murder,  robbery, 
or  perscms  being  in  debt,  are  never  heard' of.  The  principal  towns  are  St.  Carlos, 
the  capita],  CliAcao,  Dalcahne,  and  Castro ;  all  of  them  have  good  harbours,  in 
which  vessels  of  any  burthen  may  anchor  with  perfect  safety.  The  islands 
attached  to  Chiloe  arc  63  in  number,  of  which  36  are  inhabited :  they  are  situated 
eastward,  and  between  it  and  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  are  denominated  the 
Archipelago  of  Chiloe. 

The  Islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  of  Chili. 
They  form  a  group  of  two  small  islands,  galled  MsMi-Tierra,  and  Mas-a-Fuero. 
The  principal  island  is  so  diversified  by  lofty  hills,  streams,  and  varied  vegetation, 
that  it  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  most  enchanting  spots  on  the  gu>be.  It 
was  early  noted  as  being  the  solitary  residence  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  during  seve- 
ral yeare ;  an  event  upon  which  Defoe  founded  his  celebrated  narrative  of  RobiO" 
son  Crusoe.  The  island  afterwards  aflbrded  to  Anson  the  means  of  recruiting  \m 
shattered  squadron,  after  the  passage  of  Cape  Horn.  It  has  been  used  by  the  Chi- 
lians as  a  place  for  confining  convicts,  but  was  recently  granted  to  a  North  Ame- 
rican merchant,  who  proposes  to  make  it  a  dep6t  for  supplying  trading  and  whal- 
ing ve^^ls  with  provisions. 


REPUBLIC   OP   BUENOS   AYRES. 

(LA  PLATA,  OR  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.) 

BOENoa  Atrbs,  or  La  Plata,  is  the  name  given  to  an  extensive  region  of  8out\ 
America,  and  which,  under  Spanish  dominion,  formed  one  of  the  principal  vice 
royalties.  It  had  then  annexed  to  it  Upper  Peru,  including  the  roinefl  or  Potosi 
but  this  country  has,  by  recent  events,  been  severed  from  it,  and  forms  now  ai 
independent  republic  under  the  name  of  Bolivia.  The  remaining*  territory  oon 
sists  chiefly  of  detached  cities,  with  surrounding  cultivated  tracts,  which  form,  ai 
it  were,  oases  in  a  vast  expanse  of  uninhabited  plain.  Buenos  Ayres,  the  prin 
ctpal  city,  and  commanding  the  navigation  of  the  river,  has  endeavoured  to  fbro 
the  whole  into  a  republic,  of  which  soe  herself  shall  be  the  capital,  or  at  least  th< 
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federal  head ;  bat  there  reigos  throug^i  the  diflRHent  difltricti,  a  stioDg  pnmneial 
q>mt,  which  has  hitherto  rendered  this  union  imperfect  and  precariocML 
^  Buenoe  Ayres  may,  in  a  very  general  view,  be  considered  as  occnvyingf  nearly 
the  whole  breadth  of  America,  soath  fhim  the  tropic  of  Capricorn^  leaving  only 
the  narrow  strip  of  Chili  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east  a  section  cut  out  w  it  by 
Brazil  On  the  north  the  Pilcomayo,  while  it  runs  from  west  to  east,  forms  the 
natural  boundaryHrom  Upper  Peru ;  but  after  its  great  bend  to  the  south,  the  line 
must  be  considered  as  continued  eastward,  cutting  the  Paraguay  River,  and  on- 
wards to  the  Parana.  On  the  east,  the  boundary  of  Brazil  may  be  considered  as 
fixed  by  the  Paranii  and  the  Uruguay,  though  the  districts  immediately  west  of 
these  streams  have  not,  since  the  revolution,  been  actually  possessed  by  Buenos 
Ayres ;  and  south  of  the  Plata,  the  Atlantic  is  the  clear  boundary.  On  the  south, 
the  Rio  Negro  terminates  the  settlements  in  this  quarter.  On  the  west,  the  uni- 
form boundary  is  Chili,  separated  by  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Andes.  The  con- 
tents of  this  very  extensive  territory  are  calculated  at  about  860,000  square 
miles. 

The  Rurfiice  of  this  territory  consists  of  a  plain  the  most  extensive  and  uniform, 
perhaps,  on  the  face  of  the  eajth,  bounded  only  by  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes. 
The  Pampas,  west  from  Buenos  Avres,  form  an  uninteresting  level  of  more  than 
1000  miles  across.  This  plain  is  divided  into  three  successive  portions :  the  first 
covered  with  thick  clover  and  fiowering  thistles,  that  rise  sometimes  to  the  hci|^t 
of  ten  or  eleven  feet ;  then  450  miles  of  long  grass,  without  a  weed ;  lastly,  a 
forest  of  low  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  standing  so  wide,  that  a  horse  can  gallop 
through  them.  At  the  end  of  this  ocean  plain,  the  Andes  shoot  up  alnruptly  their 
wall  of  unbroken  rock,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  which  to  the  traveller  firom  the 
east  appears  to  present  an  impenetrable  barrier.  The  banks  of  the  Plata  consist 
also  of  immense  plains,  though  not  quite  so  level,  nor  covered  with  such  varied 
vegetation. 

Of  the  rivers  of  this  region,  the  chief  is  the  Rio  de  La  Plata,  which  enters  the 
Ocean  with  a  breadth  of  150  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  greatest 
burthen  to  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  was  formerly  so  for  ships  of  consider- 
able size  to  AsBompcion,  1000  miles  in  the  interior ;  but  this  is  now  impracticable, 
owing  to  accumulations  of  sand  which  have  obstructed  the  course  of  the  channel. 
The  Xa  Plata  is  properly  a  continuation  of  the  river  Paraguay,  which,  flowing 
south  from  the  centre  of  the  continent,  afler  passing  the  marshy  Lake  of  Parayes, 
receives  from  the  centre  and  border  of  Bolivia,  the  Pilcomaya  and  Vermejo,  both 
navigable.  At  Corrientes,  900  miles  from  the  sra,  the  Paraguay  is  joined  by  the 
Paranl^  which  robs  the  former  of  its  name ;  flowing  onwards  the  united  current 
receives  from  the  west  the  Salado,  and  from  the  north  the  Uruguay,  when  the 
collected  waters  of  this  great  stream,  now  SO  miles  in  width  and  completely  fi^, 
are  finally  merged  in  the  Rio  de  La  Plata,  and  mingle  with  the  Ocean  after  a 
course  of  about  2200  miles.  Large  rivers,  the  Saladillo»  and  the  Colorado^  run 
across  the  Pampas,  and  are  supposed  to  reach  the  Atlantic.  The  latter  rises  in 
the  Cordillera  east  of  Coquimbo,  and  has  a  course  of  1000  miles,  during  which  it 
forms  numerous  lakes ;  but  it  has  not  yet  attained  any  commercial  importance ; 
and  another,  the  Rio  Negro,  forms  the  extreme  southern  boundary. 

There  are  several  lakes,  as  that  of  Ibera  in  the  Entre  Rios,  fully  80  miles  in 
length ;  some  round  Mendoza,  formed  by  the  streams  descendinpf  from  the  Andes  ;< 
and  others  fkrther  in  the  interior;  but  none  of  these  can  be  said  to  correspond  in 
grandeur  to  the  other  features  dt  this  region. 

The  constitution  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  that  of  a  representative  republic.  The 
legislative  power  is  exercised  by  two  chambers,  the  representatives  and  the  sena- 
tors; the  fonoaer  consisting  of  fortv-foor  deputies  elected  by  the  direct  suffiagee  of 
the  provinces,  and  renewM  by  half  their  number  every  two  years ;  the  senate  is 
formed  by  two  deputies  for  each  province,  making  thirty  in  alK  who  are  renewed 
bv  one-third  at  a  time :  they  are  elected  by  eleven  members  of  each  province. 
The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a  presideDt,  holding  his  office  for  &re  years. 
The  powers  of  the  president  are  constitutionally  very  extensive,  and  the  govern- 
ment,  though  nominally  democratic,  is  now  almost  an  absolute  dictatorship. 
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The  provioce  of  BoeiiM  Ayres  alone  supports  the  goTernroent  ezpendttoie ; 
the  other  proTinoes  contributiiig  nothing  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  confede- 
ration.  The  revenae,  in  1837,  amounted  to  $13,000,000,  and  the  public  debt  to 
•35,907,166.  In  1891,  a  war  oceorred  with  Brazil,  lespeeting  the  possession  of 
UieBanda  Oriental  (Uruguay),  established  as  an  independent  State  in  18*38. 
More  recently  La  Plata  has  been  inToWed  in  disnotes,  both  with  France  and  Bo- 
liTia,  and  a  war  is  now  (1845)  raging  with  Uruguay.  These  wars  retard  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  which  requires  but  a  few  years  of  peace  and  good  go-  j 
Tcmment  to  become  floorisbing  and  wealthy. 

The  agficolturai  produce  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  vast  herds  of  horses 
and  homed  cattle  wnich  coyer  those  boundless  plains,  clothed  with  rich  herbage, 
which  constitute  the  Pampas.  The  gaucho,  or  farmer,  has  no  care  in  rearing  or 
feeding ;  he  has  onW  to  throw  over  them  the  lasso,  or  long  leathern  noose,  to  kill 
or  drive  them  into  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  the  case  of  horses,  to  break  them,  and 
put  a  mark  on  them  by  which  they  mav  be  known.  Beef  can  scareelj  be  said  to 
bear  any  price,  since  a  cow  may  be  had  for  twenty  shillings,  and  the  hide*is  worth 
moie  than  half  that  sum.  Wheat  and  barley  are  cultivated  immediately  round 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  grain  being  threshed  b^  making  cattle  gallop  over  it  For 
many  years  it  was  necessary  to  import  foreiffn  flour,  but  sufficient  grain  is  now 
raised,  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  also  for  exportation.  The  milk  is  not 
made  into  cheese  or  butter;  and  garden  vegetables  are  no  object  of  culture,  the 
gancho  considering  them  as  food  fit  only  for  beasts.  In  this  naked  and  exposed 
country  there  is  a  great  want  of  timber  for  fuel ;  the  peach  tree  has  been  found  to 
grow,  and  answer  the  purpose  of  fuel  better  than  any  other.  Paraguay  produces 
its  herb,  or  maief  of  which  the  infusion,  like  that  of  tea,  is  prized  over  all  the  most 
southern  countries  of  America.  Quantities  of  this  commoaity  were  formerly  sent 
down  the  river  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  dollars  in  the  year;  but  the  government 
of  Paraguay  prohibited  its  exportation. 

There  is  scarcely  any  manufacture,  except  tliat  of  ponchos,  or  riding  cloaks, 
which  are  universally  worn,  and  from  habit  are  made  better  than  those  hitherto 
supplied  by  the  Manchester  manufacturers,  who  are  exerting  themselves,  how- 
ever, to  improve  the  fabric  of  this  article.  The  indolence,  which  the  South 
Americans  inherit  from  the  Spaniards,  will,  probably,  long  prevent  them  from 
becoming  a  manufacturing  people. 

The  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  large,  compared  with  the  population  and 
general  wealth  of  the  State.  The  countiy  is  dependent  on  foreign  supplies  for 
almost  every  article,  both  of  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  produce,  in  return 
for  which  it  gives  the  refuse  of  its  cattle,  hides,  horns,  hair,  and  tallow.  The 
exports,  in  1837,  were  to  the  amount  of  $5,637,000,  and  the  imports  about 
$7,000,000.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  are  usually  of  the  value  of 
$3,000,000,  and  from  Great  Britain  $3,500,000.  The  trade  with  Great  Britain 
has  incrjeased  considerably.  An  extensive  inland  trade  is  also  carried  on  by 
large  wagons,  which  are  driven  across  the  Pampas  to  Mendoza,  and  other 
towns  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera.  They  carry  manufectured  and  colonial 
goods,  and  bring  back  wine,  brandy,  and  mineral  produce.  The  intercourse  with 
the  countries  up  the  river  is,  at  present,  obstructea  by  political  causes. 

The  population  of  the  territory  of  Buenos  Ayres  bears,  undoubtedly,  a  very 
small  proportion  to  its  vast  extent.  It  is  by  no  means  well  ascertained,  but  is 
generally  supposed  not  to  exceed  700,000. 

Society,  over  all  Spanish  America,  wears  a  very  uniform  aspect  The  Creoles, 
now  everywhere  the  ruling  class,  are  acute,  polite,  courteous,  indolent,  unenter- 
prising, passionately  fond  of  diversion,  especially  in  the  forms  of  dancing  and 
gaming.  Eveir  lady  holds  her  tertulia,  or  evening  party,  to  which  even  the  pass- 
uig  stranger  will  sometimes  be  invited.  They  are  less  charged  with  intiwne, 
however,  than  in  some  other  great  cities  of  South  America ;  the  condnet  of  die 
young  ladies  is  yery  strictly  watched,  and  they  are  married  at  thirteen  or  four^ 
teen.  The  lower  ranks  pass  through  the  streets  in  a  very  orderly  manner ;  but 
they  are  too  much  addicted  to  frequenting  pnlperias,  or  drinking-houses,  where 
gaming  sometimes  gives  rise  to  deadly  quarrels.  Horses  being  easily  procured 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  it  is  an  object  of  pride  to  keep  a  number  of  fine  quality,  on  the 
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equipmeoi  of  whioli  tke  inhabitants  often  bestow  more  care  than  on  the  due 
clothing  of  their  own  persons.  Every  one  has  a  horse ;  even  the  beggar  begs  on 
horseback. 

The  Gaochos,  who  inhabit  the  wide  sarface  of  the  Pampas,  and  appropriate  the 
namberless  herds  that  roam  over  them,  are  a  very  singular  race.  The  gaucho  is 
at  once  the  roost  active  and  the  most  indoieat  of  nuNrtals.  He  will  scour  the 
country  whole  days  at  full  gallop,  breaking  wild  hocses,  or  chasing  the  iagnar  or 
the  ostrich ;  but  once  alight^  and  seated  on  the  skeleton  of  a  horsed  head,  nothiiig] 
can  induce  him  to  move.  He  considers  it  a  degradatioo  to  set  his  foot  to  thei 
ground ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  a  general  vigour  almost  preternatural,  the  lower 
limbs  are  weak  and  bent,  and  he  is  incapable  of  walking  to  any  distance.  Hia 
dwelling  is  a  mud  cottage,  with  one  apartment,  and  so  swarming  with  insects,] 
that  in  summer  the  whole  family,  wrapped  in  skins,  sleep  in  the  open  air.  All' 
round  is  a  desert,  with  the  exception  of  the  corral  or  circular  spot,  enclosed  by 
stakes,  into  which  the  cattle  are  driven.  Neither  grain  nor  vegetables  ate  culti- 
vated, nor  is  the  cow  made  to  yield  milk.  Beef  is  the  only  food ;  and  it  is  roasted^ 
or  rather  twisted,  on  large  spits  stuck  in  the  floor,  in  a  slanting  diieption,  so  as  to 
overhang  the  fire,  a  twist  being  from  time  to  time  given,  to  expose  all  sides  of  the 
meat  in  succession,  and  slices  are  cut  by  the  surrounding  fomily :  the  juices,  of 
eoorse,  foil  into  the  fire,  and  are  lost  A  certain  proportion  become  robbers,  fbr 
which  vocation  these  desolate  plains  afibrd  scope. 

The  Indians  of  the  Pampas,  a  savage  and  terrible  race,  driven  before  the  Gauchos, 
have  in  no  degree  coalesced  with  them,  but  continue  in  a  state  of  deadly  and 
raging  hostility.  Whoever  encounters  them  in  these  wilds  must  expect  death  in 
its  most  terrible  forms  for  his  immediate  lot ;  and  the  travellers,  meeting  each 
other,  ask  with  trembling  voice,  if  any  Indians  have  been  seen  on  the  route. 
They  appear  of  the  genuine  Arauco  breed ;  are  nobly  mounted,  having  each  two 
or  three  horses,  so  that,  when  one  is  exhausted,  the  rider  leans  on  toother.  They 
delight  in  midmght  expedition  and  surprise.  On  reaching  the  hut  of  an  unfortu- 
nate Gaucho,  these  marauders  set  fire  to  the  roof,  when  the  family,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  hear  the  wild  cry  which  announces  their  doom,  must  rush  to  the  door, 
and  are  instantly  killed,  without  any  distinction,  except  of  the  young  girls,  who 
are  placed  on  horseback,  and  carried  off  to  serve  as  wives,  in  which  capacity  they 
are  well  treated.  A  large  body  were  lately  in  a  state  of  regular  war  with  the 
colonists,  but  they  have  been  defeated,  and  driven  beyond  the  Colorada 

The  Catholic  religion  prevails  exclusively  in  these  States,  as  over  all  South 
America ;  but  the  splendour  of  the  churches,  and  the  endowments  of  the  clergy, 
appear  to  be  greater  here,  compared  at  least  with  the  means  of  supporting  them, 
than  in  any  other  province.  There  prevails,  also,  a  particular  laxity  in  Uie  con- 
duct of  the  clergy.  A  late  traveller,  one  Sunday  evening,  in  passing  the  arena 
fbr  cock-fi£^ting,  saw  a  number  of  clergymen,  each  with  a  fighttng*cock  under 
his  arm.  The  government  at  Buenos  Ay  res  has  shown  a  considerable  activity  in 
reforming  the  abuses  of  the  church,  having  suppressed  a  number  of  convents,  and 
at  one  time  prohibited  any  accession  to  the  number  of  monks  and  nuns ;  but  the* 
influence  of  these  communities  is  still  very  strong  in  the  interior  provinces,  to 
which  this  conduct  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  rather  served  as  a  ground  of  disunion. 

Knowledge,  as  in  the  odier  new  States,  is  encouraged  by  &e  government,  with- 
out having  vet  made  any  very  deep  impression  on  the  body  of  the  people.  Several 
large  schools  have  been  established  on  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction,  and  on  uni- 
versity has  even  been  founded,  without  permission  from  the  pope ;  but  it  is  little 
more  than  a  classical  schooL 

Prorlneoi.  Capitals.  Popatatioii. 

Tueoman Toenman 5,000 

Salts SalU. 2,000 

Gorrientes CamentSB 5,000 

Rtoja Ricja  de  U  Noeva 2,000 

Catamarea Catamarca l^MM) 

Santiago '. Santiago  del  Ettero 8,000 

San  Joan San  Juan  do  la  Fronton 10,000 
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Proriaoot.  Oapltali.  PomUUon. 

Cordova Cordo?a 1Q,000 

SanUFiA • SantaFtf , 4,000 

Entre  Rioa Purana 15,000 

Mendoza Mendoza 8^00 

San  Loifl San  Luis  de  la  Ponta 9,000 

Bnenoa  Ajrea Boenos  Ayres # 70,000 

'Chaoo  (Indian  Territory) • 

The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  about  200  miles  above  its  mouth;  and,  being  raised  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  riVer,  and  presenting  the  spires  of  numerous  churches  and  convents,  it  makes 
rather  a  fine  appearance.  The  houses  are  new,  built  of  brick,  white- washed,  and 
with  flat  roofs,  over  which  may  be  taken  a  pleasant  and  even  extensive  walk.  The 
windows  are  protected  by  iron  bars,  causinpr  each  mansion  to  resemble  a  lock-up 
house,  and  to  form,  indeed,  a  complete  fortification.  The  town,  on  the  whole,  is 
rather  handsome,  especially  the  houses  surrounding  the  great  square.  The  envi- 
rons on  the  land  side  have  a  very  monotonous  aspect,  beinff  animated  neither  by 
varied  vegetation,  nor  by  the  chirping  of  birds.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
70,000.    Large  vessels  cannot  approach  nearer  than  two  or  three  leagues. 

The  province  of  Entre  Rios,  which  is  situated  higher  up,  between  3ie  Uruguay 
and  the  Plata,  derives  firom  these  two  rivers  some  of  the  most  extensive  and  rich 
alluvial  plains  on  the  surfaco  of  the  glo^  Even  the  swampy  and  inundated 
tracts  might  easily  be  converted  into  the  most  luxuriant  meadowa  The  herb  of 
Paraguay  is  found  there,  and  it  is  supposed  might  be  produced  of  equally  good 
quality  as  in  the  upper  quarter,  where  only  it  has  been  hitherto  reared  in  perfec- 
tion. Corrientes,  at  the  junction  of  the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana,  must,  from  this 
happy  situation,  rise  in  time  much  above  its  present  moderate  importance.  Lower 
down,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  Santa  Fe,  distant  eighty  leagues  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  has  risen  to  considerable  importance  by  becoming  a  depdt 
for  the  goods  on  the  river.  This  city,  with  its  district,  has  formed  itself  at  present 
into  an  independent  State,  strongly  repelling  all  union  with  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  4000. 

Cordova,  Tucuman,  and  Salta  form  together  an  extensive  region,  which  has 
been  often  comprehended  under  the  general  appellation  of  Tucuman.  They  fill 
up  part  of  the  interval  between  the  Paraguay  and  the  Andes,  which  does  not  con- 
sist of  d«id  level  plains,  like  those  in  the  south,  but  is  crossed  by  branches  of  the 
Andes,  and  even  by  parallel  chain&  Between  these  mountains  are  found  valleys 
and  extended  plains  of  great  fertility,  in  which  every  species  of  tropical  produce 
18  raised ;  but  the  prevailing  stock  consists  in  cattle,  ^eep,  and,  above  all,  mules, 
which,  being  indispensable  for  conveyance  across  the  Andes,  are  reared  with  great 
care,  and  exported  in  great  numbera  to  Peru.  The  people  bear  the  reputation  of 
being  more  industrious,  religious,  and  orderly,  than  those  of  the  other  provinceSb 

Of  the  capitals  of  these  provinces,  Ck)rdova  is  a  neat  small  town,  well  paved, 
with  a  handsome  cathedral  and  market-place.  It  possesses  the  only  university  in 
the  interior  provinces,  which  has  recently  produced  some  men  of  considerable 
eminence.  It  carries  on  a  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  a  trade  in  mules.  Salta  is 
a  considerable  place  of  400  houses,  situated  in  the  beautiiiil  valley  of  Lerma,  on 
the  high  road  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  PotosL  It  is  the  capital  of  a  bishopric.  About 
60,000  mules  are  reared  in  the  neighbourhood.  An  annual  &ir  is  held  in  Februsry 
and  March  for  mules  and  horses.  The  people,  and  those  of  other  towns  in  the 
district,  have  a  hard  struggle  to  maintam  with  the  tribes  of  unsubdued  Indians, 
who  hem  them  in  on  all  sides.  Tucuman  and  Santiago  del  Estero  are  also  old 
towns,  situated  in  fertile  plains,  and  deriving  some  importance  from  their  position 
on  the  main  route  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Pern.  Near  Tucuman  are  some  silver- 
mines,  not  yet  worked. 

Mendoza,  a  province  separated  from  that  of  Cordova,  consists  of  some  beautiful, 
fine,  and  well-watered  valleys,  ovenhadowed  by  the  amazing  rocky  and  anowy 
steeps  of  the  Andes.  Its  staples  are  the  same  as  at  Cordova,  mules,  wool,  doth. 
A  considerable  number  of  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  occur  both  here  and 
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fiirther  north.  The  importance  of  Mendoza  rests  oa  its  fertile  boH,  and  on  its 
being  the  sole  route  of  communication  between  Boenos  Ayres  and  Chili ;  which, 
thouffh  mgged,  leading  over  the  loftiest  steepa  of  the  Andes,  is  a  continoal  tho- 
rougnfiure.  A  product,  almost  unique  in  America,  is  that  of  wines  and  brandies, 
which  are  very  tolerable,  and  are  sent  to  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Mendoza 
is  a  neat  town,  well  built  of  brick,  the  streets  refreshed  by  streams  from  the  river, 
and  the  interior  of  the  houses  well  fitted  up.  The  population  is  generally  reckoned 
firom  8000  to  10,000.  They  are  described  as  a  quiet,  respectable,  well-disposed 
people,  though  they  give  themselves  up  without  reserve  to  the  indolence  gene- 
rated by  the  climate,  enjoying  an  unbroken  siesta,  or  sleep,  from  twelve  to  five  in 
the  afternoon,  when  they  rise  to  walk  on  the  alameda,  which  commands  a  noble 
view  of  the  plain  and  the  Andes :  but  this  is  the  usual  train  of  life  in  these  Interior 
cities.  San  Luis,  to  the  east  of  Mendoza,  on  a  fi^uented  though  circuitous  route 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  is  a  much  smaller  place,  consisting  of  a  number  of  mud  huts, 
scattered  over  a  large  space  of  ground,  but  in  a  situation  hic^hly  picturesque,  being 
enclosed  by  a  lofty  branch  of  the  chain  of  Cordova.  San  Juan  de  la  Frontera,  to 
the  north  of  Mendoza,  has  another  but  much  less  frequented  route  through  the 
Andes.    The  town  is  said  to  contain  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants. 
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Paraouat  is  situated  between  the  Paranft  and  Paraguay  rivers.  It  is  a  fine 
agricultural  district,  and  is  probably  500  miles  in  length,  and  upwards  of  200  in 
breadth.  The  soil  is  extremely  ferule  and  abounds  in  various  vegetable  produc- 
tions, and  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  feed  on  its  rich  plains.  The  population 
is  supposed  to  be  about  300,000,  of  whom  10,000  or  12,000  are  probably  whites, 
and  the  remainder  mestizos  and  Indians. 

This  State  declared  its  independence  in  the  year  1813,  and  established  a  go- 
vernment of  two  consuls.  In  1814  the  second  consul.  Dr.  Francia,  a  naUve  creole, 
found  means  to  get  himself  made  dictator  for  three  years ;  and,  at  the  expiration 
of  that  term,  for  life.  In  1836  he  proclaimed  Paraguay  independent ;  and  its 
independence  was  formally  recognised  by  the  emperor  of  Brazil.  Francia  ad- 
ministered the  government  with  great  rigour  and  severity,  maintained  the  most 
riffid  police  in  every  part  of  his  territories,  and  strictly  prohibited  all  interoourae 
with  foreign  countries.  Those  foreigners  who  entered  Paraguay  were  seldom 
allowed  to  depart.  This  singular  man  lived  without  any  show  or  parade,  and  on 
the  plainest  food.  He  maintained  his  power  unimpaired  to  the  last,  and  died  in 
the  year  1840,  at  an  advanced  age.  A  junta  of  five  persons  have  since  assumed 
the  reins  of  government. 

The  cabildo,  or  municipal  government  of  the  several  towns,  Is  chosen  annnally 
by  the  people.  Indians,  as  well  as  Creoles  and  mixed  breeds,  are  eligible  to  these 
offices.  There  is,  as  is  stated,  perfect  securitjr  for  person  and  property :  each  dis- 
trict is  made  responsible  for  every  theft  committed  within  it  All  the  inhabitants 
are  instructed  in  the  first  rudiments  of  education.  Public  schools  are  established 
everywhere.  Every  person  is  required  to  be  employed  at  some  business  or  other, 
and  mendicity  is  unknown ;  and  notwithstanding  the  strictness  and  rigour  of  the 
dictator's  government,  the  people  appear  to  be  contented  and  happy.  Assumpcion, 
the  metropdis,  is  a  considerable  place,  with  about  7000  inhabitants,  but  with  little 
regularity  and  beauty.  It  is  built  on  a  bank  above  the  river,  which  is  daily  wash- 
ing away  part  of  the  ground  beneath  it  This  place,  with  the  smaller  ones  of 
Curagoatty  and  Villa  &ca,  were  the  staples  for  the  herb  of  Paraguay.  Neem- 
booo,  Concepcion,  and  Itapua,  are  also  small  towns,  with  a  population  of  2000  or 
8000  each. 

The  herb  or  tea  which  derives  its  name  ftom  this  region,  is  ui  evergreen  plant 
or  small  tree,  of  the  holly  family.  It  growa  wild  in  the  woods  fringing  the  riven 
and  streams  which  fall  into  the  UruguaT,  Paran&  and  Paraguay.  The  use  of  this 
herb  is  general  in  Buenos  Ajrres,  wA  also  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  some  garts  of  Co- 
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kxnbia.  The  custom  has  been  derived  from  the  aborigfines,  and  it  ia  ao  univer- 
aally  difihaed  that  it  is  estimated  50,000  quintals  were  used  in  1800.  To  drink 
this  infusion,  it  is  customary  to  put  a  pinch  of  the  leaves  into  a  cup,  or  small  cala« 
bash  called  mate  (from  which  the  name  of  the  plant;  yerva  mate,  is  derived),  full 

I  of  hot  water,  and  to  drink  off  the  fluid  immediately,  by  imbibing  it  through  a  little 
tube  or  sucker,  pierced  with  holes  in  the  lower  part,  which  only  allow  the  passage 
of  the  water,  and  keep  back  the  leaves  that  float  on  the  surface.  Sugar  and  a 
little  lemon-peel  are  added  to  improve  the  flavour.  It  is  usually  sipped  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  was  the 
common  practice  to  pass  the  same  tube  from  mouth  to  mouth,  but  the  custom  is 
becoming  unfiushionable.  Novices  frequently  bum  their  lips  or  scajd  the  tongue. 
The  Jesuits  planted  many  of  these  trees  round  their  towns  and  missions,  fbr  the 
convenience  of  preparing  and  exporting  the  leaf;  but  their  example  has  not  been 
followed,  and  the  plants  are  mostly  found  in  wild  and  secluded  spots. 

The  South  Americans  ascribe  many  virtues  to  this  .plant,  which  is  certainly 
aperient  and  diuretic  Like  opium,  it  produces  some  singular  and  contrary  eflTects, 
giving  sleep  to  the  restless  and  spirit  to  the  torpid.  Those  who  have  once  con- 
tract^ the  habit  of  taking  it,  do  not  find  it  easy  to  leave  it  ofi^,  or  even  to  use  it 
in  roodeiation ;  though  when  taken  to  excess,  it  brings  on  similar  disorders  to 
those  produced  by  the  immoderate  use  of  strong  liquors. 


URUGUAY. 

(ORIENTAL  REPUBLIC  OP  THE  URUGUAY.) 

Thb  tract  of  country  which  lies  north  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  east  of  the 
Uruguay,  was  once  a  province  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  under  the  name  of  the 
Banda  Oriental.  In  1821,  it  was  taken  by  the  Brazilians,  and  was  incorporated 
with  their  empire  by  the  title  of  Provincia  Cisplatina.  In  1825,  however,  it  declared 
its  independence,  which  was  recognised,  in  1828,  by  a  treaty  between  Brazil  and 
Buenos  Ayres.  A  war  is  now  (1845)  in  progress  between  the  latter  power  and 
the  Republic.  Uruguay  is  an  integral  and  not  a  federal  republic  It  is  divided 
into  nine  departments.    Area,  92,000  square  miles.    Population,  150,000. 

Monte  Video,  the  capita]  of  the  republic,  stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
La  Plata,  and  has  the  best  harbour  upon  that  river,  which,  however,  is  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  the  pamperos  or  south-west  winds.  It  soflered  severely  while 
under  the  sway  of  ArUgas,  and  subsequently  by  the  wars  between  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Brazil,  and  the  contest  now  waging ;  its  population  is  reduced  to  about  12,000. 
It  is  well-built,  with  wide  and  regular  streets,  and  the  country  around  is  agreea- 
bly diversified  with  hills  and  valleys;  the  gardens  abound  with  the  finest  fruits 
and  flowers,  but  there  is  otherwise  little  culuvation ;  though  extensive  cattle  farms 
are  found  in  the  interior.  It  exports  largo  quantities  of  hides.  Below  Monte 
Video  is  the  small  port  of  Maldonado,  and  above,  the  still  smaller  one  of  Colonia 
del  Sacramento,  with  a  good  harbour. 

In  this  State,  high  up  on  the  Urupiay  river,  are  the  remains  of  some  of  the 
settlements  and  towns  called  the  Missions,  which  have  been  the  theme  of  elo- 
quence, of  history,  and  of  song.  The  Jesuits,  on  these  beautifiil  and  remote 
plains,  collected  into  a  body  nearly  100,000  of  the  natives,  from  the  ipiorant  wan- 
.dering  and  fierce  Uibes  in  the  vicmity,  who  lived  under  their  sway,  and  paid  them 
la  homage  bordering  almost  on  adoraUon.  They  trained  them  to  arts  and  manu- 
ftctures,  and  brought  them  to  relish  the  blcesings  of  security  and  order ;  they 
carried  on  agriculture  with  great  success,  and  were  also  armed  and  disciplmed 
after  theEaiopean  method.  The  Jesuits  appear  to  have  been  enlightened  and 
humane,  and  certainly  there  is  no  parallel  to  their  success,  in  modem  hiatoi^. 
They  were,  however,  suspected  by  the  court  of  Spain  of  aiming  at  the  establiflo- 
ment  of  an  independent  empire  in  South  America,  subject  to  them  alone ;  ajud  en 
the  suppression  of  their  order  in  Europe,  the  Jesuits  were  driven  from  their  set* 
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tlements»  which,  hetag  taken  under  the  control  of  the  erawn  mitU  the  wippreewott 
of  Spankfa  authority  in  America,  have  &llen  into  decay,  and  do  not  at  this  time 
probably  contain  the  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  their  days  of  prosperity. 

The  principal  town  in  the  minions  is  San  Francisco  mija,  contai&iBff  about 
1300  inhabitantsi 


PATAGONIA. 

Pataioohia  is  in  fall  possession  of  an  Indian  race,  all  oioiroted  on  horseback, 
and  in  habits  and  aspect  closely  resembling  those  who  desolate  the  Pampas.  They 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  navigators  by  their  size,  and  have  been  actually  re- 
ported as  a  nation  of  giants.  Although  this  be  exaggerated,  yet  they  really  seem 
tall  above  the  ordinary  standard.  They  are  described  to  be  excellent  horsemen. 
The  eastern  coast  of  this  countrr  is  bordered  by  a  prolongation  of  the  Andes ;  but 
these  mountains,  after  passing  Chili,  display  no  loQger  that  stupendous  elevation 
which  has  marked  so  great  a  portion  of  their  range.  Their  general  height  from 
thence  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  is  not  supposed  to  exeeA  3000  feet,  though 
some  peaks  rise  to  5000  or  6000,  when  they  wear  a  most  dreary  aspect,  being 
covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  This  part  of  the  chain  has  no  valley  inter- 
posed between  it  and  the  ocean,  whose  stormy  waves  beat  direct  against  its  clifib. 
and  have  furrowed  the  land  into  almost  numberless  islands,  separated  from  the 
continent  and  each  other  by  long  and  narrow  channels^  One  continental  penin- 
sula alone,  that  of  Tres  Montes,  is  said  to  be  directly  exposed  to  the  waves  of  the 
Pacific.  Of  these  isles,  the  largest  and  roost  northerly,  called  Wellington,  is 
separated  from  the  continent  by  the  channel  of  Memer,  160  miles  long,  whose 
shores  are  bordered  by  low  hills,  covered  with  thick  woods.  To  the  southward  is 
the  archipelago  of  Madre  de  Dios,  which  is  little  known ;  but  the  channel  oi 
Concepcion,  which  divides  it  from  the  continent,  is  broad  and  safe,  and  the  oppo- 
site coast  deeply  indented  with  bays,  the  principal  of  which,  called  St  Andrew,  is 
terminated  by  abrupt  mountains,  covered  i>y  enormous  glaciers.  Next  follows 
Hanover  Island,  of  considerable  extent,  and  to  the  south  of  it  a  numerous  group, 
called  the  Archipelago  of  Queen  Adelaide,  which  borders  on  the  Straits  w  Ma- 
gellan. 

Opposite  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  American  coast  extends  the  dreary 
region  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Narrow  straits,  crowded  with  islets,  divide  it  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  most  eastern,  and  much  the  largest,  is  called  Kin^ 
Charles's  Land ;  the  middle  and  smallest,  Clarence  Island ;  the  most  westerly. 
Desolation  Land.  Between  Tierra  del  Fuego  aikl  the  continent  extends  the  long 
narrow  winding  strait,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Magellan,  who  by  it  first 
penetrated  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Staten  Land,  another  large  island,  lies  off  the  eastern  coast,  fh>m  which  it  is 
senarated  by  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire.  One  of  the  islands  belonging  to  the  gitmp, 
called  Hermit,  is  remarkable  as  containing  Cape  Horn,  the  most  southerly  point 
of  America,  and  fitcing  directly  the  wastes  of  the  ocean  which  surround  the  Ant- 
arctic pole.  It  was  once  deemed  ^  infamous  for  tempests;**  but  it  is  now  found 
that  m  a  proper  season  Cape  Horn  may  be  passed  with  little  danger,  and  it  is 
commonljT  preferred  to  the  winding  and  difficult  channel  of  Magellan.  The 
Petcherais,  who  inhabit  Tierra  del  i^lego,  are  a  handfiil  of  miserable  savages,  in 
the  lowest  state  of  wretchedness,  and  subsisting  solely  by  the  shell-fish  which 
they  pick  up  on  the 'shore.  The  Spaniards  made  an  early  attempt  to  form  a  set- 
tlement at  Port  Famine,  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  but  could  not  maintain  it 

The  eastern  coast  of  Patagonia  is  comparatively  low.  That  immediately  north 
of  the  straits  is  covered  in  a  great  measure  with  extensive  plains,  or  pampas;  but 
from  Pbrt  St  Julian,  in  about  49^  S.  lat  to  44°,  it  is  broken  by  considerable  emi^ 
nencesL  Ports  Desire,  St  Julian,  and  Santa  Cruz,  afibrd  tolerable  anchorage, 
often  resorted  to  by  vessels  destined  for  the  southern  fishery.  The  natives  are 
'Mom  seen  on  this  coast,  which  they  are  Btad  to  frequent  only  fbr  the  purpose  of 

''rring  their  dead. 
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EUROPE. 

EvmoPB,  thoagh  it  is  tho  least  of  those  lour  great  diviaioiis  of  the  globe  to 
which  geographers  have  applied  the  name  of  Continents,  holds  the  second  place 
in  the  scale  of  population,  and  the  first  in  importance,  whether  considered  with 
respect  to  itself  or  to  its  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  the  theatre  most 
crowded  with  civil  and  political  events.  Here  the  moral  perceptions,  tho  mental 
powers,  and  the  physical  energies  of  man  have  made  the  greatest  pro^ss ;  here 
arts,  sciences,  and  civilization  have  flourished  and  continue  to  flourish  in  unri- 
valled splendour ;  and  here  too,  man  enjoys  all  that  superiority  which  these  attain- 
ments so  pre-eminently  confer. 

Europe  is  bounded  on  the  north  hj  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Atlantic.  On  the  south,  the  grand  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean  divides  it  from 
Africa ;  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  with  its  subordinate  branch,  connected  only 
by  a  narrow  strait,  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  divides  it  from  a  great  part  of  Asia. 
Between  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Northern  Ocean  is  an 
interval  of  1400  or  1600  miles  of  land,  forminff  the  eastern  boundary  of  Europe, 
of  which  about  one-half  is  occupied  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  the  remainder  by 
tbe  Rivers  Volga  and  Don.  The  length  of  Europe,  from  the  western  part  of  Por- 
tugal to  the  Ural  Mountains  on  the  east,  is  about  3300  miles ;  and  from  the  North 
Cape  in  Norway,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Greece,  2350;  the  area  being  about 
3,250,000  square  railea 

The  farm  of  this  continent  is  singularly  broken  and  varied.  While  Asia,  Af* 
rica,  and  the  two  Americas  are  each  formed  into  a  vast  inland  expanse,  Europe  is 
split  into  many  distinct  portions;  peninsulas,  large  islands,  and  kingdoms,  with 
extended  and  winding  coasts.  This  form  arises  chiefly  out  of  its  inland  seas, 
which  penetrate  &rther,  and  are  more  deeply  embayed,  than  those  of  an^  other 
part  of  the  globe.  Numerous  gulfs,  scarcely  secondary  in  magnitude  and  import- 
ance, branch  out  from  them.  The  mountains  and  the  plains  of  Europe  do  not  dis- 
play those  immense  unbroken  groups,  or  those  level  and  almost  endless  expanses, 
which  give  so  vast  and  monotonous  a  character  to  the  interior  regions  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  In  general  they  are  separated  into  smaller  portions,  and  are  happily  and 
oommodiously  interchanged.  They  have  kept  Europe  divided  into  a  number  of 
separate  nations,  holding  easy  intercourse.  Probably,  this  relative  position  has 
been  one  great  cause  of  that  intellectual  activity,  and  those  vigorous  exertions  in 
all  liberal  and  ingenious  arts,  which  have  raised  this  part  of  the  globe  to  so  high 
a  pre-eminence.  The  immense  inland  pUiins  of  Russia  and  Poland,  presenting  an 
aspect  wholly  Asiatic,  remained,  even  afler  the  civilization  and  improvement  of 
all  western  Europe,  sunk  in  the  deepest  barbarism,  firom  which  they  are  but 
slowly  and  with  difficulty  emerging. 

The  surface  of  Europe  is  very  diversified.  Its  mountains  do  not  reach  that  stu- 
pendous height,  nor  stretch  in  such  unbroken  chains,  as  those  of  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica. The  principal  ranges  of  mountains  are  the  Scandinavian,  or  Dofrafield 
range,  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Carpathians.  The  Soandinavian  chain 
commences  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Norway,  and,  running  north,  soon  becomes 
the  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  Pyrenees  run  in  an  easterly 
direction,  from  the  southern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain.  The  Alps,  the  loftiest  mountains 
in  Europe,  form  the  western  and  northern  boundary  of  Italy,  separating  it  from 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  The  Apennines  commence  near  the  Medi- 
terranean, at  the  south-western  extremity,  and  pursuing  an  easterly  course  around 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  turn  to  the  south-east,  and  pass  in  Uiat  direction  to  the  south- 1 
ern  extremity  of  Italy.  The  Carpathian  Mountains  encircle  Hungary  on  three  | 
sides,  separating  it  f^m  Germany  on  the  north-west,  ilrom  Galicia  on  the  north- 1 
east,  and  from  Turkey  on  the  south-east  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range ' 
a  branch  proceeds  in  a  southerly  direction  across  the  Danube,  to  the  centre  of  Eu- 
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ropean  Tarkey,  connectiDg  the  Carpathian  Mountains  with  the  great  eastern 
branch  of  the  Alps. 

The  rivers  of  Europe  are  numerous,  but  none  of  them  of  the  very  first  magni* 
tttde.  "The  two  largest  flow  through  the  great  eastern  plain,  a  semi-Asiatic  region* 
and  terminate  in  distant  and  interior  seas,  where  they  contribute  little  to  commer- 
cial intercourse.  The  Volga,  which  alone  can  come  into  rivalry  with  the  great 
rivers  of  Asia,  passes  the  Asiatic  limit,  where  it  spreads  into  the  great  interior 
expanse  of  the  Caspian.  The  Black  Sea  absorbs  the  other  rivers  ^m  the  great 
plain  of  Russia  and  Poland :  it  receives  also  the  noble  stream  of  the  Danube, 
which  belongs  indeed  to  the  central  region  of  Europe ;  but  directing  its  lower 
course  through  barbarous  and  uncultivated  regions,  and  terminating  in  Uiis  distant 
receptacle,  it  conduces  only  in  a  secondary  degree  to  the  distribution  of  wealth 
and  plenty  tlirough  the  continent  Western  Europe  is  too  much  broken  into  sepa- 
rate portions,  and  crossed  by  high  mountain  barriers,  to  allow  to  its  rivers  a  length 
of  more  than  from  400  to  600  miles ;  and  they  have  usually  their  entire  coarse 
through  a  single  country.  The  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder,  through  Ger- 
many ;  the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Garonne,  through  France ;  the  Po  throueb 
Italy;  the  Ebro,  the  Douro,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Guadalquivir,  through  Spain. 
The  northern  rivers  of  Britain  a^d  Scandinavia,  restricted  to  a  still  narrower  field, 
seldom  accomplish  as  long  a  course  as  200  mile&  Yet,  though  Europe  does  not 
present  the  grand  rivers  which  distinguish  the  greater  continents,  it  is  on  the 
whole  happily  and  commodiously  watered.  Almost  every  part  of  it  enjoys  the 
benefit  of  river  communication ;  it  is  neither  overspread  by  the  dreary  swamps  of 
America,  nor  the  sandy  deserts  which  render  uninhabitable  so  great  a  part  of  Asia 
and  Afirica. 

The  lakes  of  Europe  are  chiefly  enclosed  within  its  mountain  regions ;  but  few 
of  them  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  rank  as  inland  seas.  Those  alone  entitled 
to  this  distinction  are  the  Ladoga  and  the  Onega,  which,  forming  a  sort  of  conti- 
nuation of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  being  situated  in  bleak  and  frozen  regions, 
minister  verv  little  to  internal  intercourse.  The  others  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
Wenner  and  Wetter,  in  Sweden;  the  Swiss  lakes  of  Geneva,  Lucerne,  and  Con- 
stance; the  Flatten  Sea  or  Lake,  in  Austria;  and  the  Lakes  Garda,  Come,  and 
Maggiore,  in  Italy,  &c. 

The  European  soil  is  distinguished  for  productions,  perhaps  surpassing  in  valae 
those  of  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  Grain,  of  one  description  or  another,  is 
raised  over  its  whole  surface,  excepting  in  the  extreme  north ;  wines  throughout 
all  its  southern  kingdoma  In  hemp,  flax,  and  wool,  those  staple  materials  of 
clothing,  Europe  is  equally  pre-eminent  Silk,  another  valuable  commodity,  it 
produces  copiously,  though  not  so  as  to  be  independent  of  supplies  from  India  and 
China.  Except  the  horse  and  the  camel,  for  which  Asia  is  renowned,  Europe  con- 
tains the  most  valuable  as  well  as  the  most  numerous  breeds  of  domestic  animals. 
Its  northern  forests  produce  the  finest  timber  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of 
the  teak ;  and  its  iron,  the  most  useful  of  metals,  surpasses  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world :  but  all  the  more  precious  substances,  gold,  silver,  pearls,  jewels,  exist  in 
an  extent  so  limited  as  scarcely  to  be  deserving  of  mention.  The  cultivation  of 
the  soil  is  carried  on  with  much  greater  diligence  than  in  any  countries  except  in 
the  south-east  of  Asia,  while  in  science,  skill,  and  the  extent  of  capital  employed 
upon  it,  European  agriculture  is  quite  unrivalled. 

In  manufacturing  industry,  this  quarter  of  the  world  has,  within  these  few  cen- 
turies, far  surpassed  all  the  others  of  the  globe.  The  looms  and  workshops  of 
Europe  yield  a  variety  of  fine  and  beautiful  fabrics,  in  such  profusion,  and  at  so 
cheap  a  rate,  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  class  of  society. 
This  continent  thus  clothes  all  the  young  nations  which  have  issued  from  her  own 
bosom,  and  which  fill  nearly  two  entire  quarters  of  the  habitable  earth. 
.  Commerce,  on  so  great  a  scale  as  to  connect  together  the  distant  quarters  of  the 
world,  csn  hardly  be  said  to  exist  out  of  Europe.  European  vessels  are  found  in 
the  utmost  bounds  of  Asia  and  America,  in  the  snowy  regions  of  either  pole,  and 
I  crowding  the  ports  of  the  Austral  continent.  "Hiere  is  not  now  a  place  on  earth, 
I  however  remote,  aflbrding  any  scope  for  the  employment  of  commercial  capital. 
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which  b  not  immediately  filled  with  the  same  promptitude  as  if  it  had  been  aibi- 
ated  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  The  ahips  of  that  continent  exceed  thoee  of  all  the 
others  in  number  and  dimensions,  and  are  more  skilfully  navigated^  with  the 
exception  of  those  States  in  the  Western  Continent  colonized  by  Europeans,  which 
are  beginning  to  form  a  commercial  and  maritime  system,  modelled  on  that  of 
Europe — a  system  which  may  one  day  surpass  the  (Mrigmal. 

The  population  of  Europe,  though  more  closely  calculated  than  that  of  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe,  is  yet  far  fi^m  being  ascertained  on  data  that  are  very  pre- 
cise. In  regard  to  some  districts,  and  in  particular  to  the  whole  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  no  census  {las  ever  been  instituted ;  in  others,  the  computation  is  founded 
only  on  the  number  of  houses :  and  in  some,  ten,  twenty,  and  thir^  years  have 
elapsed  since  any  was-  attempted.  At  the  present  time  the  population  of  the 
whole  continent,  and  including  all  the  different  races,  is  estimated  l^  the  btet 
writers  at  from  225  to  230  millions. 

The  people  of  Europe  are  divided  chiefly  into  three  great  races,  which  differ,  to 
a  very  marked  degree,  in  language,  political  situation,  and  habits  of  life;  These 
are  the  Sclavonic,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Romish. 

The  Sclavonic  races  consist  of  about  twenty-five  millions  of  Russians,  ten  mil- 
lions of  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  Letts,  and  about  ten  millions  of  other  races,  known 
under  the  names  of  Windes,  Tcheches,  Slawakes,  Croats,  Morlachians,  which 
have  found  their  way  into  eastern  Germany,  Hungary,  and  lUyna.  The  Sclavo* 
nians  are,  in  general,  less  improved  than  other  Europeans.  They  have  only  some 
in&iR  fi>rm8  of  art  and  literature,  which  have  sprung  up  firom  the  imitatkm  of 
those  of  the  eastern  nations.  They  are  generally  subjected  to  absolute  monarchy, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  only  beginning  to  emerge  firom  the  degrading 
condition  of  personal  slavery.  The  majority  profess  that  form  of  Christianity 
acknowledgea  by  the  Greek  Church.  Yet  they  are  a  brave,  enterprising,  and 
persevering  race,  and  have  established  themselves  as  a  ruling  and  conquering 
people,  in  reference  to  all  the  contiguous  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  Teutonic  race  occupies  generally  the  centre  and  north  of  Europe;  besides 
Germany,  their  original  seat,  they  have  filled  the  greater  part  of  Scandinavia,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain,  and  may  be  reckoned  at  fifty  millions.  The  Teu- 
tonic people  generally  are  brave,  hardy,  intelligent,  and  industrious,  though  some- 
what blunt  and  unpolished.  All  the  sciences,  and  even  the  arts,  both  usefiil  and 
ornamental,  have  been  carried  among  them  to  the  highest  perfection;  yet  they 
are  accused  of  wanting  some  of  the  graces  and  elegancies  which  embellish  the 
courts  and  fiishionable  circles  of  the  south,  by  whom  they  are  treated  as  semi- 
barbarians.  A  great  majority  of  the  Teutonic  nations  are  Protestants ;  and  that 
profession  is  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  them,  and  to  the  nations  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  world  who  have  sprung  from  them. 

The  race  called  Romish  comprehends  the  modem  inhabitants  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain.  They  were  the  most  early  civilized  of  the  modern  nations,  and  have 
carried  the  polish  of  manners  and  the  cultivation  of  the  elegant  arts  to  a  higher 
pitch  than  any  other  known  nation.  In  solid  energy  and  intelligence,  they 
scarcelv  equal  the  Teutonic  nations.  The  Roman  Cauolic  is  the  ruling  religion 
in  all  these  countries,  and  has  among  them  her  metropolitan  seat 

Certain  interesting  and  antique  races  inhabit  the  rude  and  mountainous  ex- 
tremities of  Europe.  They  are  the  Gael,  the  Cymri,  and  the  Bssqnes,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Celts,  the  most  ancient  posseasors  of  western  Europe.  The  first 
inhabit  the  chief  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  the  Cymri, 
partly  Wales  and  Britany,  and  partly  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  where  they  are  caJled  &isque&  Having  retained  their  habits  and  lan- 
guage during  many  ages,  they  cheridi  a  fond  attachment  to  antiquity,  and  trace 
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their  pedigree  higher  than  any  of  the  Romish  or  Teutonic  nobles.  They  are 
bably  about  6,830,000  in  number,  of  which  the  Gael  am*ount  to  4,500,000, 
Cymri  1,700,000,  and  the  Basques  630,000. 

The  Greeks,  once  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  races,  are  spread  through  di& 
ferent  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Depressed  by  two  thousand  years  of  slavery, 
they  had  ceased  to  display  those  high  attributes  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
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maokind ;  bat  the  pfospectB  of  indepeodeiiee  whieh  they  hare  now  opened  for 
thexneelvee,  affind  some  hope  that  thej  may  regain  their  place  in  the  scale  of  na- 
tions. Their  number  may  be  about  2»100,000.  The  Jews,  that  singularly  inte- 
resting people,  are  spread  through  all  Europis,  but  especially  the  eastern  countries, 
Poland,  Russia,  and  Turkey :  they  are  8ttpp38ed  rather  to  exceed  2,000,000.  The 
Gypsies,  in  an  humbler  sphere,  are  widely  scattered  over  all  Europe,  to  the  sap- 
posed  number  t>f  840,000;  a  wild,  roaming,  demi-saTsge  race,  of  unknown  origin, 
but  probably  Asiatic  rather  than  Egyptian.  Other  races  are,  the  Turks,  the 
ruling  people  in  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  and  the  Magyars,  who  preyail  in  Hnngaiy 
and  Transylvania,  are  originally  Asiatic.  The  former  amount*  to  3,250,000,  and 
the  ktter  to  3,000,000.  ^  | 

The  religion  of  Europe  is  almost  entirely  monotheistic.  A  mere  handful  of 
pagans,  the  Samoyeds,  are  found  in  its  norUiHeasiem  extremity,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Icy  Sea.  Europe  is  almost  entirely  Christian ;  and  the  small  population  of 
Mahomedans  who  have  found  their  way  into  it  consist  of  Asiatic  races,  Turks,  and 
Tartars.  The  Jews,  however  generally  difiiised,  have  nowhere  a  national  church, 
nor  are  they,  in  any  nation,  fully  identified  witli  the  body  of  the  people.  The 
Christians  of  Europe  are  divided  mto  three  great  churches,  the  Greek,  the  Latin 
or  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Protestant 

in  learning,  art,  science,  and  all  the  pursuits  which  develope  the  intellectual 
nature  of  man,  and  which  refine  and  enlarge  his  ideas,  Europe  has  for  surpassed 
every  other  continent  The  empires  of  southern  and  eastern  Asia  alone  ha^  an 
ancient  traditional  literature  of  which  the  remains  are  yet  preserved.  But,  be- 
sides being  now  in  a  very  decayed  state,  it  never  included  any  authentic  history, 
sound  phSosophy,  or  accurate  knowledge  of  nature.  An  extravagant,  though 
sometimes  poetical  mythology,  proverbial  maxims  of  wisdom,  and  a  poetry  replete 
with  bold  and  hyperbolical  images,  compose  almost  its  entire  circle.  The  science 
of  Europe  has  been  employed  with  equal  success  in  exploring  the  most  distant 
regions  of  the  universe,  and  in  improving  the  condition  of  man  in  societv. 

The  invention  of  printing,  and  the  consequent  general  diflusion  of  inu»tnation 
among  all  classes,  are  features  especially  European.  By  their  means,  in  its  en- 
lightened countries,  the  essential  branches  of  knowledge  are  now  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  humblest  classes,  and  even  the  highest  branches  are  not  abso- 
lutely beyond  their  attainment  The  endowments  for  the  support  of  learning  are 
very  extensive,  founded  in  a  great  measure  during  the  middle  ages,  and  bearing 
some  stamp  of  the  then  infant  state  of  literature ;  but  they  are  now  adapting 
themselves  to  modem  improvements.  The  extensive  and  extending  institutions 
for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders  have  produced  a  general  diffusion  of  intel- 
ligence, to  which,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  if  we  except  America,  there  is 
nothing  analogous. 

The  political  state  of  Europe  is  also  peculiarly  fortunate.  Elsewhere,  with 
rare  exceptions,  a  turbulent  anarchy  prevails,  or  vast  empires  are  subjected  to  the 
absolute  sway  of  a  single  despot  It  is  in  this  continent  onl^  that  the  secret  has 
been  found  out  of  estuilishing  a  regular  and  constitntjonal  liberty,  in  which  the 
extremes  of  tyranny  and  licentiousness  are  equaUy  avoided.  Even  the  absolute 
monarchies  are  generally  administered  with  mildness,  according  to  legal  forms, 
and  afford  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  a  tolerable  security  of  person  and  property. 
The  European  states  have  also  established  among  themselves  a  balance  of  power, 
which  sets  bounds  to  the  encroachments  of  any  particular  state,  and  has  repeat- 
edly rescued  the  whole  continent  from  the  imminent  danger  of  univeml  subjuga- 
tion. The  military  and  navaf  power  has  been  raised  to  a  height  to  which  none  of 
the  other  continenttf  can  offer  any  effectual  resistance.  A  great  proportion  of 
them  has  now  been  conquered,  occupied,  or  colonized  by  Europe ;  and  if  the 
whole  is  not  reduced  under  this  condition,  it  is  only  through  distance  and  exten- 1 
sive  deserti  that  manv  great  countries  still  preserve  their  independence. 

The  native  animals  of  Europe  are  neither  so  varied  nor  so  extensive  as  those 
of  more  genial  climes.  The  most  useful  and  important  of  the  domestic  kinds 
have  been  introduced  from  other  regions.  The  horse,  originally  from  Arabia,  or, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  from  Tartary,  has,  by  cultivation  and  education. 
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been  brooghi  to  a  faigfa  stete  of  perfectioo,  and  has  become  Turiod  in  kind  to  a 
great  extent  The  aaa,  the  dogf  and  cat,  are  alao  believed  to  have  an  eastern 
origin.  The  oz,  one  of  the  moet  valuable  of  nature's  gifts  to  roan,  appears  to 
have  existed  in  a  wild  state  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  bat  whether  as  a  distinct 
species  or  a  mere  variety,  is  still  uncertain.  At  what  time  this  breed  was  exter- 
minated from  the  open  forests  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  confined  to  parks,  in  Bri- 
tain, long  before  the  Reformation.  The  race  is  still  preserved  in  the  ncnrth  of 
England ;  they  are  wholly  white,  with  a  black  muzzle. 

The  domestic  quadrupeds  which  administer  so  much  to  the  necessities  and  hap- 
piness of  the  human  race,  have  been  (particularly  in  Britain)  improved  to  a  high 
degree  of  excellence.  Of  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  hog*  there  is  a  vast  variety, 
each  of  which  possesses  some  valuable  peculiarity  which  renders  them  so  essen- 
tial in  supplying  food  and  clothing  to  man ;  while  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  dog, 
assist  him  in  his  labours  or  protect  hid  property. 

In  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  the  continent,  the  great  white  bear,  more 
truly  perhaps  than  any  other  antarctic  animal,  inhabits  the  shores  of  Nova  2^m- 
bla,  and  is  occasionally  seen  in  other  parts :  it  is  the  same  as  the  American  quad- 
ruped of  the  same  name.  The  oolv  two  European  species  of  this  animal,  the 
brown  and  black  bear,  are  natives  of  the  northern  and  temperate  regions  of  the 
continent  The  latter  differs  from  that  of  America  in  many  essential  noints. 
The  wolf  and  the  fox,  under  different  varieties  or  species,  appear  generally  dis- 
tributed over  Europe.  To  these  may  be  added  the  lynx  and  wild  cat,  as  the  only 
rapacious  or  carnivorous  animals  of  this  region.  The  Ij^nx,  once  common  in  cen- 
tral Europe,  is  now  only  known  in  some  parts  of  Spam,  the  Apennines,  and  in 
the  northern  kingdoms.  The  wild  cat  is  still  said  to  be  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
is  spread  over  many  perts  of  the  continent  The  elk  and  the  reindeer  are  well- 
known  inhabitants  or  the  northern  countries ;  the  latter  giving  place  to  the  fal- 
low deer,  the  stag,  and  the  roebuck,  in  the  midland  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  lofty 
mountains  and  inaccessible  precipices  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  chamois, 
ysard,  and  ibex,  still  live  in  partial  security,  notwithstanding  the  daring  intre- 
pidity of  their  hunters.  The  musmon  is  another  European  quadruped,  deserving 
notice  as  being  generally  considered  the  origin  of  oil  our  domestic  breeds  of 
sheep.  It  appears  still  to  exist  in  a  state  of  nature  among  the  high  mountains  of 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  although  extirpated  upon  the  continent,  is  well  ascer- 
tained to  have  formerly  been  common  in  the  mountains  of  Asturia  in  Spain,  and 
other  parts.  The  beaver  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhiue,  the  Rhone,  the 
Danube,  and  other  of  the  larger  European  rivera  It  is,  however,  uncertain 
whether  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  American  species. 

The  domesticated  birds  of  Europe,  brought  from  other  quarters,  are  the  turkey 
fram  America,  the  peacock  and  common  fowl  from  India,  the  Guinea-fowl  from 
Africa,  and  the  pheasant  from  Asia  Minor.  The  rapacious  birds,  as  in  other  re- 
gions, are  the  smallest  in  number,  but  the  most  formidable  in  strength.  The 
golden,  imperial,  white-tailed,  and  sea  eagle,  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
continent  On  the  highest  summits  of  the  Alps,  and  in  the  vast  forests  which 
clothe  their  sides,  in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  are  found  all  the  four  spe- 
cies of  the  European  vulturot  of  which  the  most  formidable  is  the  bearded  vul- 
ture, or  vulture  of  the  Alpa.  It  is  the  largest  of  European  birds,  being  four  feet 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  its  strength  is  so  great  that  it  attacks  sheep,  lambs,  and 
young  stags,  and  even  the  chamois  and  ibex  fiill  victims  to  its  rapacity.  li  builds 
m  such  inaccessible  precipices  that  its  nest  is  very  rarely  seen.  The  vulture  is 
seldom  found  north  of  the  Alpe,  and  is  most  numerous  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  continent 

The  goshawk  is  found  in  Scotland,  France  and  Germany.    Great  use  was  for- j 
merly  made  of  this  bird  in  falconry.    Many  species  of  owls  are  known  in  Europe  ^ 
also,  crows  of  various  kinds,  many  species  of  woodpecker,  snipe,  grosbeaks,  bull- 
finches, buntings,  finches,  linnets,  larks,  &c.    The  grouse,  of  various  species,  are 
highly  prized  as  game :  the  largest,  the  cock  of  the  rock,  the  size  of  a  small  tur- 
key, IS  found  in  Russia:  the  cock  of  the  wood  is  a  fine  bird,  found  in  the  high 
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mountainoiiB  parts  of  the  continent;  it  Utm  mostly  in  pine  ibraeta  And  upon  the 
leaves  of  fir  trees.    The  partridge  and  quail  are  univeraally  difiiiaed. 

The  bustard,  among  the  largest  of  European  birdsi  being  four  feet  long,  is  com- 
mon in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Turlcey.  These  birds  run  with  great  rapidity,  but  fly 
with  difficulty,  and  are  oflentinies  hunted  by  greyhoundsi  The  beautmi]  wall- 
creeper,  Mrith  its  bright  rosy  wings,  the  golden  oriole,  the  bee<«ater,  the  hoopoo, 
and  the  roller,  four  of  the  most  bMutifiil  European  birds,  are  common  in  Italy  and 
Sicily ;  also  the  pelican,  the  spoonbill,  and  the  flamingo,  although  fiom  their  large 
size  attracting  the  attention  of  sportsmen,  they  are  never  seen  m  any  considerable 
numbers. 

The  seas  and  coasts  of  Europe  abound  to  a  ^eat  extent  with  fish  and  marine 
animals  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  exist  m  vast  numbers,  and  are  of  great 
importance  in  a  national  point  of  view,  afibrding  ibod  and  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  fishermen :  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  codfish  on  the  shores  of 
Norway,  and  the  herring  of  the  British  coast  The  countless  myriads  of  these ! 
fish  which  visit  annually  the  northern  shores  of  Europe,  migmte  from  the  Arctic  | 
Seas,  and  appear  off  the  Shetland  Isles  in  April  and  May.  These  are  only  the 
forerunners  of  the  grand  division,  which  comes  in  June ;  and  their  appearance  is 
marked  by  certain  signs,  and  by  the  numbers  of  birds  which  follow  to  prey  upon 
th3m;  but  when  the  main  body  approaches,  its  breadth  and  depth  are  such  as  to 
alter  the  very  appearance  of  the  ocean.  It  is  divided  into  distinct  columns  of  five 
or  six  miles  in  length  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  and  they  drive  the  water  before 
them  with  a  kind  of  rippling.  Sometimes  they  sink  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
then  rise  to  gain  the  sorfiice,  and  in  bright  weather  reflect  a  variety  of  splendid 
colours,  like  a  field  of  the  most  precious  gems. 

The  pilchards,  on  the  southern  coast  of  England,  and  the  sardines,  on  that  of 
France,  are  fishod  to  a  great  extent  The  herring  is  but  little  if  at  all  known  on 
the  Mediterranean;  a  substitute,  however,  exists  in  the  enormous  shoals  of  ancho- 
vies found  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  which  employ  annually  in 
their  capture  and  preparation  a  great  number  of  persons,  and  the  exportation  of 
this  highly-flavoured  little  fish  to  all  parts  of  the  world  creates  an  important 
branch  of  permanent  commerce.  The  tunny  fishery  is  peculiar  to  SicUy  and 
Malta,  but  is  not  pursued  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly. 

Europe,  considered  in  regard  to  its  languages,  comprehends  the  whole  globe, 
through  those  immense  colonies  which  have  l^en  founded  by  the  nation^  <?  this 
continent  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  present  European  languages  may  be  referred  to  four  stocks:  the  Teutonic, 
the  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  and  Latin.  The  English,  Grerman,  Dutch,  Danish,  Norwe- 
gian, Swedish,  and  Iceland,  are  of  Teutonic  origin. 

The  Celtic  languages  are  the  Gaelic,  spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
Hebrides,  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man ;  the  Cymbric,  used  in 
Wales ;  the  Low  Breton,  in  France ;  and  the  Basque,  in  the  south  of  France  and 
the  north  of  Spain. 

The  languages  of  Russia,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  parts  of  Hungary,  are  all  dia- 
lects of  the  Sclavonic ;  and  those  derived  from  the  Latin  are  the  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, Italian,  and  French. 

The  Spanish  or  Castilian  language  is  spoken  nearly  all  over  Spain,  and  the 
present  and  former  colonies  of  that  nation  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  very 
rich,  harmonious,  and  dignified.  The  written  and  polished  language  is  almost 
identical  with  the  Portuguese,  and  differs  but  little  from  the  Italian.  The  latter 
is  esteemed  the  most  melodious  language  of  Europe,  and  is  superior  to  any  other 
in  music  and  poetry.  There  are  several  dialects  of  it;  in  Tuscany  it  is  found  in 
its  greatest  purity ;  in  Naples  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  corrupted ;  and  Venice  has 
its  own  peculiar  dialect,  which  excels  in  softness. 

The  French  language  is  considered  the  most  refined  of  any  in  Europe.  It  is 
well  adapted  for  conversation,  and  has  gradually  become  the  language  of  courts 
and  of  diplomacy,  and  is  understood  by  the  superior  classes  of  society  in  greater 
extent  than  any  other.    Its  dialects  are  numeroua 

The  English,  spoken  in  England,  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  British 
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Cokmies  in  diflferent  quartera  of  the  world,  and  in  the  United  States,  is  the  sim- 
plest and  most  monosj^llabic  of  all  the  European  idioms,  and  it  is  also  that  of 
which  the  pronunciation  differs  most  fiom  the  orthography.  The  English  lan- 
guage occupies  one  of  the  most  eminent  places  in  European  literature.  It  is  com- 
parable with  any  of  them  in  elegance,  and  perhaps  surpasses  them  all  in  energy. 
It  is  no  less  graceful  than  concise ;  its  poetry  in  at  once  manly  and  harmonious ; 
•nd,  like  that  of  the  cognate  languages  of  the  north,  is  admirably  adapted  to  depict 
the  sublimities  of  nature,  and  pourtray  the  stronger  passions.  As  the  language 
of  political  and  parliamentary  eloquence,  it  is  without  a  rival.  It  is  spoken  by  the 
greatest  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World. 

The  German  language  preyails  in  all  the  German  States,  in  Switzerland,  and 
also  in  some  parts  of  Russia.  It  has  a  number  of  dialects,  and  is  divided  into  the 
Upper  German,  spoken  in  the  southern  parts,  the  Low  German  of  the  northern 
parts,  and  the  High  German,  which  is  exclusively  the  language  of  books  and 
refined  society,  and  is  common  to  all  well-educated  Germans ;  it  ranks  also  as  the 
learned  language  of  the  north  and  great  part  of  the  east  of  Europe.  The  literature 
of  Germany,  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  its  productions,  rivals  those  of  France  and 
England,  and  surpasses  them  in  abundance.  The  German  is  the  richest  in  words 
of  any  language  in  Europe;  and  this  distinction  it  owes  to  the  great  number  of  its 
monosyllabic  roots,  with  which  it  creates  new  terms  ad  infinitum,  by  derivation 
and  composition.  The  Dutch,  a  derivative  from  the  German,  is  the  language  of 
Holland  and  of  her  colonies. 

The  Ruski,  or  Modem  Russian,  is  spoken  throughout  the  Russian  Empire,  also 
in  parts  of  Galicia  and  Hungary.  It  is  only  since  the  reign  of  the  Czar  Peter 
that  it  has  become  the  language  of  literature  and  of  business :  it  has  several  dia- 
lects. The  Polish  is  the  national  language  of  the  nobility  and  the  commonalty  in 
all  the  countries  formerly  belonging  to  Poland ;  its  dialects  are  various.  The 
preference  given  to  Latin  in  the  latter  country  long  retarded  this  language. 

Europe  is  politically  divided  into  61  independent  States,  of  which  some  of  the 
smaller  are  only  nommally  so,  being  in  a  measure  more  or  less  controlled  by  the 
larger  and  more  powerful  States  in  their  vicinity.  Of  these,  three  are  styled  em- 
jrire* — Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey ;  sixteen  kingdoms — Bavaria,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, France,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Greece,  Hanover,  Holland,  Naples,  Por- 
tugal, Prussia,  Sardinia,  Saxony,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Wirtemberg ; 
seven  graitd  dtichiea — Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  MecK- 
lenbarg-Strelitz,  Oldenburg,  Saxe  Weimar,  and  Tuscany ;  one  electorate — Hesse 
Cassel ;  eleven  duchies — AnhaltrBemburg,  Anhalt-Cothen,  Anbalt-Dessau,  Bruns- 
wick, Lucca,  Modena,  Nassau,  Parma,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Ck>burg-Gotha,  and 
Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghausen ;  one  landgraviate  —  Hesse-Homburg ;  eleven 
principaliiies — Hohenzollem-Hechingen,  Hohenzollern-  Sigmaringen,  Leichten- 
stein,  Lippc-Detmold,  Lippe-Schauenburg,  Monaco,  Reuss-Greitz,  Reuss-Schleitz, 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Schwarzburg-Sondersbausen,  and  Waldeck ;  one  lord- 
ship— Kniphausen ;  one  ecclesiastical  slate — The  States  of  the  Church ;  and  nine 
republics — Switzerland,  Ionian  Islands,  San  Marino,  Andorra,  Cracow,  and  the 
Free  Cities  of  Germany,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubeck,  and  Frankfort. 


I 


SWEDEN   AND   NORWAY. 

SwsDEN  and  Norway,  now  united  into  one  kingdom,  form  an  extensive  region, 
stretching  from  the  utmost  verge  of  the  temperate  zone  far  into  the  frozen  range 
of  the  arctic  circle.  Along  the  north  and  west  stretch  the  wide  shores  of  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  so  far  as  yet  known.  The  south-west  point  of  the  kingdom  borders 
on  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean.  The  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  en- 
close it  on  the  south  and  east;  so  that  it  forms  an  immense  peninsula.  The 
isthmus  by  which  it  is  joined  to  Russia  is  above  200  miles  broad,  but  so  closely 
barred  by  mountains  and  frozen  plains,  that  the  kingdom  is  nearly  inaccessible. 
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tlements,  which,  behi^  taken  under  the  control  of  the  crown  OBlil  the  snppfeBnoB 
of  SponiiBh  authority  m  America,  have  &llen  into  decay,  and  do  not  at  tb»  tifloe 
pn^bly  contain  the  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  their  dm  of  prosperity. 

The  principal  town  in  the  miiwiops  is  San  Fraaeisco  Boija,  contaiaiafi^  about 
1300  inhabitantai 


PATAGONIA. 

Pataiooiiia  is  in  fall  poseeeBion  of  an  Indian  race,  all  cnoonted  on  boiaebaek, 
and  in  habits  and  aspect  closely  resembling  those  who  desolate  the  Pampas.  They 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  navigators  by  their  size,  and  have  been  actually  re- 
ported as  a  nation  of  giants.  Altlmgh  this  be  exaggerated,  yet  they  really  seem 
tali  above  the  ordinary  standard.  They  are  deecritod  to  be  excellent  hioraeraen. 
The  eastern  coast  of  this  country  is  bordered  by  a  prolongation  of  the  Andes ;  but 
these  mountains,  after  passing  Chili,  display  no  longer  that  stupendous  elevation 
which  has  marked  so  great  a  portion  of  their  range.  Their  general  height  from 
thence  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  3000  feet,  though 
some  peaks  rise  to  5000  or  6000,  when  they  wear  a  moat  dreary  aspect,  being 
covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  This  part  of  the  chain  has  no  valley  inter- 
posed between  it  and  the  ocean,  whose  stormy  waves  beat  direct  against  its  clifis, 
and  have  furrowed  the  land  into  almost  numberless  ishinds,  separated  from  the 
continent  and  each  other  by  long  and  narrow  channels^  One  continental  penin- 
sula alone,  that  of  Tres  Montes,  is  said  to  be  directly  exposed  to  the  waves  of  the 
Pacific  Of  these  isles,  the  largest  and  most  northerly,  called  Wellington,  is 
separated  from  the  continent  hy  the  channel  of  Mesier,  160  miles  long,  whose 
shores  are  bordered  by  low  hills,  covered  with  thick  woods.  To  the  southward  is 
the  archipelago  of  Madre  de  Dies,  which  is  little  known ;  but  the  channel  oi 
Concepcion,  which  divides  it  from  the  continent,  is  broad  and  safe,  and  the  oppo- 
site coast  deeply  indented  with  bays,  the  principal  of  which,  called  St  Andrew,  is 
terminated  by  abrupt  mountains,  covered  i>y  enormous  glaciers.  Next  follows 
Hanover  Island,  of  considerable  extent,  and  to  the  south  of  it  a  numerous  group, 
called  the  Archipelago  of  Queen  Adelaide,  which  borders  on  the  Straits  <?  Ma- 
gellan. 

Opposite  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  American  coast  extends  the  dreary 
region  of  Tierra  del  Foega  Narrow  straits,  crowded  with  islets,  divide  it  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  most  eastern,  and  much  the  largest,  is  called  King 
Charles's  Land ;  the  middle  and  smallest,  Clarence  Island ;  the  most  westerly. 
Desolation  Land.  Between  Tierra  del  Fuego  aiMl  the  continent  extends  the  long 
narrow  winding  strait,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Magellan,  who  by  it  first 
penetrated  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Staten  Land,  another  large  island,  lies  off  the  eastern  coast,  fh>m  which  it  is 
senarated  by  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire.  One  of  the  islands  belonging  to  the  gibnp, 
called  Hermit,  is  remarkable  as  containing  Cape  Horn,  the  most  southerly  point 
of  America,  and  fitcuig  directly  the  wastes  of  the  ocean  which  surround  the  Ant- 
arctic pole.  It  was  once  deemed  ^  infamous  for  tempests;'*  but  it  is  now  fbund 
that  in  a  proper  season  Cape  Horn  may  be  passed  with  little  danger,  and  it  is 
commonljT  proferred  to  the  windrog  and  difficult  channel  of  Magellan.  The 
Petcherais,  who  inhabit  Tierra  del  i^lego,  are  a  handfiil  of  miserable  savages,  in 
the  lowest  state  of  wretchedness,  and  subsisting  solely  by  the  shell-fish  which 
they  pick  up  on  the 'Shore.  The  Spaniards  made  an  early  attempt  to  form  a  set- 
tlement at  Port  Famine,  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  but  could  not  maintain  it 

The  eastern  coast  of  Patagonia  is  comparatively  low.  That  immediately  north 
of  the  straits  is  covered  in  a  great  measure  with  extensive  plains,  or  pampas ;  but 
from  Port  St  Julian,  in  about  49^  S.  lat  to  44°,  it  is  broken  by  considerable  emf- 
nencea  Ports  Desire,  St  Julian,  and  Santa  Cruz,  afford  tolerable  apchorage, 
often  resorted  to  by  vessels  destined  for  the  southern  fishery.  The  natives  are 
seldom  seen  on  this  coast,  which  they  are  said  to  fi^quent  only  for  the  purpose  of 
interring  their  dead. 
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Euson,  tfaoagh  it  is  tho  least  of  those  four  great  divisions  of  the  g\6be  to 
which  geographers  have  applied  tho  iiame  of  Contineats,  holds  the  second  place 
in  the  scale  of  population,  and  the  first  in  importance,  whether  considered  with 
respect  to  itself  or  to  its  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  the  theatre  most 
crowded  with  civil  and  political  events.  Here  the  moral  perceptions,  tho  mental 
powers,  and  the  physical  energies  of  man  have  made  the  greatest  progress ;  here 
nits,  sciences,  and  civilization  have  flourished  and  continue  to  flourish  in  unri- 
valled splendour;  and  here  too,  man  enjoys  all  that  superiority  which  these  attain- 
ments so  pre-eminently  confer. 

Europe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Atlantic.  On  the  south,  the  grand  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean  divides  it  from 
Africa ;  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  with  its  subordinate  branch,  connected  only 
by  a  narrow  strait,  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  divides  it  from  a  great  part  of  Asia. 
Between  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Northern  Ocean  is  an 
interval  of  1400  or  1600  miles  of  land,  forminff  the  eastern  boundary  of  Europe, 
of  which  about  one-half  is  occupied  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  the  remainder  by 
the  Rivers  Volga  and  Don.  The  length  of  Europe,  from  the  western  part  of  Por- 
tugal to  the  Ural  Mountains  on  the  east,  is  about  3300  miles ;  and  fix)m  the  North 
Cape  in  Norway,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Greece,  2350;  the  area  being  about 
3,250,000  square  milea 

The  form  of  this  continent  b  singularly  broken  and  varied.  While  Asia,  Af* 
rica,  and  the  two  Americas  are  each  formed  into  a  vast  inland  expanse,  Europe  b 
split  into  many  distinct  portions ;  peninsulas,  large  islands,  and  kingdoms,  with 
extended  and  winding  coasts.  This  form  arises  chiefly  out  of  its  inland  seas, 
which  penetrate  farther,  and  are  more  deeply  embayed,  than  those  of  an^  other 
pert  of  the  globe.  Numerous  jgulfs,  scarcely  secondary  in  magnitude  and  import- 
ance, branch  out  from  them.  The  mountains  and  the  plains  o?  Europe  do  not  dis- 
play those  immense  unbroken  groups,  or  those  level  and  almost  endless  expanses, 
which  give  so  vast  and  monotonous  a  character  to  the  interior  regions  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  In  general  they  are  separated  into  smaller  portions,  and  are  happily  and 
commodiously  interchanged.  They  have  kept  Europe  divided  into  a  number  of 
separate  nations,  holding  easy  intercourse.  Probably,  this  relative  position  has 
been  one  great  cause  of  that  intellectual  activity,  and  those  vigorous  exertions  in 
all  liberal  and  ingenious  arts,  which  have  raised  this  part  of  the  globe  to  so  high 
a  pre-eminence.  The  immense  inland  plains  of  Russia  and  Poland,  presenting  an 
aspect  wholly  Asiatic,  remained,  even  after  the  civilization  and  improvement  of 
all  western  Europe,  sunk  in  the  deepest  barbarism,  firom  which  they  are  but 
slowly  and  with  difficulty  emerging. 

The  surface  of  Europe  is  very  diversified.  Its  mountains  do  not  reach  that  stu- 
pendous height,  nor  stretch  in  such  unbroken  chains,  as  those  of  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica. The  principal  ranges  of  mountains  are  the  Scandinavian,  or  Dofirafield 
range,  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Carpathians.  The  Soandinavian  chain 
commences  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Norway,  and,  running  north,  soon  becomes 
the  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  Pyrenees  run  in  an  easterly 
direction,  from  the  southern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain.  The  Alps,  the  loftiest  mountains 
in  Europe,  form  the  western  and  northern  boundary  of  Italy,  separating  it  from 
FVance,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  The  Apennines  commence  near  the  Medi- 
terranean, at  the  south-western  extremity,  and  pursuing  an  easterly  course  around 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  turn  to  the  south-east,  and  pass  in  that  direction  to  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Italy.  The  Carpathian  Mountains  encircle  Hungary  on  three 
sides,  separating  it  horn  Germany  on  the  north-west,  fVom  Galicia  on  the  north- 
east, and  from  Turkey  on  the  southneast  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range 
a  branch  proceeds  in  a  southerly  direction  across  the  Danube,  to  the  centre  of  Eu- 
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ropean  Turkey,  connectiDg  the  Carpathian  Mountaixu  with  the  great  eastern 
branch  of  the  Alpa. 

The  rivers  (^Europe  are  numeroas,  but  none  of  them  of  the  yery  first  magni- 
tude. "The  two  largest  flow  through  the  great  eastern  plain,  a  semi-Asiatic  region, 
and  terminate  in  distant  and  interior  seas,  where  thej  contribute  little  to  commer- 
cial intercourse.  The  Volga,  which  alone  can  come  into  rivaliy  with  the  great 
rivers  of  Asia,  passes  the  Asiatic  limit,  where  it  spreads  into  the  great  interior 
expanse  of  the  Caspian.  The  BUck  Sea  absorbs  the  other  rivers  from  the  great 
plain  of  Russia  and  Poland :  it  receives  also  the  noble  stream  of  the  Danube, 
which  belongs  indeed  to  the  central  region  of  Europe ;  but  directing  its  lower 
course  through  barbarous  and  uncultivated  regions,  and  terminating  in  Uiis  distant 
receptacle,  it  conduces  only  in  a  secondary  degree  to  the  distribution  of  wealth 
and  plenty  Uirough  the  continent  Western  Europe  is  too  much  broken  into  sepa- 
rate portions,  and  crossed  by  high  mountain  barriers,  to  allow  to  its  rivers  a  length 
of  more  than  from  400  to  600  miles ;  and  they  have  usually  their  entire  course 
through  a  single  country.  The  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder,  through  Ger- 
many ;  the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Garonne,  through  France ;  the  Po  through 
Italy;  the  Ebro,  the  Douro,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Guadalquivir,  through  Spain. 
The  northern  rivers  of  Britain  asd  Scandinavia,  restricted  to  a  still  narrower  field, 
seldom  accomplish  as  long  a  course  as  200  mile&  Yet,  though  Europe  does  not 
present  the  grand  rivers  which  distinguish  the  greater  continents,  it  is  on  the 
whole  happily  and  commodiously  watered.  Almost  every  part  of  it  enjoys  the 
benefit  of  river  communication ;  it  is  neither  overspread  by  the  dreary  swamps  of 
America,  nor  the  sandy  deserts  which  render  uninhabitable  so  great  a  part  of  Asia 
and  Africa. 

The  lakes  of  Europe  are  chiefly  enclosed  within  its  mountain  regions ;  but  few 
of  them  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  rank  as  inland  seas.  Those  alone  entitled 
to  this  distinction  are  the  Limoga  and  the  Onega,  which,  forming  a  sort  of  conti- 
nuation of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  being  situated  in  bleak  aiui  frozen  regions, 
minister  very  little  to  internal  intercourse.  The  others  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
Wenner  and  Wetter,  in  Sweden;  the  Swiss  lakes  of  Geneva,  Lucerne,  and  Con- 
stance ;  the  Pktten  Sea  or  Lake,  in  Austria ;  and  the  Lakes  Garda,  Como,  and 
Maggiore,  in  Italy,  &c. 

The  European  soil  is  distinguished  for  productions,  perhaps  surpassing  in  value 
those  of  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  Grain,  of  one  description  or  another*  is 
raised  over  its  whole  surface,  excepting  in  the  extreme  north ;  wines  throughout 
all  its  southern  kingdoms.  In  hemp,  flax,  and  wool,  those  staple  materials  of 
clothing,  Europe  is  equally  pre-eminent  Silk,  another  valuable  commodity,  it 
produces  copiously,  though  not  so  as  to  be  independent  of  supplies  from  India  and 
China.  Except  the  horse  and  the  camel,  for  which  Asia  is  renowned,  Europe  con- 
tains the  most  valuable  as  well  as  the  most  numerous  breeds  of  domestic  animalsL 
Its  northern  forests  produce  the  finest  timber  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of 
the  teak ;  and  its  iron,  the  most  useful  of  metals,  surpasses  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world :  but  all  the  more  precious  substances,  gold,  silver,  pearls,  jewels,  exist  in 
an  extent  so  limited  as  scarcely  to  be  deserving  of  mention.  The  cultivation  t^ 
the  soil  is  carried  on  with  much  greater  diligence  than  in  auy  countries  except  in 
the  south-east  of  Asia,  while  in  science,  skill,  and  the  extent  of  capital  employed 
upon  it,  European  agriculture  is  quite  unrivalled. 

In  manufiicturing  industry,  this  quarter  of  the  world  has,  within  these  few  cen- 
turies, far  surpassed  all  the  others  of  the  globe.  The  looms  and  workshops  oi 
Europe  yield  a  variety  of  fine  and  beautiful  fiibrics,  in  such  profusion,  and  at  so 
cheap  a  rate,  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  class  of  society. 
This  continent  thus  clothes  all  the  young  nations  which  have  issued  from  her  own 
bosom,  and  which  fill  nearly  two  entire  quarters  of  the  habitable  earth. 
.  Commerce,  on  so  great  a  scale  as  to  connect  together  the  distant  quarters  of  the 
world,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  out  of  Europe.  European  vessels  are  found  in 
the  utmost  bounds  of  Asia  and  America,  in  the  snowy  regions  of  either  pole,  and 
crowding  the  ports  of  the  Austral  continent  There  is  not  now  a  place  on  earUi, 
however  remote,  afibrding  any  scope  for  the  employment  of  commercial  capital. 
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which  is  not  immediately  filled  with  the  same  promptitude  as  if  it  had  been  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  Europe.  The  ships  of  that  continent  exceed  those  of  all  the 
others  in  number  and  dimensions,  and  are  more  skilfully  navigfated,  with  the 
exception  of  those  States  in  the  Western  Continent  coloniased  by  Europeans,  which 
are  beginning  to  form  a  commercial  and  maritime  system,  modelled  on  that  of 
Europe — a  system  which  may  one  day  surpass  the  origmal. 

The  population  of  Europe,  though  more  closely  calculated  than  that  of  any  other 
quarter  or  the  globe,  is  yet  far  from  being  ascertained  on  data  that  are  very  pre- 
cise. In  regard  to  some  districts,  and  in  particular  to  the  whole  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  no  census  {las  ever  been  instituted ;  in  others,  the  computation  is  founded 
only  on  the  number  of  houses :  and  in  some,  ten,  twenty,  and  thirtv  years  have 
elapsed  since  any  was-  attempted.  At  the  present  time  the  population  of  the 
whole  continent,  and  including  all  the  different  noes,  is  estimated  l^  the  fatoet 
writers  at  fh)m  225  to  230  millions. 

The  peoole  of  Europe  are  divided  chiefly  into  three  great  races,  which  differ,  to 
a  very  marked  degree,  in  language,  political  situation,  and  habits  of  life.  These 
are  the  Sclavonic,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Romish. 

The  Sclavonic  races  consist  of  about  twenty-five  millions  of  Russians,  ten  mil- 
lions of  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  Letts,  and  about  ten  millions  of  other  races,  known 
under  the  names  of  Windes,  Tcheches,  Slawakes,  Croats,  Morlachians,  which 
have  found  their  way  into  eastern  Grermany,  Hungary,  and  Illyria.  The  SclavO' 
nians  are,  in  general,  less  improved  than  other  Europeans.  They  have  only  some 
infiuA  forms  of  art  and  literature,  which  have  sprung  up  from  the  imitation  of 
those  of  the  eastern  nations.  They  are  generally  subjected  to  absolute  monarchy, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  only  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  degrading 
condition  of  personal  slavery.  The  majority  profess  that  form  of  Christianity 
acknowledgea  by  the  Greek  Church.  Yet  Uiey  are  a  brave,  enterprising,  and 
persevering  race,  and  have  established  themselves  as  a  ruling  and  conquering 
people,  in  reference  to  all  the  contiguous  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  Teutonic  race  occupies  generally  the  centre  and  north  of  Europe ;  besides 
Germany,  their  oxifi^nal  seat,  they  have  filled  the  greater  part  of  Scandinavia,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain,  and  may  be  reckoned  at  fifty  millions.  The  Teu- 
tonic people  generally  are  brave,  hardy,  intelligent,  and  industrious,  though  some- 
what blunt  and  unpolished.  All  the  sciences,  and  even  the  arts,  both  useful  and 
ornamental,  have  been  carried  among  them  to  the  highest  perfection ;  yet  they 
are  accused  of  wanting  some  of  the  graces  and  elegancies  which  embellish  the 
courts  and  fiishionable  circles  of  the  south,  by  whom  they  are  treated  as  semi- 
barbarians.  A  great  majority  of  the  Teutonic  nations  are  Protestants ;  and  that 
profession  is  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  them,  and  to  the  nations  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  world  who  have  sprung  from  them. 

The  race  called  Romish  comprehends  the  modem  inhabitants  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain.  They  were  the  most  early  civilized  of  the  modern  nations,  and  have 
carried  the  polish  of  manners  and  the  cultivation  of  the  elegant  arts  to  a  higher 
pitch  than  any  other  known  nation.  In  solid  energy  ai^  intelligence,  they 
scarcely  equal  the  Teutonic  nations.  The  Roman  Ca&olic  is  the  ruling  religion 
in  all  these  countries,  and  has  among  them  her  metropolitan  seat 

Certain  interesting  and  antique  races  inhabit  the  rude  and  mountainous  ex- 
tremities of  Europe.  They  are  the  Gael,  the  Cymri,  and  the  Bssques,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Celts,  the  most  ancient  possessors  of  western  Europe.  The  first 
inhabit  the  chief  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  the  Cymri, 
partly  Wales  and  Britany,  and  partly  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  where  they  are  called  &isque&  Having  retained  their  habits  and  lan- 
guage during  many  ages,  they  cherish  a  fond  attachment  to  antiquity,  and  trace 
their  pedigree  higher  than  any  of  the  Romish  or  Teutonic  nobles.  They  are  pro- 
bably about  6,83a,000  in  number,  of  which  the  Gael  an&unt  to  4,500,000,  the 
Cymri  1,700.000,  and  the  Basques  630,000. 

I  The  Greeks,  once  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  races,  are  spread  through  dif> 
ferent  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Depressed  by  two  thousand  years  of  slavery, 
they  had  ceased  to  display  those  high  attributes  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
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point  of  union.  The  society  of  Drontbeim  is  always  held  forth  as  representing 
under  the  happiest  light  the  genuine  Norwegian  character ;  its  warmth  of  kind- 
ness, and  generous  hospitality.  Drontheim  is  built  wholly  of  wood,  and  has  in 
consequence  been  seven  times  burnt  to  the  ground ;  vet  the  houses  are  handsome, 
and  ornamented  with  taste.  There  is  a  spacious  palace,  built  wholly  of  tliis  ma- 
terial, and  partaking  its  imperfection.  Droptheim  also  contains  the  remains  of 
a  cathedral,  the  largest  edifice  in  the  country,  and  to  which  the  whole  population 
of  the  north  came  once  in  pilgrimage.  The  environs  are  very  beautiful,  with 
numerous  countnr-seats,  and  lofty  snow-crowned  hills  in  the  distance.  Popolation, 
12,358.  Christiansund  is  also  a  small  sea-port  and  fishing  town  in  this  province. ! 
Beyond  Drontheim  commences  Norrland,  a  district  rather  than  a  province,  the 
name  being  vaguely  applied  to  all  the  north  of  Scandinavia.  Relatively  to  Nor- 
way, it  is  marked  by  an  increasing  severity  of  cold ;  the  mountains,  even  at  3000 
feet  high,  being  capped  with  perpetual  snow,  and  vast  table-plains  or  fields 
remainmg  covered  with  it  during  the  whole  summer.  Grain,  even  of  the  coarsest 
descriptions,  ripens  only  in  a  few  favoured  spots.  The  climate,  however,  is  some- 
what milder  than  that  of  regions  under  the  same  latitude  on  the  Baltic ;  so  that, 
while  the  ports  of  Stockholm  and  Carlscrona  are  shut  during  several  months  of 
the  year,  those  of  Norrland  remain  continually  open.  Yet  in  this  dreary  region 
occurs  a  busy  scene  of  human  action  and  existence.  The  numerous  islands,  and 
the  deep  bays  between  them  and  the  land,  afford  spots  to  which  shoals  of  fish 
come  from  the  farthest  depths  of  the  North  Sea  to  deposit  their  spawn.  During 
the  whole  year,  the  herring  afibrds  a  regular  occupation  to  the  Norrland  boatmen ; 
but  from  February  to  April,  the  shoals,  migrating  from  thence,  and  from  all  the 
surrounding  coasts,  crowd  to  the  Lofibden  Islands,  the  central  seat  of  the  northern 
fishery.  These  islands  form  a  chain  parallel  to  the  land,  and  separated  by  narrow 
channels,  through  which  the  tides  of  the  Northern  Ocean  rush  with  tremendous 
rapidity.  The  Malstrom,  a  fiimcfus  whirlpool,  when  the  tide  is  high,  produces  the 
eflect  of  a  mighty  cataract  Waves  are  seen  struggling  against  waves,  towering 
aloft,  or  wheeling  about  in  whirlpools ;  the  dashing  and  roaring  of  which  are  heand 
many  miles  out  at  sea.  The  produce  of  the  fishery  is  conveyed  to  Bergen  in  a 
great  number  of  little  barks. 


LAPLAND. 

Thb  vast  region  of  lAjiland  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  Scandinavia  by  a  line 
drawn  across  it  nearly  coinciding  with  the  Polar  Circle,  so  as  to  render  it  almost 
entirely  an  arctic  region.  It  consists  partly  of  great  chains  of  mountains,  some 
of  which  are  4000  feet  hiffh,  while  other  extensive  tracts  are  level.  Through 
these  roll  the  Tomea,  the  Lulea,  the  Pitea,  and  other  rivers  of  long  course*  and 
navigable  for  the  few  boats  which  have  any  occasion  to  pass  along  them. 

The  Laplanders  are  a  peculiar  race,  short,  stout,  brown,  with  black  hair,  pointed 
chin,  and  eyes  rendered  weak  by  exposure  to  the  smoke  and  snow.  They  are 
divided  into  the  mountain  or  wandering  Laplanders,  and  those  who  dwell  in  what 
are  called  villages.  The  swifl^footed  rein-deer,  which  they  train  to  draw  them  in 
sledges  over  the  snow,  form  their  riches ;  the  flesh  and  milk  of  these  animals 
compose  their  food,  and  the  skins  their  furniture.  The  tents  of  the  Laplanders 
are  formed  bv  six  beams  of  wood  meeting  nearly  at  top,  covered  with  cloth,  a  flap 
of  which,  left  between  two  of  the  beams,  serves  as  the  door.  The  floor  is  spread 
with  rein-deer  skins,  having  the  hair  upwards,  and  which  thus  serve  for  either 
Wing  or  sitting,  the  tent  being  too  low  to  stand  in,  except  in  one  place.  A  stone 
frame  is  made  in  the  middle,  for  the  fire ;  and  there  is  a  hole  at  the  top,  to  which 
the  smoke  must  find  its  way ;  but  this  it  does  not  eflect  till  it  has  thickly  impreg- 
nated the  whole  tent  with  its  fumes ;  which,  however,  are  valued  as  aflbrding  a 
protection  in  winter  against  the  cold,  and  in  summer  against  the  swarms  of  mus- 
quitoes  with  which,  during  a  period  of  short  and  extreme  heat,  the  air  is  infested. 
'^'^  herds  of  rein-deer  vary  from  300  to  upwards  of  1000,  according  to  the  wealth 
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of  the  poflDCooor.  All  day  the^  wander  over  the  hills,  and  in  the  cveniojf  are 
driven,  not  without  some  occasional  resistance,  into  an  enclosed  park,  where  they 
are  milked.  Each  yields  only  about  a  tea-cupful  of  milk ;  but  rich,  aromatic,  and 
of  exquisite  taste. 

The  Laplanders  travel  ftom  place  to  place,  and  move  their  families,  usually  at 
the  beginning  of  winter  and  summer,  in  sledges  made  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  and 
drawn  by  rein-deer.  These  animals  are  tamed  and  trained  with  considerable  dif^ 
ficulty ;  and  thej  are  sometimes  restive :  but,  in  general,  they  bound  over  hill  and 
dale  with  surporising  celerity.  Their  dress  is  carefully  contrived  ^r  the  purposes 
of  warmth.  The  under  part,  or  shirt,  is  composed  of  sheep's  skm  with  the  wool 
inwards ;  while  the  exterior  coat  is  formed  by  the  skin  of  the  rein-deer,  or  some 
other  animal,  having  the  fur  outwarda  They  add  fur  gloves,  and  a  woollen  pointed 
red  cap. 

The  entire  population  of  Lapland  is  about  60,000,  or  one  inhabitant  to  every 
three  square  miles.  Even  this  scanty  measure  is  supported  on  the  sea-coasts  only 
by  a  supply  of  fish. 

The  Laplanders  are  a  harmless  race,  among  whom  great  crimes  are  unknown. 
Only  one  murder  has  been  heard  of  in  twenty  years ;  and  the  absence  of  thefl  is 
proved  by  that  of  bars,  bolts,  and  other  safeguards.  They  do  not  show  that  open 
hospitality  and  warmth  of  heart,  for  which  rude  nations  are  so  often  celebrated. 
They  are  cold,  shy,  mistrustful,  and  difficult  to  treat  with,  at  least  unless  tobacco 
or  brandy  be  brought  in  as  a  mediator.  They  were  formerly  vexy  superstitious ; 
and  the  Lapland  witches  were  famous  fbr  their  empire  over  the  winds,  which  they 
enclosed  in  bags,  and  sold  to  the  mariner.  The  magic  drum  and  the  enchanted 
chain  are  still  in  occasional  use.  Yet  the  Laplanders  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  are  attentive  to  its  duties,  coming  often  from  vast  distances  to 
attend  divine  service,  though  the  instructions  are  conveyed  to  them  only  through 
the  broken  medium  of  an  interpreter. 

The  sesrcoast  of  Lapland  presents  a  continuation  of  the  same  bold  and  rocky 
features  which  distinguish  that'  of  Norway.  Here,  too,  the  fishery  is  carried  on 
with  activity.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a  Finnish  race,  call^  Quans,  who 
have  pushed  across  lapland,  and  exert  an  activity  unknown  to  the  natives  of  that 
region.  The  Russians  from  Archangel,  also,  not  only  bring  their  meal  to  exchange 
for  fish,  but  carry  on  the  fishery  themselves  to  a  great  extent  In  July  and  Au- 
gust they  cover  with  their  small  three-masted  vessels  all  the  fiords  and  sounds, 
and  throw  out  lines  that  are  sometimes  two  miles  long,  and  contam  600  or  700 
hooks ;  80  that  their  vessels  are  filled  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 

The  government  has  founded,  on  the  large  island  of  Qualoe,  the  town  of  Ham- 
merfest,  one  of  the  most  northern  in  Europe,  and  destined  as  a  rival  to  Archuigel ; 
but  the  settlement  has  never  taken  root  in  this  ungenial  climate,  and  continues 
also,  with  one  exception,  to  be  the  smallest  that  exists.  Mageroe,  the  most  north- 
erly of  the  islands,  consists  of  steep  rocks  rising  perpendicularly  firom  the  sea,  and 
ascended  as  if  by  stairs.  The  northern  point  of  this  island  is  formed  by  the 
North  Cape,  the  grand  boundary  of  the  European  continent,  facing  the  depths  of 
the  Polar  Ocean.  It  consists  of  an  enormous  mass  of  naked  rock,  parted  by  the 
action  of  the  waves  into  pyramidal  cliffii,  down  which  large  fragments  are  conti- 
noally  &lling. 
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Dbnhark  is  ah  ancient  kingdom,  formerly  very  powerful,  holding  sway  over 
the  surrounding  regions,  and,  as  a  predatory  state,  the  terror  of  all  Europe.  Though 
now  reduced  to  the  secondary  rank,  her  situation  renders  her  of  importance  in  the 
general  system  of  the  Continent 

Denmark  consists  mainly  of  an  extensive  peninsula,  shooting  out  firom  the  north- 
nirest  comer  of  Germany,  and  a  cluster  of  large  islands  to  the  east  of  the  P^in* 
sula.  The  Danish  peninsula  is  termed  Jutland ;  and  the  islands  in  the  interior  of 
the  Baltic,  interposed  between  Jutland  and  Scandinavia,  are  Zealand,  Funen, 
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Odeniee,  and  a  few  others  of  smaller  note.  Denmark  holds  also  the  German  ter- 
ritories of  Sleswick  and  Holstein ;  with  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  some 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  remnants  of  her  former  maritime  power ; 
together  with  the  colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea* 

The  extent  of  the  dominicms  of  a  conntry  broken  into  such  a  variety  of  detached 
portions  can  with  difficulty  be  estimated.  The  only  compact  mass  consists  of  Jat* 
land,  Sleswick,  and  Holstein ;  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  North  Sea 
or  Overman  Ocean ;  on  the  east  by  the  sounds  which  form  the  entrance  of  Uie 
Baltic ;  on  the  south  by  the  Elbe.  This  tract  lies  generally  between  S^^  and 
57^°  north  latitude,  and  8^  and  11^  east  longitude.  We  have  thus  a  length  of 
280  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  120.  The  total  area  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  is  aboot 
22,000  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  Denmark  is  nearly  flat ;  forming,  with  the  exception  of  Hol- 
land, the  lowest  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Germany.  The  islands,  in 
particular,  in  many  places,  rise  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
soil,  as  in  the  rest  of  this  plain,  is  frequently  sandy  and  marshy ;  the  climate 
humid,  though  not  liable  to  those  severe  frosts  which  prevail  in  the  interior  of 
Scandinavia.  Hence  it  aflbrds  good  pasturage,  and  its  soil  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  coarser  species  of  grain.  The  insular  and  peninsular  character  of 
her  territory  gives  Denmark  an  extend  of  coast  which  certainly  does  not  fiill  short 
of  600  miles ;  and  there  is  said  to  be  no  part  of  the  land  more  than  ten  miles  dis- 
tant fix>m  the  sea.  This  structure  leaves  no  room  for  the  formation  of  any  rivers 
of  the  least  consequence,  except  the  Eyder  in  Holstein,  and  the  canal  of  Kiel,  by 
which  an  important  communication  is  formed  t)etween  the  ocean  and  the  Baltic 
Jutland  contains  a  number  of  shallow  but  extensive  lakes,  closely  bordering  on  the 
sea,  with  which  they  in  many  places  communicate,  and  may  hence  be  regarded  as 
bays. 

The  agriculture  of  Denmark  is  conducted  under  considerable  disadvantages,  both 
of  climate  and  soil  The  climate,  though  not  subject  to  severe  frost  or  intense 
cold,  is  chill  and  damp ;  and  the  land  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of  sand  and 
marsh.  Every  part  of  the  kingdom,  however,  is  capable  of  some  cultivation,  and 
occasional  tracts  of  luxuriant  fertility  occur.  Such  are  the  islands  of  Zealand, 
Laaland,  and  Falster;  and,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the  sea-coast  of  Sleswick  and 
Holstein ;  for  the  interior  is  arid  and  sandy.  The  industry  of  the  peasant  in  Den- 
mark Proper  suffers  many  severe  checks ;  he  has  been  but  recently  emancipated 
from  personal  bondage,  and 'is  still  subjected  to  many  feudal  usages.  Life-leases, 
under  which  the  payment  is  made  in  produce  or  personal  services,  are  common. 
The  proprietors  are  generally  embarrassed,  and  unable  to  expend  much  on  the 
improvement  of  their  lands.  The  farmers  of  Holstein  and  Sleswick  carry  on  the 
process  of  cultivation  with  great  skill  and  activity.  The  chill  moisture  of  the 
climate  is  less  &vourable  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  than  of  barley,  rye,  and  oats ; 
all  of  which  afford  a  large  surplus  for  exportation.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  also 
an  extensive  branch  of  industry,  though  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  tlie 
improvement  of  the  breeds,  unless  on  Uie  west  coast  of  Sleswick,  cm  whose  moist 
and  rich  meadows  is  produced  what  bears  a  high  reputation  under  the  name  of 
"  Hamburg  bedf."  Over  all  Denmark,  the  produce  of  the  dairy  forms  the  bans  of 
a  large  export  trade. 

The  manufactures  of  Denmark  are  extremely  rude,  and  consbt  chiefly  in  work- 
ing up  the  flax  and  wool  of  the  country  in  a  coarse  form  for  domestic  use.  A 
great  proportion  also  of  the  wool  Is  exported.  Government  have  employed  great 
efibrts  to  raise  Denmark  to  the  rank  of  a  manufacturing  country ;  and  some  fabrics 
in  tiie  diflbrent  kinds  of  cloth,  brandy,  sugar^refining,  dec.,  have,  under  its  patnm- 
age,  been  set  on  foot  in  the  large  towns;  but  these  are  all  languishing,  and  with 
difficulty  support  foreign  competitioo. 

The  commerce  of  Denmark  consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  her  raw  produce,  J 
with  some  colonial  articles  derived  from  her  colonies.    Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and 
rape  seed,  with  butter,  beef,  horses,  and  oxen;  are  the  chief  items  of  export :  the 
whole,  in  1836,  amounted  in  value  to  nearly  i)3,000,000. 
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Denmadc,  from  its  sitaaUon  between  the  northern  and  middle  States,  has  a  con- 
siderable earrying  trade  of  the  balky  articles  produced  by  the  former ;  and  has  also 
a  good  deal  df  smp-buiiding.  Both  the  whale  and  herring  fisheries  are  likewise 
carried  on  to  some  ezten|. 

The  constitution  of  Denmark,  originally  foanded,  on  the  basis  of  the  most  com- 
plete feadal  independence,  to  the  extent  of  rendering  the  monarchy  itself  elective, 
underwent  a  complete  change  in  1660,  when  Frederick  HI.  declared  the  crown 
to  be  hereditary,  and  renderea  himself  absolute.  The  swa^  of  the  Danish  princes 
has,  howerer,  been  exceedingly  mild  and  popular,  and  their  despotic  rule  exerted 
in  a  manner  beneficial  to  the  people,  as  it  limited  the  oppressive  rights  exercised 
by  the  nobles.  These,  however,  continue  to  be  obnoxious ;  and  it  fs  only  within  a 
few  years  that  the  body  of  the  people  have  been  emancipated  from  a  state  of  personal 
slavery.  The  nobles  are  few  in  number,  consisting  only  of  one  duke,  nineteen  counts, 
and  twelve  barons.    The  king  himself  presides  at  the  supreme  national  tribunal. 

The  Danish  army  consists  partly  of  regular  troops  and  partly  of  militia.  The 
peasantry  are  liable  to  serve  for  six  years ;  two  vears  of  which  time  they  are  con- 
stantly on  duty,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  for  a  month  in  each  year.  At  the 
end  of  the  six  years  they  are  enrolled  in  the  militia.  The  regular  army  consists 
of  32,781  men;  but  there  are  seldom  more  than  8000  men  on  service  at  once.  The 
nayr  consisted,  in  1836,  of  7  dhips  of  the  line,  8  frigates,  5  corvettes,  and56  gun-boats. 

Th^  revenue  of  Denmark,  for  1835,  amounted  to  £1,653,792 ;  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  £1,583,037.  The  public  debt  is  Jgl4,603,000;  the  interest  paid  on  which 
is  a  little  above  3}  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  population  of  the  Danish  dominions,  in  1835,  amounted  to  2,194,265,  of 
which  1,561,989  were  in  its  ancient  domain  of  Jutland  and  Sleswick,  and  the 
adjacent  islands ;  435,596  in  Holstein;  35,680  in  Lauenburg;  56,000  in  Iceland ; 
14,000  in  Greenland  and  the  Faroe  Islands.  The  Danish  colonies  are  Christians- 
barg,  &c.,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  44,000  inhabitants ;  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas, 
and  St.  John,  in  the  West  Indies,  with  47,000 ;  and  the  Nicobar  islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.    The  latter  contain  no  European  settlements  at  present.* 

The  Danes  are  generally  quiet,  tranquil,  and  industrious,  llie  inhabitants  of 
the  towns,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  trade,  have  a  great  share  of  the  patient, 
thrifty,  and  persevering  habits  or  the  Dutch.  The  peasantry,  poor  and  oppressed, 
are  beginning,  however,  to  raise  their  heads ;  and  the  nobles,  no  longer  addicted 
to  those  rude  and  daring  pursuits  which  rendered  them  once  so  formidable,  live 
much  in  the  style  of  opulent  proprietors  in  other  European  countries. 

The  Lutheran  religion  was  early  and  zealously  adopted  in  Denmark,  to  the 
extent,  indeed,  of  granting  toleration  to  no  other ;  but  the  liberal  principles  now 
diffused  throughout  Europe  have  made  their  wa^  fully  into  that  country.  Science 
was  at  one  era  somewhat  brilliantly  patronised  in  Denmark.  The  observatory  at 
Orienbaum  was  the  theatre  of  many  of  the  most  important  modem  observations ; 
and  Tjcho  Brahe  ranks  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  modem  astronomy.  Late  writers 
have  introduced  a  school  of  pootry  and  dramatic  literature,  founded  upon  that  of 
the  modern  Geman.  The  government  has  bestowed  a  laudable  attention  on  the 
general  education  of  its  people,  and  has  eren  passed  a  law,  requiring  every  child, 
of  a  certain  age,  to  be  sent  to  school.  There  are  upwards  of  4000  elementary 
schools,  which  had,  in  1835,  278,500  scholara;  also  more  than  3000  grammar  and 
parish  schools.  Besides  the  universities  of  Copenhagen  and  Kiel,  colleges  are 
established  at  Soroe  and  Altona,  and  academies  in  all  the  considerable  towns. 

Copenha^n,  called  by  the  Danes  Kiobenhavn,  the  metropolis  of  the  Danish 
dominions,  is  situated  on  a  low  and  marehy  promontory,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island  of  Zealand.  The  circumference  of  the  city  is  about  five  miles ;  it  is  regu- 
larly fortified  towards  the  land  and  sea.  Many  of  the  streets  are  intersected  oy 
canals,  by  which  a  considerable  commeree  is  canied  on.  The  town  is  dividM 
Into  three  parts,  viz.,  the  Old  and  the  New  town,  and  Christianshaven.  There  is 
a  beautiful  octagon,  called  Frederic's  Place,  in  the  New  town,  ornamented  with 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Frederic  V.  in  bronze.    The  areenal,  the  exchange,  and 

*  The  Dsnith  foyerninent  Mid  their  oontinenul  Indien  ooloniee  of  fleimmpore  aod  Trenquebar, 
Ftob.  99«  1815.  to  the  British  Eaet  Indie  Compenjr,  for  1.185,000  riz  dolUre. 
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the  banvekt,  tie  haiidsome  edifices.  The  Rojal  Obeerratory  is  aboet  190  feet 
high,  and  70  ia  diameter,  and  has  a  epiral  road  of  brick«  affbiding  an  easy  atomit 
for  carriages  to  the  top.  This  cit^  owes  maeh  of  its  present  regnlarity  and 
beauty  to  the  disastrous  fires,  by  which  it  has  so  often  been  partially  destroyed. 
The  baildings  are  mostly  of  brick,  cohered  with  stnceo,  or  of  Norwegian  marble. 
There  are  here  three  extensire  libraries,  namely,  the  Royal  library,  containing 
above  450,000  volumes,  the  Unirerstty  library,  containing  100,000  volames,  and 
the  Classen  Library.    Popolation,  in  1834, 119,999. 

Sleswick,  the  capital  or  the  duchy  of  that  name,  is  a  long,  irregalar,  bat  band- 
some  town  with  11,000  inhabitants.  Its  cathedral  with  numeroos  monaroeats  of 
ancient  dukes  is  viewed  with  interest.  Altona,  on  the  Elbe,  about  two  miles  from 
Hamburg,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and  extensive  manufactures.  Popula- 
tion, 26,000. 

Elsinore,  or  Elsinenr,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound,  is  protected  by  the 
strong  Castle  of  Cronborg.  Most  maritime  nations  have  consuls  at  this  place. 
It  has  an  excellent  roadstead,  in  which  ships  anchor  almost  close  to  the  town. 
The  tolls  of  the  Sound  are  collected  here.    Population,  in  1834,  71S9. 

Kiel,  the  capital  of  Holstein,  is  a  fortified  town  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic,  and  is 
the  seat  of  a  celeberated  university.    Population,  11,000. 

Glockstadt,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  has  some  trade,  and  is  engaged  in  Ae 
Greenland  fishery.    Population,  in  1836,  6000.  • 

Flensborg,  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  has  a  good  harbour  and  is  a  place  of  some 
commerce.  It  is  famous  for  its  tiles,  of  which  great  quantities  are  exported. 
Population,  13,550. 
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IfSLAifD,  an  appendage  of  the  Danish  erown,  noimportant  in  a  political  view, 
but  interesting  trom  its  physical  and  moral  aspect,  is  situated  in  the  Northern 
Ocean,  on  the  border  of  toe  arctic  circle,  and  at  the  fiirthest  verge  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  It  is  a  large  island,  220  miles  in  length,  and  210  in  breadth ;  con- 
taining about  40,000  square  miles.  Icelsnd  belongs,  b^  its  situation,  to  the  polar 
world ;  and  the  mountain  chains,  from  3000  to  6(X)0  feet  high,  with  which  it  is 
everywhere  intersected,  give  it  a  still  more  severe  and  stem  character.  Bsi'ley 
is  the  only  grain  that  can  be  raised,  and  this  only  in  patches ;  cabbsges,  and  a 
few  other  imported  vegetables,  may  be  produced,  bnt  by  no  means  in  perfection. 
The  dependence  of  the  mhabitants  is  chiefly  upon  the  abundance  of  fish  which 
the  surrounding  seas  aflford ;  so  that  the  interior,  comprising  about  half  of  the 
island,  is  a  desert  of  thb  roost  dreary  chsracter. 

The  mountain  phenomena  of  Iceland  are  very  striking.  Hecia,  with  its 
flaming  volcano^  is  the  most  celebrated;  but  its  eruptions,  of  which  six  have 
occurred  in  the  course  of  a  century,  are  at  present  suspended. 

The  Geysen  form  a  phenomenon  strikingly  characteristic  of  Iceland,  and  rank 
with  the  most  extraordinary  that  are  produced  on  any  part  of  the  globe.  They 
consist  of  fountains,  which  throw  up  boiling  water,  spray,  and  vapour,  to  a  great 
height  into  the  air.  The  eruptions  are  not  continuous,  hot  announce  their  ap- 
proach by  a  sound  like  that  of  subterraneous  thunder;  immediately  after  which, 
a  column  of  water,  accoifipanied  with  prodigious  volumes  of  steam,  bursts  forth, 
and  rushes  up  to  the  height  of  fifty,  sixty,  ninety,  or  even  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  The  water  soon  ceases;  but  the  spray  and  vapour  continue  to  play  in  the 
air  far  several  hours,  and,  when  illuminated  by  the  son,  produce  the  most  brilliant 
rainbows.  The  largest  stones,  when  thrown  into  the  orifice,  are  instantly  pro- 
pelled to  an  amazing  heij^ht,  and  remaining  often  for  some  minutes  withui  the 
mfluence  of  the  steam,  nse  and  fhll  in  singular  alternation.  Stones  thrown  into 
the  fountain  have  the  remarkable  effect  of  acting:  as  a  stimulus  to  the  eruption, 
and  causinff  it  to  bunt  from  a  state  of  tranquillity.  The  basin  of  the  Great 
Geyser  is  o7  an  oval  form,  with  diameters  of  fifty-eight  and  sixty-four  feet  Every 
spot  around  the  Geysen  is  covered  with  variegated  and  beautiful  petrifiictiooe. 
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Leayes,  grass,  rashes,  are  converted  into  white  stone,  preserving  entire  every 
fibfe. 

The  Snlphnr  Mountains,  with  their  caldrons  of  boiling  mud,  present  ajiother 
phenomenon  which  the  traveller  beholds  with  tho  utmost  astonishment.  These 
consist  chiefly  of  clay,  covered  with  a  crust,  which  is  hot  to  the  touch,  and  of 
salpbur,  finom  almost  every  pait  of  which,  gas  and  steam  are  perpetually  escaping. 
Sometimes  a  loud  noise  guides  the  traveller  to  a  spot  where  caldrons  of  black 
boiling  mud,  largely  impregnated  with  this  qaineral  substance,  are  throwing  up,  at 
short  intervals,  their  eruptions.  That  on  the  Krabla  had  a  diameter  equal  to 
that  of  the  Great  Geyser,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  The  situation  of 
the  sjpectator  here  is  not  only  awful,  but  even  dangerous ;  standing,  on  a  support 
which  ieebly  sustains  him,  over  an  abyss  where  fire  and  brimstone  are  in  dreadful 
i  and  incessant  action. 

The  civil  and  social  state  of  Iceland  presents  filatures  no  lees  interesting.  It 
was  discovered  about  the  vear  840,  by  Nsdod,  a  Danish  pirate.  After  its  settle- 
ment it  became  a  little  independent  republic ;  and  the  arts  and  literature,  driven 
before  the  tide  of  barbarism,  which  then  overwhelmed  the  rest  of  Europe,  took 
refuge  in  this  remote  and  frozen  clime.  Iceland  had  its  divines,  its  annalists,  its 
poets,  and  was  for  some  time  the  most  enli^fhtened  country  then  perhaps  existing 
m  the  world.  Subjected  first  to  Norway,  m  1261,  and  afterwards  to  Denmark,  it 
lost  the  spirit  and  energy  of  an  independent  republic  Yet  the  difiusion  of  know- 
ledge, even  among  the  lowest  class,  which  took  place  during  its  prosperous  perk)d, 
still  ejcists  in  a  degree  not  paralleled  in  the  most  enlightened  of  other  nations. 
Men  who  seek,  amid  the  storms  of  the  surrounding  ocean,  a  scanty  provision  for 
their  fomiiies,  possess  an  acquaintance  with  the  classical  writings  of  antiouity, 
and  a  sense  of  their  beauty.  The  traveller  finds  the  guide  whom  he  has  hired 
able  to  bold  a  conversation  with  him  in  Latin,  and  on  his  arrival  at  bis  miserable 
place  of  rest  for  the  night,  is  addressed  with  fluency  and  elegance  in  the  same 
laogvaffe.  **  The  instraction  of  his  children  forms  one  of  the  stated  occupations 
of  ue  Icelander;  and  while  the  little  hut  which  he  inhsbits  is  almost  buried 
in  th^  snow,  and  while  darkness  and  desolation  are  spread  universally  around,  the 
light  of  an  oil-lamp  illumines  the  page  from  which  he  reads  to  his  fiunily  the  les- 
aeas  of  knowledge,  religion,  and  virtue.**    Population  56,000. 

The  Faroe  Islands  cimipose  a  groop  m  the  Northern  Ocean,  between  Ol^'  16' 
and  eaPWN,  lat,  to  thO'  north  of  Shetland,  which  they  resemble.  The  prin- 
cipal are  Stiomoe,  Osteroe,  Suderoe,  and  Sandoe,  with  the  smaller  islands  of 
Nordoe,  Wideroe,  and  Waagoe.  Their  only  wealth  is  produced  by  the  rearing 
of  sheep,  fishing,  and  catching  the  numerous  birds  which  cluster  round  the  rocks. 
With  the  surplus  of  these  articles  they  supply  their  deficiency  of  grain.  Thor- 
shain»  on  Stromoe,  is  the  only  i^ace  that  can  be  called  a  town. 
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Thx  Netherlands,  comprising  now  the  two  kin^oms  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
form  a  maritime  territory,  which,  situated  almost  m  the  centre  between  the  north 
and  sooth  of  Europe,  and  penetrated  by  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries,  possesses 
great  natural  advantages  fbr  industry  and  commerce.  It  has,  accordingly,  fi'om  a 
very  early  period  of  modern  history,  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
flourishing  parts  of  Europe.  The  union  of  the  Batavian  and  Belgic  Netherlands 
into  one  kingdom,  though  in  foct  only  a  renewal  of  that  which  subsisted  at  a 
former  period^  was  suddenly  terminated,  in  1830,  by  a  revolution  of  the  Belgians, 
and  the  erection  of  their  country  into  a  separate  monarchy,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  ^ve  gieat  powera  of  Europe ;  and  the  crown,  with  their  consent,  has  been 
conferred  on  prince  Leopold,  formerly  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

Holland  is  bounded  north  by  the  German  Ocean,  east  by  Germany,  sooth  by 
Belgium,  and  west  by  the  German  Ocean.  It  extends  from  51*^  lO'  to  53<>  25'  N. 
lat,  and  from  3^  23'  to  7^  5'  E.  Ion.,  and  contains  11,100  square  miles.  The  Rhine 
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enters  this  country  from  the  south-east  and  flows  through  it  to  the  sea  by  several 
roouth&  The  Maese  or  Mouse  rides  in  France  and  flows  north-easterly  throagh 
Belgium  into  Holland,  where  it  turns  to  the  west  and  unites  with  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhine.  The  Zuyder  2^06  is  a  large  inland  bay,  in  the  northern  part,  00  miles 
in  extent  The* Sea  of  Haarlem  is  a  lake,  14  miles  in  length,  to  the  west  of  Che 
Zuyder  Zee,  and  communicating  with  it  by   the  river  Y,  which  pusee  bv 

B  Amsterdam.  There  are  many  small  lakes  in  Uie  northern  province  of  Friealand. 
The  whole  country  is  low  and  flat,  a  great  part  of  it  being  below  the  level 
of  the  sea.  From  the  top  of  a  steeple  the  eye  ranges  over  a  boundleas  plain, 
intersected  by  canals  and  dikes ;  meadows  oi  the  freshest  verdure,  covered  by 
numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  towns,  villages  and  detached  houses  embosomed  in 
trees :  numerous  vessels  continually  gliding  along  the  canals,  and  by  the  anima- 
tion which  they  give  to  the  landscape,  compensating  in  some  degree  for  its  want 
of  bold  and  picturesque  beauty. 

Canals  are  as  numerous  in  Holland  as  roads  in  other  countries,  and  the  country 
is  so  level  that  they  scarcely  need  a  lock  in  their  construction.  Some  of  them 
are  as  old  as  the  10th  century.  The  most  noted  is  the  Great  Dutch  Canal,  50 
miles  in  length  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Holder.  It  is  124^  feet  wide  at  the  eur- 
&ce,  and  20  feet  9  inches  deep.  It  has  two  tide-locks  at  the  extremities,  and  two 
sluices  with  flood-gates  in  the  intermediate  space.  The  width  is  sufllcient  to 
allow  two  frigates  to  pass  each  other.  This  canal  was  begun  in  1819  and  com- 
pleted in  1825,  at  a  cost  <^  about  4,400,000  dollars.  It  is  highly  convenient  for 
vessels  sailing  fhim  Amsterdam,  which  otherwise  are  liable  to  be  detained  by  head 
winds  for  several  weeks. 

The  Dutch,  by  unwearied  industry,  have  conquered  every  disadvantage  of 
climate,  soil  and  territory.  The  humidity  an^  coldness  of  the  air  are  un&voar- 
able  to  the  culture  of  com.  Yet  the  labours  of  the  patient  inhabitants  have  eon* 
verted  their  boggy  and  sterile  territory  into  one  of  the  richest  spots  in  Eaiope. 
The  com  raised  is  insufficient  for  home  consumption,  but  the  products  of  the  dairy 
are  abundant  By  draining  the  bogs  and  marshes,  excellent  meadows  are  created, 
upon  which  cattle  &tten  to  a  vast  size ;  the  utmost  attention  'm  paid  to  their 
warmth  and  cleanliness,  and  even  in  the  summer  these  animals  appear  in  the 
meadows  clothed  with  apparently  ludicrous  care  to  keep  off*  the  flies. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans  and  buckwheat  are  raised  for  internal 
consumption :  and  madder,  rape  seed,  hope,  tobacco^  clover  seed,  mustaitl  seed, 
flax,  hemp  and  poppy  oil,  for  consumption  and  exportation.  Much  attention  Is 
paid  to  horticulture :  the  gardens  and  orchards  are  4ept  in  very  neat  order. 

Holland  became,  at  an  early  period,  a  maritime  power,  and  established  settle- 
ments in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  Her  commerce,  160  years  ago,  was  the  most 
extensive  in  Europe ;  and  the  Dutch  were,  for  a  long  time,  the  carriers  and  faetors 
of  the  chief  European  States.  Their  manufactures  were  the  chief  support  of  their 
commerce,  and  tne  linens,  silks,  and  woollens  of  Holland  were  spread  over  all 
Europe.  The  political  revolutions  of  modem  tiroes  have  been  minous  to  the 
Dutch  commerce,  though  the  trade  is  still  considerable.  Floats  of  timber  are 
received  by  the  Rhine  from  Switaeriand  and  Germany. 

The  herring  fishery  has  been  prosecuted  by  the  Dutch  ever  since  the  twelfUi 
century ;  and,  for  part  of  the  time,  on  a  very  large  scale.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  business  employed  100,000  fishermen;  but  it  has  declined 
so  much,  that  80  bu8se%  of  50  or  60  ton^  a-pieoe,  manned  by  12  or  14  men  each, 
are  all  Uie  vessels  now  employed.    The  whale  fishery  is  also  prosecuted. 

The  manufactures  of  Holland  have  been  greatly  checked  by  the  rivalship  of  the 
English.  Before  Uie  French  revolution  there  was  scarcely  a  manufacture  which 
the  Dutch  did  not  carry  on.  In  this  they  were  assisted  by  the  populousness  of  the 
country,  the  cheapness  of  labour,  and  above  all,  br  the  water  carriage,  which 
gives  an  immense  facility  to  all  the  operations  of  trade  and  industiy.  The  manu- 
mcturee  are  still  considerable,  and  consist  of  woollen,  linen,  silk,  cotton,  tobacco^ 
snuflt  pipes,  leather,  ^.  The  distillation  of  ffin  is  largely  carried  on.  The  valoe 
of  the  whole  manufactures  of  Holland  and  Belgium  some  years  ago  was  estimated 
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at  about  135  millions  of  dollars.    Thu  amount  appertaining  to  each  at  present 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

The  general  method  of  tmveiling  is  by  the  trekschuytt  or  drag-boat ;  this  is 
generally  ten  feet  wide,  and  fifty  long;  and  in  shape  it  resembles  the  common 
representations  of  Noah*s  ark.  The  expense  does  not  exceed  three  cents  a  mile, 
and  the  rate  of  travelling  is  three  miles  an  hour,  which  is  so  inTariably  the  result, 
that  distances,  as  in  the  East,  are  reckoned  by  houra,  and  not  by  miles.  When 
fivHwn,  tJie  canals  are  tnyelled  over  by  sleighs  and  skates.  All  persons  skate ; 
the  peasant  girl  skates  to  market,  with  her  merchandise  on  her  head,  the  senator 
to  his  assemUy,  and  the  clergyman  to  his  church. 

The  Dutch  are  distinguished  fi>r  frugality,  neatness,  and  industry.  They  are 
of  a  cold,  phlegmatic  temperament,  but  when  roused  to  passion,  have  as  much 
ardour  as  any  people.  They  are  grave  and  heavy  in  appearance,  und  even  chil- 
dren are  sedate.  They  are  quiet  and  domestic,  and  enjoy  much  happiness  in  their 
family  circles.  Generally  they  prefer  gain  to  ambition,  but  in  their  dealings  tl)ey 
are  honest  The  ver^  soil  they  tUl  is  a  monument  of  their  perseverance  and 
indostry.'  They  live  m  a  opuntry  of  meadows,  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  the 
aoquisitioii  is  maintained  only  by  continual  vigilance,  toil,  and  expense. 

The  prevailing  religion  of  Holland  is  Calvinism,  while  that  of  Belgium  is  almost 
exclusively  Catholic ;  a  difierence  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  that  rooted  dis- 
like entertained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  to  th9ee  of  the  former.  The 
Dutch  have  the  honour  of  being  the  first  people  who  established  a  system  of  unre- 
strained toleration.  Even  popery,  notwithstanding  the  grounds  which  the  nation 
had  to  dread  and  hate  it,  was  allowed  to  be  professed  with  the  utmost  freedom. 
The  government  allows  salaries,  of  a  greater  or  less  amount,  to  the  clergy  of 
every  perauasion,  only  making  those  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  higher  than 

ithe  others.  There  are,  besides,  Lutherans,  Baptists,  Jews,  Quakers,  Armenians, 
and  Catholics.  By  the  budget  of  1840,  1,737,000  guilders  were  appropriated  for 
the  salaries  of  clergymen.    The  salaries  vary  from  £50  to  J6200. 

In  naval  affairs,  Holland,  no  longer  the  maritime  rival  but  the  close  ally  of 
Britain,  made  only  faint  attempts  to  raise  her  navy  from  the  low  state  to  which 
it  was  reduced  hj  the  disastere  of  the  revoltitioDary  war.  It  consists  of  8  ships 
of  the  Une,  SI  frigates,  15  corvettes,  21  smaller  vessels,  brigs,  &c.,  and  95  gun- 
boats, for  the  defence  of  the  interior  watere.  There  are  473  officero,  and  the  crews, 
in  active  service*  amount  to  5000  men. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  Holland,  afler  being  entirely  wrested  from  her  during 
the  war,  were,  with  the  exception  of  Ceylon,  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara, 
and  Berbice,  restored  in  1814.  In  the  East  Indies,  she  possesses  the  Moluccas, 
the  extensive  and  fertile  island  of  Java,  with  settlements  on  Sumatra,  Celebes, 
and  Borneo ;  and  some  factories  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel.  In 
Afri(!a,  she  retains  El  Mina,  and  other  factories  on  the  Gold  Coast  Her  West 
India  colonies  are  not,  and  never  were,  very  considerable,  unless  as  commercial 
dep6t&  Both  the.  navy  and  the  colonial  poesessionB,  in  the  separation  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  remain  with  Holland. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  some  resemblance  to  the 
British,  though  the  sovereign  in  Holland  has  greater  powera,  and  the  two  houses 
of  assembly  are  much  less  powerful  than  the  British  Commons  and  Peers.  The 
constitution  provides  for  the  security  of  persons  and  property,  for  trials  within 
three  days,  sjid  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  under  the  responsibility  of  him  who 
writes,  prints,  or  distributes.  Religions  toleration  is  secured,  and  judges  cannot 
be  removed  by  the  executive. 

Holland  is  divided  into  10  provinces:  North  Holland,  South  Holland,  Zealand, 
Utrecht,  Guelderland,  Overyssel,  Drenthe,  Groningen,  Friesland,  and  North  Bra- 
bent 

By  a  census  taken  in  1844,  the  population  of  Holland  was  2,953,616. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1626,  amounted  to  882,^)34,600  florins, 
which  was  almost  wholly  contracted  by  the  Dutch,  principally  during  their  pro- 
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tnustcd  and  gloriouB  struggle  for  independence,  and  partly  during  the  period  that 
Holland  was  connected  with  France.  It  has  been  settled  that  Holland  should 
asBome  six-thirteenths  of  the  Netherlandish  debt,  and  Belgium  the  remaining 
seven ;  56,378,500  florins :  of  this  sum,  21,458,205  florins  was  for  the  interest  of 
the  national  deUt;  besides  which,  5,600,000  florins  were  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  5  per  cents;  and  500,000  florins  for  extraordinary 
expenses.    The  revenue  for  the  same  year  was  estimated  at  56,386,298  florins,. 

The  Dutch  school  of  jpainting  has  been  eminently  successful  in  a  low  sphere. 
Under  Rembrandt  and  his  disciples,  subjects  of  common  life  and  vulgar  hmnour 
were  treated  with  a  native  force,  which,  being  aided  by  brilliant  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  have  rendered  this  school  exceedingly  popular,  though  it  has  fiuled  in 
all  attempts  at  high  and  heroic  delineation. 

Amsterdam,  the  capital,  one  of  the  lurgest  cities  in  Europe,  stands  on  an  aim 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee  cfilled  the  River  Y.  The  whole  city  is  built  upon  piles  driven 
into  the  ground.  It  is  in  tbe  form  of  a  crescent,  and  is  intersected  by  the  river 
Am'stel,  and  a  great  number  of  canals,  over  which  there  are  280  bridges  of  stone 
and  wood.  Many  of  the  canals  are  bordered  with  trees  and  affi>rd  pleasant  views, 
but  the  stagnant  water  they  contain  infects  the  air.  The  houses  and  streets  are 
kept  remarkably  clean.  The  Stadtbouse  is  the  most  splendid  building  in  Holland. 
It  rests  upon  a  foundation  of  13,650  oaken  piles,  and  is  built  of  freestone,  with  a 
front  of  282  feet;  its  interior  is  adorned  with  marble,  jasper,  statues,  paintings,  and 
other  costly  ornaments,  and  the  whole  edifice  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  0,000,000 
dollars.  There  is  an  elegant  bridge  over  the  Amstel,  600  feet  in  length.  The 
churches  are  not  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty.  Amsterdam  is  a  place  of 
great  commerce,  although  much  declined  fW>m  its  former  wealth  and  activity. 
The  harbour  is  spacious,  but  only  light  vessels  can  enter.  It  has  many  estahltsb- 
ments  for  literature,  the  arts,  and  charitable  purposes,  with  various  mannfiustures. 
Population,  209,000. 

Haarlem,  on  the  sea  or  lake  of  that  name,  has  many  fine  buildings,  and  the 
largest  church  in  Holland :  the  organ  of  this  church  is  the  largest  in  tbe  world, 
having  8000  pipes,  some  of  them  38  feet  in  length.  This  city  has  many  manu- 
fectures,  and  claims  the  invention  of  printing.  The  inhabitants  show  the  house 
of  Lawrence  Koster  the  inventor.  Population,  22,000.  Utrecht,  on  the  Rhine, 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  a  fiimous  university.  It  exhibits  the  ruins 
of  a  fine  cathedral.    Population,  44,000. 

Rotterdam  is  the  second  commercial  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  by  its  deep  canals 
will  admit  the  largest  vessels  to  the  doors  of  its  warehouses.  The  style  of  Dutch 
architecture  is  more  particularly  striking  in  this  city.  The  houses  are  veiy  high, 
with  projecting  stories ;  they  are  built  of  very  small  bricks,  and  have  large  win- 
dows. This  was  the  birth-place  of  Erasmus,  and  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  CfyaalB 
stands  his  statue  in  bronze.    Population,  in  1840, 78,000. 

The  Hague  was  once  the  seat  of  government,  although  possessing  only  the 
name  of  a  village.  The  magnificence  of  its  edifices  and  the  general  neatness  of 
the  city,  strike  the  attention  of  every  visiter.  The  streets  are  regular,  and  paved 
with  light- coloured  bricks.  Population,  58,000.  .  Leyden,  four  miles  from  Uie  sea, 
stands  on  tbe  ancient  bed  of  the  Rhine.  It  has  the  most  magnificent  church  in 
Holland,  and  is  fiimous  for  its  university.  Population,  36,000.  Groningen  has  an 
university  and  many  learned  institutions.  Population,  30,000.  Nimeguen,  on  the 
Waal,  has  some  manufiictures  and  commerce.  Population,  14,000.  Mkldlefauig, 
on  the  island  of  Walcheren,  has  a  large  Gothic  town-house  ornamented  with  sta* 
tues.  Populatbn,  35,000.  Breda,  at  the  junction  of  the  Aa  and  the  Werck,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Holland.  It  has  a  magnificent  cathedral.  PopulatioQ, 
1 3,000  *Dort  or  Dordrecht,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Maese  and  the  Biesboech, 
has  a  great  trade  in  wood  brought  down  the  Rhine.  Population,  19,614.  Saar- 
dam,  on  the  river  Zaan,  is  a  considerable  town  of  wooden  bouses,  almost  ail  of 
which  are  painted  green :  it  has  considerable  commerce  and  ship-building :  almost 
every  house  is  surrounded  by  water,  and  forms  witii  its  garden  a  smaU  island. 
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BELGIUM. 

This  kingdom  is  bounded  north  by  Holland,  east  by  Germany,  south-west  by 
France,  and  north-west  by  the  German  Ocean.  It  extends  from  49^  35'  to  SI^ 
SO'  N.  lat,  and  from  3^  40^  to  6^  SCK  K  Ion.,  and  comprises  13,000  sq[aare  miles. 

The  chief  rirers  are  the  Scheldt  and  Maese.  The  Scheldt  rises  inFraE\oe  and 
flows  north-easterly  into  this  countiy,  where  it  tarns  to  the  north  and  north-west, 
and,  diTidmff  into  sereral  channels,  lalls  into  the  German  Ocean.  Though  not 
remarkable  for  length,  it  is  a  wide  and  deep  river.  Antwerp  and  Ghent  are  situ- 
ated upon  it  The  Maese  flows  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  countiy  from  France 
to  Holland, 

The  climate  much  resembles  that  of  the  south  of  England.  In  the  interior  the 
air  is  salubrious :  but  upon  the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  about  the  mouths  of  the 
Scheldt,  the  air  is  moist  and  unhealthful. 

'  The  soil,  in  general,  is  moderately  fertile.  In  Luxemburg,  Liege,  and  Namur, 
are  considerable  stony  and  unproductive  tracts.  Flandess  abounds  with  excellent 
com  lands.  In  the  south  and  south-eastern  parts  are  mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper, 
and  coal,  and  quarries  of  marble.  The  whole  country  is  level,  but  somewhat  less 
so  than  Holland.  In  the  south  are  some  hills  of  moderate  height.  The  mining 
of  coal  employs  more  than  30,000  men ;  the  produce  is  about  3,250,000  tons. 

The  affnculture  of  this  country  has  been  celebrated  for  more  than  600  yeara : 
all  travefiere  bestow  high  praise  upon  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  Flemish  farm- 
era.  Com,  flax,  barlev,  oats,  maader,  and  hops,  are  raised  in  great  quantities ; 
and  tobacco  is  also  cultivated.  Pasturase  is  abundant ;  the  clover  and  tumips 
support  great  numbera  of  cattle,  principally  cows. 

The  canals  in  Belgium  are  spacious  and  commodious,  connecting  all  the  great 
cities ;  though  not  nearly  equal  in  number,  nor  uniting  every  village,  as  in  Hol- 
land, Belgium  is  the  firet  State  in  Europe  in  which  a  general  system  of  railways 
has  been  planned  and  executed  by  the  government  at  public  cost.  It  was  firat 
commenced  in  1833.  Several  of  the  most  important  towns  are  thus  connected.  The 
(are  is  not  one-half  the  rate  charged  in  Enjg land,  and  even  less  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  intercouree  between  those  cities  that  are  connected  by  rail-roads  is 
ten  times  greater  than  it  was  before. 

The  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  was  unfarourable,  for  a  time,  to  the 
trade  of  the  former ;  but  her  commerce  and  shipping  are  now  increasing  rapidly. 
Antwerp  and  Ostend  are  the  chief  commeroial  ports  of  Belgium,  and  their  trade 
extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1837,  there  entered  and  departed  from  those 
cities  4300  sail  of  ships.  The  exports  of  the  kingdom  are  about  #43,000,000  annu- 
ally ;  and  the  imports  $30,000,000. 

The  Flemings  were  once  the  chief  manufacturere  of  Europe.  Three  centuries 
ago,  the  linens  and  woollens  of  Ghent,  Louvain,  Brassels,  and  Mechlin,  clothed 
the  higher  ranks  in  all  the  surrounding  countries.  Subsequently  they  were 
gradually  superaeded  by  the  cheaper  fabrics  of  France  and  England ;  but,  since 
Sie  general  peace,  they  have  steaaily  improved  in  (|ua]ity  and  amount.  The  fine 
linen  fabrics,  laces,  lawns,  and  cambrics  of  Mechlin,  Brussels,  &c.,  continue  un- 
rivalled, and  enjoy  a  certain  depaand  throughout  Europe,  l^e  other  manufac- 
tures consist  of  cottons,  silks,  ribands,  hosiery,  porcelain,  fire-arms,  &c.  The 
breweries  are  numerous  and  extensive ;  beer  is  the  common  drink  of  the  people. 

The  mannera  and  customs  of  the  Belgians  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
France ;  thoush  in  character  they  bear  more  resemblance  to  the  Dutch ;  and  have 
a  national  antipathy  to  them,  and  a  preference  for  the  French.  They  are  no  less 
industrious  and  persevering  than  tne  Dutch,  and  nearly  as  phlegmatic.  The 
Flemish  school  of  painting  is  distinjiruished  by  brilliant  colouring,  natural  expres- 
sion, and  the  wonaerful  efiect  of  light  and  shade.  It  is,  however,  deficient  in 
drawing.    The  great  paintera  were  Kubens«  Teniera,  and  Vandyke. 

The  Belgians  nearly  all  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  There  are 
1 3,000  Protestants,  and  1 1 00  Jews  in  the  kingdom.  The  fullest  iiberty  is  allowed 
in  religious  matters,  and  the  clergy,  of  all  denominations,  are  supported  by  the 
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goveroment.  There  are  four  colleges  in  Belgium,  ▼».,  Ghent,  BmsseU,  LooTain, 
and  Liecre,  attended  by  about  1400  students.  Besides  atheneoms  or  lyceums,  to 
be  found  in  all  the  considerable  towns,  and  which  supply  a  middle  course  of  in- 
struction, there  are  primary  schools  in  every  Tillage,  oy  which  the  benefits  of 
education  are  communicate  to  the  lowest  ranks.  In  1838  there  were  5622  pri- 
mary schools,  with  421,303  scholars.  Sunday  schools  are  in  many  places  well 
attended;  the  principal  one,  at  Ghent,  has  3000  children* 

In  1838,  the  income  of  Belgium  was  $17,975,201,  and  the  expenses  18,105,209 
dollars.  The  public  debt  is  $29,450,000,  part  of  which  was  contracted  for  rail- 
roads. The  Bielgian  army  is  upwards  of  100,000  men,  of  whom  nearly  one-half 
were  on  furlough,  in  1838.  The  national  guard  comprises  257  legions,  with  an 
^ggf^g^te  of  590,000  men.  The  navy  is  a  small  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  manned  by 
600  officers  and  seamen :  several  larger  vessels  are  about  to  be  constructed. 

T*he  government  of  Belgium  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  people,  the 
first  for  eight  and  the  latter  for  four  years.  Belgium  is  divided  into  eight  pro- 
vinces: th(B  population  of  the  kingdom,  in  1833,  was  4,242,600. 

Brussels,  the  capital,  ^stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Sonne,  flowing  into 
the  Scheldt.  The  city  was  formerly  surrounded  b]r  a  double  wall  and  ditch,  but 
these  have  been  demolished,  and  the  space  formed  into  a  handsome  public  walk 
planted  with  trees.  The  suburbs  are  extensive,  and  there  are  many  neighbouring 
villages  joined  to  the  city  by  long  avenues.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  consists 
of  narrow  streets  and  old  houses.  The  upper  part  is  modem  and  regular,  with 
fine  buildings  and  a  beautiful  park  laid  out  in  large  regular  walks,  shaded  with 
trees  and  surrounded  by  palaces,  public  offices,  and  elegant  private  houses.  Public 
fountains  are  interspersed  throughout  the  city,  and  a  large  canal  here  leaves  the 
river.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  remarkable  for  its  exouisite  Gothic  spire.  There 
are  many  fine  squares  and  palaces,  and  in  the  Orange  Palace  is  a  library  of  100,000 
volumes.  Half  a  league  from  the  city  is  the  splendid  palace  of  Schoonenburg. 
Brussels  is  distinguished  for  its  manufactures  of  laces,  carpets,  tapestry,  woollen 
and  cotton  cloths,  silk  stockings,  gold  and  silver  lace.  Popula.,  in  1837, 104,265. 
Ghent  stands  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers  with  the  Scheldt,  and  is  7  miles 
in  compass,  but  contains  within  its  walls  many  fields  and  unoccupied  grounds. 
Many  of  its  canals  are  bordered  with  quays  planted  with  rows  of  trees.  The 
houses  are  large,  but  heavy  and  inelegant :  here  is  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral  with 
marble  floors  and  pillars.  Ghent  has  manufactures  of  fine  lace,  cotton,  linen, 
woolleoi  silk,  paper,  and  leather :  the  trade  of  the  city  has  lately  increased. 
Population,  in  1836,  88,290. 

Antwerp,  on  the  Scheldt,  is  a  large  and  well-built  city,  surrounded  by  a  wall 
with  carriage  roads  on  the  top  planted  with  rows  of  trees.  The  city  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  semicircle,  and  is  intersected  by  canals.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the 
finest  Gothic  structures  in  the  world,  and  its  spire  is  unrivalled ;  it  is  441  feet 
high,  and  deserves,  according  to  the  saying  of  Charles  V.,  to  be  kept  in  a  glass 
case  and  shown  only  on  holidays.  The  Stadthouse  and  Exchange  are  noble  edi- 
fices. The  harbour  is  deep  and  capacious.  In  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  Ant- 
werp was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  wealthy  commercial  cities  in  the  world, 
and  contained  200,000  inhabitants.  Its  commerce  has  greatly  declined,  and  the 
city  has  a  decayed  and  solitary  appearance.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  few 
manufactures.     Population,  in  1835,  75,365. 

'Liege,  on  the  Maese,  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  the  river,  and  has  extensive 
suburbs.  The  houses  are  high,  and  many  of  the  streets  narrow,  crooked  and 
gloomy.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  manufactures  and  trade.  Iron, 
coat,  and  alum,  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  afford  occupation  for  all  the 
industry  of  the  place.  The  manufactures  consist  of  iron,  fire-arms,  clock-work, 
nails,  &c.    Population,  in  1836,  58,000. 

Bruges,  8  miles  from  the  sea,  stands  in  a  fertile  plain.  It  communicates  with, 
the  sea  and  the  towns  in  the  interior  by  canals.  Here  are  a  college,  an  academy 
for  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  several  literary  societies,  a  public  library 
of  6000  voliimes^nd  a  botanical  garden.  The  manufacture  of  lace  employs  6000 
people,  and  there  are  200  schools  in  which  children  are  taught  this  art.    The 
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town  house  10  a  superb  ^thic  edifice;  its  steeple  is  fbrnished  with  chimes  of  bells 
which  play  a  difierent  tone  every  quarter  of  an  hour.    Population,  44,874 

Louvain  is  a  large  and  ancient  town  with  a  famous  university.  Population, 
24,234.  Namur,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maeae  and  Sambre,  is  a  well-built 
town :  the  houses  are  constructed  of  a  blue  stone  with  red  and  black  veins.  It 
has  a  citadel  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock.  Population,  20,176.  Luxem- 
burg is  a  strongly  fortified  city.  Population^  11,242.  Spa  is  famous  for  its  mineral 
springs  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  steep  woodv  hills :  it  has  also  some 
manu&ctures.  Gemappes  and  Waterloo  are  celebrated  for  the  battles  fought  in 
their  neighbourhood.  Ostend,  a  few  miles  west  of  Brujefes,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  seaports  in  the  country :  regular  packets  sail  from  this  place  to  Eng- 
land several  times  a  week,  and  it  has  a  great  trade  in  the  exportation  of  gram 
and  other  products.    Population,  in  1836, 12,161. 


BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

Ths  British  Islamim,  placed  nearly  in  the  north-western  angle  of  Europe, 
oommaad  peculiar  advantages,  no  less  for  natural  strength  in  war,  than  as  an  em- 
pcHrium  of  commerce  in  peace.  On  the  southern  side,  they  are  almost  in  contact 
with  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  for  ages  the  most  enlightened  and  flourish- 
ing countries  of  the  civilized  world ;  on  the  east,  a  wide  expanse  of  sea- separates 
them  firom  the  bleak  region  of  Scandinavia ;  on  the  west,  they  overlook  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  whose  limit,  in  another  hemisphere,  is  the  coast  of  America ;  while, 
in  the  extreme  north,  they  may  be  almost  said  to  hce  the  unexplored  expanse  of 
the  Polar  Sea.  Exclusive  of  the  northern  insular  appendages,  they  may  be  con- 
I  sidered  as  situated  between  the  fiftieth  and  fifly-nintn  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  between  the  second  degree  of  east,  and  the  tenth  of  west  longitude. 

They  are  geographically  divided  into  two  islands  of  unequal  magnitude.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Britain,  -again,  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts, — England, 
which,  including  Wales,  contains  57,960  square  miles ;  and  Scotland,  which  coii> 
taina  29,600.  The  three,  though  united  into  one  kingdom,  respectively  exhibit 
peculiarities  which  characterize  them  as  distinct  countries. 

The  constitution  of  Great  Britain  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  in  which  the 

Eower  of  the  sovereign  is  controlled  by  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  in  the 
ouse  of  peers,  and  by  that  of  the  democracy  in  the  house  of  commons.  The 
House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  all  the  nobility  of  England  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  21  years  and  who  labour  under  no  disqualification;  of  16  representative 
peers  from  Scotland,  of  28  representative  peers  from  Ireland ;  and  likewise  of  30 
spiritual  lords,  viz.  the  two  English  archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops,  and  one 
archbishop  and  three  bishops  of  Ireland.  The  house  of  commons  consists  of  656 
meisbers,  of  which  471  English  members  are  chosen  by  counties,  universities, 
cities,  and  boroughs ;  for  Wales  29,  and  for  Scotland  53,  members,  chosen  by 
counties,  cities,  and  boroughs ;  and  for  Ireland  there  are  105  members,  chosen  by 
counties,  universities,  cities,  and  boroughs.  The  ministry  is  composed  of  the 
first  lords  of  the  treasury,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  three  secretaries 
of  foreign  aflairs,  of  the  home  department,  and  of  war,  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
president  of  the  council,  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  the  paymaster  of  the  forces, 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  and  other  persons  of  high  trust  The  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  is  mostly  considered  the  premier,  or  prime  minister. 

The  navy  is  the  force  on  which  Great  Britain  mainly  relies  for  maintaining  her 
own  independence  and  her  ascendency  over  foreign  nations.  By  it  she  has  ac- 
quired, in  a  measure,  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  the  advantages  which  that 
sovereignty  confers,  of  securing  her  possessions  in  the  most  dbtant  quarters  of 
the  globe,  of  protecting  her  commerce  and  sustaining  the  exertions  of  her  armies 
during  war.  During  the  most  active  period  of  the  last  maritime  war,  the  number 
of  seamen  in  employment  amounted  to  140,000 ;  and  there  were  in  commission 
160  sail  of  the  line,  and  150  frigates,  with  30,000  marines.    The  estimate  for 
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1838  comprehended  30,000  Beamen  and  19,000  marines.  Their  pay  amounted  to 
£1,051,916;  subsistenoe  to  £453,898;  which,  with  cost  of  stores  and  allow- 
ance for  wear  and  tear,  raised  the  expense  to  nearly  JS2,000,000.  The  building 
and  repair  of  vessels,  the  charges  ot  the  dockyaxds,  pay  of  officers,  and  other 
items,  amounted  to  about  an  equal  sum..  These  charges  with  J9 1,548,1 66  in 
half-pay  and  pensions,  made  up  the  sum  of  Jg4,521,481  as  the  entire  nayy  esti- 
mate for  the  year  1838.  In  1841  the  British  navy  comprised  575  vessels,  of  all 
grades,  including  125  armed  steamere :  about  a  third  part  of  the  naval  force  is  in 
commission. 

The  military  force  of  the  nation,  at  the  close  of  the  French  wars,  amounted  to 
200,000  regular  troops  exclusive  of  about  100,000  embodied  militia,  a  large 
amount  of  local  militia  and  volunteers,  to  which  might  also  be  added  a  number  of 
regiments  employed  in  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  its  pay. 
Aner  the  peace  of  1816  a  rapid  reduction  of  the  military  establishment  was 
effected.  The  militia  were  disembodied,  the  regular  force  was  reduced,  and  in 
1835  the  estimates  were  for  88,516  men,  independent  of  20,000  employed  in 
India  and  paid  out  of  the  land  revenue  of  that  country.  The  charge  for  these 
forces  was  J66,473,163,  but  about  half  of  this  sum  consisted  of  half-pay,  retired 
allowances,  pensions,  and  other  charges  consequent  on  the  former  immense  estab- 
lishment 

The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain,  in  1838,  was  799,306,442  pounds  sterling. 
This  enonnous  amount  has  been  accumulated  by  borrowinff  money,  and  anticipat- 
ing each  year's  revenue  to  pay  the  interest  The  debt  is  of  two  kinds,  funded  and 
unfunded.  The  unfunded  debt  consists  of  deficiencies  in  the  payments  of  go- 
vernment, for  which  no  regular  security  has  been  given  and  which  bear  no  inter-, 
est ;  and  of  bills,  or  promissory  notes,  issued  by  the  exchequer  to  defray  occasional! 
expenses.  When  debts  of  the  kind  have  accumulated,  and  payment  is  demanded, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demand,  or  provide  for  the  regular  payment  of 
the  interest  Recourse  has  been  always  had  to  the  latter  method ;  and  a  particn- 
lar  branch  of  the  actual  revenue  is  mortgaged  for  the  interest  of  the  debt 
Money  borrowed  in  this  manner  is  said  to  be  borrowed  by  funding.  The  public 
funds  or  stocks  are  nothing  more  than  the  p-.iblic  debts ;  and  to  have  a  share  in 
these  stocks  is  to  be  a  creditor  of  the  nation.  There  are  about  280,000  holdera 
of  public  stock  in  Great  Britain.  A  large  amount  of  the  current  yearly  expendi- 
ture is  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt :  in  1838, 
the  amount  was  j£29,46 1,528.    Income,  Jg51,720,747 ;  expenditure,  dC51,278,928. 

The  manufactures  of  Britain  have  astonished  the  world,  and  raised  her  to  a 
decided  superiority  over  all  other  nations.  This  distinction  she  has  attained,  not 
so  much  by  their  extreme  fineness,  as  by  the  immensity  of  useful  and  valuable 
products  calculated  for  the  consumotion  of  the  ^reat  body  of  mankind ;  and,  above 
all,  in  the  stupendous  exertions  made  in  contriving  and  constructing  the  machineiy 
by  whic6  they  are  produced.  About  one-fourth  of  the  whole  industry  of  the 
countiy  is  absorbed  by  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  annual  amount  of  which  is 
estimated  at  £35,000,000.  Of  this  £18,000,000  is  paid  in  wages,  to  800,000  per^ 
sons  employed  in  its  various  branches ;  and,  allowing  for  those  dependent  on  them, 
it  affords  subsistence  to  not  less  than  1,400,000  pereons.  The  annual  value  of 
the  woollen  manufactures  is  about  J^22,000,000,  and  the  people  employed  number 
about  500,000.  The  value  of  silk  goods  made  is  reckoned  at  JglO,000,000 :  of 
the  different  manufactures  of  metals,  the  entire  produce  is  dE!  17,000,000,  employ- 
ing 350,000  people. 

The  imports  into  Great  Britain,  in  1838,  amounted  to  £53,224,874,  and  the 
exports  to  £72,312,207.  Two-thirds  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  is  carried 
on  at  the  port  of  London ;  and  one-sixth  part  of  the  shipping  belongs  to  that  city. 
In  1838,  there  belonged  to  the  British  empire,  26,609  vessels,  of  8,890,601  tons, 
and  navigated  by  178,883  men.  The  entries  and  clearances  for  the  eoasting-trede, 
in  1638,  amounted  each  to  10,500,000  tons.  Besides  these,  in  the  same  year, 
6861  foreign  vessels,  comprising  858,062  tons,  and  navigated  by  53,601  men, 
entered  the  ports  of  Great  Britain. 

Coal  and  iron,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  mineral  substances  from  which  Bri- 
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tian  derives  her  prosperity,  eiists  in^vast  quantities,  in  various  parts  of  the  island ; 
the  amount  of  coal  annually  raised,: is  computed  at  31  million  tons;  giving  em- 
ployment, in  all  its  branches,  to  160,000  persons.  The  annual  manufacture  of 
iron  amounts  to  1,500,000  tons.  Of  salt,  tne  annual  produce  is  about  15,000,000 
bushels ;  of  which  10,000,000  are  exported. 

The  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  found  in  erery  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
most  important  are  the  East  India  possessions,  which  comprise  abore  a  million 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  a  population  of  upwards  of  120  millions.  These  are 
under  the  sway  of  a  mercantile  association  in  London,  called  the  English  East 
India  Company,  which  has  existed  for  above  two  centuries.  Their  revenue 
exceeds  that  of  any  European  State,  except  England,  France,  and  Russia.  In  1838, 
it  was  estimated  at  iS  15,437,451.  The  taxable  population  under  the  control  of  the 
Company  amounts  to  99,640,000.  They  have  41,000,000  additional  inhabitants  at 
their  command,  under  dependent  native  princes,  with  an  army  of  370,000  men. 
The  general  concerns  of  tne  company  are  subjected  to  the  authority  of  a  board  of 
control,  who  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  the  mi- 
nistry :  the  local  anairs,  however,  are  directed  by  the  Company.  The  colonies 
belonging  to  Great  Britain  are— In  Europe^  Heligoland,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and 
the  Ionian  Islands ;— w^mo,  Aden  in  Arabia,  Hindoostan,  Ceylon,  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  the  Province  of  Wellesley,  Singapore,  Malacca,  the  Provinces  in  Birmah, 
and  the  Island  of  Hon|^  Kong,  near  Canton ; — Jfrica^  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  and  dependencies,  Cape  Colony,  Isle  of  France,  and  the  Seychelles,  St. 
Helena,  and  Ascension ;  —  Ouoniea^  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  New 
Zealand ;— -.tfmmca,  New  Britain,  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton,  Prinee  Edward*s  Island,  Newfoundland,  the  Bermudas,  the  Baha- 
mas, Jamaica,  and  the  other  British  West  India  Islands,  Honduras,  or  the  Balize, 
with  the  colonies  of  Uemerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  in  Guiana. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AND  COLONIES,  1845. 

Great  BriUin  and  Ireland,  in  1841 27,019,707 

European  dependencies 334,423 

British  America 1,550,000 

West  Indies,  Demerara,  dec,  Honduras 821,763 

African  Colonics 300,000 

Aden,  Ceylon,  Prov.  in  Birmah,  Sinirapore,  &c 3,874,656 

East  India  Ca's  Ter.,  (including  Serampore  snd  Tronquebor). .  135,600,000 
Colonies  in  Oceanica  (British  only) 215,000 


Total  British  empire,  168,705,549 


ENGLAND. 


Erolamd  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  English  Channel ;  on  the  east  by  the 
German  Sea ;  on  the  north  by  Scotland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Tweed, 
the  Cheviot  hills,  and  the  Frith  of  Sotway ;  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  St. 
George's  Channel :  the  promontory  of  the  LandVEnd,  forming  its  south-western 
extremity,  faces  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  greatest  dimension  of  England  is  from  north  to  south,  between  the  Lizard 
Poiiit,  49^  58^  N.,  and  Berwick  on  Tweed,  55^  45'  N. ;  four  hundred  miles  in 
length.  The  points  of  extreme  breadth  are  the  Land's-End,  in  51®  41'  W.,  and 
I  Lowestoffe,  in  1®  44'  E.,  forming  a  space  of  about  280  miles. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  country  is  varried  and  delightful.  In  some  parts,  ver- 
dant plains  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  watered  by  copious  streams.  In 
other  parts,  are  pleasing  diversities  of  gently  rising  hills  and  bending  vales,  fer- 
tile in  grain,  waving  with  wood,  and  interspersed  with  meadows.  Some  tracts 
abound  with  prospects  of  the  more  romantic  kind ;  embracing  lofty  mountains, 
craggy  rocks,  deep  narrow  ddls,  and  tumbling  torrents.  There  are  also,  here  and 
there,  black  moors  and  wide  uncultivated  heaths.  The  general  aspect  of  Wales 
is  bold,  romantic  and  mountainous.  It  consists  of  ranges  of  lofty  eminences  and 
impending  crags,  intersected  by  numerous  and  deep  ravines,  wiw  extensive  val- 
leys,  and  affording  endless  views  of  wild  mountain  scenery. 
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The  riyere  of  England,  though  deficient  in  magnitude,  are  numerouB,  commo- 
dious, and  valuable ;  flowing  Uirough  broad  vales  and  wide-spreading  plains.  The 
largest  is  tlie  Severn,  which  rises  near  Piinliinmon,  a  high  monntam  in  Walea. 
Its  embouchure  forms  a  wide  bay,  called  the  Bristol  Channel,  It  is  200  miles 
long,  and  is  navigable  in  the  latter  part  of  its  coarse.  The  tide  rolls  up  this 
stream  in  waves  three  or  four  feet  high. 

The  Thames  rises  near  the  Severn  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  flows 
east  into  the  German  Ocean.  It  is  160  miles  long,  and  is  navi|pible  for  ships  to 
London,  60  miles.  This  is  the  most  important  river  of  Great  Britain  for  naviga- 
tion* The  Mersey  is  a  small  stream  flowing  south-west  into  the  Irish  Sea  at  l3v- 
erpool;  it  is  navigable  35  miles.  The  Dee  rises  in  Wales,  and  flows  north-west 
into  the  Irish  Sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey.  The  Trent  and  Ouse  rise  in 
the  north,  and  by  their  junction  form  the  Humber,  which  is  a  good  navigable 
stream,  and  falls  into  the  German  Ocean. 

The  lakes  are  numerous  and  occur  principally  in  the  north-west  portions  of  the 
kingdom,  of  which  Windermere,  the  largest,  only  twelve  miles  long  and  one 
broad,  has  been  raised  to  distinction  by  the  taste  of  the  age  for  pictureeqne  bean^, 
rather  than  as  a  geographical  feature  of  the  country. 

England  has  an  atmosphere  of  fogs,  rain,  and  perpetual  change;  vet  the  climate 
is  mild.  The  rigours  of  winter  and  the  heats  of  summer  are  less  mlt  than  on  the 
continent  under  the  same  parallel.  The  winds  from  the  sea  temper  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold ;  the  changes,  however,  are  sudden.  Westerly  and  south-' 
westerly  winds  are  most  prevalent,  and  also  the  most  violent  Next  are  the  north 
and  north-«ist  The  peipetual  moisture  of  the  air  is  sometimes  unfitvourable  to 
the  crops,  but  its  general  eflTect  is  to  cover  the  whole  island  with  the  deepest  ver- 
dure. The  meadows  and  fields  are  usually  green  throughout  the  whiter.:  and  the 
transient  snows  that  occasionally  &U  upon  them  are  insufficient  to  deprive  them 
of  their  brilliancy.  Many  kinds  of  kitchen  vegetables,  as  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
j  broccoli,  and  celery,  often  remain  uninjured  in  the  gardens  throuj?h  the  winter. 

Mines  fbrm  one  of  the  most  copious  sources  of  the  wealth  of  England.  Hie 
useful  metals  and  minerals,  those  which  afibrd  the  instruments  of  manufiicture  and 
are  subservient  to  the  daily  purposes  of  life,  are  now  drawn  from  the  earth  more 
I  copiously  there  than  in  any  otner  country.  Her  most  valuable  metals  are  iron, 
'  copper,  and  tin ;  her  principal  minerals  are  coal  and  salt  Notwithstanding  the 
general  inferiority  of  the  soil,  England  is  under  such  excellent  cultivation,  tibat 
the  country  may  be  considered  as  one  great  garden.  Farming  is,  in  many  parts, 
conducted  on  a  great  scale,  by  men  of  intelligence,  enterprise  and  capital ;  and 
the  science  as  well  as  practice  of  agriculture  is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. In  the  northern  counties,  the  farms  are  large,  and  are  leased  genenlly 
for  21  years.  In  the  southern  counties,  the  farms  are  smaller,  and  the  tenants  are 
often  proprietors. 

The  commerce  of  England  is  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
Every  quarter  of  the  globe  seems  tributary  to  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of 
this  great  commercial  people.  The  manu^ctures  of  this  kingdom  far  surpass  in 
amount  and  variety,  those  of  any  other  nation  that  has  ever  existed ;  and  fbrm  the 
most  astonishing  display  of  the  fruits  of  human  industry  and  skill.  The  vast 
numbers  of  people  employed  in  them,  give  no  adequate  idea  of  their  immense 
extent  as  the  great  perfection  to  which  labour-saving  machinery  is  carried  in 
Engbind,  enables  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  150.  The  cotton  manu&cture  would 
have  required,  half  a  century  ago,  50,000,000  men,  and  the  power  now  employed 
in  it  alone  in  Great  Britain  exceeds  the  manufacturing  industry  of  all  the  reel  of 
Europe  collectively.  The  other  most  important  branc&es  are  woollen,  silk,  linen* 
and  hardware. 

In  the  northern  coonties  of  England  are  great  mamifkctores  of  broadeloth'aiid 
every  other  kind  of  woollen  goods,  principally  in  the  West  Riding  c^  Yorkshire, 
at  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  Huddersfield.  Sheffield  Ins  mami- 
factures  of  cutlery  and  plated  goods.  Manchester,  and  its  neighbourhood,  is  the 
great  seat  of  the  cotton  manufiicture. 

In  the  midland  counties,  are  the  Cheshii^e  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  linen, 
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iron,  and  china  ware :  the  stocking  manufactures  of  Nottingham ;  the  woollen 
of  Leicestershire;  the  pottery  of  Sta£S>rdBhire ;  the  hardware  of  Birmingham j 
the  rihands  of  Coventry ;  the  carpeting  oi  Kidderminster ;  the  broadcloth  of  Stroud. . 
Flannels  are  the  chief  article  of  Welsh  manu&cture.  In  the  southern  counties 
are  the  cotton,  paper,  and  blankets  of  Berkshire ;  the  flannels  of  Salisbury ;  the 
cordage  of  Dorsetshire ;  the  woollens  of  every  sort  in  Devonshire ;  and  every  kind 
of  goods,  particularly  the  finer  articles  of  upholstery,  jewelry  and  every  material 
of  luxui^,  are  manuftctured  in  and  about  London. 

The  mterior  navigation  of  England  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  prime 
sources  of  her  prosperity.  Till  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  making  of  canals 
did  not  enter  into  the  system  of  English  economy.  In  1755,  was  fonn^  the  San- 
key  canal,  a  line  of  twelve  miles,  to  supply  Liverpool  with  coal  from  the  pits  at 
St.  Helen's.  The  example  then  set  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  gave  a  general 
impulse  to  the  nation.  Since  that  time,  upwards  of  90,000,000{.  sterling  have 
been  expended  in  this  object  Twenty-one  canals  have  been  carried  across  the 
central  chain  of  hills,  by  processes  in .  which  no  cost  has  been  spared ;  all  the 
resonrces  of  art  and  genius  have  been  employed ;  every  obstacle,  however  formi- 
dable, which  nature  could  present,  has  been  vanquished.  By  locks,  and  by  inclined 
planes,  the  vessels  are  conveyed  up  and  down  the  most  rugged  steeps ;  they  are 
even  carried  across  navigable  rivers  by  bridges.  When  other  means  &il,  the 
engineer  has  cut  through  the  heart  of  rocks  and  hills  a  subterraneous  passage. 
Of  those  tunnels,  as  they  are  called,  there  are  said  to  be  forty-eight,  the  entire 
length  of  which  is  at  least  forty  miles. 

The  canals,  in  total  length,  amount  to  more  than  2600  miles.  The  longest 
extends  from  Liverpool  on  the  Mersey,  to  Leeds  on  the  Humber,  180  miles,  amrd- 
ing  a  navigation  for  vessels  of  30  tons  completely  across  the  island.  It  has  2 
tunnels  and  many  locks.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal  extends  from  the  neiffhbour- 
faood  of  London,  to  the  Oxford  Canal ;  it  is  93  miles  long,  and  has  2  tunnels ;  one 
above  a  mile,  and  the  other  nearly  2  miles  in  length ;  it  has  101  locks.  The 
Grand  Trunk  is  a  part  of  the  same  communication;  it  is  03  miles  in  length,  and 
has  4  tunnels,  amounting  to  2  miles.  The  Asbby  de  la  2k>ueh  Canal  is  40  miles 
long,  extending  firom  the  Coventry  Canal  to  an  iron  railway.  It  has  2  tunnels,  2 
aqueduct  bridges,  and  an  iron  railway  branching  from  it  The  Bridgewater  Canal 
is  40  miles  in  length,  and  extending  from  the  Mersey,  divides  into  2  branches,  one 
terminating  at  Manchester,  ai^  the  other  at  Pennington.  This,  with  the  Trent 
and  Mersey  Canal,  forms  a  communication  of  70  miles ;  16  miles  of  this  canal  are 
under  ground  among  the  mountains.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  further 
details.  The  canals  of  England  communicate  with  one  another,  and  affi>rd 
immense  iacilities  for  internal  commerce. 

Railways  form  another  contrivance,  by  which  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and 
jroods  is  wonderfolly  facilitated.  They  were  first  used,  on  a  small  scale,  chiefly 
m  the  coal-mines  round  Newcastle,  for  conveying  the  mineral  from  the  interior  to 
the  surface,  and  thence  to  the  place  of  shipping.  They  were  gradually  employed 
on  a  greater  scale,  particularly  in  Wales,  where  the  county  of  Glamorgan  has  one 
twenty-five  miles  long.  In  1830  locomotive  engines  were  first  introduced  and 
used  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail-road :  this  invention  at  once  rendered 
rail-roads  infinitely  more  valuable.  By  means  of  these  engines  long  trains  of  car- 
riages, loaded  with  passengers,  &c.,  are  now  impelled  at  rates  of  from  25  to  46 
miles  an  hour.  This  extraordinary  speed  has  also  been  attained  with  a  great  in- 
crease of  comfort  and  security  ;  the  accidents  by  rail-roads  being  decidedly  fewer, 
as  compared  with  the  number  of  passengers,  than  those  arising  out  of  travelling 
by  common  carriages.  Rail-roads  have  oeen  opened  from  London  to  Birmingham, 
London  to  Southampton,  London  to  Bath  and  Bristol,  London  to  Brighton,  and  to 
other  places ;  and  a  vast  number  of  new  undertakings,  of  the  same  und,  are  now 
propoted. 

The  population  of  England,  in  former  times,  was  imperfectly  known ;  being  calcu- 
lated only  from  very  vague  surveys  and  estimates.  In  1377  the  results  of  a  poll- 
tax  were  given  as  2,300,000 ;  but  from  the  many  evasions  to  which  such  a  census 
would  give  rise,  that  number  was  probably  below  the  truth.    In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
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beth,  during  the  alann  of  a  menaced  Spanish  invasion  in  1575,  a  pret^  earefal  jj 
suirey  was  made,  the  result  of  which  gave  4,500,000.     At  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  increase  appeared  to  be  about  a  million.    From  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  decennial  enumerations  have  been  made,  of  which  the  follow- ' 
ing  are  the  results : — 
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The  national  character  of  the  English  exhibits  some  very  bold  and  oiarked  fea- 
tures. Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  is  that  love  of  liberty  which  pervades  all 
classes.  The  liberty  for  which  the  English  have  succeasfully  contended,  includes 
the  right  of  thinking,  saying,  writing,  and  doing  most  things  which  opinion  may 
dictate,  and  inclination  prompt  The  knowledge  that  the  hi||^hest  offices  and  dig- 
nities in  the  state  are  accessible  to  all,  redoubles  their  activity,  and  encourages 
them  to  perseverance.  It  is  but  little  more  than  a  century  since  they  began  to  be 
distinguished  as  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  people,  yet  they  have  already 
outstripped  other  European  nations  in  mechanical  ing^uity,  in  industry,  and  io 
mercantile  enterprise.  The  enormous  increase  of  capital,  and  the  substitution  of 
machinery  for  human  labour  in  most  of  their  manufactures,  seem  likely  at  no  dis- 
tant period  to  produce  a  total  change  in  the  condition  of  British  society. 
*  The  English  are  the  most  provident  people  in  the  world.  More  than  a  million 
of  individuals  are  members  of  friendly  societies,  and  the  deposits  in  savings  banks 
exceed  13,000,000^.  The  great  extension  of  life  insurances  afibrds  anc^er  proof 
of  this  laudable  disposition.  The  English  also  deserve  to  be  called  a  humane  peo- 
ple, zealous,  both  from*  feeling  and  from  principle,  for  the  promotion  of  everything 
that  tends  to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Crime  in  England  has  under- 
gone a  considerable  chai^.  Highway  robbery,  so  prevalent  towurds  the  begin- 
ning and  middle  of  last  century,  is  now  nearly  unknown,  and  all  sorts  of  crimes 
and  violence  have  been  materially  lessened.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
a  very  rapid  increase,  particularly  within  the  last  thirty  vears,  of  crimes  against 
property.  A  material  change  was  some  time  since  eflfected  in  the  criminal  law  of 
England,  by  the  abolition  of  an  immense  number  of  capital  punishments. 

The  institutions  for  public  education  in  England  are  extensive  and  splendidly 
endowed.  The  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  not  only  the 
wealthiest,  but  the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  The  London  University  and  Kii^s 
College  have  been  recently  instituted.  The  schools  of  Eton,  Westminster,  St. 
Paul's,  Winchester,  Harrow,  and  Rugby,  are  nearl  v  on  the  same  scale  as  our 
colleges.  There  are  multitudes  of  other  schools,  public  and  private,  and  in  them 
all  a  long^ontinued,  systemiitic,  and  thorough  course  of  instruction  is  given. 
Though  Question  at  any  of  these  institutions  is  expensive,  yet  so  genentl  is  the 
conviction  of  its  superior  importance,  "that  the  children  of  all  persons  in  tolerable 
circumstances  are  well  educated.  The  children  of  the  poorer  classes,  by  means 
of  Sunday  schools  and  the  efibrts  of  their  parents,  are  generally  taught  to  read 
and  write.  Immense  numbers  of  volumes,  consisting  of  the  works  of  the  best 
English  authors,  are  circulated  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  form  of 
weeklv  or  monthly  pamphlets,  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Even  the  poorest  mechanics 
and  labourers  are  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  considerable  part  of  their  leisure  in 
the  perusal  of  these  publications. 

The  Episcopal  Protestant  religion  is  that  established  by  law,  and  the  king  is 
the  head  of  the  church.  There  are  two  archbishops,  and  twenty-four  bishops,  all 
of  whom,  except  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  are  peers  of  th6  realm,  and  have 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  called  the  Primate 
of  all  England,  and  his  rank  is  that  next  below  the  royal  &mily.  The  Archbishop 
of  York  is  called  the  Primate  of  England.  The  bishops  have  some  temporal  au- 
thority, and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  questions  of  births,  mar- 
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ringeet  deaths,  probate  of  wills,  and  ^olinquencies  of  the  inferior  clergy.  Under 
the  biahope,  are  the  deans,  prebendaries,  archdeacons,  rectors,  priests,  curates,  and 
deaoooa.  The  charchwardens  overlook  the  alms  for  the  poor.  The  cierffv  of  the 
established  church  are  a  learned  and  pious  body,  though  many  individuals  there 
are  in  it,  who  have  neither  learning  nor  piety.  The  dissenters  are  a  numerous 
body,  and  have  many  ministers  of  (preat  learning  and  purity  Of  mind.  The  di»* 
seoters  are  chiefly  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Quakers.  The  Catholics  are  numer- 
ous, and  have  several  colleges  and  convents. 

England  is  divided  into  &  counties. 

The  small  islands  attached  to  Ekigland  are  unimportant.  Man,  thirtv  miles  in 
length  by  twelve  in  breadth,  is  nearly  equidistant  from  each  of  the  three  kin^oma 
It  comprises  a  considerable  extent  of  level  territory ;  but  rises  in  the  interior  into 

8  high  mountains,  among  which  Snowfell,  nearly  2000  feet  high,  stands  conspicuous. 
Man  ranked  long  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  held  by  the  Earls  of  Derby,  and 
is  celebrated  for  the  gallant  defence  made  by  the  countess  of  that  name  for  Charles  I. 
It  descended  afterwards  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  from  whom  the  sovereigntv  was 
purchased,  in  1765,  by  the  British  government,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
smuggling,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  trade.  The  population  in  1841 
47J07&  Castletown,  the  capital,  is  the  neatest  town  in  the  island ;  and  in  its  centre. 
Castle  Ruthven,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of  Man,  rears  its  gloomy  and 
majestic  brow.  Douglas,  however,  as  being  the  spot  in  which  the  whole  trade 
circulates,  is  now  of  superior  importance,  and  has  attracted  a  jpeat  number  of 
English  settlers.  The  Scilly  Teles,  situated  at  some  distance  m>m  the  western 
extremity  of  Cornwall,  are  tenanted  by  2,582  poor  inhabitants,  who  raise  a  little 
grain,  but  depend  chieflv  upon  fishing,  pilotage,  and  the  making  of  kelp. 

Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Aldemey,  with  Sark,  form  a  group  naturally  French,  and 
oripnally  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Norman  kings,  which  the  naval  superiority 
of  England  has  enabled  her  to  retain.  The  climate  is  mild  and  agreeable,  and  the 
son  generally  fertile.  Jersey,  the  finest  of  the  group,  is  so  abundant  in  orchards, 
that  cider  forms  the  chief  object  of  exportation.  St  Helier,  the  capital  of  Jersey, 
is  a  handsome  town.    Population  of  the  whole  group,  in  1841,  was  76,065. 

London  is  the  metropolis  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  seat  of  legislation,  of  juris- 
pmdenoe,  and  of  government ;  it  is  the  principal  residence  of  the  sovereign,  at 
which  afikin  of  state  are  transacted,  and  regulations  maintained  with  foreign 
ooortB.  It  Lb  the  centre  of  all  important  operations,  whether  of  commerce  or 
finance,  and  of  correspondence  with  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  City  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Thames.  It  is  seven  miles  long,  nve  miles  wide,  and  con- 
tains an  area  of  about  thirty  square  miles.  More  particularly  it  is  considered 
under  three  divisions;  the  City  proper,  in  the  east;  Westminster,  in  the  west,  and 
Southwark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  buildings  are  generally  of  brick. 
The  streets  in  some  parts  are  wide,  and  few  are  so  narrow  as  not  to  admit  two 
carriages  abreast  At  the  west  end,  they  are  mostly  straight,  and  sufficiently 
fanMd  for  ^^e  or  six  carriages.  Here  are  the  residences  of  the  nobility  and  the 
rich.  Regent  street,  in  this  quarter,  is  probably  the  most  magnificent  street  in 
the  world.  In  the  City,  or  the  central  and  oldest  part,  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  but  here  the  great  business  of  London  is  transacted.  The  east  end  is 
occupied  by  shqps,  victuallinff-houses,  and  people  connected  with  commerce. 
Here  are  immense  timber-yar&,  docks,  and  magazines. 

London  contains  a  great  number  of  squares:  the  handsomest  is  Grosvenor 
Sqaare,  an  area  of  six  acres,  and  containing  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  IL 
Tlie  boildinffB  around  it  are  the  most  superb  in  Lcmdon.  The  largest  square  is 
thai  called  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  occupies  a  ^ce  just  equal  to  that  covered 
by  the  gn^t  mrramid  of  Egypt  The  finest  public  walks  are  at  the  west  end ; 
Green  Ptirk,  Hyde  Park,  at,  James's  Park,  and  Regent's  Park,  are  beautiful 
fields  and  gaidens,  ornamented  with  trees ;  these  are  the  resort  of  thousands  who 
walk  for  exercise  or  pleasure.  These  parks  are  very  extensive.  Hyde  Park  con- 
tains 904  acres,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  Sundav  is  throng  by  crowds  of  fashkNn^ 
able  people  who  pour  along  the  promenades,  like  the  ebbmg  and  flowing  tide.  In 
Re|;ent's  Park  is  an  immense  edifice  called  the  Coliseum,  in  which  ma^  be  seen 
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A  panonma  of  London  as  viewed  from  the  dome  of  St  Paura.  The  ^[ardena  of 
the  Zoological  Society  are  also  in  this  park.*  They  are  elegantly  laid  oat,  and 
contain  an  interesting  collection  of  rare  animals  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  churches  of  London  have  the  most  prominent  and  imposing  share  in  *it8 
architectural  splendour.  St  PauFs  Cathedral  is  the  most  magnificent  edifice  in 
the  city,  bat  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  area,  and  surrounded  by  shops  and  buildings 
of  a  mean  appearance.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  does  not  equal  its  noble 
exterior.  It  would  be  little  else  than  an  immense  vault  with  heavy  columns,  were 
it  not  relieved  by  statuary.    Beatdes  St  Paurs  there  are  487  churches  in  London. 

Westminster  Abbey,  some  distance  higher  up  the  river,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
existing  monuments  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  has  a  vast,  airy,  and  lofty  appear- 
ance, which  inspires  feelings  of  awe  and  veneration.  The  chapel  oi  Henry  ViL, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  is  unrivalled  for  gorgeous  magnificence.  The  city 
of  Westminster  and  north-eastern  suburb  of  Loiklon  contain  many  splendid  modem 
churches,  almost  all  in  the  classic  style.  London  has  few  public  edifices,  com- 
pared to  its  great  8i2e  and  wealth.  Westminster  Hall  was  once  a  palace :  here 
the  kings  of  England  are  crowned,  and  here  the  parliament  hold  their  sittinga 
It  has  Uie  larg^  hall  without  pillars  in  Europe.  St  James*s  Palace  is  an  ill- 
looking  brick  buUding,  but  contains  spacious  and  splendid  apartments. 

The  Tower  is  a  vast  inclosure  u  pon  the  river.  It  contains  several  streets,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch.  The  Monument,  at  the  foot  of  London  bridge, 
is  a  fluted  Doric  column,  in  a  bad  situation :  it  is  202  feet  high,  and  commemo- 
rates the  great  fire  of  London.  The  Bank  of  England,  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
is  a  vast  and  splendid  pile,  covering  8  acres.  Somerset  House,  in  the  Strand,  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  splendid  edifices  in  the  city. 

There  are  o  bridges  over  the  Thames :  of  these,  Waterloo  bridge  is  bailt  of 
ipmnite,  and  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  bridges,  of  iron.  A  more  remarkable  object 
IS  the  Tunnel,  a  passage  under  the  river  at  a  point  where  a  bridge  would  be  de- 
trimental to  the  navigation.  This  work  was  performed  by  sinking  a  perpendicular 
shaft  near  the  river,  and  working  horizontallV  under  the  bottom  of  the  Thames. 

This  city  has  13  theatres,  of  wnich  Drury  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  and  the  King^s 
theatre  or  Italian  Opera,  are  araon^^  the  first  in  Europe.  It  has  170  hospitals;  16 1{ 
schools  of  medicine ;  aa  many  of^law ;  5  of  theology ;  18  public  libraries ;  300 
I  elementary  free-sohools ;  35  dispensaries,  where  the  poor  receive  medicine  and 
'  attendance  gratis;  14  prisons ;  and  80  newspapers,  13  of  which  are  printed^ daily ; 
333  periodical  publications  of  various  kinds ;  15,000  vessels  are  generally  in  port 
at  a  time ;  1500  carriages  a  day  leave  the  city  at  stated  hours ;  4000  wagons  are 
employed  in  the  country  trade ;  the  annual  commerce  of  the  city  is  estimated  at 
130  millions  sterling.  London*  is  the  principal  literaiv  emporium  of  the  kingdom. 
Almost  all  books  of  importance  are  there  printed  and  pablished,  and  thence  dis- 
tributed over  the  kinguomf  forming  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce.    The 


meroial  city,  enjoying  a  vast  trade  by  sea,  and  communicating  with  all  parts  of 
the  interior  bv  camils  and  rail-roads.  The  city  stretches  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  3  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  one  mile.  It  is  irregularly  built,  but  the  pub- 
lie  buildings  are  elegant  The  Exchange  is  perhaps  the  most  splendid  stnictore 
which  a  mercantile  community  ever  raisra  from  its  own  resources :  it  cost  100,000 
pounds,  and  is  doable  the  siae  of  the  Royal  Exehange  of  London.  Tlie  Town 
Hall  is  anoUier  noble  edifice.  In  the  west  of  the  city  are  quaya  and  docks  of 
great  extent  The  largest  dock  will  contain  100  ships  afloat  The  oommeree  of 
the  place  employs  15,000  vessels,  and  pajs  dg4,600,000  aterling  to  the  ravemie  in 
duties.  Here  are  also  mannfiEUStories  of  porcelain,  soap,  8ugar«  ^.,  with  large 
breweries  uid  foanderies.  The  Lyeeum  has  a  library  or  30,000,  and  the  AlhaiMK^ 
urn  one  of  17,500  volumes.  The  population,  in  1831,  165,175 ;  in  1841, 366,487. 
Manchester,  in  population  and  manufacturing  induatry,  ranks  next  to  London. 
Ita  streets  and  lanes  are  crowded  together,  without  any  regard  to  regnlaritr  or 
The  river  Irwell  passes  through  its  centre,  and  there  are  bri^gas 
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on  this  and  another  stream  in  the  city.  The  spectator  here  is  struck  with  astonish* 
ment  at  the  sight  of  the  immense  magazines  of  goods  designed  for  the  markets 
of  eveiy  quarter  of  the  globe.  A  subject  of  no  less  astonishment  is  the  contrast 
of  the  poverty  of  the  artisans,  with  the  wealth  of  their  employers.  The  mano- 
factures  consame  annually  340,000,000  pounds  of  cotton.  There  aie  a  vast 
number  of  founderies  and  other  establishments  around  the  city.  Two  canals  and 
the  rail-road  to  Liverpool  facilitate  its  trade.  Manchester  has  many  literary  and 
benerolent  institutions ;  a  public  libraiy  of  25,000  volumes,  and  a  population  of 
390,183. 

Birmingham  is  sttnated  in  the  centre  of  England.  The  upper  part  has  some 
tegular  streets  and  handsome  buildings.  Most  of  the  streets  are  broad  and  com- 
modious. The  manufactures  of  arms,  sheet-iron,  hardware  and  jewelry,  at  this 
place,  are  immense ;  33,000  families  are  occupied  in  them.  Here  is  the  celebrated 
machinery  of  Watt,  the  great  mechanical  inventor.  It  employs  1200  men,  and 
produces  every  week  1500  muskets.  A  single  machine  for  coininff  money  strikes 
30,000  or  40,000  pieces  in  an  hour.  Ten  canals  open  a  commumcation  with  the 
sanoanding  distnets.    Population  in  1841,  183,933. 

Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  is  a  ffreat  market  for  fine  broadcloths,  which  are  here  sold 
in  two  immense  halls.  York  is  remarkable  for  its,  cathedral,  called  the  Minster ; 
the  largest  Gothic  edifice  in  Endand,  and  nerhaps  in  Europe,  being  528  feet  long. 
An  insane  fanatic  set  fire  to  this  magnificent  structure  in  1829,  and  a  great  part 
of  it  was  destroyed,  but  most  of  the  damage  has  been  repaired.  York  has  many 
other  beautiful  buildings :  its  streets  are  wtdA  and  well  paved,  and  the  city  is  sur- 
roonded  by  a  wall  now  much  decB]M«    The  population,  in  1841,  was  151,063. 

Bristol,  on  the  channel  of  that  name,  is  accessible  for  ships  of  1000  tons,  and 
has  considerable  foreign  commerce.  It  is  irregular,  with  narrow  streets.  The 
handsomest  parts  are  the  suburbs.  The  cathedral  is  richly  ornamented,  and  gives 
the  dty  a  picturesque  appearance  at  a  distance.  This  city  has  brass  works,  pin 
manufactories,  glass,  sug^  and  soap  houses,  distilleries,  &c.  Population  123,296. 

Portsmouth,  on  the  Eo^sh  channel,  is  the  most  important  naval  sj^tion  in  the 
kinffdom.  Its  magazines  and  docks  are  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  The  spacious 
road  of  Spithead,  at  this  place,  is  capable  of  sheltering  1000  ships  of  the  line. 
Population  in  1841,  53,033. 

Bath  is  famous  for  its  medicinal  waters,  which,  in  the  fine  season,  attract  hither 
crowds  of  invalids  and  thousands  of  dissipated  idlers.  The  city  is  wholly  built 
of  lightFcoloured  freestone.  It  occupies  a  one  situation  upon  a  risinff  ground,  and 
ia  esteemed  the  handsomest  ci^  in  England.  It  has  many  beautifur  promenades, 
and  a  magnificent  cathedral.  Being  a  place  of  mere  amusement,  a  large  part  of 
its  population  is  migratory.   ^Population  in  1841,  52,346. 

Oxford  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  Europe,  and  contains  the  most  famous 
oniversity  in  England,  consisting  of  34  colleges.  These  buildings,  with  seventeen 
chorehes,  and  numerous  other  academical  structures,  are  surrounded  with  groves, 
gardens,  avenues  of  majestic  trees,  and  a  variety  of  winding  streams.  To  these 
aro  added  the  incessant  pealing  of  innumerable  bells,  and  the  multitude  and  rovs- 
tical  variety  of  academic  dresses ;  all  combining  to  produce  the  most  striking  efiiect 
opon  a  stranger.    Population  in  1841,  33,884. 

Cambridge,  like  Oxford,  owes  its  celebrity  to  its  university,  which  has  13  col- 
leges.   Population  in  1841,  34,463. 

Wales  is  a  tenitory  which,  though  united  to  England  by  early  conquest,  still 
retains  the  title  of  a  separate  principality,  and  possesses  a  national  aspect  The 
▼eidant  and  extensive  plains  of  western  England  here  vive  place  to  the  lofty 
moantain,  the  deep  valley,  the  roaring  torrent,  and  the  frightful  precipice.  Wales 
hns  riven  and  torrents  without  number,  which  roll  through  its  mountain  valleys, 
sad  whose  banks,  adorned  with  verdure  and  cultivation,  combine  in  the  most 
airiking  manner  with  the  lofty  and  varied  summits  which  tower  above  them.  The 
loftiest  mountains  are  in  North  Wales;  its  valleys  are  deeper  and  nairower;  and 
it  presents  more  strikingly  dl  the  characteristic  features  of  Welsh  scenerv.  In 
South  Wales,  on  ^e  contrary,  the  valleys  are  broader,  more  fertile,  and  fuller  of 
towns  and  villages ;  they  often  even  expand  into  wide  plains,  still  encireled  by  a 
— ^ 
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mountun  boundary.  Agricultare,  in  soch  a  country,  labours  under  many 
vantaffea,  and  is  carried  on  too  often,  upui  the  old  system  of  infield  and  outfield. 
Manmctures  are  nearly  confined  to  the  article  of  flannel,  which  has  always  been 
a  fiibric  of  the  Welsh,  in  which  they  still  excel  their  Yorkshire  rivala.  It  is  to 
mining,  however,  that  the  industry  of  Wales  has  been  chiefly  attracted,  by  the 
profusion  of  mineral  wealth  which  nature  has  lodged  in  the  bowels  of  its  mouur 
tains.  The  lead  of  Flint,  Caernarvon,  and  other  counties  of  Nortb  Wales;  the 
copper  of  Anglesey,  and  above  all,  the  iron  of  Qaroorgan  and  other  counties  in 
the  British  Channel,  are  objects  of  extensive  importance.  Coal  is  found  almost 
everywhere,  and  vast  quantities  of  rail-road  iron  are  made«  much  of  which  is  ex*  I 
ported  to  the  United  State.  " 

The  Welsh  are  a  Celtic  race,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who,  lo 
these  mountain  recesses,  sought  refiige  finom  the  destroying  sword  of  the  Saxons, 
which  so  completely  dispos^ssed  them  of  the  low  country  of  England.  They 
could  not  resist  the  overwhelming  power  of  Edward  L,  who  annexed  Wales  lo 
the  English  crown.  In  order  to  hold  it  in  subjection,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
construct,  not  only  on  its  fit>ntier,  but  in  its  mterior,  castles  of  immense  extent 
and  strength.  Yet  they  did  not  prevent  formidable  insurrections,  in  one  of  which 
Owen  Giendower  maintained  himself  for  years  as  an  independent  prince.  Within 
the  last  300  years,  the  Welsh  have  been  as  peaceable  as  any  other 'subjects  of  the 
empire.  They  have  retained,  of  their  feudal  habits,  only  venial  failings.  Anraiig 
these  is  national  pride,  through  which  the  genuine  Cambrian  holds  hia  country 
and  his  nation  superior  to  all  others,  and  regvds  the  <Sa#fia  or  Saxoo  as  a  lower 
race  of  yesterday.  With  this  is  connected,  in  a  high  degree,  the  pride  of  pedi- 
gree ;  even  the  humblest  Welshman  tracing  his  ongia  fiir  above  any  lowland 
genealogy.  Strong  ties  of  friendship  subsist  between  the  land-owners  and  their 
tenants;  manifesteid,  on  one  side,  by  indulgence  and  protecting  kindness;  on  the 
other,  by  a  profound  veneration  for  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  ehiefi  of 
their  race.  The  Welsh  have  many  superstitions,  mixed  with  much  genuine  reli- 
gious feeling.  They  are  hardy,  active,  lively,  hospiA>le,  kind-hearted ;  only  a 
little  hot  ano  quarrelsome.  Their  English  neighbours  complain  that  they  have 
not  yet  attained  that  pitch  of  industrv  and  cleanliness  in  which  the  former  place 
their  pride.    Population,  in  1841,  911,603.    Counties,  12. 

The  chief  mountains  in  Wales  are  Snowdon,  3571  feet ;  Cader-Idris,  3560 ; 
Corned-Llewellyn,  Arran-Towddy,  dtc.  The  rivers  are  the  Severn,  Wye,  Con- 
way,  Towy,  Dee,  dtc.  Merthyn-Tydvil,  situated  in  the  iron-mine  region  of  Glap 
morganshire,  has  become,  from  a  mere  village,  the  most  populous  place  in  Waleo. 
Population,  34,077.  Swansea  has  also  risen  to  some  importance,  frem  the  iron 
and  copper  works  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Coal4S  likewise  largely  exported. 
Its  pleasant  situation  has  made  it  an  extensive  resort  for  sea-bathing,  and  led  to 
the  erection  of  many  elegant  buildings.  Population*  16,787.  Caermarthen,  aitn- 
ated  on  the  Towy,  which  admits  to  it  vessels  of  300  tons,  is  one  of  the  moat 
flourishing  and  best-built  towns  in  Wales.  Population,  9,403.  Caernarvon  is  a 
handsome,  well-built  place.  Its  chief  ornament  is  the  castle,  a  stately  edifice 
built  by  Edward  I.,  to  curb  the  spirit  of  the  newly  subdued  Welsh.  Population, 
7843.  Some  other  of  the  chief  towns  in  Wales  are,  Holywell,  5664 ;  Mold,  3557 ; 
Pembroke,  7313;  Cardiff^  9714 ;  and  Brecknock,  5026. 
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SooTLAHD  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  England,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
line  drawn  alon^  the  Tweed,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  thence  to  the  Solway  Frith. 
On  every  other  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic,  the  Northern  and  the  Germaa 
oceans.  The  length  of  Scotland^  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  in  about  40°  40'  to 
t>unnet  Head,  Caithness,  in  58<=>  40',  is  280  mile&  The  ^roatest  breadth^  from 
Buchan-Neas  to  a  point  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Inverness  is  180  miles. 

The  entire  extent  of  Scotland  is  29,000  square  miles.    In  its  general  outline, 
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It  eonsists  of  two  great  and  perfectly  distinct  parts :  the  Lowlands  and  the  High* 
lands.  The  farmer  comprehends  all  Scotland  south  of  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde.  Immediately  noith  of  the  Clyde,  the  highland  ranges  hegin  to  tower  in 
endless  succession ;  but  on  the  east  coast,  the  lowlands  extend  beyond  the  Forth 
and  northwards  for  some  distance.  The  Highlands,  which  comprise  the  whole 
west  and  centre  of  northern  Scotland,  form  a  re^on  of  very  bleak  and  nigged 
aspect,  and  contain  within  their  recesses  a  primitive  people,  who,  in  dress,  lan- 
giuLge,  and  the  whole  train  of  their  social  ideas,  differ  essentially  from  the  Low- 
knders,  and  have  retained  antique  and  striking  characteristics,  both  physical  and 
mora],  that  are  obliterated  in  almost  every  other  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Among  the  Scottish  mountains^  the  most  considerable  are  the  Grampians,  a 
name  wliich  is  given  very  generidly  to  all  those  which  covei*  the  sur&ce  of  the 
Highlands,  but  applied  more  particularly  to  the  chain  running  across  the  counties 
of  Perth  and  Argyle,  and  comprising  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  L^i,  of  that  elevated 
ridge  which  directly  face  the  low  country  of  Stirling  and  Perth.  Several  of 
these  mountains  exceed  the  altitude  of  4000  feet  Ben  Nevis  rises  to  the  height 
of  4315  feet 

The  rivers  of  "Scotland  are  not  so  much  distinguished  for  their  length  or  magni- 
tude, as  for  the  pastoral  scenery  through  which  they  wind  their  early  course,  and 
for  the  magnificent  estuaries  which  they  form  at  their  junction  with  the  sea. 

The  Forth  rises  near  the  foot  of  Ben  Lomond,  flows  west  towards  Stirling, 
near  which  it  is  swelled  by  the  larger  stream  of  the  Teith ;  whence,  after  many 
windings  through  the  beautiful  plain  overlooked  by  Stirling  castle,  it  opens  into 
the  great  frith  on  which  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  situated. 

Some  of  the  others  are  the  Tay,  the  Clyde,  the  Tweed,  the  Spey,  the  Dee,  &c. 

Lochs  form  a  characteristic  feature  of  Scotland ;  many  of  them  are  long  arms  of 
the  sea,  running  up  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Among  these.  Loch  Lomond 
is  pre-eminent  The  traveller  admires  its  vast  expanse,  its  gay  and  numerous 
islands,  its  wooded  promontories  and  bays,  and  the  high  mountain  barrier  at  its 
bead.  Loch  Katrine,  in  a  smaller  compass,  presents  a  singular  combination  of 
romantic  beauty.  Loch  Tay,  enclosed  by  the  loftiest  of  the  Grampians,  presents 
alpine  sceneiy  on  the  grandest  scale ;  while  at  Inverary,  Loch  Ffne  unites  the 
pomp  of  ait  with  that  of  nature.  The  long  chain  of  Lc^hs  Linnhe,  Lochy,  and 
Ness,  stretching  diagonally  across  Scotland,  comprises  much  fine  scenery,  and  has 
afibrded  ftcilities  for  makmg  a  navigable  communication  between  the  German 
and  Atlantic  Oceans. 

Oats  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  agricultural  products  raised  in  Scotland ;  the 
next  important  are  wheat,  barley,  beans  and  peas,  turnips  and  fiax.  Oatmeal  and 
potatoes  form  the  food  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  large  quantities  of  fish  are 
eonmroed. 

Both  the  commerce  ^nd  manufactures  of  Scotland  have  grown  in  importance 
since  the  onion  with  England.  Commerce  has  flourished  chiefly  since  the  middle 
of  the  last  oentory.  Greenock  and  Aberdeen  are  the  most  important  commercial 
places.  ITie  shipping  of  Scotland,  in  1840,  comprised  3479  vessels,  of  429,204 
lone,  and  28,428  men.    The  revenue  in  the  same  year  was  about  j£5,000,000. 

The  manufactures  consist  of  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  floss  silk,  iron,  hats,  paper, 
saildoth,  pottery,  and  small  4)oantittee  of  moet  of  the  articles  made  in  England. 
In  1839  there  weie  676  cotton,  woollen,  flax,  and  silk  manufactories,  employing 
95,000  pereons,  one-third  of  whom  were  adults.  The  value  of  the  manutaeturse 
is  estimated  at  #100^000v000  a  year.  In  1844  there  were  70  furnaces  in  blast, 
which  produced  346,200  tons  of  pig-iron  annually.  Next  to  iron,  lead  and  copper 
are  the  most  valuable  metals*  Cobdt,  bismuth,  and  some  ore  minerals  are  met  with. 

The  barring,  cod,  and  salmon  fisheries  are  considerable  sourcei  of  wealth.  The 
number  of  herring_taken  on  the  coast  is  immense :  the  fishermen  go  in  small  crafls 
called  buas^.  The  amount  cured,  in  1841,  exceeded  543,000  barrels ;  100,000 
cwt  of  cod  were  cured  in  1641.  Salmon,  taken  in  all  the  considerable  rivers, 
and  kept  fresh  by  being  packed  in  ice,  chiefly  supplies  the  London  market  In 
1841,  3,200,000  pounds  were  sent  there. 

Artificial  navigation  meets  with  peculiar  obstructions  from  the  ruggedness  of 
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the  surface,  and  hence  canals  have  never  become  very  numerooe.  The  *«  Great 
CanaP'  admits  vessels  of  considerable  size  to  pass  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  that 
of  Clyde,  and  thus  unites  the  German  and  AtlantTc  Gceans.  Branches  to  Glasgow 
and  to  the  coal-field  at  Monkland  have  been  opened.  The  Union  Canal,  com- 
pleted at  an  expense  of  nearly  £400,000,  connects  the  Great  Canal,  near  its  eastern 
point,  with  Edinburgh,  by  a  line  of  thirty  miles  through  a  country  very  rich  in 
coal  and  lime.  The  Caledonian  Canal,  uniting  the  chain  of  lakes  which  crosses 
Scotland  diagonally,  allows  even  ships  of  war  to  pass,  from  the  east  coast,  into 
the  Atlantic,  without  encountering  the  perils  of  the  Pentland  Frith  and  Cape 
Wrath.  It  was  finished  in  1822,  at  an  expense  of  neariy  Jgl, 000,000  sterling, 
entirely  defrayed  bv  government.  This  canal  is  50  feet  broad ;  length  22  miles, 
with  40  miles  of  lake  navigation.  Several  railways  have  been  constructed  in  Scot^ 
land.  They  are  mostly  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  of  which  Glasgow,  and 
Dundee  are  the  centres.  The  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  road  is  46  miles  in  length, 
and  cost  JS  1,200,000.    It  is  proposed  to  connect  the  Scottish  and  English  roads. 

Of  the  population  of  Scotland  an  estimate  was  first  attempted  in  the  year  1755, 
when  it  was  computed  to  be  1,265,380.  The  reports  of  the  clergy  for  the  *«  Sta- 
tistical Account,'*  between  1792  and  1798,  gave  1,526,492;  which  was  raised  by 
the  government  enumeratiou  of  1801  to  1,599,000.  The  census  of  1811  gave 
1,805,000;  which  was  raised  by  that  of  1821  to  2,093,456.  In  1831,  it  was 
2,363,842;  and  in  1841,  2,620,610. 

The  Scots  have  always  been  a  religious  people,  and  in  former  times  they  were 
very  aealous  Catholics.  In  1560,  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship  was  introduced, 
chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  John  Knox,  the  Scottish  reformer,  but  it  was  not  recog- 
nised by  the  legislature  until  1592.  The  Scottish  church,  or  kirk,  is  a  peifect 
democracT,  all  its  members  being  equal  in  point  of  privileges.  It  is  under  the 
control  of  the  general  assembly,  a  body  consisting  of  representatives  from  the 
diflferent  presbyteries  who  meet  once  a  year  at  Edinburgh.  About  a  fourth  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  are  dissenters,  as  Episcopafians,  Secedera,  &c. ;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Highlands  and  large 
cities.  The  right  of  patronage  or  power  of  nominating  ministers  to  vacant  pulpits 
by  the  crown  and  landed  proprietors,  instead  of  the  people,  is  considered  a  great 
grievance.  It  occasioned  a  schism  in^  1741,  and  within  a  few  years  past  a  number 
of  ministers  on  account  of  it  have  left  their  parishes  and  established  the  '*  Free 
Church  of  Scotland."  They  depend  for  support  and  the  erection  of  churches  upon 
the  liberality  of  those  who  became  attachea  to  them  as  hearers.  This  new  esta- 
blishment is  becoming  popular.  It  includes  one-half  the  ministers  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Scots  are  for  the  most  part  a  grave,  serious,  and  reflecting  people,  but  at 
the  same  time  enterprising  and  persevering.  They  are  generally-  better  educatAd 
and  more  moral  and  religious  in  their  habits  than  perhaps  any  other  people  in 
Europe.  Education  is  more  uiuversal  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
British  dominions.  Every  parish  has  its  school,  in  which  knowledge  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  reasonable  rate.  Private  schools  are  also  numerous,  and  in  all  the 
principal  towns  there  are  academies  and  other  high  seminaries  of  learning.  The 
universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St.  Andrews  and  Aberdeen,  are  all  celebrated, 
particularly  the  two  first. 

Learning,  aAer  its  revival  in  modem  tiroes,  was  cultivated  in  Scotland  with 
peculiar  araoor;  but  it  is  more  particularly  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that 
the  Scottish  writers  have  become  celebrated.  Many  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  various  branches  of  literature,  and  some  of  them  have  been  amongst  the  most 
iilustrions  phtlosopheis,  historians,  and  poets  of  Britain.  Some  of  the  most  popular 
fictitious  and  periodical  writers  of  the  present  age  have  been  natives  of  Scotland. 

The  public  libraries  are  not  so  voluminous  as  many  on  the  continent.  That 
belonging  to  the  advocates  or  barristers  of  Edinburgh,  contains  upwards  of  100,000 
volumes,  among  which  there  are  ample  materials,  both  printed  and  in  manuscript, 
for  elucidating  the  national  history.  The  university  library  is  half  as  large ;  and 
those  of  Glasgow,  King's  College,Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrew's,  are  highly  respect> 
able.     Each  of  these  universities  can  claim  a  copy  of  every  new  work. 

Scotland  has  a  native  music,  simple  and  pathetic,  expressive  of  rural  feelings 
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md  emolioos  to  which  she  ie  fondly  attached.  The  recreations  of  the  higher 
ranks  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  England.  Dancbg  is  practised  with  peculiar 
■fdour,  especially  by  the  Highlanders,  who  have  favourite  national  steps  and 
movementsL 

The  Highlanders  retain  the  remnants  of  a  national  costume  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  the  tartan,  a  mixture  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  adorned  with  brilliant 
stripM  variously  crossing  each  other,  and  marking  the  distinctions  of  the  clans ; 
the  kilt,  or  short  petticoat,  worn  by  the  men,  the  hose  fastened  below  the  knee, 
which  is  left  bare ;  and  the  bonnet,  which  in  another  shape  is  also  still  worn  by 
the  shepherds  of  the  border.  The  divisions  are  shires  or  counties,  of  which  there 
are  93 :  of  these,  17  are  in  the  Lowlands,  and  the  remaining  16  in  the  Highlands. 

The  islands  appendent  on  Scotland,  form  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  features. 
Though  neither  rich  nor  fertile  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  they  exhibit  a  great 
▼arioty  of  bold  and  striking  scenery,  and  are  peopled  by  a  race  whose  habits  of 
life  and  forms  of  society  are  peeuliar  to  then»elTesL  They  may  be  divided  into 
the  islands  at  the  month  of  the  Clvde;  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands;  and 
the  Northern  Islands,  or  those  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

The  islands  of  the  Clyde  are  chiefly  Bute  and  Arran,  with  the  smaUer  ones  of 
the  Cumbrays  and  Ailsa.  , 

The  Hebrides  or  Western  Islands  lie  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  They 
are  about  200  in  number. .  The  largest  is  Lewis,  87  miles  long.  The  next  in 
size  are  Skye,  Mull,  and  Islay,  Arran,  South  Uist,  and  Jura.  Mo^t  of  them  are 
■mall.  They  are  rocky  and  barren,  with  hardly  a  single  tree,  or  even  a  bush 
upon  them.  The  vegetation  consists  principally  of  heath  and  moss.  But  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  these  islands  is  the  great  number  of  lakes  which  they 
contain ;  these,  however,  rather  impart  gloom  than  beauty  to  the  landscape ;  their 
■alien  brown  waters  present  the  idea  of  unfathomable  depth,  and  their  borders 
exhibit  no  cheerful  verdure  to  relieve  the  eye.  The  most  westerly  of  the  He- 
brides is  St  Kilda.  It  is  small  and  rocky,  yet  inhabited.  Its  shores  are  com- 
posed of  enormous  precipices,  worn  by  the  sea  into  caverns,  oflen  with  roo&  more 
loftjr  than  the  ceiling  of  a  gothic  cathedral.  These  shores  are  the  resort  of  vast 
varieties  of  seafowl,  which  the  islanders  pursue  at  immense  hazards,  by  swinging 
with  ropes  from  the  perpendicular  cWfb, 

There  are  87  of  these  islands  inhabited,  and  several  under  ^ood  cultivation, 
producing  tolerable  crops  of  grain,  pulse,  and  potatoes.  The  population,  in  1841,  was 
108,355.  Their  only  articles  of  ttade  are  cattle,  sheep,  fish,  and  some  kelp.  One 
of  the  smallest  of  these  islands,  named  Stafia,  is  remarkable  for  a  singular  basaltic 
cavern,  called  Fingal's  Cave,  227  feet  in  length  and  42  wide.  The  entrance 
resembles  a  gothic  arch,  and  the  floor  of  the  cave  is  covered  with  water.  The 
walls  of  the  interior  are  formed  of  ranges  of  basaltic  columns,  irregularly  grouped. 
This  natural  architecture  is  said  to  surpass,  in  grandeur  and  magnificence,  the 
most  splendid  artificial  temples  and  palaces  in  the  world. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  ScoliBd  lie  the  Orkneys,  or  Orcades,  about  70 
in  number,  but  less  than  half  of  them  m  inhabited.  They  are  rocky,  and  have  a 
melancholy  appearance,  with  little  vegetation  besides  juniper,  wild  myrtle,  and 
heath.  The  soil  is  boggy  or  gravelly ;  some  of  the  islands  contain  iron  and  load. 
The  sea  in  this  neighbourhora  is  very  tempestuous.  In  June  and  July,  the  twi- 
light whidb  continues  throaghout  the  night  is  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  the 
inhdiitants  to  read  at  midni^t.  The  population  in  1841,  80^507.  They  have 
some  manu&ctures  of  linen  and  woollen,  and  have  a  trade  in  cattle,  fish,  oil,  and 
feathers.  Vast  numbers  of  sea^fi>wl  frequent  the  rocky  cliffi  of  these  islands,  and 
one  of  the  chief  employments  of  the  inhabitants  is  bitd-calching. 

The  Shetland  Islands  lie  about  00  miles  north-east  of  the  Orbieya  They  have 
a  wild  and  desolate  appearance ;  but  17  of  them  are  inhabited.  Their  vegetation 
is  more  scanty  than  that  of  the  Orkneys,  and  their  soil,  for  the  most  part,  is 
msTBhy.  The  shores  are  broken  alkd  precipitous,  and  excavated  by  the  sea  into 
nntarid  arehes  and  deep  caverns.    From  October  to  April,  perpetual  rains  fiill. 
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■tonus  beat  against  the  shores,  and  the  inhabitants  are  cot  off  from  all  commimi- 
eation  with  the  rest  oi  the  world;  but  the  aurora  borealis  exhibits,  at  this  seMoii« 
a  brightness  equal  to  that  of  the  ^U  moon.  The  popaUtion  in  1841, 30,558 ;  the 
people  live  by  fishing  and  the  manu&cture  of  coarse  woollens. 

EHinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  stands  upon  the  southern  shore  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea.  Its  situation  is  remarkably  picturesque. 
It  occupies  three  high  ridges  of  land,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the 
north,  by  naked,  craggy  rocks.  The  middle  ridge  is  the  highest,  and  on  either 
side  is  a  deep  ravine.  The  more  ancient  part  of  the  city  occupies  the  two  sooth* 
em  ridges.  High  street  runs  along  the  middle  eminence,  in  nearly  a  straight 
direction,  for  about  a  jnile,  and  exhibits  a  very  grand  prospect  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  principal  avenues,  the  other  streets  of  what  is  called  the  Old  Town 
are  only  narrow,  airty  lanes,  among  houses  some  of  them  ten  and  eleven  storiee 
high.  The  New  Town  presents  quite  a  different  aspect  It  is  built  on  the 
northern  ridge,  and  its  streets  and  squares  are  not  surpassed  in  regularity  and  ele- 
gance in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  communicates  with  the  old  town  by  a  bridge, 
and  an  immense  mound  of  earth  crossing  the  deep  loch  or  ravine  between  them. 

The  Castle  of  Edinburgh  is  an  ancient:  fortress  on  a  rugged  rock,  mounting 
abruptly  to  the  height  of  200  feet  It  stands  at  the  western  extremity  of  High 
street,  and  the  view  from  its  summit  always  excites  the  admiration  of  a  traveller. 
Holvrood  House,  for  many  centuries  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  is  a 
quadrangular  edifice  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  In  the  centre  of  Edinburgh 
is  a  vast  pile,  comprising  several  edifices  around  Parliament  Square,  which  con> 
tain  a  number  of  large  libraries,  one  of  which,  called  the  Advocates'  Library, 
has  100,000  volumes. 

The  University  is  celebrated  both  as  an  institution  for  teaching,  and  a  nmnery 
for  eminent  men ;  tbe  number  of  students  is  upwards  of  2000.  fkllnburgh  has  its 
Royal  Society  for  physical  and  literary  researches,  its  antiquarian  and  iKMrticultu- 
ral  societies,  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  aits,  and  an  academy  df 
painting.  This  city  is  chiefly  supported  by  its  courts  of  justice,  whose  jurisdictioD 
extends  over  all  Scotland.  A  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  lawyers,  and 
the  literary  talent  for  which  the  city  is  renowned,  has  gained  it  the  appellatioB  of 
Modem  Athens.    Population,  in  1841,  138,183. 

LeiUi  is  the  sea-port  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  an  irregularly  built  town,  with  narrow 
streets.  The  harbour  has  been  much  improved  by  art,  but  is  not  accessible  to 
large  ships,  except  at  certain  times.  The  commerce  carried  on  here  is  consider- 
able.    Population,  in  1641,  26,433. 

Glasgow  is  the  largest  city  in  Scotland,  and  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  its 
manufactures.  It  stands  upon  the  Clyde,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  city  occupies 
a  plain  on  the  southem  bank  of  the  river.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  handsome' 
buildings,  mostly  of  modern  construction.  The  streets  are  generally  spacious  and 
well  paved.'  The  cathedral  stands  upon  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  city  ;  it  is  a 
massy  building,  and  the  most  entire  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  which  the 


furious  zeal  of  the  reformers  left  standing  in  Scotland.  In  Glasgow  and  the 
neighbourhood  are  32,000  cotton  looma,  yiA  numerous  manufactories,  founderies, 
&e.  The  town  is  rendered  gloomy  by  tn^coal  smoke  which  has  blackened  the 
buildinKS,  and  hangs  in  dingy  clouds  over  the  city.  Population,  274,556. 
-  Paisley,  7  miles  from  Glasgow,  is  the  third  town  for  size  and  commerce.  It 
has  extensive  manufactures,  and  a  population  of  47,695.  Greenock,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Clyde,  is  the  out-port  of  Glasgow ;  its  harbour  is  commodious,  and  its  trade 
extends  to  every  part  of  the  world.  Population,  36,936.  Aberdeen  is  a  handsome 
city  on  the  eastern  coast,  with  a  university,  and  considerable  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. Population,  64,767.  Dundee  is  noted  for  its  linen  and  other  manufao- 
turea  of  flax,  which  consumes  30,000  tons  of  raw  material  annually.  Population, 
62,794.  Perth,  on  the  Tay,  is  the  most  regularly  built  of  all  the  ciUes  of  Scotlaiid, 
and  is  surrounded  with  beabtiful  scenery.  Population,  20,167.  Inverness,  the 
capital  of  the  North  Highlands,  is  well  built,  and  enjoys  nearly  all  the  trade  oif  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom.     Population,  14,581. 
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Irklakd,  a  fine  exteoiive  island,  is  separated,  on  the  east,  from  En^^land,  by 
SL  George's  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea,  and  on  the  north-east,"  from  Scotland,  by 
the  narrow  strait  of  Port  Patrick.  It  extends  from  51^  10'  to  55^  20'  N.  laL,  and 
fitxn  50  40*  to  10^  50'  W.  Ion.  Its  greatest  length  from  north«east  to  south-west 
is  aboQt  900  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  100.  There  is  not  a  spot  upon  it  50 
miles  from  the  sea.    It  contains  about  90,000  square  miles. 

The  snrftce  of  Ireland  cannot  on  the  whole  be  Cfdled  mountainoos;  its  central 
districts  comipemng  one  vast  plain,  which  crosses  the  kingdom  from  east  to  west 
It  is,  however,  diversified  by  ranges  of  mountains,  superior  in  extent,  and,  with 
the-  exception  of  those  of  Wales,  equal  in  elevation  to  any  in  England. 

The  Shannon  is  without  a  rival  among  rivers  in  the  three  kin^oms.  It  rises 
&r  in  the  north,  firom  Lough  Allen,  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  has  a 
course  of  170  miles,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  it  is  more  or  less  navigable, 
the  only  obstruction  which  existed  having  been  removed.  There  are  ahiu  the 
Barrow,  Boyne,  Foyle,  Bann,  Blackwaier,  6lc,  The  other  rivers  are  rather  nu- 
merous than  of  long  course ;  but  they  almost  all  terminate  in  wide^  estuaries  and 
hugluy  which  diffitte  through  Ireland  the  means  of  water  coromunicatkm,  and 
afibrd  a  multiplicity  of  spacious  and  secure  harbours. 

Lakes  or  loughs  are  a  conspicuous  feature  in  Ireland,  where  this  last  name,  like 
the  similar  one  used  in  Scotland,  is  in  many  instances  applied  to  arms  of  the  sea. 
Lough  Neagh  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  United  Kingdom,  covering  nearly  100,000 
acres.  Lough  Erne,  Lough  Corrib,  die.,  include  a  great  variety  of  rich  and  orna- 
mented scenery.  Lough  Foyle,  Lough  Swilly,  and  Belfast  Lough,  are  properly 
bays.  The  Shannon  forms  several  lakes,  of  which  Lough  Ree  is  the  principal ; 
and  the  whole  of  its  course  downwards  from  Limerick  resembles  moro  a  lough  or 
bay  than  a  river.  Connaught  his  several  extensive  lakes.  That  of  Killamey,  in 
the  sooth,  is  famed,  not  for  its  extent,  but  for  the  singular  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
its  shores. 

The  sur&ce  of  Ireland  is  almost  entirely  level.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  country  is  varied  and  pleasant,  although  bare  of  trees.  In  some  parts,  arc 
rich  and  fertile  plains,  and  in  others,  gentle  slopes  and  waving  hills.  Ireland  was 
once  covered  with  forests,  which  are  now  replaced  by  immense  bogs.  These  form 
a  remarkable  feature,  characteristic  of  the  country.  They  afford  abundant  sup- 
plies of  peat,  used  by  the  inhabitants  tor  fuel.  From  their  depths  are  also  taken 
quantities  of  wood  in  complete  preservation,  which  indicate  that  these  bogs  are 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  forests.  The  skins  of  animals  and  men  that  have 
been  swallowed  up  in  them,  have  been  found  converted  into  a  sort  of  leather  by 
the  tanning  matter  which  the  moisture  contains.  Coal  is  the  most  abundant 
mineral,  ft  is  found  in  Kilkennv,  in  the  south.  Marble  and  slate  occur  in  the 
same  quarter.  Iron  was  formerly  produced  in  many  parts,  but  at  present  few  or 
no  mines  are  worked.  Copper,  silver,  and  gold,  have  also  been  found  in  small 
quantities. 

Agriculture  is  very  backward.  The  cultivators  are  generally  tenants,  and  sto-  I 
dioasly  avoid  any  permanent  improvement  of  the  land,  lest  the  rent  should  be 
raised.  Wheat,  now  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  barley,  are  common ;  bat  oats 
is  the  principal  grain.  The  Irish  staff  of  life,  however,  is  potatoes.  This 
root  furnishes  to  the  poor  the  greatest  part  of  their  sustenance.  The  dairy  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  managed  piut  of  Irish  husbandry.  Butter  is  largely  ex- 
porteo. 

The  most  important  manufactures  are  those  of  linen.  Thej  have  flourished  in 
thi^  country  since  the  reign  of  Hennr  VIII.  The  raw  material  is  almost  wholly 
raised  on  the  island.  The  export  of  linen  from  Ireland,  in  the  year  1835,  amounted 
to  70,209,678  yards,  of  the  value  of  JgS,795,654 ;  and  the  export,  in  1840,  was 
estimated  at  J&4,000,000.  The  chief  part  of  the  linen-vam  is  now  spun  by  ma- 
chinery, and  some  of  the- cloth  is  woven  in  the  poweMoom,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
linen  still  continues  to  be  made  by  the  cottiers.    The  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk 
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manufactories  employ  about  15,000  indmduals.  The  cotton  manofacture  is  car- 
ried on  in  Belfast^  aud  its  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  yicini^  of  Waterford. 

Distillation  has  long  been  an  important  business  in  Ireland.  In  1838  the 
duty  was  paid  on  19,996,349  gallons  of  whiskey ;  the  amount  besides,  illegally 
distilled,  was  yery  considerable.  In  1839,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Father 
Mfttthew,  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  there  was  a  reduction  of  about  9,000,000 
gallons  in  the  quantity  that  paid  duty ;  and  since  that  time  there  has  been,  it  is 
understood,  a  still  further  decrease. 

The  commerce  of  Ireland  consists  chiefly  in  the  exports  of  her  agrieultural  pro- 
ducts to  other  narts  of  the  British  empire.  To  England  alone,  they  amounted,  in 
1831,  to  the  yaJue  of  10,000,000/.,  comprising  grain  of  yarious  kinds,  cattle,  beef, 
pork,  butter,  &o.,  besides  linen.  In  the  same  year,  the  imports  from  foreign  parts 
were  1,559,998/.;  exports,  608,938/.  In  1839,  the  yessels  belonging  to  Ireland 
amounted  to  1889;  tons,  169,989;  nayigated  by  11,388  men  and  boys. 

Ireland  is  still  denominated  a  distinct  kingdom,  but  it  is  goyemed  by  a  yiceroy 
appointed  by  the  king,  called  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  There  is  also  an  Irisn 
cnancellor,  a  secretary  of  state,  commander  of  the  forces,  and  attorney-general. 
The  island  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  in  1800.  There 
is  now  no  separate  parliament,  but  Ireland  is  represented  by  39  peers  and  100 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  parliament  of  Great  JBritain.  The 
citixens  of  Ireland  are  entitled  to  the  same  pnyileges  with  those  of  England,  in 
all  matters  of  commerce  and  proyisions  under  treaties. 

In  the  eastern  pairts  of  the  island,  the  people  are  chiefly  of  English,  and  in  the 
north,  of  Scottish  descent :  in  the  west,  the  original  Celtic  race  predominates. 
The  common  classes  are  strongly  marked  with  national  peculiarities  of  features, 
and  by  this  they  are  readily  recognised  in  other  countries.  In  1831,  the  popula- 
tion amounted  to  7,767,401 ;  and  m  1841,  to  8,175,973. 

The  sway  of  the  British  goyemment  in  Ireland  has  undoubtedly  been  of  a  kind 
to  depress  the  spirit  and  debase  the  character  of  ifh  people.  Disabilities,  political, 
teivil,  and  eoclesiasucal,  haye  been  imposed  upon  them,  and  it  is  only  of  late  that 
they  haye  been  in  some  degree  emancipated.  The  country  has  been  diyided,  and 
sometimes  by  the  policy  of  the  goyemlnent,  into  internal  parties,  which  haye  com- 
mitted the  most  ferocious  murders.  These,  howeyer,  have  been  the  effects  of 
oppression,  acting  upon  a  temperament  naturally  ardent,  rather  than  the  outbreak 
of  a  character  in  itself  cruel  aud  ferocious. 

The  Irish  are  ardent,  brave,  generous,  and  cheerful,  and  no  people  will  on  festi- 
vals so  completely  throw  oil  all  remembrance  of  care,  to  enjoy  the  passing  hotfr. 
They  are,  however,  easily  offended,  and  prompt  to  resentment :  duels  are  not  rare 
among  the  gentry,  or  less  dangerous  appeals  to  force,  unfrequent  among  the  lower 
class.  The  condition  of  the  Irish  has  been  much  improved,  with  r«^^d  to  educa- 
tion, though  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  before  they  will  compare  m  that  respect 
with  the  people  of  Scotland.  Besides  the  numerous  pay  schools  supported  by  the 
people,  there  were  several  societies,  the  Hibernian,  the  Kildare  street,  and  others, 
that  established  and  supported  a  number  of  schools,  with  some  assistance  from  the 
government  In  1833,  the  money  hitherto  parcelled  out  among  these  associations 
was  vested  in  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  to  be  expended  in  promoting  the  education  of 
children  of  every  denomination,  under  the*  superintendence  of  commissioners  form- 
ing a  Board  of  National  Education.  In  the  national  schools,  education  is  strictly 
confined  to  the  common  and  most  useful  branches  of  secular  knowledge,  the  reli- 
gious Instruction  of  the  pupils  being  in  every  case  left  to  ihe  care  o^  their  parents 
and  the  clergy  of  the  denominations  to  which  they  belong.  In  1839,  there  were 
1581  national  schools,  with  1700  teachers,  and  near  900,000  children.  The  Sunday 
School  Society  had,  in  1838,  about  3000  schools,  with  90,000  teachers,  and  930,000 
children.  Of  the  number  of  the  common  schools  and  their  scholars  nothing  certain 
is  known.  There  is  but  one  university :  this  is  at  Dubfin ;  it  has  about  400*stu- 
dents,  and  is  an  institution  of  very  high  character.  There  is  also  a  Roman  CaUiolic 
colleffe  at  Maynooth,  and  the  academical  college  at  Belfast. 

Ireland  has  contributed  her  full  share  to  the  literature  and  sciences  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  there  are  no  names  more  celebrated  than  Burke,  Swift, 
Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  and  Moore,    The  great  national  bent  of  genius  seenis  to  be 
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towards  wit  and  eloquence,  and  this  appears  not  only  in  the  distingaished  men* 
bot  in  the  mass  of  the  people ;  for  the  veiy  be^gus  pursue  their  vocation  with  a 
union  of  these  two  qualities  that  is  often  irresistible. 

The  general  religion  is  the  Catholic,  though  the  established  church  is  that  of 
England.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  therefore  taxed  for  the  support  of  two 
hierarchies.  Four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Catholics,  and  the  other  fifth  is 
composed  principally  of  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists ; 
or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  out  of  every  hundred  souls,  81  are  Roman  Catholics, 
11  of  the  establishment,  and  B  protestant  dissenters.  The  established  church  is 
divided  into  4  archbishoprics  and  29  bishoprics,  but  by  new  arrangements  the 
archbishoprics  are  to  be  reduced  to  2,  and  the  bishoprics  to  10;  the  alteration  takes 
place  on  the  demise  of  the  existing  tenures.  There  are  3450  parishes,  and  1422 
oeneficed  clergymen.*  The  income  of  the  Irish  church  is  estimated  at  704,813/. 
annually,  but  the  amount  is  probably  greater.  There  are  4  Catholic  archbishops, 
and  23  bishops.  In  every  parish  there  is  a  chapel.  The  established  church  is 
chiefly  supported  hj  the  payment  of  a  composition  for  tithes,  and  the  Catholic 
church  by  contributions  and  fees  for  marriages,  burials,  masses,  &«.  The  Catholic 
clergy  are  exceedingly  zealous,  and  live  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  their  flocks. 
They  advise  them  on  worldly  afiairs,  and  generally  act  as  their  lawyers.  The 
churches  have  few  pictures  or  images.  All  places  of  Catholic  worship  are  built 
by  subscription.    There  are  numerous  monasteries  and  convents. 

The  Catnolics  were  for  a  long  period  a  proscribed  race  in  Ireland,  but  in  1829 
they  were  fully  emancipated  from  all  civil  disabilities  on  account  of  religion,  and 
were  placed,  as  respects  their  political  rights  and  franchises,  nearly  on  the  same 
footing  as  Protestants. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  4  provinces,  Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught 
These  are  Subdivided  into  32  counties. 

Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  disputes  with  Edinburgh  and  Bath  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  empire.  If  the  brick  of  which  the  houses 
are  built  impair  the  effect  of  the  general  range  of  its  streets  and  squares,  its  public 
buildings,  composed  of  stone,  surpass  in  grandeur  and  taste  those  of  any  of  its 
rivals.  Dublin  is  delightfully  ntuated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  on  the  eastern  coast, 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  It  is  divided  by  the  little  river  Lifley  into  two  equal 
parts.  The  city  is  nearly  square,  being  about  2^  miles  in  extent.  The  houses  are 
generally  of  brick,  and  Uie  streets  irregular ;  bot  those  that  run  parallel  with  the 
river  are  for  the  most  part  uniform  and  spacious.  In  the  more  modem  part,  they 
are  from  60  to  90  feet  wide.  There  are  several  fine  squares,  one  of  which,  called 
Stephen's  Green,  occupies  27  acres,  and  has  a  magnificent  appearance.  Sackville 
street  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  No  city,  m  proportion  to  its  size,  has  a 
greater  number  of  elegant  buildings.  An  atmospheric  rail-way,  7  miles  in  length, 
extends  from  Dublin  to  Kingston,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour :  it  is  the  most 
remarkable  work  of  the  kind  completed  in  the  worid,  and  is  in  successful  opera- 
tion. The  construction  of  similar  roads,  from  Dublin  to  other  points,  is  contemplated. 
Dublin  has  a  considerable  trade  by  sea,  and  also  bv  the  canals  which  extend 
from  this  point  to  different  parts  of  the  island.  Tlie  banks  of  the  river  are  lined 
with  elegant  quays,  and  shipping  of  200  tons  may  come  up  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  city.  Here  are  largre  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk.  Popu- 
lation, in  1831,  240,300. 

Cork,  the  great  southern  emporium  of  Ireland,  has  a  population  of  107,000,  be- 
ing, in  point  of  wealth  and  magnitude,  the  second  city  in  the  island.  It  is  situated 
about  14  miles  from  the  sea.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  a  flourishing  trade  in  the 
export  of  salt  provisions.  The  greater  part  of  the  city  is  built  upon  an  island.  The 
public  buildings  are  simple  in  their  architecture,  but  large  and  convenient.  Lime- 
rick, upon  the  Shannon,  has  some  manufactures,  and  a  large  export  trade.  Popu- 
lation, 66,775.  Londonderry,  on  the  north-west  coast,  is  an  ancient  place,  with  a 
fine  gothic  cathedral.  It  carries  on  some  commerce  with  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Population,  14,030.  Belfast  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, and  commerce  is  the  main  source  of  its  wealth.  The  linen  fabric  of  the 
north,  together  with  oats,  oatmeal,  and  provisions,  are  the  principal  exports.  Po* 
fpnlation,  in  1839,  70,000. 
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FRANCE. 

France  is  a  great  and  powerful  kingdom,  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  for  several  centuries  distinguished  by  the  conspieuoosl 
part  which  it  has  acted  on  the  theatre  of  Europe.    Its  population,  roilitanr  power, 
central  situation,  vast  resources,  and  active  industry,  render  it  peculiarly  deserving  { 
of  an  attentive  survey. 

France  is  bounded  north  by  the  English  Channel  and  the  Netherlands ;  east  by  { 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy ;  south  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Spain ;  and 
west  by  the  Atlantic,  or  rather  an  open  gulf  called  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  From 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain,  it  is  separated  by  mountains.  It  extends  from  45^ 
SO'  to  51°  8'  north  latitude;  and  from  70^  40^  east,  to  5o  f  west  longitude.  Itol 
Gfreatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  590  miles,  and  ite  breadth  is  about  the  same. 
It  contains  205,000  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  this  very  extensive  territory  is  in  general  level,  although  it  bor- 
ders and  is  encroached  noon  by  the  greatest  mountain  ranges  of  Europe.    The{ 
Alps  cover  the  full  half  or  ite  eastern  frootier.    The  Pyrenees,  which  rank  second 
among  the  chains  of  the  continent,  range  along  the  southern  border.    On  the  east, 
where  France  reaches  to  the  Rhine,  are  the  Vosges,  and  other  chains  of  moderate  { 
height,  parallel  to  that  river..  The  only  range  exclusirely  French  is  that  of 
Auvergne,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  5000  or  6000 1 
feet,  but  stretehes  oy  a  winding  line  alon^  the  left  bank  of  the  Allier,  parallel  to 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  called  the  Cevennes.    But1>y  far  tfae{ 
greater  part  of  France,  including  the  whole  north  and  the  whole  east,  is  one  widely 
extended  plain,  which  yields  in  very  high  perfection  all  the  fruite  and  producte  of 
the  temperate  zone. 

The  rivere  of  France,  though  not  of  the  firat  magnitude,  are  noble  and  eommo- 1 
dipus.    Travening  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  they  afford  ample  means  of 
internal  navigation;  and  the  broad  plains  which  border  on  them  yteld  the  most 
luxuriant  harveste.    The  Loire  is  the  principal.    The  other  great  rivera  are  the  | 
Rhone,  Garonne,  Seine,  and  the  Rhine ;  those  of  secondary  rank  are  the  Somme, 
Adour,  Var,  Moselle,  Isere,  Mame,  Meuse,  &c. 

France  yields  in  abundance  the  most  useful  of  all  metels,  iron.  There  are  a 
number  of  forges  in  the  kingdom,  producing  350,000  tons  annually.  Coal  is  abun- 
dant, and  is  worked  to  the  amount  of  3^  million  tons  a  year.  There  were  formerly 
many  copper-mines,  but  they  are  now  chiefly  abandoned.  There  is  a  gold-mine, 
unwrooght,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Lead  and  manganese  abound  in| 
quantities.    Silver,  c6balt,  nickel,  cinnabar,  and  arsenic,  are  sometimes  found. 

France,  with  regard  to  internal  economy,  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourish- 1 
ing  countries  in  the  world.  In  point  of  industry  she  ranks  third  after  Britain  and 
the  Netherlands ;  while  she  possesses  a  greater  extent  and  more  natoral  advan- 1 
teges  than  either  of  those  regions. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  flourishing  branch,  and  hs(s  of  late  yeare  been  much  im-j 
proved.    It  has  gained  greatly  by  the  French  revolution,  in  consequence  of  the 
abolition  of  feudsu  righte,  eorvee$,  and  tithes.    The  yine  occupies  the  chief  atten- 1 
tion  of  the  French  husbandman.  The  vineyards  of  France  yield  350  different  sorts 
of  wine ;  they  occupy  4,350,000  acres,  and  their  average  produce  is  estimated  at  { 
830  million  gallons.    In  the  cultivation  of  com,  the  Knglish  writere  inform  ns, 
that  the  agriculture  of  the  French  is  less  skilful  and  thrifty  than  their  own.  OliTea 
are  cultivated  in  the  south.    Indian  com  and  tobacco  are  raised  in  many  parte. 
Beete  are  cultivated  for  making  sugar,  and  there  are  above  580  manufactories  of 
this  article,  producing  33  million  of  pounds  annually.    The  rent  of  land  is  verr 
lo^  in  France,  and  the  farms  are  generally  small.  A  large  proportion  of  the  French 
people  are  proprietora  of  the  soil. 

The  official  stetemente  of  the  commeree  of  France  are  arranged  nnder  the  heads  i 
of  tpecial  and  general  eommeree ;  the  last,  as  applied  to  importe,  means  all  articles 
imported  by  sea  or  land,  whether  for  consumption,  re-exportetion,  or  warehousing.  | 
Special  eommeree^  as  applied  to  importe,  means  such  articles  as  have  been  entermi 
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for  consumption  on  payment  of  the  euatooie  duties.  In  the  case  of  exports,  general 
eammeree  includes  ail  exported  articles,  without  regard  to  their  origin ;  while  tpeciai 
commerce  includes  those  articles  only  that  are  the  produce  of  the  soil  or  manufac- 
tures of  France.  In  1836,  the  special  imports  amounted  to  $107,334,395 ;  general 
imports,  $173,068,518.  In  the  same  year,  the  special  exports  were  to  the  ralue 
of  $119,471,931  ;  the  general  exports,  $183,644,094. 

The  interior  commerce  must  be  ywj  extensive,  though  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
its  amount,  as,  notwithstandinff  considerable  advantages  for  navigation,  the  bulk 
of  it  is  carried  on  by  land.  The  old  medium  of  fain  has  been  not  only  preserved, 
but  greatly  extended.  It  is  calculated  that  there  are  36,314  fairs  in  France.  Some 
of  these  are  held  on  the  frontier  of  a  province  or  kingdom,  others  round  a  great 
cathedral  or  noted  place  of  pilgrimage ;  some  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains  on  the 
melting  of  the  snows,  which  have  kept  the  inhabitants  imprisoned  for  several 
months.  Sometimes  they  open  with  burlesque  representations,  as  processions  of 
giants,  of  flying  dragons,  or  monstrous  fishes.  The  fair  of  Loogcharops,  held  in 
spring  at  Paris,  those  of  Beaucaire  in  Languedoc,  and  of  Guibray  in  Normandy, 
are  the  most  extensive. 

Next  to  England,  France  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  country  in  Europe.  Of 
the  numerous  fabrics  we  can  mention  only  a  few  of  the  principal,  as  those  of  silk 
at  Lyons ;  of  lace  at  Alen^on,  Valenciennes,  and  other  places ;  of  woollen  tft 
Rheims,  Paris,  Autrecourt,  Louviens,  Orleans,  and  Sedan ;  or  cotton  cloths,  calicoes, 
^muslins,  &e.,  at  Rouen,  Lille,  Roubaix,  Gisors,  Tarare,  St.  Quentin,  &c. ;  of  watches 
and  all  kinds  of  elegant  trinkets,  jewelry,  and  musical  instruments,  at  Paris ;  of 
paper  at  Annonay,  Sorel,  Saussaye,  Vienne,  Montauban,  Nismes,  &c. ;  of  superb 
tapestry  at  the  Gobelins  in  Paris ;  of  hats  at  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Paris ;  of 
dder  and  beer  in  the  north,  and  of  brandy  at  Cognac  and  Montpelier.  The  annual 
value  of  the  manufactures  and  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  France  is  estimated  at 
about  3400  million  francs. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  succession  of  the  erown 
is  limited  to  the  male  line.  The  king  commands  the  forces  by  sea  and  land,  de- 
clares war,  makes  treaties,  and  appoints  to  all  offices  under  the  responsible  advice 
of  his  ministera.  There  is  no  monarchy  in  Europe  so  limited  as  the  French.  The 
legislative  power  resides  in  the  king,  the  house  of  peers,  and  the  house  of  deputies 
of  the  departments;  each  branch  may  propose  a  law.  The  number  of  peere  is 
unlimited,  and  the  nomination  of  them  belongs  to  the  kin^.  By  a  late  law  the 
peerage  is  no  longer  hereditary.  The  chamber  of  deputies  is  chosen  by  the  elec- 
toral colleffes,  A  citizen,  to  be  eligible  to  these,  most  pay  1000  francs  direct  tax, 
yearly,  eittier  in  his  own  person  or  by  dele^tion  for  his  mother,  grand-mother,  or 
mother-in-law ;  and  if  there  are  not  50  of  this  description  in  a  department,  the  right 
devolves  upon  the  50  who  pay  the  highest  taxes.  There  are  but  80,000  of  these 
electon  in  France. 

The  army  of  France  is  no  longer  that  immense  mass,  which  for  so  many  yeare 
held  the  whole  of  continental  Europe  in  thrall.  The  events  of  1815  having  proved 
too  clearly  the  attachment  of  the  old  troops  to  their  former  master,  they  were  nearly 
all  disbanded,  and  their  place  supplied  by  fresh  conscriptions.  The  government 
has  the  power  of  levying  80,000  men  in  the  year.  By  a  reffulation,  braathing  still 
the  republican  spirit,  one-third  of  the  officera  must  be  raised  from  the  ranks.  The 
appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  France  in  1845  amounted 
to  $116,755,000;  of  which  $63,500,000  were  for  the  support  of  the  army; 
$31,090,000  for  the  navy ;  and  $13,300,000  were  devoted  to  rail-roads.  The  arm^, 
in  1845,  consisted  of  344,000  men,  and  83,416  horses;  of  these  there  were  m 
France,  384,000,  men,  with  69,530  horses,  and  in  Algiere  60,000  men,  with  1^,896 
horses. 

The  French  navy,  which,  in  1791,  amounted  to  seventy-four  sail  of  the  line  and 
aixty-two  frigates,  lost  half  during  the  war;  and  those  which  remained,  having 
never  ventured  for  many  yeare  to  stir  out  of  port,  lost  all  their  experience  and 
efficiency.  At  present,  it  consists  of  40  ships  of  the  line,  50  frigates,  180  other 
▼essels  rigged  with  sail,  and  63  steamen. 
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Until  the  re^olntion  of  1830,  the  Roman  Catholic  wfts  the  eetahHshed  Teligion, 
bat  no  one  sect  hu  now  any  advantage  over  another,  and  the  ministera  of  all  creeds 
are  supported  by  the  goTemment  The  Catholic  church  corapiises  14  archbishops, 
who  receive  (except  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  whose  salary  is  100,000  francs), 
36,000  francs  a  year ;  and  also  66  bishops,  with  salaries  of  15,000  francs  each ; 
beside  a  vast  number  of  ecclesiastics  ot  various  grades,  amountinff  in  number  to 
near  40,000.  The  Catholic  church  costs  the  government  annusuly  34,000,000 
francs ;  and  the  Protestant,  676,000  francs.  The  Protestants  in  France  amount  to 
3,000,000,  and  in  Paris  to  30,000.  They  have  96  consistories,  438  churches,  and 
305  pastors.    The  Jews  are  estimated  at  60,000,  and  have  665  synagogues. 

Before  the  revolution  there  were  33  universities  in  France ;  in  that  grand  con- 
vulsion education  was  suspended,  but  its  establishments  have  since  been  reinstated 
in  a  different  form.  The  lycees,  now  called  royal  colleges,  are  36  in  number.  The 
name  of  university  is  now  confined  to  Paris ;  but  the  provincial  establishments, 
bearingthe  name  of  academies,  are  constituted  like  the  universities  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  Protestants  have  two  seminaries  for  studying  divinity  at  Strasburg  and 
Montauban.  In' 1837,  the  number  of  schools  of  different  kinds  amounted  to  53,920, 
attended  by  3,650,000  pupils,  besides  1833  infant  schools  for  the  children  of  the 
poor,  and  1856  adult  schools  which  were  attended  in  1837  by  39,000  working- 
men  ;  and  there  are  normal  schools  for  the  instruction  of  nrimary  teachers.  All 
these  establishments  are  under  the  patronage  and  control  or  government. 

The  French  excel  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  belles  lettres. 
Literary  associations  are  very  numerous,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  Institute 
in  Paris,  the  most  celebrated  scientific  body  in  the  world.  Every  provincial  town 
of  conse<iuence  has  its  public  library,  a  museum,  and  in  general  a  society  for  pro- 
moting literature  and  the  arts.  There  are  373  such  libraries  in  France ;  of  which 
193  contain  3,345,387  volumes;  of  these,  1,135,347  are  in  Paris. 

Tlie  French  language  is  derived  from  the  Latin.  It  is  esteemed  of  all  languages 
the  most  polished,  the  best  adapted  to  conversation,  and  the  most  generally  diffused 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  people  of  France  are  active,  brave,  and  inge- 
nious; thej  are  polished  and  gay  in  their  deportment  and  manners;  and  politeness 
and  urbanity  may  be  traced  through  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest ;  those  in  the  upper  ranl^  are  very  attentive  to  the  graceful  aocomplii^- 
ments,  and  excel  in  dancing,  fencing,  &c.,  and  their  example  is  followed  as  mneh 
as  possible  by  their  inferiors.  The  women  take  an  active  part  in  all  the  oonoeros 
and  business  of  life :  at  court  they  are  politicians ;  in  the  city  they  are  merchants, 
accountants,  and  shopkeepers;  and  in  the  country  they  labour  on  the  farms  with 
the  men.  The  local  divisions  of  France,  prior  to  the  revolution,  were  provinces, 
33  in  number,  most  of  which  had  formed  independent  States,  and  even  little  king- 
doms, when  they  merged  into  the  mass  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  National 
Assembly,  however,  superseded  this  division  by- one  into  departments,  much  more 
minute,  the  number  of  which,  including  Corsica,  is  86.  This  arrangement  has 
been  retained  by  the  Bourbons,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  administrative  operations. 
The  population  of  France,  in  1780,  was  estimated  at  34,800,000;  in  1817, 
29,000,000 ;  and  at  the  present  time  about  33,540,000. 

The  colonies  of  France  are,  in  North  America,  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Mtquelon;  in  the  West  Indies,  Guadeloupe,  Martinico,  Marie  Gralante,  Les 
Saints,  La  Desirade,  and  St.  Martins ;  in  South  America,  Cayenne ;  in  Africa, 
Algeria,  Senegal,  Goree,  Albreda,  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon ;  in  Asia,  Pondieherry 
and  Karikal  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  Chandemagore,  in  Bengal ;  and  Mahe,  on 
the  Malabar  coast  The  population  of  the  colonies  is  estimated  at  8,385,000, 
which,  added  to  the  population  of  France,  makes  a  total  for  the  subjects  of  the 
French  monarchy  of  35,935»000. 


America 335,000 

Africa   3,000,000 

Asia 160,000 
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France 33,540^000 

Colonies  .* 3,385,000 

Total 35,995,000 
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Gonica  m  an  iBland  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  situated  between  the^fcoast  of 
Italy  and  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  about  100  miles  from  the  coast  of  France,  and 
fbnna  a  part  of  that  kingdom ;  it  is  110  miles  in  length,  and  of  an  unequal  breadth ; 
ares,  8880  square  miles.  Population,  in  1836,  20^,889.  This  island  is  covered 
with  mountains,  the  principal  chain  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts ;  the  high- 
est summit  is  Monte  Rotonda,  9900  feet,  ami  is  covered  with  snow  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  soil,  though  stony  and  but  little  cultivated,  is  productive  in 
com,  wine,  orangesy  lemons,  figs,  du;. ;  but  the  chief  wealth  consistsnn  oil,  chest- 1 
nuts,  and  timber.  The  fiaberies  are  valuable.  Bastia,  the  largest  town,  has  a 
population  of  12,884. 

Ajaccio,  on  the  westeni  coast,  was  the  birth-place  of  Napoleon.  The  land  in 
Corsica  ie  mostlv  public  property.  The  commerce  consists  chiefly  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  coral,  which  abounds  on  the  coasta  A  narrow  strait  on  the  south  divides 
this  island  from  Sardinia.  The  main-land  of  Italy  is  within  50  miles  of  the  north- 
em  part 

Paris,  the  capital  of  France,  is  the  second  city  in  Europe  for  popuUtion,  and 
may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the  world  for  the  sciences,  arts,  and  politeness. 
It  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  17  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  more  closely  built  and  inhabited 
than  London.  Surveyed  from  a  central  point  it  presents  a  form  nearly  circular, 
with  the  River  Seine  flowing  through  it  The  eastern  part  is  the  most  ancient, 
and  most  irregularly  built ;  here  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  The  west- 
era  part  is  nK)dera  and  well  built  The  Boulevards  constitute  a  wide  mail  with 
four  rows  of  trees  passing  in  an  irregular  course  around  the  central  part  of  the 
city ;  they  occupv  the  site  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Paris,  rendered  useless  by  the 
growing  up  oi  the  city  around  them,  and  are  two  miles  in  extent  There  is  no- 
thing in  Paris  more  strikiiur  than  the  Boulevards.  The  exterior  Boulevard  is  a 
broad  streak  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wall  which  encircles  the  city.  But  a  small 
portion  of  thb  is  built  upon.  The  Boulevard  most  frequently  mentioned,  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  city.  Diffbrent  parts  of  this  are  call^  by  different  names,  as  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Italian  opera.  Boulevard  du  Tem- 
ple, '&c. 

The  Champ  de  Mars  is  an  oblong  park  bordered  by  rows  of  trees,  and  extending 
from  the  Military  School  to  the  river ;  it  is  the  spot  commonly  appropriated  to  the 
reviews  of  troops  and  great  public  festivities.  The  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  to 
the  west  of  the  palace  are  elegantly  laid  out  with  gravelled  walks,  terraces,  plots 
of  flowers,  shrubs,  groves  of  trees  and  basins  of  water,  interspersed  with  beautiful 
statues  in  bronze  and  marble.  These  are  the  favourite  walks  of  the  Parisians, 
and  on  Sundays  they  resort  hither  in  crowda  The  Luxembourg  gardens  in  the 
southerly  part  of  the  city  also  affi>rd  beautiful  walks. 

The  Champs  Elysees  form  a  spacious  common  in  the  western  part,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  city  in  this  quarter  is  one  of  the  finest  avenues  m  the  world. 
Another  fine  square  in  Paris  is  the  Place  Vendome,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
a  column  erected  by  Napoleon  in  commemoration  of  the  Austerlitz  campaign ;  it 
is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  in  bronze,  made  from  the  cannon  taken  in  the  campaign. 
The  banks  of  the  Seine  are  beautified  by  noble  quays,  and  the  stream  is  crossed 
by  16  bridges,  12  of  which  are  of  stone,  and  2  of  iron.  On  the  Pont  Neuf  stands 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Henry  IV.  in  bronze,  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the 
city.  A  similar  one  of  Louis  XIV.  occupies  a  small  area  called  the  Place  des 
Victoires.  A  great  number  of  elegant  fountains  adorn  and  purify  the  streets 
and  marketa  An  immense  fountain  in  the  shape  of  an  elephant,  in  bronze,  was 
begun  by  Napoleon  on  the  spot  occupied  by  the  Bastile,  but  still  remains  unfin- 
ished. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  nohle  gothic  edifice,  390  feet  in  length,  with 
towers  204  feet  high.  It  was  200  years  in  buUding,  and  was  finished  about  the 
year  1200.  It  stands  in  the  most  ancient  part  of  Paris,  on  the  island  in  the  Seine 
called  la  cUi.  The  church  of  St  Genevieve  is  now  called  the  Pantheon,  and  is 
designed  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  ashes  of  celebrated  men;  it  is  a  magnificent  edi- 
fice in  the  modem  style.  The  Hospital  of  Invalids  is  an  immense  buildin|^ 
designed  for  the  residence  of  disabled  soldiers.    It  is  surmounted  by  a  splendSl 
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gilt  dome,  which  alooe  was  90  yean  in  building,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  inas> 
terpieces  of  French  architecture. 

The  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  the  noblest  collection  of  interesting  objects  in  Natural 
History  that  has  ever  been  formed.  The  public  buHdinipB  in  Paris  which  deserve 
notice  for  their  size  and  magnificence  are  too  numerous  even  to  be  mentioned 
here.  In  this  respect  Pans  is  fiir  above  London.  The  TuOeries  form  an  exten- 
sive and  somewhat  irregular  pile  nearly  one-fiflh  of  a  mile  in  front,  which  has  a 
noble  efiect  ,  The  Louvre  is  a  model  of  symmetnr,  and  is  thought  to  make  Uie 
nearest  approach  to  perfection  of  any  modem  building.  It  cAntaina  1000  paint- 
ings, 1500  statues,  and  20,000  drawings. 

The  libraries  of  Paris  are  very  large,  and  formed  upon  the  most  liberal  prin- 
ciples. Most  of  them  are  public,  and  accessible  at  all  times  to  the  rich  and  Qoor. 
The  Royal  Library  contains  above  500,000  volumes,  besides  100,000  manuscnpts, 
100,000  medals,  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tracts,  and  1,500,000  engravinga. 
This  library  is  crowded  constantly  by  persons  of  all  classes  in  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge.   The  other  libraries  have  from  150,000  volumes  downwani. 

There  are  about  30  theatres,  large  and  small,  in  Paris.  All  the  theatres  in 
France  pay  a  tenth  part  of  their  receipts  to  the  poor.  The  houses  in  the  older 
parts  of  Paris  are  very  high.  The  streets  are  generally  without  sidewalks,  and 
some  are  paved  with  flat  stones.  All  those  parts  without  the  Boulevards  are 
called  fauxhourgt.  The  gates  of  the  city  are  denominated  barriers,  and  here 
passengers  must  exhibit  their  passports,  and  merchandise  pay  a  duty  on  entering 
the  city.    Population,  in  1836,  909,126 ;  now  estimated  at  1,000,000. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Paris  is  highly  cultivated,  and  there  are  many  sites  at 
once  beautiful  and  romantic.  The  celebrated  St  Cloud,  with  its  superb  palace, 
its  park,  gardens,  cascade,  fine  view  and  political  associations,  is  within  5  miles ; 
and  Versailles,  with  its  magnificent  but  melancholy  grandeur,  is  within  12  miles 
of  the  capital. 

Lyons  is  generally  considered  as  the  second  city  in  France,  and  as  foremost  in 
regard  to  commerce  and  industry.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  noble  city.  The  quays 
alon^  the  Rhone  are  superb.  The  cathedral  is  highly  ornamented  in  the  florid 
gothic  style ;  and  the  squares,  especially  the  Place  de  Belleeour,  with  its  foun- 
tains and  statues,  are  nowhere  surpassed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  streets  are 
narrow^  bordered  by  lofty  and  gloomy  walls,  and  divided  b^  a  muddy  stream.  To 
turn  into  them  from  the  quays  has  been  compared  to  entering  subterraneous  fj» 
sages,  watered  by  the  sluices  of  Cocytus.  Lyons  is  the  first  silk  manufacturing 
city  in  Europe.  The  districts  of  France  which  produce  the  largest  quantities  of 
silks,  are  immediately  adjacent :  and  the  manufacture,  has  here  had,  for  centuries, 
its  principal  seat.  The  silks  of  Lyons  are  distinguished  for  their  excellency,  and 
are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  In  1838,  the  value  of  the  silks 
made  m  this  city,  was  estimated  at  135  million  francs.  Three  years  previous, 
there  were  8000  master-weavers,  and  30,000  journeymen ;  while  all  those  con- 
cerned in  the  manufacture,  in  Lyons,  amounted  to  80,000.  There  are  also  nume- 
rous dyeing  establishments,  printing-offices,  and  manufactories  of  jewellery,  li- 
queurs, &C.     Population,  in  1836,  including  the  suburbs,  200,000. 

Marseilles,  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  chief  commercial  ciW  of  France.  It 
is  completely  inclosed  except  towards  the  sea  by  a  succession  of  rocky  hills,  ex^ 
tending  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  each  horn  touching  the  sea.  The  old 
town  rises  to  the  north  like  an  amphitheatre,  and  is  compel  of  narrow  streets 
and  ill-built  houses.  The  new  town  is  equal  in  beauty  to  any  city  in  France ; 
the  streets  are  broad  and  straight;  the  squares  large  and  handsome,  and  the  build- 
ings remarkable  for  their  elegance.  The  quays  are  crowded  with  an  immense 
multitude  of  persons  speaking  different  languages  and  wearing  the  costume  of 
various  countries.    The  environs  are  well  cultivated.    Population,  170,000. 

Bordeaux,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  is  one  of  the  grandest  emporia  in 
France,  and,  indeed,  in  Europe.  Situated  at  the  month  of  the  Garonne,  which 
here  allows  the  largest  vessels  to  ascend  to  its  port,  it  exports  all  the  valuable 
produce  of  this  great  southern  plain,  of  which  the  wines  are  said  to  amount  to 
100,000,  and  brandy  to  20,000  pipes  annually.    It  is  engaged  also  in  colonia] 
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tnide»  and  in  Um  ood  and  whale  fiaheriea.  Recent  iraTellera  remark  a  greater 
display  of  wealth  and  prosperity  in  this  than  in  any  other  of  the  French  commer- 
cial cities.  Eveiy  thing  is  on  a  grand  scale,  and  boildings  are  in  progroes,  which, 
when  finished,  will  leave  it  withoat  a  rival  in  Fiance.  The  tneatre,  designed 
sAer  that  of  Milan,  is  considered  a  model  of  architectural  beauty.  Many  of  the 
ecdeaiBstical  structures  were  founded  by  the  English.  A  very  republican  spirit 
is  said  to  prevail  at  fiordeaoz.  PopalaUon,  96,1 14.  Rouen,  on  the  Seine,  below 
Paris,  is  the  Maachester  of  France ;  half  the  population  are  emploved  in  the  cot- 
ton manufacture ;  woollens  and  linens  are  also  made  to  a  considenble  extent  The 
Cathedral  of  Rouen  is  justly  celebrated ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  noble  religious 
stroetores  in  Europe.  Population  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  100,000.  Nantes, 
on  the  Loire,  near  its  mouth,  is  a  considerable  commercial  place,  and  a  part  id  it 
is  very  elegantly  built.  Population,  75,150.  Lille,  140  miles  north-east  of  Paris, 
is  a  fronUerltown,  and  well  fortified ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  was  fortified 
»hy  Vanban;  the  citadel  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe.  Popula« 
lion,  73,000.  Toulouse,  on  the  canal  of  Languedoo,  is  next  in  antiquity  to  Paris. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a  towi^house  and  church  of  great  magnifi* 
oenoe.  Population,  68,015.  Strasburg,  on  the  borders  of  (Germany,  is  one  of 
the  best  fortified  cities  in  Europe.  The  steeple  of  its  cathedral  is  465)  feet  high, 
and  is  the  loftiest  point  of  any  building  in  Europe.  Population,  50,339.  Orleans, 
on  the  Loire,  has  a  noble  cathedral  and  bridge.  Population,  40,340.  Avignon, 
on  the  Rhone,  was  once  the  residence  of  the  popes.  Population,  37,753.  Nismes, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  possesses  the  remains  of  a  large  Roman  amphithea- 
tre. Population,  41,194.  Toulon,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Marseilles,  is  an  import- 
ant seaport  and  has  an  arsenal  and  magaaine,  containing  an  immense  quantity  of 
naval  stores.  Population,  45,000.  Brest,  at  the  entrance  of  the  British  Channel, 
is  the  chief  naval  station  of  France.   Its  quay  is  a  mile  long.    Population,  39,773. 
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Spam  forms  the  principal  part  of  a  very  extensive  peninsula,  the  most  southern, 
and  also  the  most  western,  portion  of  Europe ;  and  is  only  connected  by  an  isthmus 
aboat  a  hundred  miles  broad,  traversed  by  the  Pyrenees,  a  chain  holding  the  second 
rank  amon^  the  mountains  of  Ektfope.  It  is  thus  almost  insulated  Som  the  rest 
of  the  oontment 

Spain  is  bounded  north  bjr  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  France,  east  and  south  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  west  by  Portugal  and  the  Atlan- 
tic It  extends  from  S5P  57'  to  iSP  44'  north  latitude,  and  from  8^  8*  east  to 
99  18'  west  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  firom  east  to  west  is  640  miles,  breadth 
530,  area  183,000  square  miles.  Spain  is  a  mountamoos  country,  and  a  large 
portion  of  it  has  an  elevated  surfiice.  The  Pyrenees  form  its  north-eastern  barrier, 
and  are  connected  wiUi  the  Cantabrian  chain,  which  extends  throughout  the  north 
of  Spain,  parallel  with  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  About  the  middle  of  this  range  a  seconds 
ary  chain  separates  from  it,  extending  to  the  south,  and  branching  into  four  chains, 
extending  to  the  east  and  west  The  mountain  of  Montserrat  is  a  detached  emi- 
nence <n^the  eastern  Pyrenees,  about  30  miles  north-west  of  Barcelona.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cluster  of  sharp  peaks,  rising  to  the  height  of  8300  feet,  and  always 
capped  with  clouds.  The  whole  mountain  is  24  miles  in  circumference.  There 
arc  fourteen  hermitages  upon  diflbrent  parts  ci  these  heights,  and  about  half-way 
up  is  a  magnificent  convent  of  Benedictines.  The  scenery  in  every  part  of  this 
remarkable  eminence  is  strikingly  bold  and  romantic. 

The  rivers  of  Spain  form  an  important  feature  in  its  geography.  None  of  them, 
however,  are  of  much  importance  as  mediums  of  communication :  they  have  mostly 
shallow  and  rocky  beds,  and  dry  up  in  summer  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  nearly 
oselees  for  navigation.  The  principal  are,  the  Tagus,  Ebro,  Guadiana,  Guadal- 
quivit,  Duero,  Guadalavia,  Xucar,  &c. 

This  country  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  temperate  ame.    The  cokl  is 
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never  ezeeeeive  eren  in  tbe  northern  parts.  In  the  soeth,  the  heatn  of  mtdsommer 
would  be  intolerable,  bat  for  the  een-breenoy  which  begrine  at  nine  In  the  oioming 
and  eontinoes  till  five  in  the  evening.  The  interior  ie  so  elevated ,  as  to  be  moch 
cooler  than  might  be  expected  from  the  latitude.  The  two  Castiles  form  a  mined 
plain  nearly  3000  feet  in  height.  The  provinces  along  the  Mediterranean  are 
the  paradise  of  this  kingdom.  An  everlasting  spring  seems  to  reign  in  this  de- 
liflrhttul  ceuntry.  The  sl^  of  Andalusia  is  purs  aanre  and  gold ;  the  inhabitants 
of  Seville  affirm,  that  a  nay  was  never  known  when  the  sun  did  not  shine  upon 
their  city. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  Spain  belongs  to  the  nobility,  and  towns,  or  oor- 
poarate  bodies.  One-fourth  of  the  landed  property  belonged  to  the  church ;  but  it 
has  been  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  nation.  The  state  of  agriculture  is  wretched 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  implements  or  husbandry  are  very  rude.  Wheat,  rye, 
bariey,  hemp,  and  Indian  com,  are  cultivated  in  almost  all  the  provinces.  Olives  are 
cultivated  in  the  southern  parts ;  and  in  this  quarter  may  be  seen  large  fields  of 
saffron,  and  rice,  and  cotton  plantationa.    Every  part  of  the  country  produces  wine. 

Spain  has  naturally  great  commeroial  advantages,  yet  the  mercantile  trade  of 
the  kingdom  bean  no  proportion  to  its  capabilities  for  commerce.  The  means  of 
transportation  internally  are  very  defective.  The  arrierm  or  carriere  are  the  tra- 
velling merohants  of  the  country.  They  have  long  been  accustomed  to  trade  only 
on  certain  roads,  and  hardly  anything  will  tempt  them  out  of  their  old  track. 
Wine,  fruit,  and  manufactured  goods  are  the  chief  exports.  The  value  of  the  im- 
ports are  estimated  at  about  JS4,000,000;  and  the  exports  are  neariy  the  same. 

Smuggling,  owing  to  the  impolitic  measures  of  government,  has  been  long  car- 
ried on  to  a  greater  extent,  in  Spain,  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe ;  and 
bne^alf  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  is  supposed  to  be  carried  on  by  the  smugglera 
or  eontrabandistas. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  those  of  silk,  at  Bareelona,  Valencia,  Seville,  and 
Madrid;  thev  employ  18,000  looms.  Spain  has  the  finest  wool  in  Eusope,  but 
the  woollen  nibrics  are  small.  Tobacco  is  manufactured  only  at  Seville.  Leather, 
paper,  hats,  and  soap,  are  made  in  difierent  parts.  There  is  a  royal  raanuiactory 
of  mirrore  at  St.  Ildefonso.  Earthenware  is  made  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  distillation  of  brandy  is  very  extensive. 

Tlie  riven,  as  well  as  the  coasts  of  Spain,  abound  in  fieh,  particularly  anchovies 
and  tunnies,  laige  quantities  of  which  are  taken  and  exported.  These  fisheries 
constitute  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  province  of  GaKda. 

The  rearing  of  sheep  is  an  important  branch  of  industry.  The  fineness  of  the 
merino  wool  is  well  known.  There  are  14,000,000  of  sheep  in  Spain.  Two 
shepherds  will  drive  a  flock  of  1000  or  1300.  They  leave  the  mountains  of  Old 
Castile  in  October,  and  feed  their  flocks  in  the  plains  of  Estremadnra  and  Anda- 
lusia, till  May,  when  they  return,  and  the  shearing  commences ;  a  season  no  less 
joyous  in  this  country  than  the  vintage. 

The  raffulv  army  amounts  to  60,000  men,  and  there  is  besides  a  large  railkia 
force.  The  army  of  Spain,  which  under  Charles  V.  and  Philip  was  the  bravest 
and  most  formidable  in  Europe,  has  for  a  century  and  a  half  ranked  verv  low 
amons  military  nations ;  the  troops  are  for  the  most  part  badly  (peered,  badly 
disciplined,  and  badly  appointed. 

The  navy,  at  the  commencement  of  the  lata  war,  was  st  lesst  respectable,  and 
a  formidable  auxiliary  to  France.    The  fiital  days  of  St.  Vincent  snd  Trafalgar, 
and  the  fruitless  expeditions  to  South  America,  redueed  it  to  a  feeble  sisle.    In 
1836  it  consisted  or  ten  ships  of  the  line,  sixteen  frigates,  snd  thirty  swailar 
sels;  but  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  almost  total  decay. 

Spain  was  long  an  absolute  monarehy,  in  which  the  power  of  ^e  king  had  na 
limits  but  the  slmder  barrier  that  public  opinion  can,  in  a  country  without  edoea- 
lion  or  a  press,  interpose. 

The  evils  of  this  kind  of  government  have  in  Spain  been  peculiarly  aggravsted, 
by  the  individual  character  of  the  raonarchs.  The  title  of  Catholic  Majesty,  which 
was  granted  by  the  pope  to  Ferdinand  in  1496,  has  been  continued  to  the  suo- 
eeedtng  sovereigns.    In  the  king^s  titles  are  enumerated  all  territories  which  he 
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koMs,  or  at  any  time  has  held.    The  heir  apparent  is  ealled  Prinee  of  Asturia. 
Infimta  is  the  title  of  all  the  other  royal  children.^ 

In  1837  the  Spanish  goyemment  was  changed  to  a  limited  monarchy.  The 
eonstitotion  is  similar,  in  manry  respects,  to  that  of  France,  and  gaarantees  the 
Ubertjf  of  the  press,  and  other  fundamental  principles  of  freedom.  The  power  of 
enacting  laws  resides  with  the  Cortes,  in  conjunction  with  the  soToreign.  The 
Cortes  are  composed  of  two  legislatiTe  bodies,  of  equal  powers,  the  Senate  and 
Congress  of  Deputies. 

Notwithstanding,  howeyer,  the  change  of  goremment,  the  administration  of  the 
laws  is  stiU  rery  defective ;  for  neither  life  nor  property  is  uniTcrsally  safe.  Jus- 
tice in  Spain  carries  with  it  more  terror  than  mercv ;  and  is  avoided  as  a  pestilence. 
It  is  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Gil  Bias,  perilous  alike  for  the  guilty  and  the  innocent 
to  enter  its  courts.  When  a  marder  is  committed,  all  run  from  the  dying  victim 
as  they  would  from  the  murderer. 

The  religion  is  strictly  Roman  Catholic.  The  number  of  archbishoprics  is  8, 
and  there  are  51  bishoprics.  The  wealth  of  the  clergy  and  monastic  orders  was 
inunense;  in  1819  one-fourth  of  the  landed  property  in  Spain  belonged  to  the 
church,  exclusive  of  titles  and  other  casual  sources  of  income,  producing,  in  all, 
a  gross  revenue  of  more  than  eleven  millions  sterling  a  ^ear.  The  income  of 
some  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics  was  very  great ;  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  is  said 
to  have  had  £80,000  a  year.  In  1833  the  ecclesiastics  in  Spain  amounted  to 
175,674  individuals,  including  61,727  monks,  and  34,007  nuns.  In  1836  the  go- 
vernment suppressed  all  conventual  establishments  and  religio-military  orders. 
The  monks  were  to  receive  small  stipends ;  and  it  is  be  regretted  that,  owing  to 
the  difficulties  in  which  the  ooantry  has  been  since  involved,  these  stipends  have 
been  very  irregularly  paid.  The  whole  of  the  vast  property  belonging  to  the 
church  has  been  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  State :  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  has  been  already  sold.  According  to  the  constitution,  the  nation  undertakes 
to  support  the  public  worship  and  clergy  of  the  established  church  ;  but  owing  to 
the  intestine  commotions  that  have  prevailed  in  the  country,  and  its  financial  uffi- 
culties,  this  condition  has  not  been  efi*eotively  carried  out ;  and  not  a  few  of  the 
clersy  are  at  present  but  little  removed  from  a  state  of  indigence.  The  influence 
of  the  clergy  has  greatly  diminished  in  Spain,  even  among  the  lower  classes ; 
the  higher,  &ough  making  an  outward  show  of  religion,  are  mostly  skeptics. 

There  are  eleven  universities  in  Spain ;  but  their  plans  of  instruotioii  are  anti- 
quated, and  seem  to  be  so  directed  as  to  spread  error  and  encourage  ignorance, 
rather  than  knowledge.  The  few  elementary  schools  are  in  no  better  condition. 
The  lower  classes  seldom  learn  to  read  and  write ;  and  those  above  them  are  but 
imperfeotly  instructed ;  there  being  but  little  encouragement  for  education. 

The  revenue  of  Spain  was  once  the  largest  in  Europe,  but  is  now  greatly  re- 
duced. In  1841  it  was  estimated  at  dS9,400,000.  The  debt  in  the  same  year  was 
jgl57,344,080 :  it  is  rapidly  accumulating.  Most  of  this  debt  is  due  to  the  English, 
and  no  interest  has  been  paid  on  it  for  a  lengthened  period.  The  system  of  taxa^ 
tioB  is  very  defective,  ana  varies  aoeoiding  to  the  exigencies  of  the  government. 

Spain  is  divided  into  14  provinces,  some  of  which  have  the  title  of  kingdoms; 
each  of  these  has  its  separate  administration,  and  most  of  them  are  subdivided 
into  several  smaller  provinces.  Of  all  the  immense  territories  in  America  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Spain,  none  remain  under  her  dominion  but  the  islands  of 
*  Caba  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  Africa,  she  possesses  Ceuta,  Melilla,  Pennon  and 
Albueenas  on  the  Barbary  Coast,  and  the  Canary  Islands  in  the  Atlantic.  In 
Asia,  are  the  Philippines,  Caroline  and  Ladrone  Islands. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Spain  was  estimated,  in  1836,  at  13,168,774.  Of 
these,  197,345  belonged  to  the  clergy;  100,733  were  soldiers,  and  14,064  sailors. 
The  population  of  the  colonies  is  estimated  at  4,088,000 ;  making  a  total  of 
17,830,178  for  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

There  are  only  two  navigable  canals  of  any  importance.  The  Imperial  Canal 
was  begun  by  tiie  emperor  Charles  V.,  with  the  intention  of  uniting  Navarre  with 

I  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  interrupted  for  300  years.  It  begins  at  Navarre,  and 
is  finished  as  far  as  Saragossa.  It  is  74  feet  wide  and  10^  feet  deep,  being  oavi- 
gable  for  vessels  of  100  tons.    The  Canal  of  Castile  is  partly  executarl^  and  is  d»' 
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tigned  to  connect  the  Dnero  with  the  haibour  of  Santander  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
There  are  seTeral  other  small  canals  in  difl^rent  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Balearic  Islands  are  a  group  in  the  Mediterranean,  conauting  of  Majorca, 
Minorca,  Ivica,  and  Fromentera,  with  some  smaller  onea  Majorca,  the  largest, 
is  about  100  miles  from  the  coast  It  is  40  miles  in  extent  each  way,  and  is 
mountainous.  Minorca  possesses  the  valuable  harbour  of  Port  Mahoo.  These 
island  have  generally  a  good  soil,  and  produce  oranges,  olives,  wine,  dtc^  and 
they  have  229,187  inhabitants.         ^ 

Madrid,  the  capital  of  Castile,  and  <^  "all  the  Spains,**  stands  on  several  low 
hills  on  the  immense  Castilian  plain,  which  on  the  north  appears  bounded  by  the 
high  distant  range  of  the  Guadarrama,  but  on  every  other  side  has  no  visible  ter- 
mination. A  smfldl  rivulet,  the  Manzanares,  flows  past  the  city,  and  Mis  into  the 
Taffus.  Madrid  is  a  superb  but  somewhat  gloomy  capital ;  the  houses  are  hig^ 
well  built  of  good  stone,  not  defaced  by  smoke ;  the  streets  are  well  paved,  uid 
have  broad  footpaths  The  main  street  of  Alcala,  long,  spacious,  and  bordered  on 
each  side  by  a  row  of  princely  houses,  attracts  psrticular  admiration.  The  Prado, 
a  wide  public  walk,  bordered  by  trees,  and  connected  with  gardens  all  open  to  the 
puUic,  is  equally  conducive  to  ornament  and  pleasure.  There  are  many  public 
fountains,  supplied  with  pure,  light,  and  salubrious  water,  filtered  through  beds  of 
gravel  and  sand,  from  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  leagues.  The  gates  built  by 
Charles  IIL  are  uncommonly  beautiful,  particularly  that  of  Alcala ;  bat  in  a 
miserable  wall  which  might  ba  battered  down  by  a  three-pounder  in  half  an  hour. 
The  royal  palace,  built  by  Philip  V.,  is  a  spacious  and  magnificent  structure, 
though  the  taste  displayed  in  it  is  a  subject  of  controversy.  It  contains  numeroos 
fine  paintings,  which  do  not  equal,  however,  those  *of  the  Escurial.  The  Retiro, 
with  its  fine  gardens,  was  defkced  by  the  French,  who  made  it  a  military  post ;  an 
extensive  and  costly  menagerie  is  now  forming  within  its  precincts.  The  museum 
of  statuary  and  painting,  a  new  and  elegant  building,  has  recently  been  enriched 
with  some  %A  the  finest  pictures  from  the  royal  palaces.  The  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  supported  by  the  government,  is  also  a  handsome  structure,  and  its  con- 
tents  valuable.  The  environs  of  Madrid  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty ;  they  are 
much  broken  into  hills  and  hollows ;  so  that,  of  the  200  villages  situated  in  them, 
only  three  or  four  can  be  seen  at  once.    Population,  224,000. 

Barcelona  is,  after  the  capital,  the  largest  city,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
industrious  and  flourishing,  of  all  Spain,  containing  180,000  inhabitants.  The  port 
is  artificial,  formed  by  solid  and  convenient  moles,  but  has  a  bar  at  its  entrance, 
which  excludes  vessels  drawing  more  than  twelve  feet  of  water.  It  carried  on  a 
great  and  various  traflic ;  had  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  manufactories,  all  on  a 
considerable  scale ;  about  a  thousand  vessels  annually  entered  its  port ;  but  since 
the  emancipation  of  Spanish  America,  it  has  greatly  declined;  from  120  to  150 
ships  only  now  frequent  the  harbour.  The  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Barcelona  are 
handsome,  particularlv  the  cathedral,  though  not  of  so  grand  a  character  as  those 
in  some  other  parts  of  Spain.  It  is  built  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  with  finely 
painted  windows,  and  a  choir  of  sood  workmanship  and  singular  delicacy.  With 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  Dominicans,  the  convents  are  destitute  of  any  attrac- 
tions, and  the  records  and  pictures  of  the  heretics  who  had  suffered  in  the  city  from 
1489  to  1726,  described  by  writers,  some  time  since,  as  existing  in  the  latter,  are 
no  longer  to  be  met  with.  The  walls  of  Barcelona  are  strong,  bnt  its  chief  de- 
pendence is  upon  the  citadel,  built  by  Vauban,  and  the  fortress  of  Montjuich,  which 
commands  it,  and  is  considered  almost  impregnable.  The  former  has  accommo- 
dations for  a  garrison  of  7000  men. 

Seville,  the  capital  of  Andalusia,  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Guadalquivir.  It  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  covered  with  | 
olive  plantations,  hamlets,  villages,  and  convents.  It  was  formerly  very  rich  and 
populous,  being  the  chief  mart  for  the  American  and  India  trade.  The  public 
buildings  are  very  elegant.  The  general  appearance  of  the  city  indicatee  the 
Moorish  character  of  its  former  possessors.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  clean : 
the  houses  are  whitewashed,  and  furnished  with  balconies;  every  third  or  fourth 
house  has  a  garden  and  orangery.    The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Spain, 
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and  conUuns  the  tomb  of  Columbiu.  The  emperor*  Trajan  and  Hadrian  were 
b(Nm  here.  The  inhabitants  mann&ctnre  silk,' tobacco,  snuff  and  cigars.  Popa> 
llation,  113,00a 

Cadiz,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  by  means  of  its  excellent  harbour,  lonff  engrossed 

I  the  trade  once  enjoyed  by  Seville.    This  city  stands  upon  the  isle  of  Leon,  which 

is  connected  with  Uie  continent  by  a  bridge.    Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of 

I  the  town  when  viewed  from  the  harbour,  and  when  the  eye  takes  in  the  numerous 

{countiY-scats  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  streets  are  clean,  well  paved  and 

;  lighted.    The  houses  are  somewhat  in  the  Moorish  style,  with  flat  roofs,  covered 

with  a  hard  plaster,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  crowned  with  turrets.    From 

I  the  height  of  the  houses,  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  and  the  smallness  of  the 

j  windows,  many  parts  of  the  city  have  a  gloomy  appearance.     Here  are  two 

I  cathedrals  and  a  very  large  hospital.    The  city  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is  one  c^ 

[the  most  important  seaports  in  opain.    Since  the  loaa  Sf  the  American  Colonies, 

however^  its  commerce  has  been  much  reduced.    Its  population  has  a  more  mixed 

I  and  diversified  aspect  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  kingdom.    Population, 

64,563. 

Gianada,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  was  founded  by  the  Moors ; 
and  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  glory,  contained  4()0,000  inhabitants.  It  is  still 
celebrated  as  the  most  l^autiftil  city  in  Spain,  although  its  population  has  dwin- 
dled to  59,900.  The  Jiouses  are  nearly  all  in  the  Moorish  style.  It  has  many 
beautifu  squares,  fountains,  and  public  buildings,  with  7  colleges  and  11  hospitals. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  the  Albambra,  a  magnificent  Moorish  palace, 
occupying  the  space  of  a  small  town.  Every  traveller  has  been  struck  with  ad- 
miration at  the.  sight  of  its  splendid  halls,  golden  saloons,  courts,  alcoves,  foun- 
tains, colonnades,  and  mosaic  pavements,  which  almost  realize  the  descriptkm  iji 
&iry  land. 

Valencia,  on  the  Guadalaviar,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean,  has  many 
manofiictories,  and  is  a  rich  and  elegant  city.  No  town  of  Spain  has  so  many 
shops,  coffee-houses,  theatres,  concerts,  balls,  amusements,  and  entertainments  oif 
every  description.  The  surrounding  country  is  highly  cultivated,  and  forms  a  de- 
lightful garden,  the  air  of  which  is  loaded  with  perfumes.  The  city  has  a  large 
commerce  in  the  exportation  of  silk.     Population,  66,000. 

Cordova,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  stands  on  the  Guadalquivir, 
and  makes  a  spleiulid  appearance  at  a  distance.  It  contains  a  magnificent  cathe- 
dral with  16  steeples  ana  4000  columns  of  jasper  and  marble.  This  building  was 
originally  a  mosque,  and  was  erected  by  the  Ualiph  Abdalrahman.  It  aflbrds  an 
imposing  evidence  of  the  magnificent  spirit  and  refined  taste  of  the  Spanish 
;  Moors.  Cordova  is  now  famous  for  its  trade  in  leather.  Population,  46,750.  Its 
environs  produce  the  finest  breed  of  horses  in  Spain. 

Saragossa,  the  capital  of  Arragon,  stands  on  the  Ebro,  and  has  considerable 
trade  wod  manufiictures.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  siege  it  sustained  against  the 
French,  during  the  peninsular  war.  Population,  44,482.  Its  university  has  2000 
students,  but  not  much  literature.  Malaga  and  Alicant,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  Comnna  and  Bilbao,  on  the  Atlantic,  are  also  ccmsiderable  seaports.  The 
first  is  reckoned  the  third  commercial  town  in  the  kingdom.  It  exports  largely 
the  well-known  Malaga  or  mountain  wine;  aLeKS  fine  raisins  and  other  firuits,  an- 
chovies, /kc.    Population,  22,500. 

Bilbao  is  noted  for  its  large  exports  of  merino  wool.    Population,  15,000.    To* 
ledo,  once  the  proud  capital  of  Spain,  contained,  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  a 
population  of  200,000,  which  has  been  reduced  to  15,000.    Its  manufactures  of 
wool  and  silk,  which  are  said  once  to  have  employed  nearly  40,000  men,  have  dis- 
appeared, and  government  has  in  vain  attempted  to  revive  that  of  swords,  of 
which  those  formerly  manuftctured  at  Toledo  were  valued  above  all  others.   Coro- 
postella,  or  St  Jago  de  Compostella,  contains  the  roost  celebrated  shrine  of  the 
peninsula,  with  the  body  of  St  James,  its  patron.   In  the  chapel  dedicated  to  him, 
lis  his  statue,  two  foet  high,  of  pure  gold,  illuminated  every  night  by  2000  wax 
itapera. 
J     Gibraltar  is  an  important  fortress,  situated  upon  the  strait  which  forms  the  en- 
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trance  to  the  Mediterranean.  T*he  fortifications  occupy  a  cra^^^y  rock,  rising  to 
the  height  of  1489  feet  The  town  consists  of  one  kmg  street,  passing  along  the 
foot  of  the  rock.  The  whole  forms  a  peninsula,  washed  on  one  side  by  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  on  the  other  side  by  a  bay,  5  miles  in  width.  The  rock  is  steep 
in  every  part,  and  so  strongly  fortified  as  to  be  impregnable.  It  was  captured  by 
the  English,  in  1704,  and  has  been  retained  by  them  ever  since.  It  was  besieged 
in  1782,  by  a  French  and  Spanish  army  of  80,000  men,  and  bombarded  by  floating 
batteries,  but  without  e^ecL  The  British  regard  it  as  one  of  their  most  impor- 
tant possessions.  The  town  b  a  general  naart  fat  goods  fi^im  every  quarter,  and 
has  a  populatbn  of  20,000,  mostly  English. 


REPUBLIC    OF    ANDORRA. 

Tms  little  republic,  with  a  territory  of  hardly  200  square  miles,  and  a  popular 
tion  of  about  15,000  souls,  occupies  a  valley  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, situated  between  the  Maladetta  and  the  Monca],  and  lying  between  Foix  in 
France  and  Urgel  in  Spain.  Beside  Andorra,  the  capital,  a  town  of  2000  in- 
habitants, it  contains  five  villages,  which  export  iron  and  timber.  It  is  governed 
by  a  syndic,  who  presides  over  the  council  of  the  valley,  and  by  two  viguiers,  ap- 
pointed, the  one  by  the  king  of  France,  and  the  other  by  the  bishop  of  UrgeL 


PORTUGAL. 

PoRTUOAL  has  by  political  causes  ak>ne  been  separated  fix>m  Spain.  There  ia 
no  physical  peculiarity  by  which  the  two  kingdoms  are  distin^idied.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  grand  natural  features  of  Spain  are  prolonged  into  Portngalt  and 
become  Portuguese. 

The  boundaries  of  Portugal  are  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west  thronghoat  its 
whole  extent,  and  also  on  the  south ;  on  the  north  the  Spanish  kingdom  of  Galicia ; 
and  on  the  east  those  of  Estremadura  and  Leon.  The  greatest  dimension  ia  fixxn 
north  to  south,  or  from  37°  to  42?  W  north  latitude,  and  it  extends  from  6^  15' 
to  9°  SO'  west  longitude.    Its  surface  is  38,800  square  miles. 

The  mountains  of  Portugal  may  be  considered  as  prolongations  of  those  of 
Spain,  chiefly  of  the  chains  of  Guadarrama  and  Toledo,  and  those  in  the  nortb  of 
Galicia.  Those  ranges,  seldom  rising  to  the  firat  magnitude,  coyer  almost  the 
whole  country,  leaving  between  them  many  picturesque  and  fertile  yalleya 
There  are  only  two  extensive  plains,  one  on  the  south  of  the  Tagus,  and  the 
other  between  the  Mondego  and  the  Douro. 

The  rivera  of  Portugal  consist  chiefly  of  the  spacious  terminations  of  the  great- 
est streams  of  Spain  in  their  progress  to  the  Ocean.  The  Douro  forms  the  gre«t 
maritime  emporium  of  Oporto,  and  the  Tagus  that  of  Lisbon.  The  Guadiana, 
also,  in  its  lower  course,  flows  along  the  eastern  frontier  of  PortugaL  The 
Minho,  a  much  smaller  stream,  comes  down  from  Gralicia;  and  the  Mondego^ 
alone,  is  entirely  Portuguese,  flowing  nearly  across  the  breadth  of  the  kingdom. 

Portuj^l,  af\er  the  downfall  of  the  feudal  system,  became  one  of  the  moat  abso- 
lute of  European  governments.  The  Marquis  of  Pombal  and  one  or  two  more 
enlightened  men  found  their  way  into  the  ministry ;  but,  in  general,  measures 
were  as  ill  conducted  as  possible,  and  corruption  prevailed  in  every  department  of 
the  state.  The  present  government  of  Portugal  is  a  constitutional  hereditary 
monarchy.  In  1838  a  new  constitution  was  accepted  by  the  queen.  The  Cortee 
form  an  upper  and  a  lower  representative  chamber,  both  of  which  are  elective ;  the 
franchise  being  vested  in  the  holders  of  a  certain  small  amount  of  fixed  property. 
Tho  pride  of  the  nobles  is  nearly  as  great  as  in  Spain,  without  being  accompar 
nied  by  the  same  lofty  sentiments.    They  are  divided  into  two  branches,  the  ^'^m- 
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Mbt  and  the  kidaigw^  and  have  held  the  peasantiy  in  a  sabjection  little  short  of 
slayery. 

The  army,  prior  to  the  revolution,  comprised  nominally  30,000  men,  and  was 
in  a  most  inefficient  state,  from  the  incapacity  of  the  officers,  and  the  general  defects 
of  the  military  system.  When  the  French,  however,  had  been  driven  oat  of  Por- 
tugal, 40,000  men  were  levied  and  disciplined  by  British  officers,  under  the  super- 
inUfndenoe  of  Lord  Beresford ;  and  thus  prepared,  the  Portuguese  acted,  during 
the  war  which  followed,  in  a  creditable  manner.  The  army  is  still  maintained,  to 
the  amount  of  28,000  men;  and  though  the  new  government  will  not  brook  British 
commSnd,  yet,  under  its  influence,  officers  of  merit  have  been  formed. 

The  navy  comprises  only  2  ships  of  the  line,  4  frigates^  6  brigs,  and  some 
smaller  vessels. 

The  industry  and  commerce  of  Portogal,  which  presented  so  brilliant  an  aspect 
dmriog  her  era  of  prosperity,  have  suns  lower  thaq  those  of  almost  any  other 
European  natioii. 

Agriculture  did  not,  until  very  lately,  experience  any  of  the  improvements 
which  have  become  general  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  chief  object  of  attention 
is  the  vine,  which,  with  the  olive  and  other  fruit  trees,  is  cultivated  with  .the 
Qtmost  diligence  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Here  is  produced  abundantly  the  port  wine,  which  forms  Uie 
main  basis  of  Portuguese  trade,  and  finds  so  copious  a  market  in  Britain.  The 
entire  produce  is  estimsted  at  80,000  pipes.  Of  white  wine  Portugal  produces 
about  00,000  pipes;  but  this  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  chiefly  con8u^)ed  at  home. 
Sheep  are  breid  on  the  hills,  to  a  pretty  large  extent ;  but  not  so  abundantly  as  in 
Spain,  neither  is  their  wool  so  fine. 

The  manufiLCtures  of  Portugal  scarcely  deserve  to  be  named.  Little  is  known 
beyond  the  working  of  their  wool  for  domestic  use  by  each  Aroily  or  neighbour- 
hood ;  all  their  finer  fabrics  are  imjported.  Ignorance,  or  at  least  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  commonest  arts,  is  conspicuous  among  the  Portuguese.  Their 
carpentry  and  carriages  of  all  kinds,  their  agricultural  implements,  locks,  keys. 
Sic  are  ludicrously  bad.  Working  in  gold  and  silver  plate,  fonna  almost  the 
only  exception;  cambrics  also  are  well  made  in  some  places;  and  a  few  other 
local  objects  might  be  enumerated.  Of  mines  and  fisheries,  the  former  is  not  at 
all  cultivated.  Fish  of  the  finest  kinds,  particularly  tunny  aod  sardinias,  are 
caueht  in  considerable  quantity  for  immediate  consumption ;  but  the  salt  which 
the  xingdom  so  abundantly  produces  is  not  used  for  preserving  them ;  and  a  large 
import  of  salted  fish  is  still  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  population  so  rigidly 
Catholic 

The  commerce,  which  formed  the  greatness  of  Portugal,  when  her  ports  inter- 
changed the  products  of  the  East  and  the  West,  is  now  a  mere  shadow.  The 
lofis  df  her  Indian  possessions,  and  the  separation  of  Brazil,  have  reduced  her  to 
the  common  routine  of  export  and  import  The  staple  of  the  former  is  port  wine, 
for  which  the  market  of  England  was  secured  first  by  favouring  duties,  and  now 
seemingly  by  an  established  predilection.  The  wine  is  raised  almost  solely  for 
the  English  market,  and  all  of  the  best  quality  is  bought  up  by  English  mer-{ 
chants  residing  at  Oporta 

Another  staple  export  of  Portugal  is  aaU,  evaporated  by  the  heat  olf  the  sun  in 
the  bay  of  St  Ubc»,  which  seems  as  if  expressly  formed  lor  that  purpose.  It  is 
carried  off  chiefly  by  the  English,  to  be  employed  in  curing  fish  destined  for  the 
Portuguese  market :  the  ajmual  amount  is  estimated  at  100,000  tons.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  surplus  of  wool,  of  which  1,000,000  lbs.  weight  have  been 
imported  into  England  in  one  year.  In  return,  Portugal  takes  gram,  salt  d^^ 
and  a  variety  of  manufactures,  chiefly  from  Britain.  The  value  of  Sie  exports  and 
imports  are  each  about  J^,000,000  annually. 

The  established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  The  church  has  a  patriarch. 
3  archbishops,  and  14  bishops.  In  1834,  the  monasteries,  400  in  number,  were 
suppressed.  The  monks  are  each  allowed  a  small  stipend  by  government  There 
are  still  150  nunneries.    The  Inquisition  was  abolished  in  1821.     Education  in 
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Portugal  is  very  limited.    Besides  the  uniTeisities  at  Coimbfa  and  Evofa,  there 
are  17  high  seminarieB,  and  only  33,000  scholars  in  ^e  inferior  schools. 

Portugal  has  two  universities.  That  of  Coimbra,  founded  at  Lisbon  in  1290, 
was  transferred  to  Coimbra  in  1906.  It  enjoys  some  celebrity,  is  divided  into 
eighteen  colleges,  and  is  still  attended  by  several  hundred  sUidents;  but  the 
course  of  study  is  of  that  obsolete  description  which  prevailed  during  the  middle 
ages.  A  smaller  universitv  was  founded  at  Evora  in  1678.  The  arts  have  hard- 
ly an  existence  in  Portugal,  tuad  science  and  literature  are  much  circumscribed. 
The  literature  consists  chiefly  in  poetry,  and  excludes  all  philosophy.  The  very 
Latin  psxtakes  of  the  state  or  knowledge.  That  of  the  monks  is  unintellwible  to 
the  learned.  Little  has  been  done  in  Portugal  for  the  mathematics,  though  some- 
thing has  been  elected  for  geography,  natural  history,  and  botany.  The  music 
is  simple  and  sweet,  and  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  songs.  All  the  best  foreign 
works  are  prohibited,  and  everything  published  is  subjected  to  a  strict  censorsbipi 
The  literature  of  Portugal,  during  3ke  period  of  its  fflory,  was  by  no  means  coa-  I 
temptible.  The  genius  and  fate  of  Camoens  spread  nis  name  throughout  £uxt>pe,  I 
and  entitled  him  to  rank  among  the  few  modem  epic  poets.  I 

No  nation,  as  to  character,  owes  less  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  than  the  Por-g 
tuguese.  They  are  described  as  indolent,  dissembling,  cowardly,  destitute  of 
public  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  fierce  and  deeply  revengeful.  In  Spain  it  is 
said,  strip  a  Spaniard  of  his  virtues,  and  he  becomes  a  good  Portuguese.  The 
peasantry,  however,  on  repeated  occasions  during  the  late  war,  displayed  energies 
not  unworthy  of  their  ancestors,  in  an  age  when  their  glory  resounded  throughout 
both  hemispneres. 

l*he  population  of  Portugal,  according  to  the  more,  probable  estimates,  amounts 
to  3,549,^0.  Upon  a  surfi^e  of  38,800  square  miles,  this  gives  a  density  of  about 
nittety«one  to  the  square  mile,  which  is  remarkable,  as  exceeding  that  of  Spain 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  twa 

Portugal  is  divided  into  six  provinces,  several  of  which,  like  those  of  Spain  in 
reference  to  events  in  their  past  history,  are  sometimes  called  kingdoms. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  Portugal  are  the  Azorc,  Madeira,  and  Cape  Verde 
Islands;  Congo,  An^la,  Benj^uels,  and  Mozambioue,  in  Africa;  €roa  and  Macao, 
in  Asia ;  and  Timor,  m  Malaysia.  The  population  of  these  is  estimated  at  1,692,000 : 
in  Africa,  1,057,000;  in  Asia,  575,000:  total  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy, 
5,162,000. 

Lisbon,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus,  10  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  rises  gradually  from  the  water,  and  makes  a  magnificent  appesjance 
from  without  The  harbour,  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  river,  is  nine  miles 
wide,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  havens  in  the  world.  The  interior  of  the  city  dis- 
appoints the  expectation  created  by  the  first  view.  It  is  ill-built,  with  dirty,  nar- 
row, and  crooked  streets,  yet  some  parts  of  modem  construction  are  not  wanting 
in  elegance.  There  are  thirteen  large  squares,  the  finest  of  which  is  the  Pra^ 
do  Commercio ;  this  is  fronted  by  elegant  buildings,  and  bordered  toward  the  river 
by  the  handsomest  quays  in  Europe.  In  the  centre  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Joseph  L  The  cathedral  ia  magnificent,  and  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its 
dome.  The  Rmral  Hospital  is  an  excellent  institution,  and  there  is  a  large  found- 
ling hospital  Lisbon  has  also  three  observatories,  many  colleges  and  academies, 
180  churches  and  chapels,  75  convents,  and  a  royal  library  of  80,000  volumes. 
But  the  most  remarkable  edifice  which  it  contains  is  the  aqueduct  of  Bemfica.  It 
is  10  miles  in  length ;  some  of  its  arches  are  200  feet  high  and  100  feet  wida 
Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  stnictuses  that  have  been  erected 
in  modem  times,  and  is  not  inferior  to  any  ancient  work  of  the  same  kind.  There 
are  three  roysl  palaces  in  Lisbon  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  around  the  city  are 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  guintas^  or  country-houses.    Population,  ^0,000. 

Oporto,  or  Porto,  the  ancient  capital,  and  still  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom, 
is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  on  the  northern  bank,  though  on  the 
southern  are  two  extensive  suburbs,  supposed  to  have  constituted  the  ancient  city. 
The  modem  town  is  well-built,  especially  when  compared  with  most  others  in  the 
peninsula. 
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The  chief  dependence  of  Oporto  is  its  trade  with  EogUnd,  which  remuns 
unimpaired  amid  the  general  diminution  of  that  with  America.  There  are  aboat 
thirty  Englirii  houses  regaUrly  settled  here,  besides  a  number  of  merchants  who 
pay  frequent  visits  to  the  place.  The  Oporto  wine  company,  which  enjojred  the 
monopoly  of  the  port-wine  trade  of  this  ci^Tt  was  abolished  m  1684.  Population, 
80,000. 

Coimbra  is  beautifhUy  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  rises  above,  the 
Mondego;  but  the  streets,  as  in  other  old  Portuguese  townvve  crowded,  dirty, 
and  very  steep.  It  has  been  called  the  Athens  of  Portugal,  from  its  extensive 
university,  containing  eighteen  college,  with  forty  professors,  and  about  ei^ht 
hundred  students.  Attadied  to  it  is  a  library  of  nearly  40,000  volumes,  including 
numerous  MSS. ;  but  the  actual  value  both  of  these  and  the  printed  works  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  fully  investigated.    Population,  20,000. 

St.  Ubes  is  a  considerable  seaport  south  of  the  Tagua  It  has  a  large  exporta- 
tion of  salt  Population,  15,000.  Braga,  near  the  northern  boundary,  1ms  some 
fine  Roman  min&  Population,  14,500.  Elvas,  in  the  west,  is  a  strongly  fortified 
town.  Population,  16,400.  Here  is  a  remarkable  aqueduct  which  leads  the 
water  into  an  enormous  subterranean  ciatem  under  the  ramparts  of  the  town. 
Evora,  to  the  east  of  Setubal,  has  many  Roman  remains,  among  which  is  a  temple 
of  Diana,  now  converted  into  public  shambles.  Population,  0(S0.  Leiria,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  Lisbon,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  narrow  valley,  and 
has  a  &mous  annual  fiiir.  Population,  2500.  The  convent  of  Batalha,  6  miles 
finm  this  place,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Gothic  structures  in  Europe. 


RUSSIA. 

EimopiAH  Russia  is  the  chief  portion  of  an  empire  of  enormous  extent,  with 
vast  capacities  of  improvement,  and  standing  at  present,  if  not  first,  at  least  in 
the  very  first  rank,  among  military  nations.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  and  especially  by  its  great  gulf,  the  White  Sea.  On  the  east, 
those  grand  natural  limits,  the  mountains  called  the  Urals,  and  the'  rivers  Volga 
and  Don,  separate  it  firom  the  Asiatic  continent  On  the  south,  it  is  bounded  by 
the  Euxine  Sea  and  its  gulfe,  and  by  European  Turkey.  Westward,  it  unites 
with  Russian  Poland,  which  brings  it  in  contact  with  the  dominions  of  Prussia 
and  Austria.  It  extends  from  about  the  45th  to  the  68th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  firom  the  Slat  to  the  62d  degree  of  east  longitude ;  making  about  1600  miles 
firom  north  to  south,  and  1400  from  east  to  west  The  superficial  extent  is  esti* 
mated  to  amount  to  l,6fifl,000  square  miles ;  and  of  the  whole  empire,  7,660,000. 

The  surfi&ce  of  the  Russian  territory  is  the  most  level  of  any  in  Europe.  That 
jrreat  tract  of  low  land,  which  l>^in8  in  northern  Germany,  expands  in  Russia  to 
its  greatest  breadth,  exceeding  1200  miles.  A  great  portion,  in  the  south  espe- 
cially, consists  of  those  immense  levels,  called  steppes,  over  which  the  eye  may 
range  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  meeting  a  hill ;  only  some  large  ancient  tu- 
muli occasionally  diversify  their  surfiice.  They  terminate  only  at  the  long  cham 
of  the  Urals,  which,  rising  like  a  wall,  separates  them  from  the  equally  vast 
plains  of  Siberia.  The  Urals  are  scarcely  known,  unless  where  the  road  to  Asia 
passes  over  them:  there  they  are  neither  very  lofty  nor  very  steep,  but  well 
wooded,  and  rich  in  minerals,  especially  on  the  Asiatic  side.  The  mountains  of 
Olonetz,  on  the  north,  appear  to  be  a  prolongation  of  those  of  Sweden ;  while,  on 
the  extreme  south,  the  Crimea  displays  some  steep  and  picturesque,  though  not 
very  lofty  ranges. 

The  rivers  of  Russia  are  of  the  first  magnitude ;  though  the  distant  and  insu- 
lated seas  in  which  they  terminate,  incalculably  diminish  Sieir  commeroial  impor- 
tance. The  Volga  is  the  greatest  river  of  the  empire  and  of  Europe.  It  rises  in 
the  frontier  of  Novogorod,  not  fiir  from  the  Baltic,  and  traverses  in  a  S.  R  line  all 
the  central  provinces.  After  receiving,  from  the  Astatic  side,  the  Kama,  its 
.  greatest  tributary,  it  flows  chiefly  S,  S.  E.,  forming  tlie  boundary  of  Europe  and 
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Ama,  till*  after  a  course  of  about  2700  miles,  it  opens  by  numeroos  mouths  into 
the  Caspian,  near  Astiachan.  Large  and  broad  sUeams,  spreading  over  the 
southern  plains^  slowly  make  their  way  to  the  Black  Sea.  Of  these,  the  chief 
are  the  Dnieper,  the  IXm,  one  of  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  and  the  smaller  east- 
em  stream  of  the  Dniester.  The  Dwina,  or  Duns,  rising  from  a  source  not  €u 
distant  from  that  of  the  Borysthenes,  rolls  a  broad  navigable  stream  towards  the 
Bal^  Another  Dwina,  in  the  north,  flows  towards  Archangel ;  and  daring  that 
brief  portion  of  the  year  when  it  is  free  from  ice,  conveys  to  that  remote  haven 
the  commodities  d  a  wide  extent  of  country.  Lakes  are  not  very  characteristic 
oi  B^issia;  yet  those  of  Ijuloga  and  Onega,  in  the  north,  are  several  hundred 
miles  in  circumference,  and  fonn  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
Finland  also  is  covered  with  numerous  winding  lakes,  of  varied  form  and  dimen- 
sions ;  but  all  these,  surrounded  by  flat  and  bleak  shores  and  fiocen  plains,  present 
little  that  is  striking  in  point  of  scenery,  and  aflbrd  few  &cilities  lor  internal  in- 
tercourse. 

The  Russian  govemment  is  a  despotism,  under  which  the  knout  is  administered 
even  to  nobles  or  the  highest  rank,  who  may  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
sovereign.  The  emperors  have,  indeed,  endeavoured  in  some  degree  to  mitigate 
this  abKdute  power,  and  have  even  formed  a  directing  senate  of  sixty-two  mem- 
bers, divided  mto  departments ;  but  this  body  is  entirely  composed  of  individuals 
nominated  by  the  monarch,  and  serves  little  other  purpose  than  that  d  promul- 
gating his  ukaseM  or  decrees.  Slavery  is  general.  AH  the  lands,  with  the  ex- 
ception <^  a  few  comers,  are  cultivated  by  serft;  end  the  value  of  a  nobleman's 
estate  is  reckoned  by  the  number,  not  of  seres,  but  of  slaves.  The  sovereign 
power  has  been  generally  exerted*  in  a  beneficent  manner,  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves,  and  to  promote  their  emancipation,  but  hitherto  with  very 
imperfect  success.  Their  treatment,  on  the  whole,  is  far  milder  than  in  the  West 
Indies :  still  the  most  abject  submisBion  is  required,  and  the  lash  is  in  pretty  gen^ 
ral  use.  They  frequently  ag^ree  with  their  masters  to  pay  them  an  annual  rent, 
or  o6rok,  on  condition  of  their  being  allowed  to  migrate  to  towns,  and  to  cany  on 
trades.    Many  of  them  have,  in  this  way,  acquired  very  great  wealth. 

The  revenues  of  Russia  bear  little  proportion  to  the  extent  of  her  territory, 
her  natural  resources,  or  even  her  population.  They  arise  from  a  capitation-tax 
frt>m  the  peasants ;  a  tax  from  merchants,  on  their  capital ;  custom-house  duties  on 
imported  goods ;  stamps,  coinage,  postage :  government  assumes  also  the  mono- 
poly of  distillation ;  and,  in  Siberia,  the  mines  are  wrought  on  its  account,  and  the 
tribute  of  the  subject  races  is  paid  in  furs :  but  these  last  sources,  subject  to  the 
usual  mismanagement  and  corraption  of  the  agents  of  an  absolute  government, 
produce  probably  very  little.  The  total  amount  is  supposed  to  be  about  £l 5,836,D00 
sterling,  burdened  with  a  debt  of  1000  million  roubles;  tlie  greater  part  of  which 
being  depreciated  paper-money,  fetters  greatly  the  operations  both  of  finance  and 
commerce. 

The  Russian  army  has  for  a  long  time  been  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe;  in 
1820  it  amounted  to  989,000  men.  In  1835  it  was  reorganized  ;  it  now  consists 
of  6  corps  d^arroee,  each  60,000  strong;  the  corps  of  guards,  114,000;  two 
reserved  corps  of  cavalry,  30,000 ;  the  corps  d^armee  of  Siberia,  and  the  Cau- 
casus, 90,000 ;  total,  594,000  men.  The  artillery  consists  of  near  1200  pieces. 
The.  real  stren^h  of  the  Russian  army  has  always  consisted,  not  in  its  numbers, 
but  in  the  passive  and  iron  valour  of  its  infimtry,  and  the  rapid  and  skilfiil  move- 
ments of  its  irregular  cavalry ;  the  Cossacks,  the  Baschkirs,  and  other  Asiatic 
nomades.  Its  field  artillery  also  has  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  best  tacti- 
cians. 

To  render  Russia  a  naval  European  power,  in  which  character  she  had  no  .ex- 
istence at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  was  the  object  of  strenuous 
effort  both  to  Peter  and  Catherine.  A  navy  was  accordingly  created  on  the  Baltic 
and  Black  Sea,  which  enabled  Russia  to  become  predominant  in  both.  The  pre- 
sent emperor  has  shown  a  strong  predilection  in  favour  of  the  navy,  which  has  of 
late  years  rapidly  improved  in  the  eflective  number  of  ships  and  men,  and  in  its 
general  organization.    In  1842,  it  consisted  of  50  ships  df  the  line,  25  frigates, 
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ten  steamera,  mad  tbont  six  hundred  smaller  Tessels,  manned  by  about  40,000 


men. 


The  mines  of  Raaaia  sopply  gold,  platina,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron; 
the  two  first  are  found  most  abundantly  in  the  Ural  mountains ;  the  silver  is  ob- 
tained ehiefiy  in  Siberia.  The  annual  value  of  ffold,  platina  and  silver,  is  estimated 
at  dS3,500,000.  Copper,  lead  and  iron,  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  empire ;  the 
latter  is  smelted  to  the  amount  of  180,000  tons  a  year. .  Salt  is  obtained  in  various 
quartan.    The  Crimea  alone  furnishes  about  360,000  tons  a  year. 

The  agriculture  is  extremely  rude,  and  can  never  make  much  progress  while  all 
the  husbandmen  are  enslaved  and  depressed.  In  the  interior,  the  plough  is  a 
wretched  instrument,  which,  dragged  by  one  horse,  merely  scratches  the  surface ; 
and  the  harrow  is  composed  whtMly  of  wood.  In  the  south  alone  can  the  land  be 
I  said  to  be  really  ploughed ;  and,  even  there,  the  rotation  of  crops  is  very  little  un- 
I  deretood.  Nevertheless,  in  every  part  of  Russia  there  is  a  surplus  of  grain :  in  the 
north,  chiefly  o^  oats,  with  some  rye  and  bariey;  in  the  south,  of  the  very  finest 
j  wheat,  in  such  abundance  as  might  render  this  the  granary  of  Europe. 

The  manufactures  were  for  a  long  time  in  a  very  rude  state,  but  since  the  year 
1815,  they  have  been  astonishingly  improved.  I'he  most  national  of  them  are 
coarse  fabrics  from  hemp  and  flax,  sail-cloth,  duck,  sheeting,  sackcloth;  all  of 
which  are  supplied  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  be  had  elsewhere.  The  arms, 
cutlery,  and  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  though  but  indifferently  finished, 
are  well  made.  In  1836,  there  were  6016  manufacturinff  establishments  in  the 
I  empire,  of  which  1577  were  devoted  to  cotton,  woollen,  silk  and  linen ;  the  whole 
I  employed  not  less  than  410,000  individuals,  exclusive  of  those  engaged  in  mines, 
jsmelting-houses,  and  furnaces;  and  the  annual  value  of  all  the  manufactures  was 
[estimated  in  1841  at  130  million  doUare. 

The  commeree  of  Russia  is  very  considerable,  in  eonseouence  of  her  large  sdr- 
I  plus  of  rude  produce,  and  of  the  extensive  wants  which  luxury  has  created,  and 
which  can  only  be  supplied  from  abroad.  The  interior  communications  of  the  em- 
pire are  of  vast  extent. .  The  rivere  which  intereect  its  wide  level  plains  are  almost 
all  navi^ble;  and  those  which  flow  into  the  Baltic  approach  closely  to  others 
which  direct  their  course  to  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian ;  tne  Dwina  to  the  Dnieper, 
and  the  Neva  to  the  Volga.  Colonial  produce,  particularly  sugar,  dyewoods,  cot- 
ton-twist, wine,  silks,  &c.,  form  the  principal  articles  of  import.  In  1839,  the  ex- 
ports were  to  the  value  of  68  million  dollara.  In  the  same  year,  46,860  boats,  and 
17,469  rafts,  arrived  from  the  interior  at  the  different  great  ports  and  emporiums 
of  the  empire,  the  products  so  conveyed  being  worth  not  less  than  113  million 
dollara.  l^e  canal  navigation  of  Russia,  so  far,  has  been  exclusively  the  work  of 
government.  The  canal  of  Ladoga  joins  the  lake  of  that  name  with  the  Neva ;  it 
18  67^  miles  long,  and  70  feet  broad.  The  Canal  of  Vishnei  Vosholk  connects  the 
Caspian  Sea  at  Astrachan,  with  the  Baltic  at  St.  Petereburg.  There  are  several 
other  canals  completed,  or  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  Rail-roads  are  exciting  at- 
tention in  Russia ;  an  extensive  work  of  that  kind,  from  St.  Peterebiirg  lo  Moscow, 
is  in  progress ;  and  some  smaller  roads  are  already  finished. 

The  reliffion  of  Russia,  so  far  as  relates  to  establishment,  is  that  of  the  Greek 
churoh,  which  is  professed  with  many  superatitions  observances.  The  worehip  of 
images  is  carried  to  a  great  extent,  though  the  letter  of  the  scriptural  prohibition 
is  sought  to  be  evaded  by  having  only  the  drapery  in  relief,  and  the  face  flat  and 
painted.  With  these  representations,  not  t>nly  the  cburehes  are  filled,  but  every 
serf  has  one  in  his  cottage,  to  which  he  pays  sundry  and  uncouth  acts  of  obei- 
sance. Fasts  are  frequent,  long,  and  rigidly  observed ;  but  at  the  festivals  ^hey 
indemnify  themselves  oy  an  excess  of  eating,  which  not  unfrequently  proves  fatal. 
The  higher  ordera  of  clergy  are  all  monks,  well  endowed,  living  usually  retired 
and  regular  lives,  and  often  possessed  of  considerable  learninf|r ;  but  they  come 
little  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  nation.  Of  these  th'ere  are  thirty-three 
!  bishops  and  archbishops.  The  secular  clergy  have  been  estimated  at  160,000,  and 
their  places  of  worahip  at  70,000.  There  are  480  monasteries,  and  156  nun- 
neries. The  Lutherans,  estimated  at  3,500,000,  are  neariy  confined  to  Finland 
and  Livonia.    The  Crimea,  and  some  other  southern  districts,  are  Mahometan. 
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The  Catholics  and  Unitarian  Greeks  are  nearly  confined  to  the  Polish  pfov'inoes. 
The  Russian  government  professes,  and  generally  administers,  an  abeolate  toleim- 
tion,  and  even  equality  of  rights  among  the  difierent  religious  professions ;  yet 
the  caprice  of  despotism  sometimes  issues  veiy  tyrannical  mandates.  Such  was 
the  recent  one,  prohibiting  the  Jews  from  exercising  any  of  the  trades  by  which 
they  have  hitherto  gained  a  subsistence,  and  enjoining  them  to  apply  solely  to  ag- 
riculture, which  they  had  always  shunned;  and  airather,  by  which  they  were 
banished  from  both  the  capitak. 

Russia  in  Europe  is  divided  into  54  governments.  In  a  more  popular  view,  it 
is  regarded  as  consisting  of  5  divisions ;  the  provinces  of  the  Baltic,  Great  Rus- 
sia, Little  Russia,  Southern  Russia,  and  Western  Russia. 

In  1722,  the  population  of  Russia  was  rated  at  14,000,000 :  it  amounted,  in 
17d5,  to  36,000,000 ;  in  1824,  to  50,000,000 ;  and  at  the  present  time,  including 
Poland,  it  is  probably  not  less  than  57,500,000;  and  of  the  whole  Russian  empire, 
62,500,000.  The  basis  of  this  great  population  is  entirely  Sclavonic,  a  race  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  language ;  by  a  patient,  hardy,  obstinate,  enduring  char- 
acter, and  by  a  very  limited  extent  of  intellectual  culture.  There  are  about 
8,000,000  of  the  Finoiah'  race,  principally  in  Finland.  Tartars  also  inhabit  the 
Crimea,  and  have  penetrated  into  some  of  the  southern  provinces^  The  great 
body  of  the  nation  is  divided,  without  medium  or  gradation,  into  the  distinct  classes 
of  nobles  and  slaves.  The  few  who  struggle  between  these  opposite  extremes 
are  insulated  and  unprotected  individuals  who  can  scarcely  attain  a  place  or  char- 
acter in  society.  The  nobles  include  in  their  numbers  many  well-inibrmed,  intel- 
ligent, and  liberal  individuals.  Their  cultivation,  both  as  to  manner  and  intellect, 
is  principallv  derived  from  France,  whose  language  is  almost  exclusivelv  spoken 
at  court,  and  whose  writers  alone  are  generally  read.  The  fortunes  of  the  no- 
bility are  in  some  cases  truly  enormous,  especially  when  compared  with  the  cheap- 
ness of  provisions.  The  head  of  the  Scheremetov  fiimily,  reckoned  the  richest, 
is  said  to  have  125,000  slaves,  estimated  at  150  rubles  each.  The  nobles  gene- 
rally spend  these  estates  in  profuse  and  ostentatious  hospitality,  combining,  though 
not  very  tastefully,  the  open  house  of  the  feudal  baron,  with  the  elegance  aad 
splendour  of  Parisian  luxury. 

The  slaves,  the  other  dire  extreme  of  Russian  society,  form  still  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.  This  ill-fitted  class  is  divested  of  every  riffht,  political  and  per- 
sonal, scarcely  excepting  that  of  life.  The  master  has  the  full  power  of  the 
scourge,  which  is  liberally  exeroised,  and  of  every  other  corporal  punishment 
which  does  not  produce  death  in  twenty-four  hours.  There  is,  indeed,  a  law  by 
which  the  master  may,  in  that  case,  be  brought  to  justice ;  and  there  are  marshal's 
courts,  to  which,  in  certain  cases,  the  slave  may  appeal ;  but  these  means  of  re- 
dress are  practically  very  precarious. 

The  introduction  of  literature  has  been  an  object  o^  anxious  concern  to  the 
Russian  monarohs,  who  have  yet  been  able  to  illuroinate  only  partially  the  night 
of  ignorance  in  which  their  vast  empire  has  been  plunged.  The  Russian  is  be- 
ginning to  be  a  written  language,  and  the  works  of  some  of  her  literary  men 
have  of  late  drawn  attention  even  beyond  Russia.  The  public  establishments  are 
highlv  endowed  and  patronized.  The  Academy  of  Science  was  founded  by  Cathe- 
rine L,  who  assigned  to  it  an  income  of  5000/.  The  Academy  of  Arts  was  founded 
by  Elizabeth,  but  enlarged  by  Catherine  IL,  who  allowed  it  12,0001.  of  annual 
revenue,  to  be  employ^  in  supporting  800  pupils,  and  in  procuring  the  best 
!  models  of  every  kind.  The  Imperial  Library  is  extensive,  and  a  fine  cabinet  of 
I  painftng  has  been  formed  by  the  purehase  of  several  collections.  The  university 
of  Petersburg  was  founded  in  1805,  by  Alexander,  and  endowed  with  an  income 
of  180,000  rubles.  I 

Education  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  Russia ;  though  much  has  been  done,  in  tiie  pre- 
sent centary,  for  its  advancement.  Steps  have  been  taken,  and  at  vast  expense,  that 
must  hereafter  diffase  knowledge  over  the  empire.  Every  parish,  or  two  parishes 
united,  must  have  a  school ;  and  besides  these,  there  are  608  general  establidi- 
ments,  with  1505  teachers,  biesides  51  gymnasia,  one  in  the  capital  of  each  ^ 
vemment    In-  the  latter,  the  students  are  prepared  for  the  universities,  of  which 
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there  mre  eeTen,  vis.,  ODe  at  Moscow,  St  Petenburg,  Wihui,  Dorpat,  Charkof, 
Kuan,  and  Aba  There  are  aevertil  schools  for  the  education  of  instructers,  and 
upwards  of  150  schools  attended  bj  stodenta  in  theolognr.  The  Jews  have  a  eele- 
faratsd  natiooai  institution,  and  there  are  besides,  mMical,  mineral,  mining,  ma- 
rine, and  other  schoola  Many  of  the  amusements  in  Russia  are  those  of  the 
children  in  other  coontriea  A  large  assembly  will  often  entertain  themselves 
with  forfeits  and  other  similar  gamea  In  the  cities,  ice  mountains  form  a  fkvoorite 
recreation.  These  are  inclined  planes,  high  and  steep,  covered  with  ice,  down 
which  the  people  descend  in  cars  or  on  skates,  and  with  the  greatest  velocity. 
There  are  swings  used  of  various  sorts,  some  turning  in  a  perpendicular,  and 
others  in  a  horizontal  manner.  On  certain  festivals,  all  these  are  placed  in  the 
puUic  squares,  and  the  people  mingle  in  the  amusements  with  much  animation, 
and  without  distinction  of  rank. 

8t  Petersburg,  the  metropolis  of  the  Russian  empire,  is  situated  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  is  built  partly  upon  the  mainland,  and  partly 
upon  some  small  islands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  One  of  its  entrances  is 
adorned  with  a  magnificent  triumphal  arch.  The  foundation  of  the  citv  is  ex- 
tremely marshy,  and  so  low  as  to  subject  the  city  to  frequent  inundations  from  the 
waters  of  the  gulf.  It  was  founded  in  1703,  by  Peter  the  Great,  the  spot  being 
then  occupied  only  by  a  few  fishermen*s  huts.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  from 
70  to  150  feet  wide,  and  are  mostly  intersected  by  spacious  canals,  embanked  by 
parapets  of  hewn  stone,  and  spanned  at  convenient  distances  by  arched  bridges  ef 
magnificent  construction.  The  quays  along  the  Neva  are  remarkably  magnificent 
The  English  Quay  is  nearly  three  miles  in  length.  The  houses  are  usually  of 
brick,  covered  with  stucco,  and  present  a  white  and  dazzling  appearance  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  views  upon  the  borders  of  the  Neva  are  of  an  extremely  mnd  and 
lively  description.  The  river  is  deep,  rapid,  and  as  transparent  as  crystal ;  and  its 
bankis  are  lined  on  each  side  with  a  continued  range  of  noble  buildings. 

One  of  the  chief  subjects  worthy  of  attention  here,  is  tbo  equestrian  statue  of 
Peter  the  Great,  in  bronze,  erected  by  Catherine  II.  The  Kazan  church,  built  of 
marble,  is  a  work  of  stupendous  dimensions ;  but  that  of  St  Inac,  now  near  its 
completion,  will  perhaps  surpass  it  in  magnificence.  The  Admiralty  is  a  spacious 
and  magnificent  edifice,  and  the  spire  being  covered  with  gilding,  is  seen  firom  all 
parts  of  the  city.  The  Hermitage,  in  a  palace  of  the  emperor,  contains  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  paintings  in  £urope.  'fhe  Exchange  is  beauUfiillv  situ- 
ated, with  a  quay  in  front:  it  is  surrounded  with  pillars,  and  decorated  with  mar- 
ble statueSb  During  the  winter,  no  part  of  the  city  is  more  crowded  than  the 
Neva.  Inclosed  places  are  allotted  to  the  skaters ;  and  sledge-races  and  various 
other  amusements  are  generallv  practised.  The  population  of  St  Petersburg,  in 
1838,  amounted  to  469,720.  in  the  year  1831,  the  malignant  cholera  destroyed 
9258  persons  in  this  city. 

Moscow,  the  former  capital,  stands  on  the  river  Moskva,  487  miles  south-east 
of  St  Petersburg.  Before  the  French  invasion  it  was  the  largest  city  in  Europe, 
being  nearly  20  miles  in  circumference.  The  Kremlin  is  a  superb  structure,  or 
rather  a  motley  mass  of  gaudy  buildines,  comprehending  the  imperial  palace  and 
chapel,  the  public  ofSces,  the  cathedru  and  other  churches,  and  the  arsenal.  At 
the  French  invasion  in  1812,  the  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  two-thirds  of  it  de- 
stroyed. It  is  now  mostly  rebuilt  The  streets  are,  in  general,  broad,  and  some 
of  them  are  paved ;  others,  particularly  those  in  the  suburbs,  are  floored  with 
trunks  of  trees,  or  boarded  with  planks.  Wretched  hovels  are  blended  with  large 
palaces ;  some  parts  of  the  city  have  the  appearance  of  a  sequestered  desert,  and 
others  that  of  a  populous  town.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  this  place  is  the  great 
bell,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world ;  its  circumference  is  64  feet,  and 
its  height  19  feet    Population  of  Moscow,  in  1830, 905,631. 

Kazan  is  reckoned  the  third  city  in  the  empire,  having  57,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  12,000,  the  most  industrious,  are  Tartars.  The  city  being  built  of  wood, 
and  its  streets  paved  with  the  same  material,  was  reduced  to  ames,  in  1815,  by 
a  great  conflagration,  which  consumed  the  cathedral  and  palace,  leaving  only  the 
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bandsome  ebnrch  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.    In  the  MMUin^  of  it*  this  ezela- 
sive  use  of  wood  has  been  discouraged. 

Cronetadt,  on  an  island  3d  miles  west  of  St.  Petersbarff,is  a  well^brtified  place, 
and  tbe  principal  station  of  tbe  Rnssian  nayy.  Vessels  Mund  for  St.  Petersburg 
.  generally  discbarge  their  cargoes  here.  Population,  36,000.  Kiey,  oft  Uie  Dnie- 
I  per,  contains  a  uniTersity  ami  some  eelebrated  catacombs.  Population,  96,000. 
Riga,  olM»  tbe  capital  of  Liyonia,  stands  upon  the  Duna,  6  miles  from  the  gulf  of 
Finland,  and  is  a  place  of  much  commerce.  It  chiefly  exports  com,  hemp,  flax, 
iron*  timber,  leather,  and  tallow.  It  has  a  garrison,  and  a  public  libiaiy  with 
13,000  ▼olumes.  Here  is  a  floating  bridge  over  the  Duna,  3600  feet  in  length. 
Population,  67,000.  Odessa,  the  emporium  of  the  Russian  commeice  on  the  Black 
Sea,  is  situated  between  the  mouths  of  the  Dniester  and  Dnieper.  It  contains  a 
fine  cathedral,  a  theatre,  and  soTeral  churches.  Com  is  the  principal  article  of 
exportation.  The  imports  are,  dried  and  conserved  fruits  from  Constantinople,  to- 
bacco, wine,  &c.  The  fortress  of  Odessa  is  small,  but  kept  in  good  order.  Popo- 
lation,  69,000.  Wilna,  on  the  confluence  of  the  Wilna  and  tbe  Wilienka,  has  an 
extensive  commerce,  and  is  the  principal  winter  residence  of  the  nobility.  Popo- 
lation,  35,697.  Simpheropoi  is  the  chief  town  of  Taurida,  and  has  a  motley 
population  of  4300.  Mohiley,  on  the  Dnieper,  has  a  very  considerable  commerce 
with  Riga  and  Odessa.  Population,  7000.  Cherson,  on  the  Black  Sea,  was 
once  a  flourishing  place,  but  has  greatly  declined.  Population,  34,500.  Nishnei- 
Noyogorod  was  at  first  intended  by  Peter  the  Great  for  his  capital.  It  has  a  cele- 
brated fair,  and  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns  in  Russia.  Population, 
14,000.  Novogorod,  in  the  government  of  the  same  name,  contained,  in  the  days 
of  its  proBperity,  400,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  fortress,  a  curious  cathedral,  and 
churches  ornamented  with  gilt  spires ;  its  present  population  is  only  8634.  Ts- 
ganrok,  on  the  promontory  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  Sea  of  Asof, 
formerly  contained  70,000  inhabitants.  Population  18,000.  Poltava,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  same  name,  is  celebrated  for  the  battle  in  which  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden  was  defeated.  Population,  9000.  Arrhangel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina, 
on  the  White  Sea,  was  formerly  the  only  port  by  which  Russia  communicated 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  has  an  extensive  dock,  but  the  haibour  is  accessible 
only  from  July  to  September.    Population,  34,339. 


Poland. 

PouiifD  is  &  large  country,  which,  though  it  has  been  so  stodioosly  expunged 
firom  the  map  of  Europe,  seems  still  to  retain  its  claim  to  be  considered  as  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  The  same  physical  aspect  charactertxes  it ;  and  the  people,  in 
their  character,  their  language,  and  all  their  national  feelings,  are  still  Poles. 

Poland  was  conquered  by  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and 
was  subjected  to  three  partitions,  in  1772, 1793,  and  1705.  At  the  last  psrtition, 
the  king  was  deposed,  the  country  blotted  from  the  list  of  nations,  and  the  whole 
territory  divided  between  tlie  three  powers  above  mentioned.  Napoleon  wrested 
a  portion  of  this  country  from  the  conquerors,  and  erected  it  into  a  state,  with  the 
title  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  in  1807 ;  but  this  government  was  over- 
thrown at  his  downfall.  The  Prussian  and  Austrian  divisions  of  Poland  were 
attached  as  provinces  to  those  monarchies^  and  tbe  Russian  diviskm  was  formed 
into  a  kingdom  as  a  part  of  the  Russian  empire. 

The  Poles  remained  in  quiet  submission  to  the  Russian  government  till  1830» 
when,  on  the  29th  November,  Waisa^  rose  in  insurrection,  and  the  whole  king^ 
dom  was  speedily  in  revolt  The  hope  of  assistance  finom  some  of  the  free  go- 
vernments of  Europe,  induced  them  to  spurn  at  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  fbe 
Russian  emperor  to  bring  them  to  submission,  and  a  bloody  eijFuggie  with  the 
armies  of  tbe  autocrat  followed.  The  Poles  at  first  obtained  some  signal  advan- 
tages ;  but  no  foreign  power  stirred  in  their  behalf;  the  Russians  poured  in  fireah  I 
armies,  and  in  a  year  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt,  Poland  was  overpow- 1 
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6red  by  nnmhen  and  forced  agiiii  to  aabmit    The  Rmnan  deflpotism  is  now  fully 
re-eBtabliahed. 

The  partiUon  of  Poland  between  RoBsia,  Aoatria,  and  Prusaia,  took  place  at 
three  distinct  epochs,  viz.,  1772, 1798,  and  1795 ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole,  in 
1795b  was  nearly  as  follows: 

■q<  in*  noDttlaUoa. 
168,000  6,700,f  - 


,000 

64,000  4,800,000 

68,000 3,700,000 


TotU 284,000 15,300,000 

In  1615b  further  changes  were  made  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  making  the 
distribntkm  of  the  country  nearly  as  follows: 

_                                                 Ml-  n.  pepalatlmi. 

RoiMa 179,500  7,400,000 

Austria # 33,000 3,600,000 

Cracow 500 90,000 

Prusua 35,000 1,600,000 

Kingdom  of  Pohmd 47,000  3,000,000 

Total 384.000 15,690,000 

The  extent  and  population  of  Poland,  in  1835^  were  estimated  as  follows:  they 
have  no  donbt  since  that  time  somewhat  incrsased : 

•Q*  m.  population, 

Pmarian  Poland 35,000 1,700,000 

Galicia  33,000 4,000,000 

RBpobllc  of  Craoow 500  110,000 

Kingdom  of  Poland 47,000 3,700,000 

RunianPoland 179,500 9,400,000 

Total 384,000 18,910,000 

The  word  Polen,  or  Poland,  signifies  a  plain,  a  name  well  suited  to  thei  fiice  of 
the  country,  which  is  almost  everywhere  level,  and  in  many  places  maishy.  The 
only  great  mountains  are  the  Carpathians,  forming  the  boun<kry  between  Poland 
and  Hungary.  Vegetation  is  a  month  later  than  in  the  same  latitude  in  France, 
and  the  ctiroate,  on  account  of  its  humidity,  and  the  exhalations  from  the  marshes, 
is  in  many  parts  unhealthy.  The  soil  is  badly  cultivated,  vet  so  productive  that 
the  annual  export  of  com  is  computed  to  average  16,000,000  bushels.  Other  ex- 
porti  are  hemp,  flax,  cattle,  timber,  wax,  and  honey. 

The  rivers  of  Poland  are  the  Vistula,  Bug,  Niemen,  Pregel*  Dwina,  Przypieo, 
]>nieper,  and  Dniester. 

The  Poles  were  originally  a  tribe  of  Sclavonians,  and  are,  except  the  nobles, 
among  the  most  illiterate  and  least  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  The  Polish  lan> 
goage  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonic ;  but  the  latin  is  in  general  use  in  literary 
composition,  and  even  in  conversation  among  the  higher  ranka  There  are  uni- 
versities at  Cracow,  Wilna,  Warsaw,  and  Lemberj^.  The  government  of  Poland 
was  a  monarchy,  sometimes  hereditary,  and  sbmetunes  elective,  limited  by  a  diet 
The  constitution  has  been  defined  the  government  of  half  a  million  of  men  of 
property,  styled  nobles,  over  600,000  Jewish  traders  and  13,500,000  skvea  The 
mhabitants  are  Catholics,  members  of  the  Greek  church,  Jews,  Lathenns^  and 
Unitarians.  The  Jews  comprise  the  men  of  business  of  the  country :  the  corrent 
Bumey  is  diiefly  in  their  hands,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  ktfad  is  mortgaged 
to  them. 

Society  in  Poland  consists  altogether  <^  two  distinct  and  distant  oiden^  the  w^ 
Ides  and  the  peasantry,  without  any  intermediate  degrees.  The  nobles,  who  are 
more  numerous  Uian  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  have  always,  in  the  eye  of 
the  public,  formed  the  people  of  Polund.  They  are  brave,  prompt,  finmk,  hoepi- 
taUe,  and  gay.    They  have  been  called  the  French  of  the  north,  and,  both  ftom  I 
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habits  and  political  conoezioii«  are  attached  to  that  natioo.  Before  their  fiill,  their 
neighboara  called  them  ^  the  proud  Poles."  They  consider  it  the  deepest  dii^grace 
to  practise  any  professioot  even  law  or  medicine;  and,  in  case  of  utmost  necessity, 
even  prefer  the  plough.  The  luxury  of  modem  times,  and  the  vanations  in  the 
price  of  grain,  have  ver^  generally  involved  them  in  pecuniary  embairaasmenta, 
and  placed  many  of  theur  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  Jews. 

Tne  Jews,  sober,  industrious,  parsimonious,  and  crafty,  form  a  numerous  and 
separate  people  in  the  heart  of  Poland.  Once  a  year  occur  what  are  called  the 
Polish  contracts,  when  the  nobles  repair  to  the  principal  towns,  Kiev,  Minsk, 
Warsaw,  and  Wilna,  to  sell  their  lands,  pay  their  interest,  and  negotiate  all  their 
money  transactions.  Hither  their  wives  and  daughters  resort  for  amusement; 
speculators  bring  their  wares;  usurers,  musicians,  strolling  players,  and  sharpers, 
come  to  ply  their  respective  trades.  The  Poles,  in  person^  appearance,  are  hand- 
some  and  vigorous.  The  Polish  ladies  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  and  are 
considered  afio  more  intelligent  and  agreeable  than  those  of  Russia.  The  pea- 
santry are  not  absolute  slaves,  but  they  are  raised  little  above  that  degrading  con- 
dition ;  an  estate  being  usually  estimated  by  the  number  of  its  peasants. 


KINGDOM  OF  POLAND. 

Thb  kingdom  of  Poland,  comprising  the  central  porticm  of  the  preceding  coan- 
tnr,  and  consisting  of  the  chief  part  of  what  from  1807  to  1813  formed  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  is  bounded,  north  by  east  and  west  Prussia,  east  by  Russia,  south  by 
Austrian  Galicia,  and  west  by  Prussian  Posen.  It  belongs  generally  to  the  vast 
Polish  level.    Population,  in  1838,  4,'298,96S. 

The  plain,  of  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  kingdom  consists,  is  latheK  of  a 
sandy  character,  and  the  overflowing  of  its  large  rivers  often  converts  it  into 
'  marsh.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  a  good  grain  country,  under  tolerable 
cultivation.  The  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth  for  domestic  consump- 
tion are  considerable,  though  they  produce  none  of  fine  quality.  In  the  capitaJ, 
the  making  of  carriages  and  harness  is  of  such  extent  as  to  assume  almost  a  na- 
tional importance.  Minerals  are  not  a  leading  feature,  though  there  are  iron 
mines  of  some  value  in  the  southern  range  of  hills.  Tliere  is  a  ^freat  transit  trade 
of  grain  down  the  Vistula,  partly  the  produce  of  the  kingdom  itself,  but  chiefly 
of  the  more  fertile  regions  to  the  south ;  but  Poland  labours  under  a  severe  dis- 
advantage in  not  possessing  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  its  port  of  Dantzic,  which 
has  been  annexed  to  the  Prussian  territory. 

A  representative  constitution  was  granted  by  Alexander,  in  his  quality  of  king 
of  Poland.  The  new  diet  was  divided  into  two  chambers,  one  of  which  was 
elected  by  the  nobles  and  the  provincial  assemblies,  while  the  senate  consisfod  of 
ten  waiwodes  appointed  by  the  emperor  in  his  character  of  kin^  of  Poland,  ten 
castellans  nominated  by  the  senate,  and  ten  bishops.  This  constitution,  however, 
granted  in  a  liberal  ana  conciliatory  spirit,  was  not  found  to  work  so  agreeably  as 
a  sovereign  elsewhere  despotic  could  have  desired.  It  became  the  ahn  of  the 
prince  to  abridge  the  privileges  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  too  liberally  used. 
The  diet  was  less  frequently  assembled ;  the  liberty  of  the  press,  at  first  granted, 
was  withdrawn.  These  encroachments  kindled  a  discontent,  which  broke  out  in 
the  late  effort  to  effect  an  entire  emancipation  from  Russia,  the  unfortunate  issue 
of  which  is,  that  every  vestige  of  independence  is  destroyed ;  the  name  of  the  king^ 
dom  remains,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  Russian  empire. 

Warsaw,  the  capital  alike  of  old  and  of  New  Poland,  is  finely  situated  on  the 
Vistula.  During  the  war  which  terminated  in  the  subjugation  of'^Poland,  it  stood 
the  heaviest  brunt;  and  its  population  in  1783  was  reduced  to  75,000;  but  since 
that  time  it  has  improved ;  and  in  1839  it  contained  139,671  inhabitants.  Among 
these  are  35,000  Jews.  The  city  presents  a  fine  appearance  from  the  St.  Peters- 
burg road;  but  the  impression  disappears  on  entering  the  town.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  dirty,  and,  as  is  usual  in  aristocratic  cities,  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  foot  passengers.    The  new  town  is 
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iHiflt  in  a  better  style ;  the  government  palace  and  the  palace  of  the  minister  of 
finance  are  both  splendid  buildings;  but  the  finest  part  of  Warsaw  consists  of  its 
four  suburbs  having  separate  r^ts  and  jurisdictions.  That  of  Praga,  once  a 
strong  citadel,  was  almost  destroyed  in  the  dreadful  assault  by  Suwarrow,  in  1795: 
it  is  now,  however,  rebuilding.  Warsaw  originally  consisted  almost  entirely  ot 
wooden  houses ;  but  that  material  is  now  prohibited ;  and  the  modern-built  private 
houses  are  greatly  improved.  During  the  period  of  its  calamities,  Warsaw  lost 
the  finest  collections  made  by  its  former  sovereigns.  The  gallery  of  paintings 
formed  by  king  Stanislaus,  and  the  Zaiouski  library,  were  transported  to  Peters- 
burg ;  and  another  library,  of  more  than  45,000  vdumes,  was  transferred  to  Vol- 
hynia.  Even  the  university  founded,  or  rather  revived  by  Alexander,  in  1621,  has 
been  suppressed. 

The  other  towiis  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  are  only  of  secondary  importance. 
Lublin,  which  nanks  second,  contains  12,500  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  pleasantly 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  communicatinff  on  the 
south  with  others  still  more  fertile.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  castle  of  Casimir 
the  Great,  the  palace  of  Sobieski,  some  fine  churches,  and  the  largest  synagogue 
of  Poland.  22amo6c,  in  the  same  vicinity,  is  an  important  fortress.  Kalisc,  on  the 
Proswa,  is  rather  a  well-built  town,  with  15^000 inhabitants,  a  military  school,  and 
some  manu&ctures. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CRACOW. 

This  little  community  owes  its  existence  to  the  disputes  of  the  three  despotic 
powers  that  partitioned  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  In  1815,  when  the  final  destiny 
of  Poland  was  decided  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  Austrian  and  Russian  mo- 
narchs  respectively  laid  claim  to  the  city  and  territory  of  Cracow,  situated  at  the 
point  where  the  newly  acquired  territories  of  these  two  powers  join  those  of  Prus- 
sia. To  this  fintonate  position,  Cracow  is  indebted  for  its  exemption  from  the 
fiite  of  the  rest  of  Poland.  The  holy  allies,  unable  to  determine  which  of  their 
number  had  the  best  right  to  the  territory,  resolved  that  neither  should  possess  it ; 
and  Cracow  was  declared  a  republic  under  the  protection  of  the  three  surrounding 
powers.     In  1841  the  revenue  amounted  to  $225,000. 

The  degree  of  freedom  which  it  enjoya,  though  only  by  sufferance,  has  rendered 
its  environs  more  fertile  and  smiling  than  those  of  the  rest  of  Poland.  Its  surface 
contains  500  square  miles :  the  population  of  the  city,  in  1837,  was  37,027,  that 
of  the  territory,  94,435;  of  which  12,000  were  Jews.  The  university,  once  the 
ffreat  school  of  the  north,  and  frequented  by  crowds  of  students,  was  broken  up 
daring  the  civil  commotions,  and  the  attempts  to  restore  it  have  been  fruitless.  It 
has  at  present  thirty  professors,  but  not  more  tlian  27 1  students.  Of  the  76  churches 
formerly  in  Craoow,  40  are  in  rains.  The  Cathedral  alone  retains  its  splendour 
and  its  costly  decorations  entire,  and  for  which  it  is  justly  celebrated.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  tomb  of  St.  Stanislaus,  the  monument  of  Sobieski,  and  other  vene- 
rated mausoleums.  An  interesting  monument  was  some  time  since  raised  here  to 
the  memory  of  Kosciusko.  It  consists  of  a  mound,  Mogila  Kosciusko  (Kosciusko's 
Mount),  300  feet  in  height,  and  275  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  standing  upon 
a  rising  ground  commanding  the  Vistula. 
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GERMANY. 

Gebxant  is  an  extensive  country,  situated  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  exer- 
cising a  most  important  influence  in  the  af&irs  of  that  continent ;  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar complication  in  its  geography,  whence  it  is  often  termed  the  labyrinth  of 
geography ;  it  is  not  only  divided  mto  numerous  States  of  every  varied  dimension 
and  description,  but  several  of  these  have  large  portions  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, particularly  of  Poland  and  Italy,  incorporated  into  their  territory. 
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The  divisions  of  Germany  have  been  varioos  at  diflbrent  times.  In  1552,  Maxi* 
miliaa  divided  it  into  10  circles,  Austria,  Burgundy,  Upper  Rhine,  Lower  Rhine, 
Franconia,  Bavaria,  Swabia,  Westphalia,  Upper  Saxony,  and  Lower  Saxony ;  the 
first  two  Catholic,  the  last  two  Protestant,  the  other  six  mixed.  Burgundy,  which 
contained  the  17  provinces  of  the,  Low  Countries  or  Netherlands,  having  long 
since  been  detached  from  the  empire,  it  latterly  contained  only  9  circles.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  great  divisions,  there  were  other  countries  which  formed  portions  of 
the  Crerman  empire ;  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Lusatia,  and  some  smaller  dis- 
tricts. The  electors  were  9  in  number,  of  Mentz,  Treves,  Cologne,  Bavaria,  Pa- 
latine, Saxony,  Brunswick,  Luneburg,  and  Brandenburg. 

The  number  of  princes,  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  was  upwards  of  300,  each 
independent  in  the  administration  of  his  own  territory,  but  subject  to  the  emperor 
as  head  of  the  empire,  and  to  certain  laws  enacted  at  different  times  for  the  com- 
mon advantage.  There  were  besides  a  number  of  free  towns,  and  a  class  of  nobles, 
who  acknowledged  no  sovereign  but  the  emperor.  The  constitution  of  this  great 
body  was  extremely  complicated ;  the  emperor  was  at  first  chosen  by  the  princes 
at  large ;  in  the  course  of  time  the  princes  deputed  their  votes  to  certain  repre- 
sentatives, called  electors,  and  the  latter  eventually  took  on  themselves  the  nomi- 
nation, without  the  interference  of  their  constituents. 

The  States  of  Germany  passed  through  various  changes  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution  to  the  sitting  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1814 
and  1815.  The  States,  reduced  in  number  ^t  augmented  in  extent,  were  formed 
anew  by  the  congress  into  a  federative  body  to  be  governed  by  a  diet  The  Crer- 
man territories  now  comprise  about  one  third  part  of  the  empire  of  Austria,  the 
greatest  part  of  Prussia,  Uolstein,  and  Lauenburg,  belonging  to  Denmark,  Lux- , 
emburg,  belonging  to  Belgium  and  Holland,  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  of  which  1 
the  last  five  British  kings  were  sovereigns,  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg, . 
and  Saxony,  27  smaller  independent  States  governed  by  native  German  princes,  | 
and  4  free  cities. 

Germany  is  intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  which  afford  great  advantages  to 
commerce.  It  counts  520  nvers,  in  all,  60  navigable  to  a  great  extent,  and  6,  via., ; 
the  Danube,  Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  Weser,  and  Mayne,  ranking  among  the  noblest  in 
Europe.  The  canaJs  are  comparatively  few.  The  principal  are  the  canal  of  Kiel, 
joining  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Soa,  the  canal  of  Travemunde,  extending  from 
Lubeck  to  Hamburg,  and  some  others, /chiefly  in  the  Prussian  States.  The  cli- 
mate in  the  north  is  rather  severe,  in  the  south  mild  and  generally  healthy,  except 
in  the  marshy  districts  around  the  North  Sea.  Vienna  is  also  considered  unhealthy, 
from  its  humid  position. 

The  soil  is  very  various ;  sandy  plains  and  barren  heaths  abound  in  the  north- 
east, swamps  and  marshes  in  the  north-west ;  but  large  portions  of  the  interior  and 
south-west  parts  are  uncommonly  fertile. 

The  productions  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  flax,  madder, 
rape-seed,  hops,  wine,  cattle,  horses,  ciieep^  &e.  Agriculture  is  backward  in  many 
parts,  particularly  in  the  south. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  sources  of  wealth,  in  which  Germany  may  be  said  to  sur- 
pass every  country  in  Europe.  Nowhere  has  the  science  been  more  studied,  or 
brought  to  greater  perfection.  The  principal  mining  districts  are  Styria  and  Ca- 
rinthia,  in  Silesia,  the  Erzgebirge,  in  Saxony,  and  Sic  Hartz,  in  Hanover.  The 
products  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  iron,  mercury  and  cinnabar,  cobalt,  (ala-^ 
mine,  arsenic,  bismuth,  antimony,  manganese,  salt,  and  coal,  of  which  the  aggre- 
gate amount  is  immense.  Germany  contains  upwards  of  1000  mineral  springs 
and  baths,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  Carlsbad,  in  Bohemia,  Toplitz,  in 
Austria,  Seltzer,  in  Nassau,  Pyrmont,  in  Westphalia,  and  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

The  products  of  the  industry  of  Germany,  an  extensive  region  cultivated  far  a 
laborious  people,  are  of  large  amount  They  consist  of  plain,  solid,  somewhat 
rough  articles ;  in  exchange  for  which,  she  procures  the  finer  manttfactures  of 
England  and  France,  and  the  delicate  productions  of  southern  Europe  and  the 
Indies. 

Agriculture,  throughout  all  this  fertile  region,  is  carried  on  with  great  dQigence, 
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thoagfa  not  altogether  on  the  extensive  ecale,  or  with  the  intelligeDce,  which  hKWjb 
rendered  British  fitrming  so  successful.  The  cultivators  are  mostly  little  farmers 
or  little  proprietors,  who  till  the  ground  with  their  own  hands,  and  who,  in  all  the 
Teutonic  States,  constitute  a  class  called  batter^  or  peasants.  The  improved  prc^ 
cesses  of  this  important  art,  however,  are  making  their  way,  though  slowly.  Of 
the  various  kinds  of  grain,  rye  is  the  most  extensively  cultivated,  and  forms  the 
food  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Wheat  is  also  raised  largely,  and  is  of 
excellent  quality,  especially  in  Bavaria  and  Austria;  buckwheat  is  sown  chiefly 
on  the  sandy  tracts  of  northern  Germany.  Barley  and  oats,  of  various  kinds,  are 
i  also  general ;  and  maize  abounds  in  Moravia  and  the  extreme  southern  districta 
Peas,  beans,  lentils,  and  other  pulse  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  great 
quantities  arc  sent  out  from  the  northern  parts.  Flax  is  raised  in  laige  quanti- 
ties; also  hops,  rape-seed,  dtc.  Wine  is  a  German  production;  all  the  southern 
districts,  as  far  as  51  degrees  north,  produce  it,  but  only  some  of  the  Rhenish 
wines  are  ui  much  request  abroad. 

The  commerce  of  Germany,  though  extensive,  is  not  equal  to  that  which  for- 
merly existed,  or  to  the  advantages  arising  from  her  situation  in  the  heart  of  £u- 
:  rope  and  of  .the  civilized  world.  She  was,  afler  Italy,  the  first  European  country 
,  in  which  commerce  revived ;  and  the  Hanseatic  league  once  engrossed  the  whole 
;  trade  of  the  north.  In  recent  times, .Germany  has  been  outstripped  by  Holland, 
by  Britain,  and  even  by  France.  The  German  writers  ascribe  this  decay  to  the 
want  of  unity  consequent  on  the  number  of  little  States  into  which  their  country 
is  split,  which  deprives  its  ships  of  a  national  fla^,  and  of  a  powerful  protection 
while  navigating  remote  seas.    Their  shipping  is  chiefly  confined  to  Hamburg, 

|~j  Lubeck,  and  Bremen,  the  remnant  of  the  Hanse  towns,  which  still  enjoy  many 
;  of  their  old  privileges  in  the  ports  of  Europe,  and  whose  flag  is  seen  in  every  part 
I  of  that  continent.  A  commercial  league  was  some  time  since  formed  by  the  prin* 
cipal  States  of  Northern  and  Central  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  inter* 
nal  commerce  from  the  restrictions  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  the  numerous 
customs-barriers  of  the  diflerent  powers.  The  parties  to  this  league  agree  to  the 
suppression  of  all  duties  upon  the  internal  commerce  between  their  respective 
territories,  and  establish  a  common  frontier,  with  a  common  rate  of  duties,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  external  commerce  with  other  States.  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Baden, 
Wirlemberg,  Saxony,  the  Saxon  duchies,  the  Hesscs,  Nassau,  Frankfort,  and 
several  small  States  have  already  joined  this  league,  which  thus  comprises  a  popu- 
lation of  about  twenty-four  millions  and  a  half. 

The  exports  of  Germany  include  most  of  those  productions  in  which  she  has 
been  described  as  excelling;  grain;  salted  provisions,  especially  hams;  live 
cattle  and  hogs;  timber;  iron  and  steel;  lead;  salt;  linen,  linen  yam;  wool- 
lens; porcelain,  glass,  ashes,  &c.  In  retutfi  she  receives  nearly  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  life ;  the  manufactures  of  Britain,  the  wines  of  France,  the  sweets  and  aro- 
mattcs  of  the  East  and  West;  also  dye-stuffs,  and  the  cotton  and  silk  which  are 
necessary  for  her  own  manufactures.  The  Internal  commerce  of  Germany  is  ex- 
tensive. It  owes  this  advantage  chiefly  to  its  noble  rivers,  on  which  vessels  of 
large  burden  can  pass  nearly  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  Rail-roads  are 
exciting  attention  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  Prussia,  and  some  of  the  other  States ; 
several  of  the  most  important  cities  and  towns  are  already  connected  by  them* 

In  manufactures,  Germany  does  not  retain  that  prominent  place  which  she  once 
held.  Forroeriy  the  Hanse  towns  clothed  all  the  north  ;  but  since  the  spirit  of 
industry  has  been  awakened,  first  in  Holland,  then  in  Britain,  and  lastly  in  Fiance, 
Germany,  instead  of  supplying  those  countries,  was  for  a  time  inundated  with  their 
fabrics.  Great  attention,  howeyer,  is  now  paid  to  manufactures,  in  Prussia  and 
I  many  other  of  the  German  States.  Linen  is  an  important  manufacture :  the  others 
\  are  woollens,  cottons,  manufactures  of  leather,  porcelain,  glass,  sugar-refinery, 
musical  and  mathematical  instruments,  clocks,  watches,  toys,  cutlery,  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  Germany  may  be  rated  at  neariy  39,000,000.  I1iey  inhabit  S433 
cities,  2071  market-towns,  and  88,619  villages  and  farms,  independently  of  single 
booses.  Germany  has  no  great  capital,  like  France  and  Engl>n<)«  >n  which  the 
wealth,  power,  and  civilization  of  the  State  are  as  it  were  concentrated.    On  the 
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other  hand,  no  country  in  Earope  has  bo  many  cities  and  towns  of  from  3000  to 
5000  inhabitants. 

The  people  of  this  region  are  distinguished  into  two  races,  the  German  and 
Sclavonian.  The  Germans  are  estimated  at  39,000,000,  and  are  divided  into  two 
families,  High  and  Low  German,  distinguished  less  by  physical  differences,  than 
by  character,  and  particularly  by  the  mode  of  pronouncing  the  language.  The 
Sfclavonic  races  are  reckoned  at  6,500,000.  They  are  much  inferior  in  ciTiltxa- 
tion  to  the  Germans,  but  are  a  laborious  race,  formerly  almost  all  in  a  state  of 
bondage,  but  now  mostly  emancipated,  and  many  of  them  possessing  considerable 
wealth.  Besides  these  leading  races,  there  are  about  5^00,000  Italians;  from 
30,000  to  95,000  French,  and  250,000  Jews. 

The  Germans  are  distinguished  for  attainments  in  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts.  They  are  particularly  eminent  in  biblical  and  critical  learning*  statistics, 
political  eeonomy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  mechanics.  In  no 
other  country  is  authorship  so  extensively  made  a  business  for  life. 

Germany  is  famous  for  its  universities,  which  are  much  resorted  to  from  other 
countries.  The  number  before  1809  was  36 ;  since  that  period  several  have  been 
suppressed,  and  the  present  number  is  90.  Of  those  which  stand  in  the  first  rank 
are  Gottingen,  Halle,  Jena,  Leipsic,  and  Heidelhurg.  Vienna  is  the  most  eminent 
as  a  medical  school. 

In  about  150  towns  there  are  libraries  open  to  the  public,  many  of  which  are 
very  large ;  besides  the  universities,  there  are  numerous  seminaries,  styled  gym- 
nasia, many  of  which  are  celebrated  schools  of  learning.  Tlie  German  language 
is  spoken  by  a  greater  population  than  any  other  in  Europe,  except  perhaps  the 
French.  It  is  derived  from  the  Teutonic,  and  is  divided  into  a  number  of  dialects. 
The  Saxon  dialect,  called  High  German,  is  the  language  of  books  and  genteel 
society. 

In  regard  to  religion,  Germany  has  been  the  scene  of  the  greatest  revolution  in 
modem  times.  In  its  bosom  the  Reformation  sprung  up ;  and  within  it  were  car- 
ried on  the  most  formidable  of  the  conflicts  between  the  old  and  the  new  system. 
Elsewhere,  one  or  the  other  finally  prevailed ;  but  in  Germany  they  have  settled 
into  a  pretty  equal  division  of  the  country.  Speaking  generally,  the  whole  south  I 
may  be  called  Catholic ;  the  whole  north,  Protestant  Of  the  greater  States,  the  | 
Catholic  relidon  rules  in  Austria  and  Bavaria ;  the  Protestant,  in  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Hesse,  and  Hanover.  *A  complete  toleration  is  now  everywhere  granteid  to  every 
profession.  The  Catholics  still  hold  the  majority,  being  reckoned  at  99,600,000, 
the  Protestants  at  15,000,000.  Jews,  Moravians,  M ennonites,  Hussites,  and  some 
smaller  sects,  make  up  the  rest  of  the  population. 

The  ordinary  concerns  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  are  entrusted  to  a  fede- 
rative diet  of  17  members ;  and  the  making  or  altering  of  its  fundamental  laws^  to 
a  general  assembly  of  70  members,  from  the  various  States  or  members  of  the 
confederation.  The  sessions  are  held  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  llie  members 
are  equal  in  rights,  but  Austria  presides. 

The  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  the  Germanic  Confederacy,  in  1838 : — 
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Austria 

Prassia 

Bavaria 

Saxony  

Hanover 

Wirtemberg 

Baden 

Hesse-Caasel 

Hesse.  Darmstadt 

Holstein  

Luxemburg 

Saxe.  Weimar 

Saze-Coburg-Grotha 

Saxe-Altenburg 

Sax«>MeiDiDgen.Hilburghaiieen 


Area  in  Sq.  Mtlet.  Piopulfttion. 

78,919  11,713.950 

70,549  10,908,010 

30,997  4,338,370 

7,900  1,665,590 

97,790  1,737,500 

7,500  1,646,780 

5,800  1,997,960 

4,359  721,550 

3,600  793,130 

3,691  476,950 

9,347  332.990 

1,408  945,820* 

1,094  140,050 

491  191,590 

875  148,590 


Capftmta. 

Vienna. 

Berlin. 

Monieh. 

Dresden. 

Hanover. 

Stuttgard. 

Carlruhe. 

Casael. 

DarmstadL 

Kiel. 

Luxemburg. 

Weimar. 

Gotha. 

Altenbarg. 

Meiningen. 
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BtitM.                                       Area 
Branswiok 

Mecklenburg-Schwerio * . 

Meckleoburg-Strelitz 

Oldenburg • . 

Nassau 

Ajihalt-Defisau 

Anhalt-Beniburg 

Anhalt-Ooethen • 

Schwartzborg-SoxKlershausen. . . 

Schwaitzbarg.Rudolstadt 

Hohcntollem>Ilechingen 

HolienzoIIerD-Sigtnaringen 

Liechtenstein 

Reum^reitc 

Reuss-Sch]eits 

Lippo-Detmold 

Lippe-Schaucnburg 

WaUeck 

Heaee^Homburg   

Frankfort 

Labeek 

Bremen 

flanibur|p 

Kniphausen 


in  8q.  Miles.  Populatioo. 

1,.514  269,000 

4,755  478,800 

768  87',820 

2,752  .....  264,678 

2,164  387^70 

363  61,480 

340  46,U20 

331  40,200 

384  ..:..  55,810 

448  66,130 

117  20,200 

426  42,990 

53  6,520 

153  31,500 

453  72,050 

436  82,970 

213  27,600 

459  56,480 

138  23,400 

113  64,570 

122  47,200 

72  57,800 

134  153,500 
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2,982 


Capitals. 

. . . . .  Brunswick. 

Schwerin. 

Strelitz. 

Oldenburg. 

Wisbadcn. 

Dessau. 

Bern  burg. 

Coethen. 

Sondershauscn. 

Rudolstadt 

.....  Hechingen. 

Sigmaringcn. 

Vadutx. 

Greitz. 

Lobenstein. 

Detroold. 

Buckeburg, 

Arolsen. 

. . . .  •  Homburg. 

Frankfort. 

Lubeck. 

Bremen. 

. . . . .  Hamburg. 
. . .   •  Kniphausen. 


Total 251,412 


38,715,600 


AUSTRIA. 

The  Empire  of  Austria  is  not  only  the  first  power  in  Germany,  but  by  its  pos- 
sessions, both  within  and  without,  has  long  ranked  among  the  foremost  States  in 
the  general  system  of  Europe.  Nearly  one-half  of  its  territories  are  in  Germany, 
the  residue  comprise  Hungary,  with  its  appendages,  Galicia,  formerly  a  part  of 
Poland,  and  tlie  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  in  Italy,  together  with  Dalroatia, 
once  a  part  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Venice.  The  Austrian 
monarchy  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Turkey  and  Russia;  on  the  north  by  Prussia 
and  Saxony  ;  on  the  west  chiefly  by  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and  Sardinia ;  and  on 
the  south  by  Tuscany  and  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  whole  territoxy  amounts 
to  358,000  square  miles.  The  face  of  the  country  is  various:  Styria,  the  Tyrol, 
and  Ulyria,  are  mountainous;  Bohemia  and  Moravia  are  encompassed  by  moan- 
tains.  The  Carpathian  range  extends  along  the  north-east  of  Hungary.  A  large 
portion  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  especially  in  Lombardy  and  Hungary. 

The  Danube  runs,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  mostly  from  east  to  west.  The 
other  principal  rivers  are  the  Dniester,  Teisse,  Save,  Drave,  Inn,  Po,  and  Adige. 
The  lakes  are  the  Platten-see  and  Neusidler-see,  in  Hun&;ary ;  Traun-see  and 
Atter-see,  in  Austria  Proper ;  and  the  Garda  and  Como,  in  Lombardy. 

The  Austrian  empire  abounds  in  almost  every  product  conducive  to  the  neces- 
sity and  luxury  of  man,  and  its  resources  are  very  great.  The  minerals  comprise 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  natural  steel,  mercury,  coal  and  salt;  the  annual 
amount  of  the  latter  is  not  less  thanS92,000  tons;  coal,  188,000  tons;  and  iron, 
85,000  tons.  In  1834  there  were  11,064  manufactories,  employing  2,330,000  in- 
dividuals, and  producing  to  the  value  of  $700,000,000.  Woollen,  cotton,  silk, 
flax,  leather,  glass,  porcelain,  and  thcT  different  metals,  were  among  the  objects  of 
manufacture.  The  imports  of  the  empire,  in  1834,  were  to  the  value  of  $52,000,000, 
and  the  exports,  $55,000,000.  The  annual  revenue  is  near  $60,000,000,  and  the 
public  debt  $242,000,000. 

The  established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  general  toleration  is 
granted ;  and  members  of  the  Protestant  and  Greek  churches  are  numerous  in 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  ai^d  Sclavonia,  where  they  enjoy  considerable  privileges. 
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'The  numbers  of  the  different  denominations  are  as  follows :  27»000,000  Roman 
Catholics;  3,000,000  Greek  Catholics;  1,500,000  Greek  Church;  2,850,0001 
Calvinists  and  Lutherans ;  480,000  Jews ;  the  remainder  comprises  Unitarians, ! 
Armenians,  and  Mahomed ans.  ! 

The  government  is  nearly  absolute,  except  in  some  of  the  States,  particularly  | 
Hungry  and  Transylvania ;  where  it  is  limited  by  constitutional  provisions.  The  I 
principal  universities  are  those  of  Vienna,  Prague,  Pest,  Lemberg,  Padua,  and ; 
Pavia.  Academies  and  gymnasia  are  numerous.  Though  Austria  can  boast  of 
some  distinguished  names,  yet  in  regard  to  literature  she  is  greatly  behind  the 
north  of  Germany.  The  revenue  of  the  emperor  amounts  to  about  60  million  dot-  > 
lars.  Tlie  emperor  has  a  large  private  fortune,  independent  of  the  State,  from  { 
which  he  defrays  a  part  of  his  private  expenses.  I 

The  arm V  amounts  to  271,600  men;  in  time  of  war  the  empire  can  maintain | 
650,000.    The  navy  comprises  6  ships  of  the  line,  laid  up  in  ordinary  at  Venice; I 
8  frigates;  4  corvettes;  13  brigs,  schooners,  &c. ;  only  some  of  the  smaller  Tea- 
sels are  at  sea.    The  maintenance  of  the  army  costs  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
revenue. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  areas  in  square  miles,  and  the  population ' 
of  the  different  divisions  of  the  Austrian  empire  in  the  year  1838. 


6q.  Mil««.  Population. 

f  Austria 14,992  2,191,360 

Styria b,53l  940,951 

Ilfyria 13,136  1,<209,951 

Tyrol 11,704  831,998 

Bohemia 20,882  4,128,661 

Moravian  Silesia  11,804  2,143,052 
L  Hungary,  with  the 

Military  Frontier  ^1,017  12,550,631 

Total  of  Heredit  States  172,066  23,950,904 


S 

S1 

6 
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8q.  Milec.    Fopalatioo. 


Croatia 3,756 

Sciavonia 3,678 

Transylvania 22,376 

Daknatia 6,498 

Galicia 32,000 

Lombardo  •  Venetian 

Kingdom 18,534 


1,047,412 
a75,000 

2,057,000 
382,^85 

4,599,631 

4,629,354 


Total  of  the  Empire,  258,908  35,670,996 

The  Gferman  territories  belonging  to  the  Austrian  Emperor  consist  of  the  arclk- 
dachy  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Styria,  Illyria,  and  Tyrol :  these,  with  Hun* 
gmry,  are  known  under  the  appellation  of  the  Hereditary  States. 

Lower  Austria,  or  Austria  below  the  Ems,  forms  as  it  were  the  metropolitan 
province,  being  situated  in  the  veir  heart  of  this  vast  empire.  It  is  composed  of 
the  deep  ajid  warm  valley  of  the  I)anube,  bordered  on  each  side  by  considerably 
elevated  mountain  chains.  Those  on  the  south  form  a  part  of  the  great  Alpine 
barrier;  inferior,  however,  to  the  gigantic  ranges  of  Switzerland  and  the  TyroL 

Upper  Austria  is  entirely  a  mountain  region,  an  assemblage  of  bflv  alps  and 
glaciers,  separated  by  valleys,  and  even  small  plains,  and  presenting  landscapNes 
sometimes  soft  and  pleasinfi^,  sometimes  in  the  highest  degree  wild  and  romantic. 
Upper  Austria  is  bounded,  and  in  a  great  degree  covered,  by  the  Bohemian 
forest  It  is  most  copiously  watered,  not  only  by  the  Danube,  but  by  the  Inn,  the 
Traun,  and  the  Ens ;  and  has  the  Eammersee,  the  Mondsee,  the  Zellersee,  the 
Traunsee,  and  other  lakes,  which  are  romantic  and  well  supj^ied  with  fish,  but 
of  little  extent  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  countiy  is  little  fitted  for  agricul- 
tural purposes;  yet  there  is  no  district  of  Germany  which  has  been  improved  with 
greater  diligence. 

Styria  is  a  considerable  inland  territory,  immediately  to  the  sooth  of  Lower 
Austria,  once  governed  by  its  own  dukes,  but  long  since  absorbed  in  the  empire. 
It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Styria ;  the  former  of  which,  being  the  west- 
em  part,  is  altogether  alpine;  while  the  eastern  districts  decline  into  lower  dmnhi- 
tains,  then  into  gentle  hills,  and  finally  into  almost  a  level  plain,  on  the  borders 
of  Hungary.  The  grain  is  chiefly  maize  (used  both  for  the  cattle  and  for  the 
bread  m  the  lower  orders),  rye,  and  buckwheat ;  and  the  annual  produce  is  eett- 
mated  at  7,800,000  busheia    Flax,  hemp,  and  potatoes,  are  general. 

Illyria  is  a  rugged  and  mountainous  district,  with  a  vigorous  but  healthy  cli- 
mate, except  on  the  coast,  where  it  is  warm,  and  the  vegetation  luxuriant:  the 
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soil,  in  general,  is  but  ill  fitted  for  com,  of  which  it,  however,  prodaces  9,000,000 
bushels,  chiefly  of  the  coarEer  kinds,  rye  and  oata  There  is  a  good  deal  of  flax, 
and  a  little  hemp  and  silk.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  fed  in  great  nnmbeni.  Minerals 
of  various  kinds  are  abundant.  The  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  are  the  richest  in 
Europe,  and  yield  annually  great  quantities  of  quicksilver  and  cinnabar.  The 
eonthem  part  of  lilyria  touches  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  contains  Trieste,  the  only 
seaport  of  any  consequence  belonging  to  Austria. 

The  Tyrol,  including  Vorarlbergf,  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  German  territo- 
ries of  the  empire,  and  borders  upon  Bavaria  and  Switzerland.  It  is  also  the  most 
lofly  and  rugged  of  all  the  alpine  regions  of  Austria.  The  Tyrolese  have  made 
all  that  was  possible  out  of  their  rugged  soil.  They  have  a  great  store  of  homed 
cattle  and  sheep ;  valuable  gardens,  from  which  apples  are  sent  even  to  Russia ; 
good  wine,  though  it  will  not  keep;  some  tobacco;  wood,  and  salt  in  abundance. 
T%e  other  mineml  productions  are  in  considerable  variety,  but  of  no  great  amount 
The  national  character  of  the  Tyrolese  is  excellent  They,  are  honest,  sincere, 
and  open-hearted.  Their  attachment  to  their  country,  to  its  independence,  and  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  has  been  displayed  in  the  most  heroic  manner. 

Bohemia  is  tlie  most  considerable  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  Austrian  terri- 
tories in  Germany.  It  consists  of  an  extensive  plain,  completely  enclosed  by  a 
ring  of  mountains,  of  which  the  Riesengebirge  separate  it  from  Silesia,  the  £rs- 
gebirge  from  Saxony,  those  of  the  Bohemian  forest  from  Austria  and  Franoonia. 
It  is  the  most  completely  inland  country  of  Germany,  being  nearly  equidistant 
irom  the  North  Sea  and  the  Adriatic  With  the  former,  however,  it  commimi- 
cates  by  the  great  stream  of  the  Elbe,  which  rises  in  and  rolls  through  all  Bohe- 
mia, receiving  its  great  tributary,  the  Moldau,  and  all  its  other  waters.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  country  on  earth  more  amply  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  solid  and  use- 
ful commodities  than  Bohemia.  Grain,  cattle,  timber,  metals,  are  all  in  such 
plenty,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  predominates. 

Moravia,  including  the  small  part  of  Silesia  which  remains  to  Austria,  is  a 
country  of  less  extent  than  Bohemia,  but  of  nearly  similar  aspect,  and  equally 
fertile.  It  has  also  a  frontier  of  high  mountains ;  being  bounded  on  the  one  side 
by  those  which  separate  it  from  ibheraia,  on  the  other  by  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, beyond  which  are  Poland  and  Hungary.  Smaller  chains  penetrate  the 
country,  and  render  the  full  half  of  it  mountainous;  but  broad  and  fruitful  valleys 
intervene,  and  the  southern  part  consists  of  fine  and  extensive  plains,  the  soil  of 
which  is  peculiarly  rich. 

Vienna  is  the  capital  of  Lower  Austria  as  well  as  of  the  whole  Austrian  Em- 
pire, and  18  the  largest  city  in  Gfermany.  It  stands  on  the  Danube,  in  the  midst 
of  a  plain  diversifi^  by  a  number  of  picturesque  eminences,  and  skirted  on  one 
s^e  by  a  range  of  mountains.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  city  and  the 
suburbs,  which  are  strongly  contrasted  in  their  appearance.  The  city  is  meanly 
built,  with  narrow,  irregular  streets,  and  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  bastions. 
The  suburbs  consist  of  wide  streets,  elegant  buildings,  and  beautiful  gardens. 
The  Prater  -is  a  -wide  meadow  on  an  island  in  the  Danube,  forming  a  delightful 
public  walk,  which  is  firequented  by  all  ranks  of  people  in  the  summer.  The ' 
cathedral  of  St  Stephen  is  an  immense  Gothic  edifice  with  a  spire  447  feet  high ; 
the  painted  glass  of  its  windows  renders  the  interior  gloomy.  The  buildings  are 
generally  of  freestone.  There  are  many  excellent  libraries,  of  which  the  Impe- 
rial is  the  largest,  and  contains  above  300,000  volumes.  There  are  60  churches, 
17  convents,  besides  nunneries,  5  theatres,  and  a  garrison  of  15,000  men.  Popu- 
lation, in  1840,  360,000,  including  the  garrison  of  15,000  men. 

Salzburg,  in  Lower  Austria,  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Inn,  in  a  mountainous 
country.    The  neighbonrhood  produces  orreat  quantities  of  salt  Population,  1 '2,000. 

Lini2,  the  capital  of  Upper  jlnstria,  situated  on  the  Danube,  is  a  well-built  city ; 
and  its  fine  square,  considerable  eastle,  three  monasteries,  and  bridge  of  800  feet 
long  over  the  Danube,  give  it  a  very  handsome  appearance.  It  has  a  considerable 
imperial  manufactory  of  woollen.    Population,  in  1834,  23,318. 

Grata,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  dukes,  is  the  capital  of  Styria ;  it  is  situated 
on  the  Mnr,  in  a  fine  valley,  on  the  borders  of  the  lower  district    It  is  a  haod- 
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some,  bustling,  and  prosperous  tow|i,  and  eontaios  many  houses  which  may  be 
called  palaces.  Indeed,  it  ranks  the  third  in  the  hereditary  dominions^  and  con- 
tains 2651  houses,  with  a  population  of  99,772.  Its  old  walls  and  castle,  situated 
on  a  high  rock,  no  longer  suffice  to  render  it  a  fortified  city.  The  church  of  St. 
Catherine,  and  the  monument  of  Ferdinand  IL,  are  its  chief  ornaments.  Its 
lyceum,  the  only  one  that  exists  in  the  province,  has  twenty-six  professors,  and  a 
library  of  70,000  volumes.    It  carries  on  a  consideraUe  trade. 

Lay  bach,  the  capital  of  lllyria,  stands  about  30  miles  from  the  Adriatic ;  it  is 
fiimous  for  a  congress  of  European  sovereigns  hekl  here  in  1820,  Population,  1S,079. 

Trieste,  seat^  on  the  Adriatic,  is  the  greatest  seaport  of  the  whole  Austrian 
Empire ;  its  trade  is  very  active,  and  extends  to  the  North  of  Europe  and  the 
United  StatesL  Its  harbour  is  large  and  safe.  Most  of  the  European  nations  have 
consuls  here.     It  is  also  distinguished  for  manu&cturea     Population,  51,346. 

The  towns  of  the  Tyrol  are  Innepruck,  the  capital ;  an  ancient,  well-built,  and 
considerable  place,  with  10,738  inhabitants,  commanding  the  valley  of  the  Inn, 
and  the  most  direct  passage  from  Gerdany  into  Italy.  Hall,  farther  down  oa  the 
same,  flourishes  by  large  mines  of  salt  Trent,  on  the  Adige,  and  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Italy,  is  a  fine  okl  city,  celebrated  for  the  ecclesiastic  comieil  held  there 
in  1545-15^1  which  had  so  signal  an  influence  on  the  political  destinies  of  Eu- 
rope. Roveredo,  still  further  down,  and  almost  Italian,  carries  on  some  silk  manu- 
factures. Botien  has  a  crowded  market,  where  the  German  and  Italian  merchants 
exchange  the  commodities  of  their  respective  coontrie& 

Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  tolerably  well  built,  but  thinly  inhabited,  and 
imperfectly  fortified.  It  stands  on  the  Moldau,  a  shallow,  but  rapid  stream,  over 
which  is  an  elegant  bridge.  Its  university  is  the  oldest  in  Germany.  Here  are 
100  churches  and  chapels,  and  as  many  palaces,  among  which  is  that  of  Walleo- 
stein,  celebrated  by  the  pen  of  Schiller :  the  stable  of  this  palace  is  a  magnificent 
edifice  with  stalls  for  36  horses  divided  by  marble  pillars  and  furnished  with  racks 
of  steel  and  marble  mangers.  The  city  has  some  manu&ctnres,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  fertile  and  pleasant    Population,  in  1637, 107,:)58. 

The  towns  of  Moravia  are  considerable.  Brunn  and  Olmutz  are  both  strong 
fortresses,  and  barriers  of  the  empire.  The  former,  containing  38,000  inhabitants, 
is  the  seat  of  government,  and  has  extensive  manufactures  of  fine  woollens.  Ol- 
motz  is  a  great  market  for  Russian  and  Hungarian  cattle.  Iglau,  an  open  town, 
has  considemble  manufactures,  and  is  the  greatest  thoroughfare  in  Moiavia. 

HUNGARY. 

HuifOART,  with  Transylvania,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  and  the  region  termed  the 
Military  Frontier,  forms  a  wide  range  of  territoiy.    Long  the  gnnd  field  of  con- 
flict between  the  Ottoman  and  Christian  powers,  it  was  finally  possessed  fay  the 
i  latter,  and  has  for  several  centuries  formed  an  integral  and  important  part  of  the 
hereditary  states  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  has  recently  annexed  to  it  the 
;  portion  of  Dalmatia  obtained  from  Venice. 

Hungary  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Germany,  on  the  south  and  east  by  Torkey, 
and  on  the  north  and  ikorth-east  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  It  forms  a  square 
of  nearly  400  miles  in  each  direction,  comprehending,  with  all  its  appendant 
States,  an  area  of  133,000  square  miles,  inhabited  by  nearly  13,000,000  mhabit- 
ants.  The  Danube,  the  greatest  river  entirely  European,  rolls  through  this  region, 
chiefly  from  north  to  south,  and  receives  here  its  mightiest^ tributaries;  those  from 
the  west  are  the  Drave  and  the  Save,  and  from  the  north  Uie  Theiss,  the  Gran, 
and  the  Waag.  The  most  important  of  the  lakes  of  Hungary  are  the  Platten-see 
or  Balaton  Lake,  and  the  Neusidler-see,  the  water  of  which  is  salt 

The  ranges  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  separate  Hungary  from  Austria,  Mo>  ( 
nivia,  Galicia,  and  Transylvania;  there  are  also  several  detached  ranges.  Yet| 
the  country  contains  immense  plains;  two  very  extensive;  one  on  the  western  [ 
part,  90  miles  in  diameter ;  the  lower,  or  eastern  plain,  comprises  nearly  one  half  | 
of  the  country,  having  a  diameter  of  more  than  200  miles.  There  are  also  some 
extensive  marshes. 

The  plains  lying  on  the  rivers  have  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  of  which,  in  the  souths  I 
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a  great  propoTtton  is  good,  yet  there  are  large  barren  heaths,  and  some  tracts  co- 
vered with  moving  sand ;  and  in  the  north  the  soil  is  hard  and  untractable.  The 
roost  common  productions  in  the  northern  part  are  barley,  oats,  common  rye,  and 
a  species  of  rye  called  irkitsa;  in  the  southern,  wheat,  maize,  millet,  oats,  axid 
rice.  Hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  saffron,  potatoes,  and  various  fruits,  are  cultivated. 
The  breeding  of  cattle  and  the  making  of  wine  are  important  branches  of  industry. 
The  country  is  celebrated  for  its  pastures,  and  here  are  found  some  of  the  finest 
cattle  in  Europe.  Agriculture  is  generally  in  a  backward  state.  Of  the  exports, 
corn  is  the  most  considerable  article;  next,  tobacco;  then,  wine,  particularly 
Tokay,  and  wool;  also,  wax,  tallow,  potash,  alum,  antimony,  gaU-nuts,  &«. 
Hungary  produces  a  greater  quantity  of  wine  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions. 

Manufactures  are  little  attended  to;  the  raw  produce  being  easily  sold  to  the 
neighbouring  states.  The  only  article  manufactured  for  exportation  is  feather.  The 
commerce  is  subject  to  great  restrictions  from  the  Austrian  system  of  taxation.  We 
have  no  certain  accounts  of  the  revenue,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  about  10,000,000 
doUara.    The  army  consists  of  38,000  men,  comprising  28  regiments. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  mineral  springs,  and  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead, 
and  copper;  very  rich  ores  of  antimony ;  also,  coal,  salt,  and  alum,  are  abundant. 
The  chief  are  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Cremnitz,  and  the  silver  mines  of 
Schemnitz.  The  gold  mine  at  Cremnitz  has  been  wrought  for  1000  years  and 
upwards,  and  is  exceedingly  rich.  There  is  a  mint  here,  to  which  all  the  mine- 
towns  of  Hungry  and  Transylvania  send  their  gold  and  silver  to  be  coined.  The 
number  of  miners  employed  by  the  crown  at  Schemnitz  is  8000..  A  mineral 
peculiar  to  Hungary  is  the  opal,  which  is  found  a  short  distance  to'the  north  of 
Kaschau. 

Hungary  is  peopled  by  seven  different  races,  comprising  Maygars,  Slowaks, 
Croatians,  Germans,  Wallachians,  Rasniaks,  and  Jews ;  besides  which  there  are 
about  30,000  Zigucnes  or  Gypsies.  The  two  first  of  these  races  comprise  nearly 
6,000,000  souls.  The  Hungarians  are  distinguished  for  a  military  spirit;  they 
are  sociable  and  hospitable,  though  proud  and  irritable.  The  two  great  pursuits 
are  agriculture  and  arms,  and  there  are  few  trades.  In  a  people  so  variously  com- 
pounded, or  rather  in  a  country  with  so  many  distinct  races,  the  character  and 
customs  must  necessarily  be  various.  The  gypsies  in  Hungary  have  the  same 
restless  wandering  disposition  that  distinguishes  them  elsewhere.  They  are  the 
travelling  tinkers  and  musicians ;  they  act  also  as  farriere,  and  are  univeraally  the 
executioners  and  hangmen. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  is  styled  lung  of  Hungary.  The  constitution  is  a  com- 
pound of  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  The  kinpr,  as  the  great  executive  magis- 
trate, has  verv  ample  prerogatives.  The  diet  is  compost  of  4  classes:  1.  the 
Catholic  prelates;  3.  the  magnates  or  superior  nobles;  3.  the  representatives  of 
the  inferior  nobles ;  and  4.  the  representatives  of  Uie  royal  free  towns.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  and  none  but  nobles 
*can  be  landed  proprietora.  The  number  of  nobles  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  is 
about  3-26,000. 

Buda  or  Ofen,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  palatine,  and  seat  of  the  supreme  government  Popula- 
tion, 41,000.  Pest  or  Pesth,  the  finest  town  in  the  kingdom,  stands  on  the  lei\ 
bank  of  the  Danube,  and  is  united  with  Buda  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  has  a  uni- 
veraity  with  four  faculties,  and  a  library  of  50,000  volumes.  Population,  65,000. 
Presburg,  on  the  nortli  bank  of  the  Danube,  contains  a  Catholic  college  and  a 
Lutheran  gymnasium.  Population,  37,380.  Debreczin,  with  42,000  inhabitants, 
is,  next  to  rest,  the  most  important  commercial  town  of  Hungary.  Szegedin,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Theiss  with  its  tributary,  the  Maros,  is  a  large  and  strong  city, 
with  33,200  inhabitants,  and  a  flourishing  trade  in  wool  and  tobacco.  Schemnitz, 
Kremnitz,  and  Neusohl,  are  the  principal  mining  towns  in  Hungary.  They  are 
situated  in  a  bold  and  mountainous  country  forming  a  lower  ridge  of  the  Carpa- 
thians. Schemnitz  was  founded  in  745,  and  has  a  population  of  17,028  inhabitants. 
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one  half  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  mines.  Kremnits  and  Neuaohl  haye  eaeh 
about  6000  inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom  are  also  employed  in  mining  ope* 
rations.  Raab,  or  Gyoi,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Raab  and  the  Danube,  contains 
13,500  inhabitants.  Kaschao,  in  the  north-east  part  of  Hungary,  near  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains,  contains  13,600  inhabitants.  Temeswar,  on  the  Vega  and 
Temescb,  is  finely  built  and  strongly  fortified.  Population,  13,000.  Tokay,  a 
small  town  of  3500  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Theiss,  is  eelebtated  for  its  wine, 
being  esteemed  the  best  in  Hungary.  The  prime  Tokay,  or  Tokay  Ausbruch,  as 
it  is  termed,  sells  in  Vienna  at  the  mte  of  ^12  sterling  per  doien, 

Croatia  is  a  district  which,  though  possessing  a  people  and  language  of  its 
own,  has  for  some  time  been  attacheoto  Hungary,  and  sends  deputies  to  the  Hun- 
garian diet.  Adjoining  the  Ulyrian  frontier  it  is  mountainous ;  but  eastward  the 
country  declines  into  a  level  plain,  traversed  by  the  Save.  Com,  cattle  of  small 
shfi^  and  tobacco  of  ^ood  (juality,  are  its  staples.  The  Croats  form  bodies  of  light 
horse  rather  distinguished  m  irregular  warfare.  Area,  3756  square  miles.  Popu* 
lation,  1,047,400.  Agram  is  a  large  and  strong  town,  on  the  Save,  without  manu- 
factures, but  with  a  good  deal  of  trade,  both  on  the  river  and  between  Hungary 
and  the  Adriatic.  Population,  17,000.  Warasdin  and  Carlstadtare  smaller  places, 
deriving  some  importance  from  being  in  this  last  line  of  commerce. 

Sclav  ONI  A  is  a  district  to  the  east  of  Croatia,  and  the  only  one  bearing  the 
name  of  a  nation,  whose  colonies  and  language  are  so  widely  diffused.  It  enjoys 
a  mild  climate  and  fertile  territory,  yet  more  than  half  of  its  surface  is  covered 
with  wood,  and  the  rest  is  by  no  means  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable, contaiTiing  only  315,000  inhabitants.  Its  political  relations  are  in  many  re- 
spects the  same  as  those  of  Croatia ;  its  products  and  trade  similar,  and  it  is  equally 
destitute  of  manufacturing  industry.  Posega  is  accounted  the  capital ;  but  Eszek, 
a  strong  place  on  the  Drave,  near  its  junction  with  the  Danube,  is  of  more  impor- 
tance. 

Transtlvania,  meaning  tlie  country  beyond .  the  Carpathian  hill  forests,  is  a 
very  elevated  territory.  The  Carpathians,  which  inclose  it  in  the  form  of  a  half 
moon,  present  summits  of  7000  or  8000  feet.  Notwithstanding  its  ruffged  surface, 
Transylvania  has  a  mild  climate,  and  is  well  cultivated.  Its  produce  in  grain  is 
reckoned  at  about  17,000,000  bushels.  Cattle  form  a  principal  staple.  Wine  is 
produced  in  abundance,  hut,  as  it  does  not  keep,  it  is  not  an  object  of  trade.  Tran- 
sylvania is  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  gold,  also  iron.  It  might  supply  the 
whole  empire  with  salt;  and  sends,  in  fact, 25,000 tons  into  Hungary.  1  here  are 
no  manufactures  except  the  most  common  fabrics.  The  people  consist  almost 
entirely  of  strangers,  who  have  emigrated  from  the  neighbouring  and  distant  coun- 
tries. Magyars,  Saxons,  and  Wallachians,  with  other  small  sects,  make  up  a 
population  of  2,056,900.  The  Protestants  predominate  in  Transylvania  ;  amount- 
ing to  348,000,  with  40,000  Unitarians;  while  the  Catholics  are  110,000,  and  the 
Greeks  150,000.  Tliese,  it  is  presumed,  are  heads  of  families,  as  otherwise  they 
would  not  nearly  compose  the  amount  of  tlie  population. 

Hermanstadt,  the  capital,  is  surrounded  with  a  double  wall,  and  contains  18,337 
inhabitants,  an  extensive  Lutheran  seminary,  two  public  libraries  comprising 
20,000  volumes,  a  picture-gallery,  and  a  national  museum.  Cronstadt,  on  the 
most  eastern  frontier,  is  a  still  larger  place,  containing  36,000  inhabitants,  with 
various  little  manufactures,  and  enjoying  very  extensive  intereourse  with  Turkey 
and  Greece,  to  the  amount  of  jCl, 000,000  sterling.  Clausenburg,  near  the  western 
frontier,  is  a  large  open  town,  containing  three  seminaries,  Catholic,  Lutheran, 
and  Unitarian,  attended  by  about  1200  students.  Carlsburg  is  a  smaller  town, 
defended  by  a  strong  castle  on  a  hill  above  the  Maros.     Population,  11,300. 

The  Military  Frontier  is  a  long  range  of  territory,  appropriated  from  the 
southern  border  of  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Hungry,  and  Transylvania,  and  placed 
under  a  peculiar  regime,  in  the  view  of  formmg  a  barrier  upon  this  side  against 
the  inroaas  of  the  Turks.  For  this  purpose  it  is  placed  under  a  system  completely 
feudal,  all  the  lands  being  held  under  the  condition  that  their  occupants  take  the- 
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field  in  peraoo  whenever  they  nfny  be  called  upon.  Each  indiTidual  receives  a 
certain  number  of  acresy  which  cannot  be  sold,  pledged,  or  disfnembered,  thooj^h 
it  may  be  exchani^ed  for  another  of  equal  amount  That  his  fields  may  not  sufier 
when  be  is  called  out,  the  inhabitants  are  divided  into  fiimilies  of  about  sixty,  at 
the  hetjA  dt  whom  is  a  directing^  patriarch,  and  among  whom  the  culture  and  pro- 
duce of  the  land  is  in  common,  each  fiimily,  according  to  the  number  that  it  has 
sent  out,  and  their  length  of  service,  having  allowances  or  remission  of  tax  of 
twelve  guilders  a  head.  The  country  is  divided,  not  into  provinces,  but  into  gene- 
ralats  and  regiments ;  the  Carlstadt  regiment,  the  Gradiska  regiment,  &c.  The 
whole  population  of  the  Military  Frontier  is  about  1,000,000,  with  a  force  of  50,000 
men  io  actual  service.  Of  late,  its  chief  use  has  been  to  form  a  cordon  for  pre- 
venting the  irruption  of  the  plague.  This  frontier  partakes  physically  and  morallv 
of  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  countries  and  all  the  peopio  from  which  it  is  severed. 
The  industry  is  chiefly  pastoral,  not  much  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  lands  being 
under  the  plough.  The  cities  are  called  Free  Blilitary  Communities;  but  none 
of  them  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  Seinlin,  in  the  Sclavonic  frontier,  is  the 
largest    Peterwaradin,  Brod,  and  Gradiska,  are  strongly  fortified  little  towns. 

Dalhatia  is  the  rudest  province  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  It  forms  a  line  of 
coast,  about  3Q0  miles  in  extent,  from  the  border  of  Illyria  to  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro, 
having  a  long  chain  of  islands  running  parallel.  This  coast  is  bleak  and  arid,  co- 
vered with  woods  and  bushes ;  till,  in  the  interior,  it  rises  into  long  cangcs  of 
bleak  and  rocky  summits.  Dalmatia  produces  scarcely  any  grain ;  but  its  cattle, 
though  small,  are  numerous:  honey  is  produced  in  great  perfection  from  the  nu- 
merous aromatic  plants  on  its  hills;  the  fishery  employs  8000  men,  and  is  sufK 
posed  to  produce  in  value  nearly  80,000/.  The  population  consists  of  Morlachians 
(sometimes  called  also  Dalmatians),  and  Montencgrin8»  both  of  Sclavonic  race, 
and  a  mixture  cf  Italians.  Population,  382,285.  Zara,  the  capital,  is  a  little 
town,  on  a  promontory  of  land,  severed  from  the  continent  by  so  deep  an  abyss, 
that  there  is  no  communication  unless  by  a  bridge.  Spalatro  is  a  larger  town,  on 
a  little  peninsula,  strong  by  art  and  nature.  It  contains  a  number  of  large  old 
houses,  forming  narrow  and  irregular  streets ;  but  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by 
the  remains  of  the  superb  palace,  of  Diocletian,  one  of  the  grandest  monuments 
of  ancient  architecture.  Pola,  once  a  great  and  splendid  city,  is  reduced  to  a 
village,  but  still  contains  a  most  magnificent  amphitheatre,  in  high  preservation, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  remains  cf  Roman  antiquity.  Sobenico,  Ragusa,  and 
Cattaro,  are  tolerable  seaports,  with  ^ood  harbours ;  and  the  latter,  on  the  Turkish 
border,  is  an  important  military  position. 

GALICIA,  OR  AUSTRIAN  POLAND. 

Thk  portion  of  Poland  annexed  to  Austria  is  erected  into  a  kingdom,  under  the 
titles  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria.  Its  surface  is  considerably  distinguished  from 
that  flat  marshy  level  which  covers  almost  the  whole  of  Poland.  A  great  part  of 
it  is  situated  upon  the  slope  of  the  Carpathian  chain,  which  separates  it  from  Hun- 
gary. The  country  is  of  various  chi^racter.  A  considerable  part  consists  of 
mountain  forest,  the  elevations  of  which,  do  not,  however,  rise  to  more  than  4000 
or  5000  feet  Manv  of  the  plains  are  sandy ;  but  the  greater  portion,  diversified 
by  gentle  hills,  ig^pi  the  most  exuberant  fertility ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  imper- 
fect cultivation,  forms  a  sort  of  granary  of  the  surrounding  countries. 

The  different  branches  of  industry  are  in  a  less  advanced  state  in  Galicia  than 
in  any  other  part  even  of  Poland.  The  peasantry  are  no  longer  in  the  legal  con- 
dition of  serfs;  but  the  general  poverty,  sluggishness,  and  apathy,  which  prevail 
among  this  order,  render  them  nearly  as  much  as  ever  enthralled  to  their  land- 
lords, and  strangers  to  every  kind  of  improvement  Still  the  produce  of  com  on 
these  fine  plains  is  very  consideral^le. 

Manufactures,  even  of  the  coarsest  and  most  necessary  articles,  are  almost  un- 
known to  the  native  Galician,  who  follows  nothing  but  his  plough  and  his  horse, 
and  leaves  the  care  of  clothing  him  to  the  Jews,  who  have  multiplied  in  this 
kingdom  more  than  in  any  other  part  even  of  Poland.  They  exceed  200,000. 
The  mineral  kingdom  affords  one  branch  of  industry  in  which  Galicia  excels 
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every  other  part  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world  itself.  The  whole  Boil  at  a  certain 
depth  contains -a  mineral  layer  variously  imprej^natcd  with  salt.  The  two  grand 
works  are  at  Boclinia  and  Wieiiczca,  the  former  of  which  produces  the  finest  salt; 
but  the  latter  are  the  most  extensive  of  any  in  Poland,  or,  indeed,  perhaps  in  the 
world.  These  two  great  nil  mines  produce  annually  upwards  of  800,000  cwt ; 
besides  which  there  are  twenty-six  on  a  smaller  scale,  yielding  about  000,000  cwt 

The  commerce  of  Galicia  is  necessarily  inland.  Occupying,  however,  the  heads 
of  the  Dniester  and  the  Vistula,  it  sends  a  considerable  quantity  of  commodities 
down  those  rivers.  It  has  also  a  great  inland  carrying  trade.  The  exports  con- 
sist of  grain,  salt,  some  wood,  and  honey ;  in  exchange  for  which  are  received 
manufactured  goods  of  every  description,  and  exotic  luxuries  of  every  denomination. 

The  social  state  of  Galicia  presents  an  aspect  less  altered  from  the  feudal  sys- 
tem and  habits,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  European  region.  The  nobles 
amounted,  in  1817,  to  the  enormous  number  of  31,006 ;  some  of  them  possessing 
immense  property,  though,  in  consequence  of  trusting  the  management  of  their 
afiairs  to  stewards,  they  are  generally  embarnssed.  Knowledge  is  in  a  most 
defective  state ;  and  the  few  institutions  which  exist  for  its  diiflfusion  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Austriana.  They  have  made  great  exertions  to  improve  the 
university  at  Lcmbcrg,  which  has  twenty-six  professors,  and  a  good  library.  The 
I  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  are  of  Russian  origin :  they  sp>eak 
'  a  language  compounded  of  the  Russian  and  Polish ;  they  arc  more  industrious 
than  the  Poles,  and  employ  themselves  in  the  fabrication  of  coarse  linen.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  Waliachians,  of  Magyars,  the  prevailing  people  in  Hungary, 
and  Germans  to  the  number  of  72,000,  have  found  their  way  into  Cialicia,  Popu- 
lation, in  1837,  4,599,631. 

The  cities  and  towns  In  this  part  of  Poland  are  neither  very  ample  nor  elegant. 
Lemberg,  however,  though  its  interior  streets  be  narrow  and  old-fashioned,  has 
four  handsome  suburbs.  In  1837,  it  contained  54,965  inhabitants.  The  frontier 
town  of  Brody  contains  from  20,000  to  25,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  more  than 
a  third  are  Jews.  The  other  towns  contain  only  about  5000  or  6000  inhabitants. 
Sambor  and  Drohobitz,  on  the  Dniester,  have  some  manufactures  and  trade,  chiefly 
carried  on  by  the  Jews.  Tarnopol,  farther  to  the  north,  is  tolerably  flourishing. 
Stanislaus,  in  the  south,  is  a  handsome  town,  which  the  Anstrians  propose  to  con- 
vert into  an  important  fortress.  Bochnia  and  Wielicaa,  entirely  supported  by  the 
salt  mines,  contain  each  about  6000  inhabitants. 


PRUSSIA. 

Prussia  was  first  erected  into  a  kingdom  in  1701,  and  has  at  diflTerent  times 
acquired  large  accessions  of  territory,  and,  from  a  small  and  feeble  State,  has 
I  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies  of  Europe.  The  different  parts  of 
the  k\ngt\om  are  so  various  and  detached,  that  it  is  difficult  to  connect  them  under 
any  general  view.  The  two  great  political  divisions  are,  1st,  Prussia  Proper,  her 
original  territory,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Pusen,  formerly  belonging  to  Poland : 
2d,  The  German  provinces  of  Brandenburg,  Pomerania*  Silesia,  Saxony,  West- 
phalia, and  the  Rhine :  the  two  last  form  a  detached  western  portion,  separated 
from  the  rest  by  the  dominions  of  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Saxony.  Pnissia  has  also 
in  Switzerland  the  small  principality  of  Neufchatel.  The  eastern  division  of 
Prussia  contains  87,109,  and  the  western  18,271  square  miles;  total,  105,440. 
.  The  population  of  this  kingdom  was,  in  1740,  3,000,000;  in  1790,  6,000,000;. 
in  1833,  13,842,000;  in  1837,  13,943,060;  and  in  1845,  14,500,000. 

A  level  surface  predominates  throughout  the  Prussian  States;  the  country 
abounds  in  marches,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  slow  current  The  great  mountain  tracts, 
tlie  1  iartz,  in  Saxony,  and  the  Riesengebirge,  a  branch  of  the  Sudctic  chain,  in 
Silesia,  are  near  the  outskirts  of  the  kingdom. 

Pru»>ia  is  a  favoured  country  with  regard  to  water  communication  in  its  inte- 
rior. The  Baltic  forms  a  number  of  bays,  or  rather  lakes,  along  its  coast;  as  the 
Frisrhc,  Curische,  Putzig,  and  Stettin  Hafs ;  and  there  is  a  succession  of  navi- 
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gable  riviTS,  viz.  Niernen,  Pregel,  Vistala,  Oder,  Elbe,  Weser,  and  Rhine.  Some 
of  the  tributary  streams  are  the  Wartha,  Neisse,  Saale,  Havel,  Moselle,  Roer,  and 
Lippe.  There  are  several  useful  canals,  and  small  lakes  are  numerous.  The 
principal  islands  are  Ru^n  and  Usedom,  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  soil  of  Prussia  is  not  generally  fertile,  being  often  sandy  and  covered  with 
heath ;  but  it  is  now  well  tilled,  and  the  agriculture  has  been  ^eatly  improved 
within  the  last  30  years.  The  productions  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes, 
flax  and  hemp.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  swine  abound.  Iron,  copper, 
lead,  silver,  salt,  coal  and  amber,  are  the  chief  minerals.  In  1835,  the  amount 
raised  was  valued  at  $6,300,000. 

The  commerce  of  Prussia  has  increased  greatly  since  the  general  peace ;  but 
but  the  amount,  owing  to  the  free  system  of  internal  commerce  now  established 
in  Germany,  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  exports  consist  of  corn,  wool,  timber, 
Westphalian  hams,  flax,  bristles,  and  other  raw  products ;  with  manufactures  of 
linen,  woollen,  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  iron  ana  hardware,  wooden  clocks,  &c. 
The  imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  raw  cotton,  cotton  twist,  indigo,  wines,  &c. 

The  food,  dress  and  habits  of  the  people,  differ  in  different  provinces.  Rye  is 
the  principal  bread ;  corn  and  potatoes  are  extensively  consumed ;  coffee  is  much, 
and  tea  is  but  little  used.  The  consumption  of  beer  and  ardent  spirits  is  very 
great,  and  brewing  and  distilling  are  important  branches  of  business.  In  the 
Khenish  provinces  wine  is  more  used  than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  government  is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  and  though  in  theory  nearly  absolute, 
yet  there  is  in  reality  much  practical  liberty.  The  king  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet 
or  ministry.  There  are  now  assemblies  K>r  each  province,  but  their  powers  are 
limited,  their  debates  are  not  public,  and  the  results  only  of  their  proceedings,  are 
published.  The  religion  of  the  royal  family  is  the  Calvinistic,  but  all  sects  are 
tolerated,  and  are  on  an  equal  footing.  In  1817,  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  of 
Prussia  formed  a  union  under  the  name  of  Evangelical  Christians,  and  they  con- 
atitute  more  than  one-half  of  the  population.  The  remainder  comprises  Catholics, 
Jews,  Moravians,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  &c. 

The  school  system  of  Prussia  is  the  most  complete  in  the  world,  and  every  exer- 
tion has  been  used  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  possible.  Every  child  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  16  must  attend  a  public  school,  unless  the  parents  or  guardians  satisfy 
the  public  authorities  that  it  is  receiving  a  suitable  education  at  home  or  in  a  pri- 
vate seminary.  In  1837,  neariy  2,300,000  children  were  in  the  public  schools; 
and  from  500,000  to  600,000  were  estimated  to  be  privately  educated.  The  univer- 
sities are  those  of  Berlin,  Halle,  Breslau,  Konigsberg,  Bonn  and  Griefswalde ;  and 
there  are  gymnasia  at  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  Dantzic,  Konigsberg,  Breslau,  &c. 
The  annual  revenue  of  Prussia  is  about  $36,000,000.  The  national  debt  is  com- 
puted at  $88,400,000,  part  of  which  is  redeemable  every  year, 

Prussia  is  famous  tor  tlie  military  discipline  of  its  army.  Since  the  general 
peace  it  has  been  considerably  reduced,  and  now  amounts  to  about  132,000  men. 
The  soldiers  are  recruited  from  the  class  of  young  men  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  who  are  all  liable  to  be  Qalled  upon  for  three  years  service.  The 
Landwehr  consists  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  between  20  and  40,  if  not  in  the 
army,  and  may  be  called  into  service  in  the  event  of  a  war.  The  Landsturm  com- 
prise all  above  40,  and  of  those  between  17  and  20  years  of  age,  able  to  carry 
arms.  In  time  of  war,  the  duty  of  this  class  is  to  preserve  the  internal  peace  and 
security  of  the  country.  The  Landwehr  of  the  first  class  amounts  to  228,000  men ; 
the  second,  to  180,000;  making  the  whole  available  force  530,000.  Prussia  does 
not  rank  as  a  nav^  power,  her  only  maritime  force  being  a  single  corvette. 

The  German  dominions  of  Prussia  are  extensive  and  scattered,  variously  ac- 
quired by  successive  inheritance  and  conquest.  They  consist  of  Brandenburg,  the 
original  basis  of  the  monarchy ;  of  Pomerania  and  Silesia ;  and  of  territories  in 
Saxony,  in  Westphalia,  and  on  the  Rhine. 

Brandenburg  forms  a  great  mass  of  territory  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  of 
Germany,  bordering  on  Poland.  It  is  usually  called  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg, 
and  comprises  the  cities  of  Beriin,  Frankfort,  and  Stettin ;  it  is  neither  the  most 
fertile  nor  the  most  beautiful  part  of  this  great  country.  It  consists  of  a  vast  plain 
of  sand,  in  some  places  presenting  a  dead  level,  in  others  blown  into  hills  of  little  J 
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elevation.  The  grain«  though  carefully  caltivated«  la  not  sufficient  for  internal 
supply,  but  is  of  eicellent  quality. 

Fomerauia  is  a  long  Hue  of  narrow,  sandy  coast,  lying  alon^  the  Baltic.  The 
Oder  hero  enters  that  sea,  forming  at  its  mouth  a  large  and  winding  haff,  or  hay^ 
on  the  opposite  side  of  which  are  the  large  islands  of  Usedom  and  WoUin.  The 
soil  is  in  many  parts  far  from  productive ;  yet  in  others,  especially  that  which 
formeriy  belonged  to  Sweden,  it  is  made  by  industry  to  yield  harvests  of  grain 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  interior  supply. 

Silesia  is  an  extensive  oblong  tract  between  Bohemia  and  Poland.  It  was 
originally  a  Polish  province ;  bat  German  settlers  have  now  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  it,  and  introduced  industry  and  prosperity.  From  its  fertility,  and  the  in- 
dustry of  its  inhabitants,  it  is  considered  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Prussian  crown. 
The  Oder,  rising  on  its  southern  border,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  partA,  of 
which  the  western  is  mountainous  or  hilly :  its  population  is  altogether  German, 
and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  manufactures ;  while  the  eastern  consists,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  flat  and  sandy  plains,  and  is  partly  occupied  by  Sclavonic  races. 
Silesia  is  one  of  the  most  manufacturing  districts  in  all  Germany ;  its  linens, 
in  particular,  are  considered  the  best  in  the  world  for  pliancy,  brilliant  whiteness, 
ana  durability. 

Prussian  Saxony  forms  a  large  extent  of  straggling  territory,  consisting  of  por- 
tions severed  at  various  times  and  in  various  ways  from  all  the  neighbouring 
states,  great  and  small,  sometimes  having  fragments  enclosed  within  them,  ana 
sometimes  enclosing  within  itself  fragments*of  them.  Generally  speaking,  it  may 
be  viewed  as  nearly  a  square  territory,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  be- 
tween Royal  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  Hanover.  It  belongs  generally  to  the 
vast,  wide,  flat  plain  of  northern  Germany,  though  on  its  western  side  it  borders 
on  the  Hartz  and  the  forest  of  Thnringia.  There  are  considerable  sandy  and 
marshy  tracts,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  abundantly  productive  of  grain,  which  is 
cultivated  with  particular  skill  and  diligence. 

Prussian  Westphalia  is  also  an  aggregate  of  a  number  of  small  detached  parts  ; 
but,  by  cessions  and  arrondissemens,  it  has  been  formed  into  a  nretty  compact 
territory,  situated  between  Hanover  and  Holland,  and  extending  trom  the  Weser 
nearly  to  the  Rhine.  It  extends  to  8372  square  miles,  and  its  three  governments 
of  Munstor,  Minden,  and  Arensberg,  contained,  in  1827,  a  population  of  1,207,713. 
The  Lippe  divides  it  into  two  parts ;  the  northern  belongs  to  the  great  plain,  which 
is  sandy  and  marshy,  but  affords  some  good  corn-land ;  the  southern  is  covered 
with  ranges  of  little  rocky  hills  branching  from  the  Hartz,  which  render  the  soil 
often  unfit  for  the  plough,  but  it  is  always  covered  with  fine  wood.  The  staple  to 
which  Westphalia  owes  its  celebrity  consists  in  its  hogs,  which  surpass  those  of 
all  the  other  provinces,  producing  the  hams  so  much  famed  throughout  Europe. 

The  Rhenish  territories  of  Prussia  formerly  consisted  of  two  provinces ;  one 
bearing  the  appellation  of  Julich-Cleve-Berg,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  which  have  recently  been  incorporated  into  one  province,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Rhine.  It  extends  along  both  sides  of  the  river  Rhine,  and  also  along  the 
lower  course  of  the  Moselle.  Its  {greatest  len^h  is  about  300  miles,  and  greatest 
breadth  80.  Area,  10,070  square  miles.  Population,  in  1837,  2,433,250,  of  whom 
three-fourths  are  Catholics.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  Moselle,  Saar, 
Roer,  &c.  The  surface  of  the  province  is  very  various.  Its  eastern  section  north 
of  the  Moselle  consists  principally  of  volcanic  mountains ;  and  a  chain  of  the  same 
sort  (Eyfel  Gebirge)  nms  across  the  country  between  Malmedy  and  Coblentz.  The 
debris  of  volcanic  rocks,  being  particularly  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  vine,  it 
is  very  extensively  cultivated :  the  produce  of  the  vines  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mo- 
selle are  estimated  at  about  700,000  eimers  a  year,  though  but  little  is  exported. 
Exclusive  of  wine,  the  principal  raw  products  consist  of  com,  flax  and  hemp, 
timber,  tobacco,  &c.  The  principal  manufacturing  district  of  Prussia,  and  probap 
bly  of  the  continent,  is  in  this  province  on  the  river  Wupper,  having  Elberfeld, 
Barmen  and  Solingen  for  its  principal  towns.  It  is  well  supplied  wiui  coal  and 
water-power;  and  the  inhabitants  are  alike  industrious  and  inventive.  The  popu- 
lation of  Elberfeld  has  increased  during  the  present  century  from  11,720  to  38,162, 
and  the  progress  of  many  of  the  other  towns  and  villages  in  the  vicinity  has  been 
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hardly  less  remarkable.  Some  of  the  manttfactttilng  establishments  are  on.  a  large 
scale,  and  contain  all  the  latest  improvements  in  machinery.  Fine  woollen  cloths, 
cassimeres,  fine  and  coarse  cottons,  8ilks«  &c*9  hardware  and  catiery,  needles  and 
pins,  and  tobacco,  are  the  chief  objects  of  roanttfactare.  In  1837,  the  province  of 
the  Rhine  contained  389  mapufactories,  with  36,145  workmen.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  these  establishments  are  Engaged  in  the  woollen,  cotton,  silk  and  hard- 
ware business. 

The  province  of  Prussia  forms  an  extensive  range  of  sea-coast,  describing  a  sort 
of  semicircle  of  nearly  400  miles  round  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  and  ex- 
tending from  50  to  100  miles  into  the  interior.  The  whole  is  a  continuous  and 
almost  dead  level,  scarcely  rising  above  the  surface  of  the*  wate^on  which  it 
borders.  Only  in  the  south-east  quarter  appear  a  few  sand-hills,  blown  together 
by  the  winds :  one  of  them  rises  to  500  feet,  but  none  of  the  others  attain  half  that 
elevation.    A  portion  of  this  province  formerly  belonged  to  Poland. 

Prussian  industry  is  divided  between  agriculture  and  commerce ;  manufactures 
being  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  soil  is  in  many  places  sandy  and  marshy ;  yet 
there  are  few  parts  which  are  not  fit  either  for  grain,  flax,  or  hemp,  and  many 
tracts  are  very  productive.  The  cattle  are  numerous,  and  the  breeds  in  general 
good  ;  that  of  horses,  in  some  parts,  is  extremely  fine. 

Posen,  bearing  the  title  of  grand  duchy,  is  now  the  principal  part  of  the  Polish 
territory  annexed  to  Prussia.  It  forms  an  extensive  level  plain,  analogous  in  all 
its  features  to  that  which  crosses  the  whole  north  of  Europe.  The  country  is  finely 
watered,  having  the  Vistula  for  its  eastern  boundary ;  while  the  Wartha,  receiving 
the  considerable  tributaries  of  the  Netxe  and  the  Obra,  traverses  it  from  east  to 
west,  enters  Germany,  and  falls  into  the  Oder  at  Kustrin. 

Population  of  the  provinces  of  Prussia  in  1837 : 

BtatMu                                      Area  in  8q.  Miles.  PopulatiOD.               Caplltli. 

Brandenburg 15,480  ...   .  1,694,043 Berlin. 

Poroerania 12,363 970,117 Stettin. 

Silesia 15,600 3,645,166 BresUu. 

Saxony 8,493 1,539,353 Magdeburg. 

WestphaUa 8,272 1,317,541  Munster. 

Rhine 10,070 3,433,350  Goblentz. 

PruMia 35,115   2,135,535 Konigsberg. 

Posen  11,261   1,158,608 Pomu. 

Neufchatel  (in  Switzerland)  ....         340  59,448 NeufchatoL 

Total 106,993  13,943,060 

Berlin,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  stands  on  the  river  Spree,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
cities  in  Europe.  Its  streets  are  generally  straight  and  oroad,  adorned  with  spacious 
squares  and  handsome  houses,  built  mostly  of  white  fieestone.  The  Linden  strasse 
is  a  magnificent  street,  planted  with  linden  and  other  tvees,  and  its  edifices  com- 
prise peaces,  theatres,  churches,  &c.,  principally  of  an  elegant  and  classical  style 
of  building.  The  royal  palace  is  a  superb  structure,  containing  many  splendid 
apartments,  and  the  richest  service  of  plate  probably  belonging  to  any  sovereign 
in  the  world. 

Berlin  comprises  five  separate  districts,  one  of  which  occupies  an  island  formed 
by  two  branches  of  the  Spree.  The  river  is  crossed  by  40  bridges,  some  of  which 
are  of  iron.  The  city  is  indebted  for  its  chief  embellishments  to  Frederic  II.  or 
Great,  who  is  said  to  have  expended  $400,000  annually  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  city  is  the  centre  of  learning  for  the  north  of  Germany.  It  has  a  university 
attended  by  about  1800  students,  6  royal  gymnasia  or  hi^h-schools,  and  350 
other  seminaries  of  learning,  with  various  charitable  institutions.  The  royal 
library  contains  160,000  volumes.  Berlin  has  extensive  manufactories  of  various 
kinds.  Its  iron-castings  are  particularly  excellent;  they  comprise  all  sorts  of 
articles,  from  colossal  pillars  and  statues  down  to  the  minutest  article  of  a  lady's 
toilet.  Its  porcelain  is  superior.  Printing  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  In  1838, 
the  population  was  390,797;  houses,  14,230,  averaging  !^.31  individoals  to  a 
dwelling.    Berlin  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  cities  in  Europe. 
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Potsdam,  on  the  Havel,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  cities  in  the  Prassian  domi- 
nions. It  has  a  splendid  royal  palace,  and  many  fine  srchitectural  embellishments. 
It  has  also  a  cannon  fonnderv  and  manofkctares  of  silk  and  velvets.  Population, 
95,560.  On  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  stands  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  erected 
by  Frederick  the  Great.  Stettin,  the  capital  of  Pomerania,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Oder,  has  a  great  trade.  Population,  31,t(k).  Breslau,  the  capital  of  Silesiav 
stands  on  the  Oder.  It  is  well  built,  strongly  fortified,  and  famous  for  its  large 
gates.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  and  an  extensive  internal  trade.  Population, 
88,869.  Magdeburg,  the  capital  of  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  is  a  handsome  city,  with 
a  noble  palace,  an  arsenal,  and  a  magnificent  gothic  cathedral.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  silk^wooUen,  cotton,  linen,  £c.  Population,  51,347.  Munster,  the  capital 
of  Westphalia,  is  tolerably  well  built;  it  has  a  college,  fifymnasium,  and  several 
I  schools.  Population,  19,763.  Cologne,  the  capital  of  Julich-Cleve-Berg,  on 
the  Rhine,  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Europe.  It  has  a  great  number  of  ancient 
churches.  The  cathedral  is  an  immense  gothic  pile,  founded  in  the  13th  century, 
but  yet  unfinished.  The  city  has  a  decayed  look.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
linen,  woollen,  lace,  and  thread,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  eau  de  Cologne^  of  which 
it  exports  80,000  or  90,000  flasks.  Population,  66,179.  Cohlentz,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  is  a  well-built  city,  with  considerable  trade  and  some 
manufactures.  It  has  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine,  and  one  of  stone  over  the 
Moselle.  Population,  13,700.  Posen,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Posen,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Oder,  is  a  compactly  built  town,  with  an  university.  Population, 
39,456.  Konigsberg,  the  capita]  of  East  Prussia,  on  the  Pregel,  is  seven  miles  in 
circumference,  and  contains  many  elegant  buildings,  and  an  university  of  high 
reputation.  Part  of  the  town  stands  on  an  island  in  the  river.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade.  Population,  68,000.  Dantzic,  the  capital  of  West  Prussia, 
on  the  Vistula,  near  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  was 
once  the  chief  town  of  the  Hanseatic  league.  The  houses  are  hi^h  and  the  streets 
crooked.  It  has  much  commerce  and  internal  trade,  exporting  hemp,  flax,  linen, 
timber,  potash,  &;c.  It  has  a  great  annual  fair  in  July  and  August,  which  lasts 
six  weeKs.  Population,  including  the  military,  56,957.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  once 
the  capital  of  the  German  empire,  is  famous  for  its  warm  baths.  Many  parts  of  it 
are  elegant,  and  it  has  manufactures  of  cloth  and  needles.  Population,  38,383. 
Dusseldorf,  on  the  Rhine,  is  a  handsome  modem  city,  with  considerable  trade  and 
manufactures.  Population,  33,107.  Halle,  in  Saxony,  is  a  flourishing  city  on  the 
Saale.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  university  and* literary  institutions.  Population, 
94,800.  Frankfort,  on  the  Oder,  is  a  rich  and  handsome  city,  with  an  university, 
and  three  great  annual  fairs.  Population,  93,370.  Elberfeld  and  Barmen  are 
nearly  contiguous  towns,  in  the  valley  of  the  W upper.  They  are  noted  for  their 
manufactures.     Joint  population,  55,745. 
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Tflis  kingdom  is  bounded  north  by  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Hesse  Cassel,  Saxe 
Meiningen,  Saxe-Coburg,  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony ;  east  and  south  by  the 
Austrian  states,  and  west  by  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse  Darmstadt.  It  contains 
30,997  square  miles,  and  4,338,370  inhabitants.  The  north-eastern  limit  is  skirted 
by  a  chain  of  mountains,  and  another  range  extends  across  the  northern  part  The 
country  is  watered  by  the  Danube  and  its  numerous  head  streams :  the  northern 
part  is  traversed  by  the  Mayne,  and  the  western  by  the  Rhine.  The  Lake  of 
Constance  lies  partly  within  this  territory,  and  there  are  other  small  lakes.  Much 
of  the  soil  is  unproductive  from  its  ruggedness  and  marshy  quality.  The  beat 
arable  land  lies  along  the  Danube  and  Inn.  A  great  part  of  tho  country  is  covered 
with  forests.  The  mountains  contain  quarries  of  marble  and  mines  of  quicksilver. 
Iron  and  copper  are  also  produced.  Agriculture  is  so  much  neglected  in  Bavana 
that  except  in  very  productive  years  the  kingdom  does  not  produce  sufficient  grain 
for  its  own  consumption.  Wine  is  the  chief  article  of  produce  along  the  Rhine 
and  Mayne.    Fruit  is  raised  in  great  quantities.     Hops,  flax,  and  garden  vegeta-l 
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blcs*  are  alto  eultiyalad.  There  an  aome  maiiufactaMe  of  woollen  olotlh  bat  tbta 
biaaeh  of  indoatry  ia  mncfa  leaa  actiTe  than  formerly.  Tobaoco  ia  mannfactnred 
throughoat  the  coantry.  Fruit,  aalt,  hidea,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  aaffroa,  and  licorioe, 
are  exported.  Bavaria  ia  a  conatitutional  monarchy.  The  national  aaaembly  oon- 
aiata  of  two  chambera.  Every  citizen  enjoys  perfect  equality  in  the  eyea  of  the 
law.    The  army  amounta  to  43,000  men. 

Munich,  the  capital,  ia  aeated  in  a  plain  on  the  laer.  It  ia  one  of  the  finest  citiea 
in  Europe,  and  baa  been  greatly  impioTed  aince  the  genefal  peace.  Many  of  its 
edifices  are  very  splendid.  It  has  an  university,  a  library  of  640,000  volumea,  with 
300,000  engravinga,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings  ranked  among  the  fineat  in  Europe. 
Population,  106,537.  Ratisoon,  on  the  Danube,  was  once  an  imperiaJ  citjr.  It  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  It  has  considerable  com- 
merce by  the  river.  Population,  d2,000.  Augsburg  was  also  formerly  an  imperial 
city,  and  was  founded  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  One-fourth  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  the  remainder  of  timber  and  clay.  The  public  buildings 
are  magnificent,  and  the  city  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Germany.  Population, 
35,000.  Nuremburg,  on  the  Regnitz,  has  large  manufactures,  and  several  churches 
noted  for  their  beautiful  paintings.  Watches,  brass,  and  globes,  were  invented  in 
this  city.  Population,  44,000.  Passau,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Inn  and  Danube, 
ia  an  ancient  town,  atrongly  fortified.  Population,  9,000.  Bamberg,  on  the  Reg^ 
nitz,  is  a  fine  city,  with  a  maffnifieent  castle.  Population,  21,000.  Wurtzburg, 
on  the  Mayne,  haa  a  large  trade  in  wine.    Population,  32,500. 
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This  kingdom  is  bounded  north  and  north-east  by  Prussia,  south  and  aoutb-eaat 
by  Austria,  south-west  by  Bavaria,  west  by  Reus  and  Altenberg,  and  northpweat 
by  Prussia.  It  contains  7200  square  miles,  and  1,665,590  inhabitants.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Elbe,  Muldawa,  and  many  other  small  streams,  which  flow  through 
beautiful  valleys,  forming  Iandsc4ipe8  of  the  most  charming  appearanoe.  The  soil 
in  the  valleys  and  level  parta  is  fertile.  The  vegetable  producta  are  similar  to 
those  of  tiie  other  parts  of  northern  Germany.  Saxony  has  lost  its  principal  agri- 
cultural provinces,  and  little  is  raised  in  the  kin^om  except  com.  MannfiBictures 
are  active,  and  employ  three-fifths  of  the  population.  The  wool  trade  of  Saxony 
centres  at  Leipzig.  Trade  is  flourish inff  and  ia  much  facilitated  by  the  Elbe  and 
ilB  tributaries.  Saxony  is  a  constitutions  monarohy.  The  army  amounts  to  about 
10,000  men.  The  electorate  of  Saxony  was  raised  to  a  kingdom  in  1806,  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  Rheniah  confederation.  The  limits  of  the  country  were  moeh 
reduced  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815. 

Dresden,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Elbe.  It  is  elegantly  built ;  the  houses  are 
all  of  freestone,  and  nearly  all  of  the  aame  height.  It  has  numerous  palaoea  and 
public  buildings,  beautiful  in  architecture,  and  magnificently  furnished.  Dresden 
u  called  the  German  Florence :  it  has  a  gallery  of  1184  paintinga,  the  fineat  north 
of  the  Alps ;  many  eatablishments  for  the  fine  arts  and  for  education ;  a  royal  library 
with  about  250,000  volumea,  and  three  other  public  libraries.  The  city  is  strongly 
fortified.  Population,  69,500.  Leipzig  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Geff> 
many.  It  stands  in  a  plain  watered  by  the  Pleisse,  the  Elster,  and  the  Partha. 
The  city  is  well  built  ana  surrounded  by  spacioua  and  handsome  suburbs,  between 
which  and  the  town  is  an  elegant  walk  of  lime  treea.  The  atreeta  are  clean  and 
commodious,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  very  high.  Here  are  held,  yearly,  three 
great  fairs,  one  at  new-year,  one  at  Easter,  and  one  at  Michaelmas.  At  aome  of 
them,  20,000  dealera  have  been  assembled.  The  books  sold  annually  are  valued 
at  t3,000,000,  and  other  commodities  at  $18,000,000.  All  sorts  of  manufac- 
tnres  are  carried  on  here;  in  particular,  those  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  woollen,  and 
linen  yarn.  Leipzig  has  been  the  scene  of  many  aieges  and  battlea;  the  two 
most  memorable  are  lAie  victory  gained  by  Gustavua  Adolphua  of  Sweden,  over 
the  Austrians,  in  1641,  and  that  of  the  allies,  over  Napoleon,  in  1813.  Popolar 
tion,  47,514.    Chemnitz  haa  large  manufaoturea  of  cotton  and  woollen  doth. 
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hosiery,  and  aiik  haiidk0rchie&.    Popalatkm,  224^65.    Frejrberg,  oo  a  bianch  of 
the  Moldawm,  k  a  frmoDB  mining  town.    It  sUumls  on  a  lofty  site,  and  'a  com-j 
pletely  undennined  by  galleries  and  caveniB.    Population,  12,200. 


KINGDOM    OF   HANOVER. 

Thu  kinffdom  is  bounded  north  by  the  German  Ocean  and  Oldenburg ;  east  by 
Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  Prussia,  and  Brunswick ;  south  by  Prussia,  Hesse,  and 
Lippe,  and  west  by  Holland.  It  contains  14,720  square  miles,  and  1,737,500  in- 
habitants. The  Hartz  Mountains  occupy  a  portion  of  territory  in  the  south,  de- 
tached from  the  main  body  of  the  kingdom ;  otherwise  the  whole  country  is  an 
immense  plain,  diversified  here  and  there  by  sand-hills,  sterile  heaths,  and  moora 
The  sandy  soil  is  interspersed  with  blocks  of  granite.  The  Elbe  wa^es  the 
north-eastern  boundary,  and  the  Weser,  Leine,  Aller,  and  Dmenau,  water  different 
parts  of  the  country.  There  are  many  shallow  lakes,  and  on  the  coast  is  a  wide 
bay  formed  by  the  bursting  in  of  the  sea,  in  1277,  when  above  50  villages  were 
destroyed.  The  mineral  products  are  numerous.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
cobalt,  zinc,  marble,  slate,  limestone,  coal,  manganese,  calamine,  vitriol,  and  sul- 
phur, are  produced  here.  The  mines  of  the  Hartz  are  rich  in  silver,  and  aflbid 
annually  1,172,733  dollars.  The  lead  mine  of  Caroline  produces  yearly  104,000 
dollars.  The  salt  springs  are  also  productive.  This  country  does  not  produce 
sufficient  grain  for  its  own  subsistence,  and  in  some  parts  the  land  is  so  poor,  that 
6000  <^  the  inhabitants  leave  the  country  annually  for  Holland,  in  quest  of  em- 
ployment The  articles  of  cultivation  are  various  sorts  of  grain,  hops,  flax,  and 
garden  vegetable&  In  the  sandy  soil  potatoes  are  raised.  On  Uie  heaths  of 
Luneberg  considerable  numbers  of  bees  are  reared.  The  manu&ctures  consist 
of  linens  from  flax,  coarse  damasks,  yarn,  silver  plate,  gold  and  silver  lace,  jew- 
elry, amber,  saddlery.  The  internal  trade  is  assisted  by  four  annual  fkin  at  Han- 
over, and  two  at  Osnaburg,  where  are  sold  the  commodities  purchased  at  the  fiiirs 
of  Brunswick,  Leipzig,  and  Frankfort  The  chief  exports  are  horses,  cattle,  wax, 
lead,  linens,  leather,  salt,  oats,  barley,  thread,  iron,  copper,  peat,  and  timber. 

Hanover  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  has  a  general  assembly  consisting  of 
two  chambers.  From  the  vear  1814  until  1837,  wis  kingdom  was  ruled  by  a 
Governor-General,  appointed  by  the  king  of  England  ;  but  on  the  death  of  William 
IV.  the  crown  devolved  on  £mest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  his  eldest 
brother,  and  fourth  son  of  the  late  George  III.  The  army  amounts  to  20,501  men. 
There  are  ten  garrison  towns ;  a  cannon  foundry  at  Hanover ;  and  a  manufactory 
of  small  arms  at  Herzberg. 

Hanover,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Leine,  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  plain.  It  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  and  has  several  handsome  streets.  The  houses 
are  generallv  of  brick  and  timber  in  alternate  layers,  and  resemble  in  appearance 
the  stem  of  a  ship  of  the  16th  century.  The  date  of  their  erection  is  always 
marked  upon  them.  In  those  of  1565,  each  stonr  projects  over  the  one  below  it, 
and  all  are  embellished  with  confused  mixtures  of  medallions,  Pagan  deities,  war- 
riors, and  verses  from  the  Psalms.  The  electoral  palace  is  an  elegant  structure 
of  hewn  stone.  The  public  library  has  80,000  volumes.  The  environs  of  the 
oitjr  are  very  pleasant.  Population,  94,000.  Gottingen,  on  the  Leine,  is  famoua 
for  its  university,  which  has  one  of  the  best  libraries  in  Europe,  containing  more 
than  300,000  volumes.  The  town  stands  in  a  valley,  and  is  surrounded  with 
gardens.  Population,  10,900.  Emden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  is  the  chief  sea- 
port of  the  kingdom.  Its  commerce,  though  smaller  than  formerly,  is  still  very 
activ&  Population,  12,000.  Osnaburg,  on  a  branch  of  the  Ems,  is  a  considerable 
seaport,  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linen  called  Osnaburgs.  Popula- 
tion, 11,500.  Luneburg,  on  the  Ilmenau,  has  an  ancient  castle,  and  considerable 
trade  in  salt  and  lime.    Population,  11,800. 
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This  kingdom  »  bounded  north-ewt,  east,  «nd  K«*-f«»:^y  5!^!!!  bHa!!? 
bT  the  Late  of  Constance;  south-west,  west,  north-west,  and  north,  by  Badw. 
if  c^tal;llr?6So  *iua«  mii;..  and  1^6,780  iri«Wtants.  I»  «  ^'^•"^J  "^ 
ral  ridees  of  mountains.  Itiswateredby  the  Neekar  and  Dwinbe,  with  th«r  sew. 
S  h«r.tlm^  The  climate  is  mild  aid  healthful,  but  n  the  «'«»•  «^'««^^ 
Se  winters  are  severe.  The  soil  is  venr  fertUe.  The  miner^  are  «!«'.  «^P«^ 
iron,  cobalt,  sulphur,  coal,  limestone,  alabaster,  agate,  &c  Warm  baths  and  me- 
aTSrings  Le  numerius,-  and  those  of  Heilbron  »«  ^rtic-lai  J  ^f  ™?.'nd 

This  UDodom  produces  great  supplies  of  grain,  ohipfly  spelt,  for  70  ana 

wh«t  wSTaTcSltiTated.™**  rd  hemp  are  msed.  and  the  «»9»»»?"«  «* 

'  copied  with  Tines  which  produces  a  rich  and  wholesome  wine  called  Neckar. 

f  Ch^es^cu'C^  «tSnsivel,  in  some  parts,  for  »«?>"fe«'t»t?  ^VmsSS 

liquor  called  Kirschwasser.    Fruit-trees  are  4?" k!^ Vh  nf tLl^t/ bthe  feSS 

in  great  quantities.    A  singular,  yet  considerable  branch  "^ '"j.™^,' "  **  ?^'^| 

of  anailsl  millions  of  which  are  fattened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulm  during  tne 

aurmi^JS^toViennaandltriy.    The  manufactures  are  n^  numeral, 

but  some  cloth  ind  lace  are  made  in  a  few  of  the  towns ;  and  there  *»  many  large 

distUleries  and  oil-mills.    The  exports  are  catUe.  com,  wood,  tar,  potash,  salt,  oil, 

a  few  manufactured  goods,  wooden  clocks,  andtoys.  ,.«„-!.»-  «ftwn 

Wirtemberg  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.    The  JeP"'*"-?.,'"^l^!^™.ntr^ 

chunbers,  oiS  of  the  nobility,  and  the  other  electoral.    The  army  amounts  to 

19,500  men.    Revenue  about  $3,840,000  annualW.  5„J5ffi»B„d.  built,  but 

Stultgard,  the  capital,  is  situated  near  the  N«k".    J»  «  >'^ff«^^ 
contains  a  magnificent  royal  palace ;  an  academy  for  painting,  «"»'P;""'  »"" 
St^tnre^aree  opera-house  and  theatre.    It  fa  surrounded  by  a  wall,  flanked 

r^uCarrh^^Ks;^^^^^^^ 


GRAND  DUCHY  OJP  BADEN. 

THUi  territory  is  ^^i^^^X^ '^T^' ^^^^^  KiSS^'^S 
Hohenaollem?  »^i^J^J^^^t^  "nTyihlu  country  forms  the  eastern 
T^r ■"'I'Sl^t.lSSy  *e  S anVbornded  on  the^ean  by  the  Black 
f'«^  "mte  t^hM  the  w^te^  limit,  and  some  of  its  tributaries  pass 
Forest.  The  «»'"• '^'^If;  n«nube  rises  in  the  southern  part.  The  Lake  of 
through  this  country.    The  >^^t^  boundary.    The  aiil  U  good  and  vege- 

Constance  forms  »J^f/ **  "i°!?^Cr  and  ir<Z  and  quarries  o?  freestone  and 
tation  luxuriant.    There  are  mlnMotsiiwr  an      ^       H  ^^  g^^^ 

r£vea"lbaTBo"ti?ilSb:^l^«SB8hot,  an  of  them  spring  out 
ofrocksofalum,  salt,  and  sulphur.  ^^.        ^^^.  ^ut 

wiSsT.«enrXtr^°^^go•lrir ^^^  »*  the  sov^lgnty 

hereditary.    The  army  ainounts  to  ^MOO  ««": .         n  j,  one  of  the  finest  cities 
Carisrihe,  the  f-pital^  3  ^^^^J^^^Zen  torn  Zclle  in  the  centre, 
in  Germany.    A"  the  «wete  diverge  in  sttjighU^^^  ^ 

The  houses  are  regularly  built.  "^  P«*"«  p!Zlation.  20,500.  Mannheim, 
gardens  of  the  ?«»«>, «•'','"'.»« J^t'l*°^d  wiA  W  iUof  the  same  height 
^fj  «'!i'y!l:!!!;'!!^^^^»?n'en'a:"a?d  a  library  of  70.000  volumes, 
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A  hMge  of  boftto  here  crosses  the  Rhine.  PopulatioD,  91,000.  Heidelbergr,  on 
the  Neckar,  has  been  long  famoas  for  an  enormovs  tan  containing  800  hogsheads : 
it  is  now  empty.  Here  is  a  fine  stone  bridge  across  the  river.  Population,  13,430. 
Freibarg  has  a  large  Catholic  uniTersity  and  a  fine  Gothic  minster.  Population, 
li,90a  Baden  has  a  pleasant  neighbonrhood,  and  is  mach  visited  for  the  baths 
already  mentioned.  Population,  470a  Constance,  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  is 
sammaded  by  a  rich  wine  district.    Population,  6930. 


HESSIAN    STAT.es. 


Thc  Hessian  Statcs  comprise  the  Electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  the  Landgraviate  of  Hesse  Homborg.  They  are  ^ 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Mayne,  in  several  separate  portions,  liiese  | 
States  have  nominally  a  limited  government,  but  in  fact  arbitraiy,  and  are  much , 
less  iniproved  than  some  other  parts  of  Germany.  In  Hesse  Cassel,  only  the  oldest  1 
sons  of  clergymen,  and  the  sons  of  noblemen,  counsellors,  and  public  officers,  are ' 
allowed  to  receive  a  liberal  education.  More  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  to  the , 
instruction  of  the  people,  and  seminaries  have  been  established  here,  as  in  most 
parts  of  Germany,  for  the  education  of  teachers.  Agriculture  and  manufactares 
are  principally  in  a  low  state. 

Hbssb  Cassxl.  This  State  is  bounded  north-west  by  Prussia,  north-east  by 
Hanover,  east  by  Prussia,  Saxe  Weimar  and  Bavaria,  south  by  Bavaria  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  and  west  by  Hesse  Darmstadt.  It  contains  4353  s(juare  miles,  and  | 
731,550  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  Protestants.  It  is  mountamous,  and  inter-  - 
sected  by  fertile  vallevs :  many  parts  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  woods. ! 
The  rivers  are  the  Weser,  Mayne,  and  Lahn.  Gold,  sUver,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
alum,  vitriol,  sulphur,  coal,  marble,  and  alabaster,  are  found  here,  as  also  salt' 
springs  and  mineral  waters.    Mining  is  an  important  branch  of  industry. 

The  agricultural  productions  are  com,  fruit,  wine,  flax,  and  hemp.  There  are 
f(^w  manufactures  except  linen.  The  military  force  is  18,000  men ;  of  whom  3000 
are  in  regular  pay,  the  rest  are  only  called  out  during  part  of  the  year.  Hesse  no 
longer  carries  on  that  extensive  traffic  of  mercenary  troops  which  formerly  brought! 
in  large  sums  of  money,  and  rendered  the  Elector,  perhaps,  the  richest  individual  I 
in  Europe.  j 

Cassel,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  river  Fulda.  It  has  several  snlendid  public 
places  and  elegant  buildings  with  a  library  of  70,000  volumes.  Population,  31,100. 
Sm^kalden  is  famous  for  a  league  concluded  here  in  1531.  Population,  4474. 
Marburg  has  a  univerRity  and  a  library  of  70,000  volumes.  Inhabitants,  8000. 
Hanau  is  a  regular  aod  handsome  town  near  the  Mayne :  its  manufactures  are  ex- 
tensive.  Population  15,000.   Fulda,  noted  for  its  cathedral,  has  10,000  inhabitants. 

Hbssb  Dabhstaot.  This  Grand  Duchy  consists  of  two  distinct  territories 
lying  north  and  south  of  the  Mayne.  The  northern  part  is  bounded  north,  east, 
and  south  by  Hesse  Cassel,  south-west  by  Frankfort  and  Hesse  Homburg,  and  west 
by  Nassau  and  the  Prussian  provinces.  The  southern  part  is  bounded  north  by 
Frankfort  and  Hesse  Cassel,  east  by  Bavaria,  south  by  Baden,  and  west  by  the 
Prussian  provinces.  There  are  also  some  small  districts  inclosed  in  the  counties 
of  Waldeok  and  Nassau.  The  whole  superficial  extent  is  41 13  square  miles,  and 
the  population  793,130.  The  countiy  is  mountainous,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Rhine,  Mayne,  Nahe,  Neckar,  and  other  streams.  The  rearing  of  cattle  la  the 
chief  branch  of  husbandry :  the  agricultural  products  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
south  of  Germany.  The  army  amounts  to  8421  men.  The  prevailing  religion  is 
Lutheran. 

Darmstadt,  the  capital,  consists  of  two  towns,  the  Old  and  the  New,  both  of 
which  are  enclosed  with  walls.  The  modem  part  is  well  built ;  it  contains  a 
number  of  public  buildings,  and  a  library  of  120,000  volumes.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  is  a  remarkable  magnetic  rock.    Population,  83,000. 

Mentz  or  Mayence,  on  the  Rhine,  a  little  below  its  junction  with  the  Mayne, 
is  pleasantly  situated,  but  indifferently  built :  it  has  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
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Rhioe,  a  library  of  90,000  Tolames,  a  fine  miiseum  of  Roman  antiqaities,  and  a 
large  cathedral.  The  fortifications  are  of  great  strength  and  extent,  and  are  held 
by  the  diet  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  empire.     Population,  40,500. 

Worms  exhibits  only  the  ruins  of  its  former  state,  voA  is  almost  choked  with 
rubbish,  the  fruit  of  successive  desolating  wars.  It  has  still  the  remains  of  some 
fine  edifices,  and  a  ^ood  fruit  and  corn  market.  Population,  8500.  Ofienbaeh,  a 
thriving  little  town,  is  the  only  place  in  the  duchy  where  manufactares  flourish. 
Population,  7600. 

Hkssb  Homburo.  This  Landgraviate  consists  of  several  small  districts.  It 
contains  138  square  miles  and  33,400  inhabitants.  Hombarg,  the  chief  town,  has 
a  population  of  3000.    The  inhabitants  are  mosUy  Protestant. 


SAXON  STATES* 

Tbx  Saxok  States  comprise  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe  Weimar^  and  the 
Duchies  of  Saxe-Coburg^Gotiuty  Saxe-jStUenburgy  and  Saxt^MnningethHtiburg- 
hauten.  The  government  of  these  States  is  more  free  than  that  of  the  Hessian 
I  territories,  and  education  is  more  attended  to.  Agriculture  and  n^in^^  ^^  con* 
ducted  with  much  skill ;  and  manufactures  are  somewhat  advanced.  The  Prince 
of  Saxe  Weimar  is  distinguished  as  a  patron  of  learning,  and  is  the  most  liberal 
and  popular  of  all  the  German  princes,  and  was  the  first  of  them  to  five  his  sub- 
jects a  representative  constitution ;  and  every  degree  of  freedom  is  afiowed  to  the 
press  that  the  great  monarchs  will  permit. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxb  Wbimas  is  bounded  north  and  east  by  Prussia, 
Altenburg,  and  Reuss,  south  by  the  Schwartaanburg,  Prussian,  Cothen,  Meininp 
I  gen,  and  Bavarian  dominions,  uid  west  by  Hesse  Cassel.  It  contains  1490  sqaavs 
miles,  and  945,830  inhabitants.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Saale  and  Werra.  Grain, 
ffuit,  and  flax,  are  cultivated.  The  goTemment  is  a  oonstitttllonal  monaichy.  The 
army  consists  of  3164  men.    The  prevailing  religion  is  Lutheran. 

Weimar,  the  capital,  stands  in  a  fertile  valley  watered  by  the  Ihn.  The  ci^ 
has  a  high  literary  reputation,  and  has  been  partieularly  distmgoished  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  other  eminent  writers.  Weimar  has  a  public  library 
of  90,000  volumes,  besides  manuscripts,  a  drawing  academy,  and  a  theatre,  consi* 
dered  one  of  the  best  in  Germany.    Population,  11,319. 

Jena,  on  the  Saale,  stands  in  a  pleasant  spot  surrounded  by  hills ;  it  is  a  walled 
land  well-built  town,  with  large  suburbs,  and  contains  a  ducal  palace,  and  a  «ni- 
;  versity  which  is  the  chief  support  of  the  place.  Population,  5817.  Eisenach  lias 
I  oonsiderable  manufactures.    Population,  9335. 

Saxx-Coburo-Gotha  was  formed  some  time  since  by  the  union  of  the  branches 
of  Coburg  and  Gotha,  on  the  extinction  of  the  last-named  branch.  Gotha  has  for 
'  the  moat  part  a  level  surface,  with  a  moderately  fertile  soil.  The  cityof  Godia 
{eontains  13347  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  Germany.  The  palace 
of  Friedenstein  resembles  Windsor  Castle.  Saxe  Coburg  is  a  mountainous  terri- 
tory. It  has  good  pasturage,  and  some  valuable  mines.  Cobure,  the  capital,  has 
10,000  inhabitants.    It  is  conjointly  with  Gotha  the  residence  of  the  Duke. 

Some  of  the  members  of  this  little  State  have  risen  to  distinction  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  Leopold,  now  king  of  Belgium;  Albert,  the  husband  of  Queen 
Victoria ;  the  kin?  consort  of  Portugal ;  the  British  duchess  of  Kent ;  and  the 
wife  of  the  grand  duke  Constantine  of  Russia,  are  all  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

Saxb-Meiningbn-Hildbubobauscn,  on  the  Werra,  is  a  little  tract,  enriched  by 
mines  of  salt  at  Salzungen,  and  by  some  of  coal,  iron,  and  cobalt.  Its  principal 
towns  are  Meiningen  and  Hildburghausen,  with  about  5000  inhabitants  each. 

The  little  duchy  of  SAxc-ALTxiniinici  consists  of  two  detached  portions,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  territories  of  Saxe- Weimar  and  the  Keuss  princes.  ■ 
I  The  capital,  Altenburg,  is  a  considerable  town  with  13,700  inhabitants.  H 

Mbcklbhburo  is  a  territory  of  the  most  northerly  part  of  Germany,  north-mstl 

I  of  Hanover.    It  consists  to  a  great  extent  of  lake  and  forest;  and  the  cultivation! 
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is  compantiTely  rode ;  yet  a.T«rielj  of  gentle  hills  gives  it  a  pictaresqee  aspect 
It  is  divided  into  the  two  grand  duchies  of  Schwerin  and  Strehtx ;  the  former  is 
much  the  more  extensive,  and  Schwerin  is  the  capital.  It  has  a  handsome  palace, 
and  contains  a  population  of  12,000  souls.  Rostock  is  a  larger  town,  with  18,000 
inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Baltic,  and  exporting  grain  to  the  value  of  from 
150,000/.  to  200,000/.  Wismar,  on  the  Baltic,  has  a  good  harbour  and  considera- 
ble trade.    Population,  11,000. 

Mbcklbnburo  Strclitx  is  a  small  State.  It  consists  of  the  duchy  of  Starsard 
and  the  princinality  of  Ratzeburg.  Population,  in  1840,  89,528.  Its  capital.  New 
Strelits,  is  litue  more  than  a  large  village,  but  it  has  given  two  queens  to  Britain. 

The  Duchv  of  Brunswick  is  rather  a  productive  territory,  situated  partly  on  the 
declivities  of  the  Harts,  partly  on  the  plain  of  Saxony.  The  city  of  Brunswick 
is  larger  than  in  proportion  to  the  State,  containing  a  population  of  about  33,340. 
It  is  a  considerable  seat  of  the  inland  trade  of  Germany,  its  fairs  ranking  next  to 
those  of  Frankfort  and  Leipzig.  The  government  was  nearly  absolute  till  very 
lately,  when  the  people,  by  a  violent  change  of  dynasty,  effected  for  themselves  a 
representative  constitution.    Population,  269,000. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldbnburo  is  distinguished  by  the  high  rank  of  its  princes, 
connected  by  family  alliances  with  all  the  great  powers  of  the  north,  particularly 
Russia.  The  duke  has  j>osse88ions  in  different  parts  of  the  north  of  Germany ;  but 
the  main  part  of  them  is  situated  on  the  Weser,  to  the  west  of  Hanover ;  a  flat, 
marshy  district,  but  abounding  in  rich  pastures,  and  somewhat  resembling  Holland. 
The  capital,  Oldenburg,  has  5564  inhabitants.  Population,  264,678 ;  area,  2752 
square  miles ;  government,  absolute.    Army,  2829  men. 

Nassau  is  a  duchy  which,  by  the  union  of  the  territories  held  by  several  branches 
of  the  same  family,  has  attained  to  some  tolerable  magnitude.  Situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  Fianconia,  forming  a  hilly  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Mavne,  it  produces  those  valuable  wines,  Hockheim  or  Hook,  and  Blesehert, 
which  abtinguish  this  part  of  Germany :  it  does  not  contain,  however,  any  tovms 
ci  importance.  Wiesbaden,  the  capital,  much  visited  on  account  of  its  15  warm 
springs,  has  a  population  of  8000.  At  Niederselters,  two  million  bottles  are  an- 
nually filled  with  the  celebrated  Seltier  water.  Langensohwalbach  and  Schlan- 
fenbad  are  equallv  noted  for  their  mineral  springs;  and  Hockheim,  Rudesheim, 
ohannisberg,  and  Asmannshausen,  for  their  fine  wine.  Population,  387,570;  area, 
2164  square  miles ;  army,  3028  men. 

The  Duchies  of  Anhalt,  on  the  Elbe,  between  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  have 
a  population  of  136,000,  divided  between  the  three  branches  of  Destau^  Bernburg^ 
and  Oatiken,    The  fomily  is  ancient,  and  has  produced  some  men  of  eminence. 

Thb  Gkrman  Principalities  are  10  small  States,  most  of  which  are  oontiBuoas 
to,  or  enclosed  by  the  dominions  of  Prussia.  They  are  SthiwarUsbwrg'BudMadi^ 
Sehwarizburg'Sondenhaustn^  Beua^Grdiz,  Reui^Sehkitz^  Lippt'DdmoUk  Lifpt' 
Sehauenburgi  HohenzoUem'Sigmanngenj  HohenzoiUrrk'Heekingenf  WMtek,  and 
LeteA/mi/etfi. 

ScBWARTZBURo  bclongs  to  a  very  ancient  house,  and  is  divided  into  the  two 
branches  of  Schwarizburg-HttdoUtadi,  and  Sehwartzburg'Sonderthauaen^  contain- 
ing between  them  121,940  subjects,  of  which  the  first  has  66,130,  and  the  other 
55,810.  The  territories  are  detached  from  each  other,  and  about  35  miles  apart, 
Rudolstadt  being  very  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Saxon  States,  and  Sonders- 
hausen  entirely  enclosed  by  the  province  of  Prussian  Saxony.  The  territory  of 
Rbuss  is  divided  between  Rtm^breitz^  and  ReuwSehldtz^  the  elder  and  younger 
lines:  the  former  has  31,500  subjects,  and  the  latter,  which  is  subdivided  into 
the  several  branches  of  Reuss-Schleitz,  Renss-Lobenstein-Ebersdorf,  and  Reuse* 
Koestritz,  has  72,050.  'Phis  family  dates  its  origin  from  the  year  950.  Their 
principal  town  is  Gera,  called  in  Germany  Little  Leipzig,  on  account  of  its  trade, 
which  is  considerable.  Lippc-Dbtmold  and  Lipps-SciiAUiNBuao  are  situated 
to  the  south  of  Hanover ;  the  one  hilly  and  wooded,  the  other  flat  and  fertile.  I 
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a  fonner  prinee  of  Lippe-Schauenburgr  made  a  diatingniahed  figure  in  the  aerriee 
of  PortQgal.  Their  aabjecta  amount  to  155,020.  lliere  are  two  princea  of  Ho- 
BBNaoLLERN,  Sigmoringtn  and  Hechingen^  having  between  them  63,190  people. 
They  are  aituated  between  Baden  and  Wirtemberg.  Waldbck-Ptrmont,  com- 
posed of  two  hilly  counties  between  Hesse  and  Hanover,  derives  almost  its  sole 
miportance  from  the  mineral  baths  of  Pyrmont,  which  are  among  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Europe.    Population,  56,480 ;  area,  459  square  milea. 

LiBCBSTBNSTKiN  borders  on  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  It  contains  51  square 
miles,  and  6530  inhabitants.  Yadutz  is  the  capital.  The  government  is  consti- 
tutional, and  the  inhabitants  are  Catholica.  The  Lilliputian  lordship  of  Kmip- 
RAUSBN  waa  recognised  as  an  independent  State,  by  an  Act  of  the  diet,  in  18*26. 
It  ia  situated  within  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg.  Population,  2983 ; 
area,  17  square  miles. 

The  four  free  cities  of  Germany,  Hamburgh  Luheek^  Bremen^  and  FrankforU 
form  still  an  interesting  feature.  They  are  the  sole  remnant  of  Ae  Hanae  Towns 
and  imperial  cities ;  illustrious  confederacies,  which,  during  the  middle  ages,  acted 
a  most  conspicuous  part  in  European  affairs.  The  members  of  Uie  Congress  of 
Vienna,  though  little  friendly  to  any  thing  republican,  considered  these  so  fully 
eatabliahed,  and  so  venerable  by  antiquity,  that  they  sanctioned  them  as  a  part  of 
the  Germanic  body. 

Hamburg  ia  the  most  important  commercial  city  of  Germany.  It  forms  the 
commercial  emporium  of  Saxonv,  fiohemia,  and  other  fertile  and  industrious  regions 
watered  by  the  Elbe  and  its  tributaries.  The  commerce  of  this  city  waa  aunost 
annihilated  during  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  by  the  operation  of  the 
continental  system  of  Napoleon.  Since  that  time  she  haa  greatly  revived ;  though 
herprevious  losses,  and  tne  depression  generally  affecting  Uie  commercial  interests 
of  Europe,  have  prevented  her  from  regaining  all  her  former  importance.  In  1839, 
3833  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Hamburg.  About  3000  vessels  a  year  arrive  at 
Hamburg,  down  the  Elbe,  from  the  interior.  The  leading  articles  of  importation, 
in  the  same  year,  were  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  woollen,  cotton  twist,  raw  cotton,  and 
tea.  The  total  exportation  from  Britain  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  most  of  which  goes 
to  HambuTflr,  is  from  j&7,500,000,  to  J69,000,000  annually ;  from  the  United  States 
2,300,000  dollars.  The  manufacturea  of  Hamburg  are  varioua ;  the  most  eonside- 
lable  is  the  refinery  of  sugar,  which  has  somewhat  declined  in  iroportanoe  ainoe 
the  beginning  of  the  century. 

HambuTff  is  not  a  well-built  town ;  the  streets  being  in  general  narrow  and 
iriegular,  the  houses  constructed  of  brick  or  wood.  The  churches  of  St.  Michael*s  | 
and  St  Peter*s  have  elegant  spires,  and  the  new  exchange  is  handsome ;  but  there 
is  no  edifice  distinguished  for  its  splendour.  A  great  fire  occurred  here  May  5th, 
6th  and  7th,  1842,  which  consumed  more  than  20&  houses ;  the  property  destroyed 
amounted,  in  value,  to  $30,000,000 ;  40  persons  were  killed,  and  120  wounded. 
The  population  of  the  city  is  128,000;  that  of  the  whole  territory  153,500. 

LuBBCK,  as  a  Hanse  town,  rose  to  distinction  as  early  as  Hamburg,  and  poaaeased 
even  a  pre* eminence ;  the  maritime  law  by  which  the  concerns  of  that  great  con- 
federacy were  regulated  having  derived  its  name  from  this  city.  Its  situation, 
however,  within  ttie  Baltic,  andnot  commanding  the  navigation  of  any  great  river 
rendered  it  impossible  for  it  to  compete  with  the  hip^h  prosperity  to  which  Ham- 
burg has,  in  modem  times,  attained.  Its  commerce  is  impeued  by  the  small  depth 
of  water  in  the  Trave,  upon  which  it  is  situated,  and  which  obligee  veaaels  draw- 
ing more  than  ten  feet  to  stop  at  Travemunde.  Its  commerce  consists  in  the  ex- 
port of  the  grain  abundantly  produced  in  the  surrounding  countries ;  for  whose 
use  it  imports  wine,  colonial  produce,  and  manufactured  articlea.  Steamboats  pi  v 
on  the  Trave,  between  Lubecx  and  iSravemunde.  Lubeck,  for  an  old  town,  ia  well 
built  of  stone.    It  has  26,000  inhabitanta.    Population  of  the  State,  47,200. 

Brbmbn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  is  enriched  by  the  commerce  of  that 
important  river,  down  which  are  brought  the  productions  of  interior  Germany. 
The  city  ia  aituated  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  haa  42,000  inhabitanta.    Hie 
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old  town  consists  of  narrow  streets,  bordered  by  high  gloomy  hoases,  built  in  the 
fashion  of  the  middle  ages :  but  there  is  a  new  town,  in  a  much  more  elegant 
style.  The  government,  which  once  approached  to  an  oligarchy,  is  now  almost 
purely  democratic.  In  1837,  there  entered  Bremen  1699  vessels.  The  chief  inn 
ports  were  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  wine,  and  grain.  Area  of  the  State 
73  square  miles.    Population,  in  1638,  57,800. 

FRANxroRT  on  ike  3iayntt  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  stands  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mayne,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  trading  towns  in  Germany.  It 
has  two  annual  fairs,  in  March  and  September,  which  draw  hither  above  1500 
merchants  from  every  country  of  Europe.  The  chief  articles  of  traffic  are  cot- 
tons, woollens,  and  books.  The  city  was  once  strongly  fortified,  but  the  defences 
have  been  converted  into  public  walks.  The  buildings  are  indifferent  The 
whole  territory  of  Frankfort  comprises  113  square  miles,  and  64,570  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  belong  to  the  <n^.  The  government  is  republican,  and  the  in- 
habitants mostly  Protestants.    The  city,  in  1838,  contained  54,833  inhabiunts. 


SWITZERLAND. 

SwiTsifti«4in>  IS  a*  mountainous  territory  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  ooeapyiiig 
the  north  and  west  of  the  great  range  of  the  Alps  which  divides  France  and  Ger- 
many firom  Italy.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of  its  natural  features  and 
scenery,  and  fiir  the  freedom  of  its  political  institutions.  This  territory  Ibrms  a 
confederacy  composed  of  22  cantons,  each  of  which  is  an  independent  republic ; 
bat,  for  mutiud  security,  they  are  united  together,  and  governed  by  a  general  diet, 
and  are  known  as  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  or  Helvetic  Republic.  Switzerland 
is  bounded  north  by  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  and  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberff ; 
east  by  the  Austrian  province  of  Tyrol;  south  by  the  Sardinian  and  the  Lombarao 
Venetian  states,  and  west  by  France.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  200  miles ; 
its  breadth  from  north  to  soath,  190 ;  and  its  superficial  extent  has  been  estimated 
by  some  at  15^000  square  miles.  Two  distinct  ranges  of  mountains  tiavene  this 
reffion. 

The  chain  of  the  Jura  stretches  from  south-west  to  north-east  The  Alps  fbrai 
a  more  extensive  chain,  and  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  Jura,  with  numeroos 
branches  known  among  geographers  by  the  names  of  the  Pennine,  Lepontine, 
and  Rhgtian  Alp&  These  mountains  cover  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  ex- 
hibit inaccessible  peaks  covered  with  snow ;  eternal  and  boundless  wastes  of  ioe ; 
valleys  surrounded  by  immense  precipices ;  in  contrast  with  wooded  and  undu- 
lating slopes,  vine-clad  fields,  and  bri£(ht  patches  of  vegetation. 

Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  summit  in  Europe,  overlooks  the  vale  of  Chamooni  in 
Savov ;  a  district  not  comprised  within  the  political  limits  of  Switzerland,  but 
which  pertains  to  it  in  a  geographical  character.  This  mountain  is  15314  feet  in 
hevht:  it  is  capped  with  eternal  snow,  and  the  approach  to  the  top  is  so  full  of 
diiKsnlty  and  huard  that  it  has  never  been  ascended  except  in  four  at  five  in 
stances. 

The  Rhine  has  its  three  sources  in  the  Rhetian  Alps,  and,  pwsing  through  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  flows  to  the  westward  until  it  reaches  B^Ie.  The  Rhone  is 
ibrmed  Inr  difi^rent  streams  fh>m  Mounts  Grimsel  and  FVirca,  and  flows  into  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  The  Tesino  issues  from  Mount  Gries,  and  traverses  Lake  Mae- 
^re  in  Italy.  The  Inn  rises  in  the  Grisons,  runs  north-east,  and  subsequent 
joins  the  Duiube. 

The  Lake  of  Geneva,  called  also  Leman,  is  40  miles  long.  It  is  1290  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  greatest  depth  in  about  1000  feet  The  waters 
of  this  lake  are  beautifliHy  transparent,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  has  long  been 
celebrated  fbr  its  magnificence.  The  Lake  of  Constance  is  about  45  mueB  in 
lei^^  and  16  in  breadth.  The  Lake  Lugano  is  at  an  elevation  of  880  French 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  Lake  of  Lucerne  is  above  20  miles  in  length,  and  fhmi 
8  to  10  in  breadth :  its  greatest  depth  is  about  600  feet,  and  its  navigation  dan- 
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gerouB.  Among  the  numezous  other  lakes  are  those  of  Zuricbf  Neufchatel,  Tbaiit 
firientx,  Morat,  and  Biel. 

The  general  surface  of  Switzerland  exceeds,  in  rugged  sublimity*  any  other 
portion  of  Europe.  Nature  seems  here  to  have  formed  everything  on  her  grandest 
scale,  and  offers  the  most  striking  contrasts.  Icy  peaks  rise  mto  the  air  close 
[  upon  the  borders  of  fertile  valleys ;  luxuriant  corn-fields  are  surrounded  by  im- 
mense and  dreary  plains  of  ice ;  in  one  step  the  traveller  passes  trom  the  ever- 
lasting snow  to  the  fresheet  verdure,  or  from  glaciers  of  chilling  coldneai  to  val- 
leys m>m  whose  rocky  sides  the  sunbeams  are  reflected  with  almost  scorching 
power*  The  nature  of  the  country  presents  numerous  obstacles  to  ite  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  theyhave  been,  in  a  great  measure,  overcome  by  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  traces  of  the  plough  are  visible  on  the  sides  of  precipices 
apparently  inaccessible ;  and  spots  which  nature  seemed  to  have  doomed  to  eternal 
sterility,  are  crowned  with  vegetation.  The  produce  of  grain  is  generally  equal 
to  the  consumption ;  but  pasturage  is  the  chief  object  of  the  frnner. 

The  chief  manu&ctures  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  linen,  silk,  leather,  jew- 
elry-ware, and  particularly  watches.  Though  in  the  centre  of  Euro^  Switxer> 
land  is  much  restricted  in  its  commercial  intercourse  by  the  barriers  dT  the  Alps 
and  the  prohibitory  systems  of  the  neighbourinff  States.  The  chief  exports  are 
cattle,  ^eea  linen,  lace^  silks,  jewelry,  dus.  The  imports  are  principally  com, 
flax,  raw  silk,  cotton,  spices,  and  various  kinds  of  manufiLCtured  goods. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  has  not  been  ascertained  by  any  very  aceurate 
census,  but  is  estimated  at  3,188,009.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent  of 
the  different  cantons,  and  their  population,  according  to  an  estimate  formed  in 
1837: 


Otatoat.  Area  in  Si}.  MUet.      Popalation. 

Genera 100    58,666 

Vaud 1487    183,589 

Valait 3035    75,798 

Teeino 1134    113,933 

Berne 3635    407,913 

Lucerne 663    134,521 

Uri 646    13,519 

Schweitz 466    40,650 

Unterwalden 265    22,571 

Glams 392    39,348 

Zug 122    15,323 

Znrich ; 954    331,576 

FnhvLTg 805    91,145 

Soleuro 355    63,196 

Bade   338    65,434 

SehaffhauMn 169    31,135 

AppenaeU 170    50,876 

StGall 1108    158,853 

GriBons  3395    84,506 

Aariraa  or  ArsoTia 763    182,755 

Thurgan....: 353    84,124 

Neufchatel 350    58,616 


Otpitali. 

Geneva. 

Lauaanne. 

Sion. 

Lugano. 

Berne. 

Luceine. 

AltorC 

Schweitz. 

Stantz. 

GlaruB. 

Zug. 

Zurich. 

Friburg. 

Soleure. 

Basle. 

Bchaflhausen. 

Appenaell. 

St.6aU. 

Chur. 

Aorau. 

Constanee. 

Neufchatel. 


As  to  national  character,  the  Swiss  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  a  plain, 
honest,  brave,  and  simple  People,  among  whom  linger  the  last  remnants  of  antique 
and  primitive  manners.  Their  fond  attachment  to  their  native  country  is  con- 
spicuoas  even  amid  the  necessity  which  compels  them  to  abandon  it  and  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  neighbouring  powers*  It  is  observed  that  no  sooner  is  the 
Ranz  d€$  Faehes,  a  simple  mountain  air,  played  in  their  hearing,  than  the  hardy 
soldiers  melt  into  tears.  An  ardent  love  of  liberty,  ever  since  the  grand  epoch 
of  their  liberation,  has  distinguished  the  Swiss  nation* 

The  religion  of  Switzerland  is  divided  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic* 
Schweitz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Friburg,  Soleure,  Valais,  and  Tesino, 
are  Catholic :  St.  Gall,  Appenzell,  Aargau,  and  Grisons,  are  mixed.    The  others 
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may  be  ranked  as  Proteatant;  thoogh  even  in  Genera  there  are  15,000  Catholics. 
The  Proteatant  chnrehea  were  at  fint  atrictly  Galyinistie,  both  as  to  doctrine  and 
diacipline ;  bat  the  Genevan  church  haa  in  a  great  meaanre  renoonced  the  teneu 
of  thia  aehool  of  theology.  The  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  how-  * 
ever,  still  prevails  throughout  Protestant  Switzerland.  The  Catholic  reli^on  ex- 
hibits this  peculiar  feature,  that,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  combined  with  high 
monarchical  principles,  it  is  established  among  the  most  purely  democratic  of  the 
Swias  republics.  The  Protestant  cantons,  however,  are  observed  to  be  decidedly 
the  most  floarishing  and  industrious. 

Learning,  though  not  very  greneral  in  Switzeriand,  has  been  cultivated  with 
great  ardour  at  Geneva  and  Zurich.  Elementary  knowledge  is  generally  diffused ; 
and  in  Zurich  and  Aargau  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  some  years  ago,  were 
to  the  population  of  those  countries  aa  one  to  &Ye,  Parents  are  reauired  to  educate 
their  children  from  the  age  of  five  to  that  of  eight ;  and,  in  case  or  neglect,  may  be 
punished  by  fine  and  even  imprisonment.  The  habits  of  the  people  are  substan- 
tially German,  but  modified,  in  the  western  cantons,  by  their  vicinity  to  France. 

The  Hdvetic  diet  consists  of  deputies  from  the  different  cantons,  which  meet 
once  a  year.  This  aasembly  takes  cognizance  of  everything  that  concerns  the 
foreign  relatione  and  the  general  defence  of  the  country.  The  army  of  the  con- 
federacy is  formed  of  contingents,  which  each  canton,  in  proportion  to  its  number, 
is  obliged  to  fumish«  It  now  amounta  to  64,000  men ;  but  is  more  properiy  a  j 
militia  force  than  a  standing  army.  Many  of  the  Swiss  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  serving  foreign  princes  as  stipendiary  soldiers ;  and  hence,  though  at 
tached  to  liberty  themselves,  form,  in  many  cases,  the  main  instrument  in  support- 
ing the  arbitrary  power  of  foreign  princes. 

Recently,  aome  of  the  Proteatant  and  Catholic  cantons  have  been  at  variance 
principally  on  account  of  the  employment  of  Jesuits  as  teachers  by  the  latter ;  and 
oloodshea  haa  been  the  result  A  corps  of  5000  men  from  Basle  and  Berne  at- 
tacked Lucerne ;  but  were  repulsed  with  the  loas  of  three-fourths  of  their  number. 
Recent  accounta  state  that  the  Diet  is  employed  in  restoring  peace. 

Berne  is  usually  considered  as  the  capital  of  Switzerland,  but  this  is  rather 
nominally  than  politically.  It  is  nleasandj  situated  on  the  Aar,  and  is  a  large 
handaome  town,  partly  fortified,  and  containing  a  beautiful  cathedral,  a  college,  an 
arsenal,  and  several  other  public  edifices.  Population,  20,500.  Basle,  one  of  the 
lar^st  trading  towns  in  the  confederacy,  is  situated  on  the  Rhine,  by  which  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  united  by  a  bridge.  It  haa  a  library  of  53,000  volumes, 
and  is  the  seat  or  a  university  founded  in  1459.  Population,  94,321.  Geneva 
stands  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  is  divided  by  the 
Rhone  into  two  parts.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  cutlery,  fire- 
arms, printing-types,  &c.,  and  particularly  watches,  mostly  of  gold,  .of  which 
70,000  are  made  annually.  Population,  20,000.  The  noted  John  Calvin  resided 
in  Geneva  during  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  Zurich  stands  on  the  lake  of 
the  same  name,  upon  both  sides  of  the  river  Limmath.  It  is  distinguished  for  its 
colleg[e  and  public  library,  and  has  flourishing  manufactures  of  muslins,  cottons, 
and  silk  handkerchiefs.  Population,  11,536.  Lausanne  is  delightfully  situated 
on  three  eminences  a  mile  north  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  It  contains  a  Gothic 
cathedral  of  considerable  magnificencd.  Population,  14,126.  Lucerne,  on  the  lake 
of  the  sam&name,  occupies  a  gentle  eminence,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and 
towera.  Among  its  curiosities  is  the  model  of  Switzerland,  executed  in  relief  by 
the  late  General  Pfyfler.    Population,  7000. 


ITALY. 

Italy  is  an  extensive  region  in  the  south  of  Europe :  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  as  to  soil  and  climate,  and  noted  as  the  theatre  of  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  history.  It  is  now  in  a  state  of  decline,  but  is  filled  | 
with  grand  monumenta  and  scenes,  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  lofty  recol- 1 
lections.  This  portion  of  the  European  continent  forms  a  large  peninsula,  bounded 
^-^  the  north  by  Germany  and  Switzerland,  eaat,  by  part  of  Austria  and  the-Adri- 
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atie  Sea,  south  and  aouth-weati  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  west,  in  the 
northem  parts,  by  France :  its  length  is  estimated  at  700  miles ;  its  breadth  is 
very  uneqaal ;  on  the  north,  along  the  Alps,  about  350 ;  in  the  central  parts,  about 
IM ;  and  at  Uie  extremity  of  Calabria,  only  75  miles.  The  whole  extent  may  be 
reckoned  at  127,000  square  miles,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

The  surfiice  oif  Italy  is  the  most  finely  diversified  of  any  country  in  the  world ; 
it  has  the  loftiest  mountains  and  the  most  beautiful  plains  in  Europe.  The  Alps 
extend  along  the  whole  of  her  northern  firontier,  and  some  of  their  proudest  pin* 
nacles.  Mount  Blanc,  St  Bernard,  &a,  are  within  the  Italian  territory,  and  their 
white  summits  are  seen  amid  the  clouds  in  continuous  grandeur,  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  The  Appenines  are  a  chain  purely  Italian, 
ranging  through  the  peninsula  firom  north  to  south ;  it  does  not  aspire  to  the  ^wiul 
height,  or  wrap  itself  in  the  perpetual  mows  of  the  Alp&  Its  highest  pinnacles 
do  not  rise  much  above  0500  feet 

The  plains  of  Italy  are  as  remarkable  for  their  extreme  beaufy  as  the  mountains 
for  their  grandeur.  The  most  extensive  is  that  of  Lombardy,  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Appenines,  which,  being  profiisely  watered,  highly  cultivated,  and  under 
a  genial  climate,  is  perhaps  the  richest  and  roost  productive  region  in  Europe. 

The  rivers  of  Italy  scarcely  correspond  to  their  fame,  or  to  the  lofty  aiftd  classic 
recollections  attached  to  their  names.  The  Po,  with  its  branches  in  the  north,  is 
the  most  prominent,  and  flo^  into  the  Adriatic,  after  a  course  of  about  400  miles. 
The  others  in  the  same  region  are  much  smaller  in  their  length  of  course:  they 
are  the  Piave,  Brenta,  Adige,  and  the  Ama  The  well-known  Tiber,  Pescara, 
Garigliano,  and  Ombrone,  are  in  the  centre ;  and  the  Vottumo,  Ofanto,  Brandana, 
and  Sele,  in  the  south.  The  lakes  are  the  Maggpore,  Gomo,  and  Garda,  in  Lom- 
bardy, with  Perugia  and  Bolsano,  in  the  States  S  the  Church,  together  with  C^ 
lano,  in  Naples. 

Italy  is  chiefly  divided  among  five  potentates.  The  Empeicr  of  Austria,  who 
holds  Lombardy  and  Venice,  to  which  may  be  added  Parma  and  Piacenza,  the 
appanage  of  Maria  Louisa ;  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who  has  Piedmont,  Savoy  and 
Genoa;  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany;  the  Pope,  temporal  ruler  of  the  Stales  of 
the  Church ;  the  Kingr  of  Naples  and  Sicily ;  beside  these,  the  Duchies  of  Modena 
and  Lucca,  the  Principality  of  Monaco,  and  the  Republic  of  San  Marino,  form 
separate,  though  they  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  independent  Statea« 

The  area  in  square  miles,  and  the  population  of  the  several  Italian  States,  are 
as  follows : 


Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom 

Sardinia. 

Tuscany 

Sutes  of  the  Church 

Naples  or  the  Two  Sicilies  . .  • 

Parma    

Modena 

Lucca 

San  Marino 

Monaco 


Total 133,353 


Bi|.Mil«i. 

'  PopQlatioB. 

Oapitali* 

18,534  ... 

..  4,707,630  ... 

..  Milan. 

39,534  ... 

..  4,650,368  .. 

, .  •  Turin. 

8,759  ... 

..  1,481,079  .. 

...  Florence. 

17,573  ... 

..  3,733,636  ... 

...  Rome. 

43,053  ... 

..  7,956,935  ... 

. ..  Naples. 

3,350  ... 

..      465,673  ... 

>..  Parma. 

3,145  .... 

..      403,000  .. 

. ..  Modena. 

434  ... 

..      165,748  ... 

. . .  Lncca. 

33  ... 

7,600  ... 

..  San  Marino. 

50  ... 

7,000  ... 

. .  Monaco. 

33,577,459 


The  Italians  are  descended  from  difierent  nations,  which  at  various  times  over^ 
ran  Italy,  though  they  are  now  blended  into  one  race.  A  few  Greeks  live  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  there  are  Germans  in  Lombardy,  Venice,  &c.,  and  Jews 
scattered  over  the  country ;  but  there  are  not  nrobabl^f  300,000  inhabitants  who 
are  not  Italians.  The  Italians  are  distin^ishea  for  their  animated  and  expressive 
countenances,  and  they  have  very  brilliant  eyes.  They  are  generally  of  dark 
complexions,  well-formed  and  active.  The  women  have  black  or  auburn  hair,  and 
most  of  the  requisites  for  beauty.  Among  the  inhabitants  are  many  cripples  and 
deformed :  for  the  poor  in  Italy  suffer  many  hardships  and  privations :  but  among 
the  lowest  class,  and  especially  at  Naples,  the  human  form  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
perfection,  and  the  half-clad  laazaroni  are  the  best  models  for  a  sculptor. 
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In  all  the  States  of  Italy  there  are  the  usual  grades  of  European  nobility ;  and 
the  individuab  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  3ie  same  class  in  Any  other  coun- 
try. In  some  of  the  States  of  Italy  all  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  their  sooa, 
bear  the  original  title.  Of  course  numbers  are  indigent;  and  many  of  them  are 
known  to  sdicit  charity. 

None  of  the  higha  class  in  the  Roman  State,  and  few  in  all  Italy,  live  in  the 
country.  All  dwell  in  cities,  and  the  peasants  are  deprived  of  the  advantage 
which  ia  always  derived  from  the  residence  of  the  lanaed  proprietors.  All  the 
operations  of  agriculture  are  imperfect,  and  all  the  implements  rude.  The  very 
wine  and  oil,  are  often  spoiled  fnm  want  of  skill  Agriculture  is  not  the  road  to 
wealth;  it  is  hardly  a  means  of  support;  and  the  peasants  are  generally  beggara 
Rome,  Naples,  and  the  towns  of  the  south,  are  infested  with  mendicants,  whose 
distress  is  not  always  assumed,  for  in  this  country  of  fertility,  many  are  without 
food. 

The  written  language  of  Italy  is  uniform,  though  there  are  various  dialects 
spoken  in  different  districts,  and  in  Savoy  the  mare  general  language  is  the 
French.  The  Italian  is  founded  on  the  Latin,  which  it  nearly  resembles,  and  is 
so  sweet  and  liquid  that  it  is  consecrated  to  music  in  all  European  countries ;  yet 
though  soft  to  a  great  degree,  it  is  distinguished  for  force.  The  language  is 
spoken  with  the  most  purity  at  Rome,  Sienna,  and  Florence ;  but  the  Venetian  dia- 
lect is  the  most  musicaL 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  established  throughont  Italy,  and  nowhere  elae 
has  it  so  many  splendid  accessories,  addressed  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination. 
There  are  Protestant  communities  in  Piedmont,  which  however  are  mneh  restricted, 
though  generally  the  Italians  are  not  intolerant,  and  Protestants,  Greeks,  and 
Mussulmans,  may  approach  the  Pope  himselC  The  English  at  Rome  have  on  the 
great  festivals  of  the  church  a  conspicuous  place  assigned  them. 

In  liteiature  and  science  the  worid  is  deeply  indebted  to  Italy :  first,  for  the 
classical  works  which  she  produced  during  her  Augustan  age,  and  then  for  the 
brilliant  revival  of  literature  under  her  auspices,  after  a  long  night  of  ignoiance. 
In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  she  could  Iraast  of  poets  and 
historians  unrivalled  amongst  those  of  any  age  or  country ;  and  although  her  lite- 
rary greatness  has  suffered  some  decay,  she  has  not  ceased  to  produce,  feom  time 
to  time,  men  eminent  in  the  various  departments  of  learning.  The  literary  col- 
lections of  Uiis  region  are  of  singular  value.  The  library  of  the  Vatican,  if  not 
the  most  extensive,  is  probably  the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  The  number  of 
volumes  contained  in  it  is  estimated  at  about  600,000,  and  the  manuscripts,  the 
most  curious  and  valuable  part,  at  60,000.  The  libraries  of  Florence,  Bologna, 
and  Milan,  though  secondary  to  the  former,  contain,  however,  a  rich  store  of  an- 
cient mannecripts  and  early  printed  works,  formed  bv  the  munificent  princes  who 
ooce  reigned  over  these  cities.  The  fine  arts,  in  Italy,  have  attained  a  splendour 
quite  unrivalled  in  any  modem  country,  and  have  ever  flourished  in  that  region 
as  their  chosen  and  peculiar  soil. 

Painting,  in  the  sijcteenth  century,  and  in  the  Roman  and  Florentine  schools, 
reached  a  height  of  perfection  unequalled  perhaps  even  in  ancient  times,  in  all 
the  qualities  of  form,  design,  and  expression,  which  constitute  the  highest  excel- 
lence of  the  art :  no  names  can  jret  rival  those  of  Michael  Angelo  uid  Raphael. 
The  sculpture  of  Italy,  even  during  its  happy  stages,  did  not  equal  that  of  the 
ancient  schools.  In  the  present  age,  however,  tne  genius  of  Canova  has  burst 
forth  with  a  brilliancy  which  has  enabled  modem  times,  in  this  art,  almost  to  rival 
antiquity.  In  architecture  also,  this  country  has  no  modern  rival.  Though  some 
of  the  northern  nations  may  have  erected  more  huge  and  costly  stractures,  none 
of  them  displajr  the  same  high,  pure,  and  classical  taste. 

The  collections  of  art,  in  Italy,  are  of  a  splendour  surpassing  even  that  which 
might  be  inferred  from  the  great  works  produced  by  its  artists.  Of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  ancients,  which  were  either  saved  from  the  desolation  of  the  eastern 
empire,  or  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  temples  and  palaces,  by  for  the  greater  part 
were  either  found  here,  or  brought  into  the  country ;  and  thus  it  became  the  grand 
depository  alike  of  ancient  and  modem  art. 
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fai  music,  tku  fegiai  has  bouted  a  timikr  pre-eminenoe ;  Bud  for  a  long  period, 
ail  the  firreat  oompoeera  in  the  higheat  style  of  art  were  ezcltuively  Italians.  Of 
late,  however,  Germany  has  come  forward  as  a  powerfol  rival,  and  has  produced 
several  eonposefs  of  the  fint  class.  Yet  Italy  seems  still  to  bo  regarded  as  the 
chief  home  of  the  musical  art:  hither  all  the  students  repahr,  and  its  vocal  per^ 
fonoMe  are  considered  over  all  Europe  as  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country. 


SARDINIA. 

Tbb  Sardinian  States  are  of  a  very  dissimilar  character,  bat  united  by  political 
circumstances  under  one  government.  The  kingdom  coosists  of  four  distinct 
parts ;  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Savoy,  and  the  Island  of  Sardinia ;  of  which  the  popu* 
iatton,  in  1838,  was,  of  Savoy,  564,137:  Piedmont,  3,886,610;  Genoa,  674,988; 
Sardinia,  524,633 ;  total,  4,650,368. 

The  first  three  divisions,  constituting  the  continental  part  of  the  kingdom,  are 
bcwnded  by  Switzerland  on  the  north,  by  Austrian  Italy  and  the  duchy  of  Parma 
on  the  east,  by  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  on  the  south,  and  by  France  on  the  west  It 
extends  from  48^  44'  to  46o  20'  N.  lat,  and  firom  5^  40'  to  10<>  £.  loo.,  being  200 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  135  in  breadth. 

The  Islaiid  of  Sardinia  lies  to  the  south  of  Corsica,  and  is  separated  from  it  fay 
a  narrow  strait  It  extends  from  38^  60'  to  41^  14'  N.  lat  It  is  162  mildh  in 
length,  and  70  in  mean  breadth.  The  continental  dominkms  contain  10,725  square 
miles,  and  the  bland  9600:  total,  20,534. 

Continental  Sardinia  is  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines, 
which  gives  it  an  inref^ular  surface,  and  renders  the  scenery  more  sumune,  and 
the  climate  colder,  than  m  southern  Italy.  On  the  east,  it  descends  gradually  into 
the  beautifiil  plains  which  form  the  baain  of  the  Pa  In  Piedmont,  the  soil  is  very 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  plains  produce  rice,  maixe,  and  other  grains,  and 
the  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards  and  olive-yards.  The  pastures  are  yery  rich, 
and  gnaing  is  an  important  branch  of  their  husbandry.  Savoy  is  a  rugged  pro- 
vince, resembling  Switzerland  in  its  character,  and  lying  among  the  loftiest  of 
the  Aips  near  Mount  Blanc  and  Mount  Cenis.  The  irregularity  of  the  surface 
renders  cultivation  very  difficult,  and  it  is  naturally  one  of  the  poorest  countries 
in  Europe.  The  Savoyards  are  but  iXKirly  instructed;  but  their  industry,  fru- 
gality, and  sobriety,  enable  them  to  gain  a  comfortable  subsistence.  The  moun- 
tainous parts  give  rise  to  a  great  number  of  small  streams,  which  unite  to  form 
the  Poi  Tlie  Rhone  forms  part  of  the  north-western  boundary,  and  receives  the 
most  of  those  rising  on  the  northern  and  western  slope  of  the  mountains.  The 
Var  forms  the  boundary  between  Nice  and  France,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  Lake  of  Ueneva  borders  this  territory  on  the  north,  and  Lago  Mag^ 
giore  on  the  north-east    There  are  many  smaller  lakes. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  this  country  is  the  road  over  Mount 
Cenis  in  Savoy.  It  was  begun  by  Bonaparte,  in  1803,  and  was  completed  at  a 
cost  of  TyMOfOOO  francs.  It  ia  cut  throuffh  the  solid  rock,  and  is  furnished  with 
26  houses  of  refuge  in  the  most  elevated  and  exposed  parts,  so  that  the  road  is 
safe  even  in  whiter:  these  houses  are  provided  with  bells,  which,  during  fogs, 
are  rung  from  time  to  time  to  direct  tne  traveller  from  one  refuge  to  another. 
Between  France  and  Savoy  is  another  road  called  Le$  echeUes ;  nearly  two  miles 
of  it  consist  of  a  gallery  or  tunnel  through  a  solid  rock  of  limestone.  This  road 
waa  be^n  by  Napoleon,  but  was  finished  by  the  Sardinian  government  ^ 

Sardinia  has  considerable  commerce ;  in  1835  the  imports  amounted,  in  value, 
to  $34,000,000 ;  and  the  exports  to  about  $17,000,000.  The  principal  articles  of 
exportation  are  silk,  rice,  and  oil.  The  Island  of  Sardinia  supplies  the  con- 
tinental States  with  salt,  and  some  grain  and  vegetables.  There  are  manufactures 
of  silk  at  Genoa,  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000  to  1,400,000  dollars  annually.  This 
city  also  manufactures  paper,  soap,  chocolate,  macaroni,  &c.  In  Piedmont  are 
some  manufactures  of  silk.    Nice  produces  perfumes  and  scented  waters.    There 
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are  some  smelting  farnaces  in  Piedmont  and  Saroy.  The  taonyfisheries  of  the 
Island  of  Sardinia  are  said  to  prod  ace  1,000,000  francs  a  year.  The  coral  fishery 
is  also  a  considerable  scarce  of  revenae. 

The  king  of  Sardinia  is  an  absolate  hereditarjr  monarch.  The  jrovemment  is 
directed  by  a  Supreme  Council  of  State,  a  Council  of  Finances,  a  Coanetl  of  60- 
Temment,  the  Council  of  Savoy,  the  Senate  of  Turin,  the  Council  of  Nice,  and 
the  Council  of  Genoa.  Justice  is  administered  by  the  nobles.  The  army  consists 
of  22,000  men,  and  the  nayy,  of  2  ships  of  54  guns,  and  6  or  8  smaller  yessels. 

Public  instniction  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  Jesuits.  63rmii»- 
sia  and  ^igh-schools  eidst  in  most  of  the  large  towns,  but  little  excent  Latin 
and  scholastic  theology  are  taught  in  them.  The  universities,  of  which  toere  are 
none  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Turin  and  Genoa,  are  very  insignificant  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  not  5  individuals  in  100,  who  can  read,  write,  and 
cipher.  The  censorship  is  severe.  •  Few  foreign  books,  and  hardly  any  pamphlets 
or  newspapers,  are  allowed  to  enter  the  kingdom. 

The  island  of  Sardinia  is  one  of  the  least  valuable  portions  of  the  kingdom, 
though  possessed  of  advantages  which  should  render  it  very  much  the  reverse. 
Few  regions  exceed  it  in  natural  fertility ;  the  surface  is  finely  variegated  with 
gentle  hills,  which  only  along  the  western  coast  assume  the  character  of  moan- 
tains.  Grain,  notwithstanding  the  most  wretched  cultivation,  affords  a  surplos  for 
export  The  wines  are  reckoned  equal  to  those  of  Spain,  and  the  olives  to  those 
of  Genoa  and  Provence.  The  salt-works  and  the  tunny-fishery  are  very  important 
objects ;  and  the  situation  of  Sardinia,  in  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
with  a  number  of  fine  harbours,  might  afford  the  opportunity  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce. Yet  the  population  is  in  the  most  uncultivated  and  savage  state,  perhaps, 
of  any  in  Europe.  The  peasantry  in  the  interior  are  clothed,  in  a  great  measure, 
in  shaggy  goat  or  sheep-skins ;  they  subsist  chiefly  by  the  produce  of  their  flocks, 
and  by  hunting ;  and  go  constantly  armed,  for  their  own  defence,  against  the  no- 
raerous  and  desperate  banditti,  by  whom  the  mountains  are  infested.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  in  a  wild  state.  The  Sardinian 
? government  is  making  exertions  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  island,  by  the 
brmation  of  roads,  &c.  Cagliari  and  Sassari  are  the  chief  towns ;  the  former  has 
26,000  inhabitants ;  it  is  crowded  and  ill  built :  the  latter,  with  24,406  inhabitants, 
is  more  elegant  Oristagno  or  Oristano  flourishes  by  the  tunny  fishery,  the  manu- 
facture pf  salt,  and  by  the  culture  of  wine  in  its  neighbourhood.    Population,  5781. 

Turin,  in  Piedmont,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Po,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  beautifur  hills.  It  is  the  most  regularly  built 
of  all  the  Italian  cities,  with  broad,  straight,  and  clean  streets,  and  is  admired  for 
the  symmetry  of  its  squares,  the  splendour  of  its  hotels,  and  the  general  elegance 
of  its  houses.  It  has  4  splendid  gates,  adorned  with  pillars  and  cased  with  mar- 
ble; 110  churches,  a  universitv,  and  many  fine  palaces.  The  royal  palace  is 
spacious,  and  surrounded  with  delightful  gardens.  The  outward  view  of  the  city 
is  very  imposing,  and  it  has  no  mean  suburbs  or  mouldering  walls.  Popul^ 
tion,  in  1838,  104,078;  including  the  immediate  territory  and  garrison,  1523,892. 

^  Genoa  stands  on  the  shore  of  a  broad  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  This 
city  spreads  over  a  wide  semicircular  tract  of  rocks  and  decuvities,  and  the  aspect 
of  its*  white  buildings  ascending  in  regular  progression  from  the  sea,  is  highly 
magnificent  The  interior  consists  of  streets,  or  rather,  lanes,  8  or  10  feet  wide, 
between  immensely  high  palaces.  When  you  look  up,  their  cornices  appear 
almost  to  touch  across  the  street,  leaving  a  strip  of  blue  sky  between.  Two  of 
the  streets  only  are  accessible  to  carriages.  The  Strada  Balbi  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  streets  in  the  world,  and  is  full  of  splendid  palaces.  Genoa  has  a 
public  library  of  50,000  volumes,  and  a  universiw.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe,  and  it  has- a  considerable  trade.    Population,  115,257. 

Nice  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Grenoa,  and  has  a  good  artificial  har- 
bour. The  mildness  of  its  climate  draws  many  invalids  to  this  quarter.  Popula- 
tion, 33,811.  Chamberry,  the  chief  town  of  Savoy,  occupies  a  charming  spot 
surrounded  by  gentle  eminences  covered  with  vineyards,  pastures,  and  wood,  bnt 
it  is  not  a  well-built  place.    Population,  13,000,    Alessandrina,  on  the  Tanaro, 
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branch  of  the  Po,  is  the  strongest  place  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  well  built,  with 
broad  and  handsome  streets.  Population,  36,000.  Other  towns,  Asti,  23,000 ; 
Coni,  10,000 ;  Mondovi,  15,931 ;  Vercelli,  18,363 ;  Novarra,  18,524. 

PRINCIPALITY  OF  MONACO. 

This  little  State,  comprising  7000  inhabitants,  on  50  square  miles,  is  situated 
within  the  Sardinian  territory.    The  capital  is  Monaco,  a  yiUage  with  1300  in*  I 
habitants.    The  principsdity  of  Monaco  is  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia.    Mentoie,  the  largest  town,  has  a  population  of  3000.  ' 


THE  LOMBARDaVENETIAN  KINGDOM. 

AvfiTBiAN  Italy,  or  the  LoiUARDo-VKNniAH  Kingdom,  consists  of  the  great 
plain  of  the  Po,  bordered,  on  one  side,  by  the  highest  rangeb  of  the  Alps,  on  the 
other  by  those  of  the  Appenines.  It  has  not  the  classic  sites  and  monuments  of 
Rome,  nor  the  brilliant  skies  of  Naples;  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  on  the 
globe  a  territory  of  the  same  extent  equally  fine.  The  luxuriant  fertility  of  this 
vast  plain,  the  grand,  almost  magic,  landscapes  presented  by  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  lakes  which  spread  at  their  feet ;  the  fine  shores  of  the  Adri- 
atic— unite  in  making  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  regions  in  Europe.  It  is  an 
aggregate  of  several  portions  that  were  politically  very  distuict 

This  kingdom  occupies  the  eastern  part  of  Nor&iem  Italy.  They  consist  of  two 
divisions:  tiie  Republic  of  Venice  in  the  east,  and  Lombardy  in  the  west.  They 
are  bounded  north  bv  the  Tyrol  and  Carinthia;  east  by  Istria,  Camiola,  and  the 
Adriatic ;  south  hj  the  States  of  the  Church,  Modena,  and  Parma ;  and  west  by 
the  Sardinian  dominions.  It  extends  from  45^  to  47^  N.  lat ;  and  firom  9^  to  14° 
E.  Ion.  Their  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  220  miles,  and  their  breadth 
140  miles.  It  contains  18,534  square  miles.  Population,  4,707,680.  The  Po 
washes  the  southern  limit  of  this  territory.  This  river,  denominated  the  Prince 
of  the  Italian  streams,  rises  in  the  western  Alps,  on  the  confines  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  passes  easterly  through  the  Sardinian  States.  The  sand  and  gravel 
washed  down  firom  the  mountains,  have  raised  its  bed  in  modem  times  to  such  an 
elevation,  that  in  some  places,  banks  30  feet  high  are  necessary  to  preserve  the 
country  fh)m  inundation.  The  Adige  rises  in  the  Alps  of  Tyrol,  and  flowing  south, 
enters  this  territory,  after  which  it  turns  to  the  east,  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic ; 
it  is  200  miles  in  length.  The  Piave  and  several  other  small  streams  from  the 
north  flow  into  the  Am'iatic  Sea.  Lake  Maggiore  extends  along  the  base  of  the 
Alps  27  miles:  it  is  3  miles  in  width,  and  1800  feet  deep.  Its  is^ores  abound 
with  Alpine  beauties.  East  of  this  is  the  Lake  of  Como,  ^  miles  in  length,  and 
still  fiirther  east,  the  Lake  of  Garda :  it  is  30  miles  long,  and  8  miles  wide.  There 
are  several  other  smaller  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood.  All  of  them  flow  into  the 
Po,  and  are  highly  beautiful.  The  climate  of  this  region  is  delightful,  yet  the 
winter  has  some  features  of  Alpine  severity.  The  heats  of  summer  are  mitigated 
hy  the  cool  breezes  from  the  Alps. 

Lombardy  is  a  level  country,  and  consists  entirely  of  an  alluvial  plain  with  one 
of  the  richest  soils  in  the  world.  Near  the  mountains,  gravel  is  mixed  with  the' 
earth,  but  almost  the  whole  tract  is  composed  of  a  deep  black  mould.  The  irri- 
gation applied  to  the  lands  in  Lombardy  is  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  The 
mountains  which  border  the  country  affi>ra  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water.  The 
meadows  yield  six  crops  of  hay  in  a  year.  Rice  is  cultivated  m  some  parts.  The 
min  and  ordinary  fruits  are  ripe  in  June  or  July,  and  the  vintage  takes  place  in 
Octdier.  The  bee  and  the  silkworm  receive  much  attention,  but  the  dairy  is  the 
main  occupation  of  the  farmer.    The  fields  are  separated  by  rows  of  poplars. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  silk,  glass,  and  hardware.  At  Venice  and  Murano 
beautiful  mirrors  are  made.  Hardware  and  fire-arms  are  made  at  Brescia.  Jew- 
elry and  plate  are  wrought  at  Milan  and  Venice.    There  are  some  manufiu^tures 
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of  woollep,  masical  instraments,  cbinat  carpeto,  paper«  vtifioial  flowem,  perfnnies, 
Tennicelli,  macaronii  glass  beads,  &e.  Venioe  has  beeo  made  a  free  port,  but  ils 
commerce  is  trifling.  The  internal  trade  is  pretty  active.  The  goTemmeat  is 
arbitrary,  and  is  administored  by  an  Austrian  viceroy.  There  is  a  show  of  repre- 
sentation, yet  ererything  is  controlled  by  the  authcmtiee  at  Vienna.  All  the  taxes 
are  imposed  by  the  Emperor.  The  administration  of  justice  is  arbitrary  and  wretch- 
ed in  me  extreme,  and  the  censorship  is  rvn  rigid. 

Milan,  the  capital  of  the  kin^om,  and  the  ntsidenoe  of  the  rioeioY,  ia  a  large 
and  splendid  oi^,  11  miles  in  circumference.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  vast 
plain,  on  a  snot  without  any  natural  advantages,  yet  the  fine  canals  from  the 
Ticino  and  Aada  make  it  the  centre  of  a  considenible  trade.  It  is  considered  the 
most  sli^ant  city  in  Italy,  and  was  veiy  much  improved  and  beautified  by  Napo- 
leon. The  finest  building  is  the  Cathedral,  which  is  inferior  only  to  St.  Peter^s  at 
Rome.  It  is  completely  built,  paved,  vaulted  and  roofed  with  the  whitsst  and  most 
resplendent  marble.  Most  of  the  buildings  in  this  city  are  constructed  according 
to  a  regular  order  of  architecture,  and  a  mean-looking  house  is  as  rare  here  as  a 
palace  elsewhere.  Here  is  the  famous  Ambrosian  Library,  with  95,000  volumes, 
and  15,000  manuscripts.  The  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  are  numerous. 
Milan  was  founded  584  years  before  Christ,  by  the  Insubrian  Gauls.  In  has  been 
40  times  besieged ;  40  times  taken,  and  4  times  destroyed.  It  has  above  200 
churches,  and  more  than  iOO  monastic  institutions.    Population,  I7I9268. 

Venice,  the  capital  of  the  renowned  commercial  republic  of  the  same  name, 
though  &llen  from  its  former  splendour,  is  still  the  most  picturesque  city  in  Eu- 
rope. It  stands  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  5  miles  from  the  main  land,  and  is  built  upon 
a  multitude  of  islands  intersected  by  canals  instead  of  streets ;  hence  carriages  of 
any  kind  are  unknown,  and  the  inhabitants  use  boats,  called  gondolas,  in  passing 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  Grand  Canal  is  crossed  by  the  Rialto,  a  marble 
arch  90  feet  in  span.  The  prospect  from  this  bridge  is  lively  and  magnificent 
There  are  500  other  bridges.  Most  of  the  canals  are  narrow,  and  some  have  no 
quays,  so  that  the  water  washes  the  houses.  The  ducal  palace,  and  the  churches 
of  St  Mark  and  St  Gemignano,  are  rich  and  splendid  edifices.  The  Square  of 
St  Mark  is  800  feet  in  length,  and  has  a  magnificent  appearance.  The  traveller 
at  evening  may  view  this  fine  square  in  all  its  marble  beauty,  with  the  domes  and 
minarets  of  its  ancient  church,  the  barbaric  gloom  of  the  Doge's  palace,  and  its 
proud  towering  Campanile;  he  may  here  see  the  Corinthian  horses,  the  workman- 
ship of  Lysippus,  and  the  winged  lion  of  the  Pirsus. 

Venice  was  rounded  in  452,  by  refugees  from  the  main  land,  who  fled  from  the  ravages 
of  Atilla,  In  process  of  time  it  became  the  greatest  commercial  and  manulactnnng 
city  in  Europe,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  wealthiest  capitu 
in  Christendom,  except  perhaps  Rome.  The  discovery  of  America  destroyed  the 
commerce  of  Venice ;  during  the  16th  and  I7th  centuries  her  trade  and  mannfao- 
tures  gradually  declined,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  18th  she  was  completely  pros- 
trated. In  1797,  the  **  Maiden  City**  submitted  to  Bonaparte,  and  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Austrians,  its  present  masters.  In  1830,  the  Court  of  Vienna  made 
Venice  a  free  port,  and  since  that  time  its  long  departed  commerce  has  somewhat 
revived.  It  is  the  chief  depot  of  the  Austrian  navy.  Venice  is  an  agreeable  place 
of  residence.  Printing  is  extensively  carried  on.  It  is  the  chief  book-store  of  the^ 
south,  and  prints  for  Italy  in  general,  as  well  as  for  Greece  and  Germany.  Popu- 
lation, in  1837,  97,156. 

Padua,  the  birthplace  of  Livy,  has  a  famous  university,  founded  by  Charle- 
magne, and  is  saia  to  have  had  at  one  time  18,000  students ;  in  1817,  only  300. 
Population,  45,000.  Mantua  is  a  strong  town,  standing  in  ^e  midst  of  a  lake 
formed  by  the  Mincio.  The  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and  the  squares  spa- 
cious. Here  is  a  monument  to  Virgil,  and  a  little  village  in  this  neighbourhood 
was  the  place  of  his  birth.  Population,  26,865.  Cremona  stands  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Po  and  the  Adda.  It  has  a  splendid  cathedral,  and  is  regularly  built,  but 
the  streets  are  grass-grown,  and  the  place  has  a  decayed  look.  Population,  28,500. 
Brescia,  to  the  west  of  Lake  Garda,  has  also  a  fine  cathedral.  Population,  35,000. 
Pavia,  on  the  Ticino,  has  a  university  founded  by  Chariemaepe.  Population,  83,631 . 
Lodi,  on  the  Adda,  is  celebrated  for  a  victory  gained  by  Bonaparte  over  Ae  Au»» 
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ttians,  in  1796.  Popnlatioo,  15,969.  Verona,  on  the  Adige,  at  the  foot  of  the 
A]pe,  has  a  channing  situation  and  many  fine  buildings.  Its  ancient  walls  and 
towers  inclose  a  vast  area,  and  have  a  noble  appearance.  The  great  amphitheatre 
at  this  place  is  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  Roman  magnificence  now  exist- 
ing. Population,  48,486.  Some  of  the  other  towns  are  Vicenxa,  30,688 ;  Udina, 
19,763;  TreTisot  11,598;  Bellono,  9,800;  Rongo,  5,669. 


TUSCANY. 


Thb  Duchy  of  Tuscany  ranks  next  to  the  Roman  States  as  the  theatre  of  great 
historical  events,  and  has  surpassed  Rome  itself  as  the  seat  of  modem  learning. 
It  is  bounded  north  and  east  oy  the  Roman  States,  south-west  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  north-west  by  Lucca.  It  contains  8759  square  miles.  The  chief  river 
is  the  Amo,  which  rises  among  the  Apennines,  and  flows  westerly  to  the  sea.  It 
is  navigable,  by  barges,  from  Florence  to  its  mouth.  It  supplies  above  1000  canals 
with  water.    The  liber  rises  in  the  mountains  of  this  country. 

Tuscany  is  admired  for  its  romantic  scenery.  The  boldness,  grandeur,  and  rich 
luxuriance  of  the  country,  are  hardly  anywhere  equalled.  The  vale  of  the  Amo  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  regions  in  the  world.  It  is  abundantly  rich  and  well 
cultivated.  One-half  of  this  territory  consists  of  mountains,  producing  only  timber: 
one-sixth  is  composed  of  hills  covered  with  vineyards  and  olive-gardens ;  the  re- 
mainder consists  of  plains.  The  soil  on  the  Apennines  is  stony.  The  coast  is 
low,  sandy,  and  in  some  parts  swampy.  In  the  soothera  part  begins  that  desolate 
region  called  the  Maremma,  the  soil  of  which  consists  of  white  clay  impregnated 
with  sulphur.  Corn,  wine,  and  oil,  are  the  chief  productions.  The  valley  of  the 
Amo  is  divided  into  very  small  farms,  separated  by  rows  of  trees  or  small  cands. 
The  Maremma  pastures  great  numbers  of  sheep  and  horses.  Chestnuts  are  an 
important  production ;  in  some  parts  they  are  used  for  bread. 

This  Duchy  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  districts  of  Italy.  Silk  manufactures 
are  the  principal  branch  of  industry.  Straw  hats  are  made  in  great  numbers,  by 
women,  in  the  valley  of  the  Amo.  The  other  manufactures  are  linen,  broadcloth, 
borax,  salt,  soap,  perfumes,  letter-paper,  china,  marble,  coral,  alabaster,  and  mosaics. 
Leghorn  has  a  considerable  commerce  with  the  Levant,  Europe,  and  America. 

The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy.  There  are  6000  regular  troops,  be- 
sides militia.  The  population,  in  1839,  was  1,481,079.  Of  these,  15,000  were 
Jews.  The  chief  umversities  are  at  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna.  They  comprise 
about  1800  students.    In  Florence  there  are  29,000  children  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Island  of  Elba  is  nine  miles  from  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  It  is  60  miles  in 
circumference,  and  contains  160  square  miles.  It  is  very  mountainous,  and  in- 
stead of  wood  the  mountains  are  covered  with  aromatic  plants  and  bushes.  T^e 
chief  production  is  iron,  taken  mostly  from  a  single  mountain  consisting  of  one 
immense  mass  of  iron  ore.  The  island  contains  also  copper,  lead  and  silver  mines, 
and  produces  excellent  wine.  The  chief  town,  Porto  Ferrajo,  has  a  good  harbour, 
and  contains  3034  inhabitants.  In  1614,  this  island  was  given  in  entire  sove- 
reignty to  Napoleon,  who  resided  here  from  May,  1814,  till  February  26,  1815. 
Population,  16,865.  The  Island  of  Gorgona,  near  Leghorn,  is  famous  for  the  fish- 
ingof  anchovies. 

rlorence,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Arno,  50  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  6  miles 
in  compass,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  Italy.  It  is  built  in  a 
plain  sKirted  by  the  Apennines.  Antique  towers  and  remains  of  fortifications,  old 
convents,  and  other  pietnresque  ruins,  crown  the  inferior  eminences  around  the 
city,  and  recall  the  remark  of  Ariosto,  that  on  seeing  the  hills  so  full  of  palaces, 
it  appears  as  if  the  soil  produced  them.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  walls;  the 
buildings  are  magnificent,  and  the  streets  well  paved  and  kept  remarkably  clean. 
The  Via  Large,  or  Broadway,  is  full  of  noble  palaces.  Most  of  the  other  streets 
are  narrow.  The  ducal  palace,  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  and 
many  other  edifices,  are  noted  for  their  size  and  splendour.  The  Medicean  gal- 
lery is  rich  in  those  treasures  of  painting  and  sculpture  which  draw  to  this  city 
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vmHan  fiooi  every  «iiiarter  of  the  civUiied  globe.  Here  staoda  that  Venae  which 
enchAota  the  world.  The  Laorentian  libruy  has  120^000  volameB;  others  have 
90,000  and  50,000.  There  are  many  Bolendid  private  galleries  and  librariea  > 
Florence  contains  a  great  nomber  of  English  residentSL  It  was  the  cradle  of  the 
arts  at  the  time  of  their  regeneration,  and  the  birthplace  of  Dante,  Machiavelli, 
Filicaja,  Chiicciardini,  Michael  Angelo,  Galileo,  and  Amerigo  VespuccL  Popuhu 
Uon,  in  1896, 07,54a 

Pisa,  on  the  Amo,  near  the  sea,  was  once  the  capital  of  a  repablic,  the  rival  of 
Genoa  and  Venice.    It  ia  now  decayed,  but  can  still  boaat  aome  maihle  churches,  { 
a  marble  palace,  and  a  marble  bridge.    Ita  ancient  towera  may  be  traced  in  the 
walla  of  modem  hooaea.    The  atreetB  are  broad,  and  the  Lung*  Amo,  which  ex- 1 
tenda  along  boU)  banka  of  the  river,  ia  much  admired.    The  cathedral  ia  a  large 
gythic  edifice  of  marble.    Near  it  atanda  that  remarkable  atructure,  the  fawning  I 
Tower :  it  ia  190  feet  high,  and  overhanga  ita  baae  15  feet,  aeeming  to  threaten  a 
fkll  at  every  inatant;  yet  it  has  atood  four  hundred  yeara,  and  endured  the  ahockl 
of  earthquakes  which  have  overthrown  many  a  perpendicular  stracture.    T6  a  | 
spectator  looking  down  from  the  top,  the  efiect  is  terrific.    Pisa  has  a  university, 
with  a  library  of  60,000  volumes.    In  the  neighbourhood  are  celebrated  baths. 
Population,  20,943.  Leghorn  is  the  chief  aeaport  of  Tuscany.    It  ia  a  neat,  well-j 
built,  and  buay  town,  with  a  tolerable  harbour.    The  atreeta  are  filled  with  Eu- 
ropeana,  Turks,  Jewa,  Armeniana,  Greeka,  and  Moora,  exhibiting  a  moat  picturesque] 
variety  of  coatume.  Worka  of  art  and  architectural  monuments  do  not  exist  here. 
The  commerce  of  the  place  is  very  active.    Population,  76,997.    Sienna  has  a 
magnificent  cathedral  and  a  university.    Population,  18,975.    Piatoja,  at  the  ibot| 
of  Uie  Apenninea,  waa  once  a  republic.    Population,  11,266* 
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Paema,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  though  they  have  been  fiurmed  into  a  atate 
for  the  ex-empreas  of  France,  form  in  reality  a  complete  appendage  of  Lombardy, 
and  a  continuation  of  its  great  plain,  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  They  abound 
in  the  richest  pastures,  fi^m  which  la  produced  that  moat  celebrated  of  cheeses, 
to  which  Parma  givea  ita  name.  The  dukea  of  Parma,  and  especially  the  celo*  { 
brated  Alexander  Faraese,  have  ranked  among  the  first  generala  of  Europe.  The 
city  of  Parma,  on  a  amall  river  of  the  same  name,  is  large,  populous,  airy,  and 
clean.  It  doea  not  contain  any  remarkable  arcbitectund  features,  except  the  I 
theatre,  modelled  on  the  ancient  plan,  and  perhaps  the  noblest  in  the  world,  hut 
now  in  a  state  of  decay ;  but  Parma  can  boast  a  school  of  painting,  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  interesting  that  ever  existed ;  in  which  grace  waa  the  prodoroinant 
feature.  The  chief  mastera  were  Correggio  and  Parmegiano,  whoae  worka  in 
ftesoo  adorn  the  walls  and  cupolas  of  the  churches  in  Parma;  and  the  oil  pictures^  { 
which  the  French  carried  off;  have  now  been  restored.  Population,  36,000.  Pia- 
cenza.  with  30/)00  inhabitants,  is  also  a  krffe  and  well-built  city;  but  its  cele- 
brated amphitheatre,  which  surpassed  that  of  Verona,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in 
one  of  the  fiirious  civil  contests  which  laid  waste  ItaJy.  The  population  of  the 
duchy  is  about  465,673,  and  its  area,  2240  square  miles. 


DUCHY   OF   LUCCA- 


LnooA,  though  an  Etruscan  State,  isnow  ffoveroed  by  a  duke  of  its  own.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  Italian  republics,  which,  amid  the  revolutions  of  800  yean,  mau- 
tained  its  independence.  The  Lucchese  reaped  the  benefit  of  this,  in  the  supe> 
rior  education  and  more  decent  deportment  uf  her  nobles;  in  that  agricultural 
industry,  which,  in  a  degree  even  beyond  what  appears  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  has 
converted  a  land  liable  to  inundation,  and  destitute  of  many  natural  adrantagea. 
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into  a  coiD|rfet3  garden.  The  territory,  though  only  ferty-tbree  miles  in  length, 
and  twelve  in  breadth,  two-thurda  of  which  consiat  ik  mountain  and  defile,  reckona 
a  population  of  105^748,  being  401  to  the  square  mile ;  a  density  which  has  no 
parallel,  even  in  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the  rest  of  Italy.  On  the  death  of  the 
duchess  of  Parma,  the  duke  of  Lucca  will  succeed  to  that  duchy,  and  Lncca  will 
be  annexed  to  Tuscany.    The  capital  is  Lucca,  with  24,002  inhabitantSL 


DUCHY    OP    MODENA. 

MoDBNA  is  a  fine  small  domain,  composed  of  a  rich  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines.  It  is  held  as  a  fief  of  Austria,  and  by  a  branch  of  that  family,  with 
the  title  of  duke.  The  city  of  Modena  is  extremely  handsome,  though  without 
any  objects  peculiarly  striking.  It  has  a  population  of  27,000  souls.  It  was  en- 
riched by  the  family  of  Este  with  splendid  collections  of  books  and  paintings ;  but 
the  latter  have  been  now  removed,  by  purchase,  to  adorn  the  Dresden  galleiy. 
The  territory  of  Massa-Carrara,  held  by  the  archduchess  Maria  Bestrix,  fell,  on 
her  death  in  1832,  to  Modena.  The  population  of  the  whole  is  403,000:  square 
mUes,  2145. 


STATES  OF  THE  CHURCH,  OR  ECCLESIASTICAL  STATES. 

Thb  Ecclesiastical  States  have  lost  that  paramount  importance  which  they  once 
possessed,  and  are  the  least  flourishing  and  powerful  of  all  the  divisions  of  Italy. 
Nevertheless,  as  they  contain  Rome,  witH  all  its  stunendous  monuments,  and  were 
the  central  theatre  of  all  the  ancient  grandeur  of  Italy,  they  still  excite  an  in- 
terest superior  to  that  of  any  other  of  these  celebrated  regions. 

This  territory  occupies  the  centre  of  Italy.  It  is  washed  on  the  north-east  by 
the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  south-west  by  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  on  the  south-east  by  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  on  the  west  by  Modena  and  Tuscany.  Its  extreme  len^  is  260 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  its  breadth  from  20  to  95  milea  It  contains  17,572 
square  miles.  The  duchy  of  Beneventos  and  the  principality  of  Ponte  Corvoi  are 
two  small  districts  belonging  to  this  territory,  insulated  m  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

These  States  are  intersected  by  the  Apennines.  The  fountains  are  as  barren 
as  those  of  Tuscany  and  Genoa,  but  higher.  The  Campagna  di  Roma  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  and  is  noted  for  its  unhealthy  malaria.  It  ex- 
hibits an  undulated  surface  bare  of  trees.  The  Pontine  marshes  are  in  the  south. 
The  ancient  Ccsars  and  modem  popes  have  in  vain  attempted  to  drain  them. 

The  Tiber,  though  not  the  largest  stream  in  Italy,  is  the  first  in  dassical  cele- 
brity. It  rises  in  the  Apennines,  near  the  source  of^the  Amo,  and  passes  through 
the  city  of  Rome  to  the  Mediterranean :  it  is  150  miles  in  length,  and  has  a  full 
stream,  but  narrow :  it  is  only  300  feet  wide  at  Rome.  There  is  no  other  river 
of  importance  within  this  territory.    The  northern  boundary  is  washed  by  the  Pa 

The  Lake  of  Perugia,  near  the  city  of  that  nahie,  is  the  ancient  Thrasyraenus, 
and  is  fiunous  for  a  battle  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans.  It  is  a  beautiful 
aheet  of  water,  4  miles  across,  bordered  with  f[ently  sloping  hills  everywhere 
covered  with  woods  or  cultivated  fields,  and  rising  at  a  distance  into  mountains. 
The  lakes  of  Albano  and  Nemi  are  charmingly  situated  among  hills.  There  are 
other  small  lakes. 

The  climate  is  mild,  but  the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  from  October  to 
ApriL  The  Sirocco,  or  hot  wind  from  Afirica,  is  felt  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  the  mountainous  parts  the  air  is  healthy,  but  in  the  Maremma  on  the 
coast,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  are  pestilential  exhala- 
tions which  cause  fever  and  ague.  The  northern  parts  near  the  Po  are  also  un- 
healthy. The  soil  does  not  difiTer  materially  from  that  of  Tuscany.  The  oranges 
and  lemons  produced  in  Uie  plain  of  Ropoe  are  the  best  in  Italy.    The  lands  are 
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oomroonly  held  by  greal  proprietora.  In  the  plain  of  th^  Po,  coUivation  is  active, 
hat  the  rest  of  the  country  is  neglected.  The  Romans  are  less  industrioos  than 
their  northern  nei|fbbours.  The  Tine  and  oliye  i^row  everywhere.  Oniooa  are 
raised  in  immense  quantities  in  the  marshes  of  Ancona.  Hemp,  safihio,  and 
heans,  are  extensively  cultivated. 

The  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  forsigners ;  and  the  only  seaports  are 
Ancona  and  Civita  Veccbia.  The  manufactures  merely  supply  the  home  consump- 
tion. Some  silk  is  manufactured  at  Bologna,  beside  many  miscellaneous  articles. 
Gall-nuts,  cantharides,  and  pot-ashes  are  articles  of  exportation. 

The  government  is  an  elective  monarchy.    The  pope  possesses  both  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  power,  and  is  chosen  by  the  college  of  cardinals  from  among . 
themselves.    The  number  of  cardinals  is  about  70.    Constitutionally,  the  pope  isjl 
an  absolute  sovereign,  but  in  practice  he  is  only  the  head  of  an  oligarchy.    Since  i 
the  time  of  Adrian  VI.,  who  was  obtruded  upon  the  throne  by  Charles  V.,  all  the 
popes  have  been  Italians.    The  revenue,  in  1835,  was  about  69,000,000 ;  expendi- 
ture, $9,500,000.    The  papal  navy  consists  of  one  vessel,  manned  by  33  men. 
The  military  force,  in  1840,  was  14,000  men.     Population,  in  1833,  2,733,636. 

Rome,  the  capital  of  this  territory,  once  the  capital  of  the  world,  stands  on  the  j 
Tiber,  15  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  situated  on  some  low  hills,  and  is  13  miles  in } 
circumference,  but  has  much  open  ground,  comprehending  gardens,  fields,  and 
meadows.  It  has  a  sombre  appearance,  rendered  still  more  striking  by  large 
squares,  spacious  and  deserted  streets,  and  the  majestic  ruins  which  are  seen  at 
every  step.  Some  of  the  streets  are  of  immense  length ;  others  are  only  half 
built ;  many  are  narrow  and  crooked.  In  one  part,  are  noble  palaces  half  bidden 
among  miserable  huts ;  in  another  part,  all  is  gorgeous  and  magnificent  Other 
places  mav  be  more  beautiful,  but  Rome  is  one  of  the  most  richly  picturesque 
cities  in  the  world.  The  hills,  insignificant  in  themselves,  seem  made  to  display 
the  buildings  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  architecture,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  is  often  fiiulty  and  incongruous,  but  always  combines  well  with  the  land- 
scape. The  spectator  is  dazzled  with  the  multiplicity  of  objects,  and  decaying 
ruins  are  relieved  by  modern  magnificence. 

The  church  of  St  Peter,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  Roman  world,  is  the 
glory  of  modem  architecture.  The  symmetry  and  beauty  of  its  proportions  cause 
such  sensations  of  delight,  that  the  traveller,  on  leaving  Rome,  finds  his  most 
painful  regret  to  be  that  he  shall  see  St  Peter's  no  more.  It  is  fronted  by  a  cir- 
cular colonnade  surrounding  an  Egyptian  obelisk  and  two  magnificent  fountains. 
This  church  was  111  years  in  building,  and  cost  a  sum  equal  to  160,000,000  dol- 
lars at  the  present  day.  *  No  other  church  in  Rome  can  be  compared  to  this,  yet 
there  are  many  remarkable  for  magnificence  and  antiquity.  The  Pantheon  is  the 
most  perfect  edifice  of  ancient  Rome ;  it  is  now  converted  into  a  church ;  its 
portico  is  unrivalled.  Trajan's  pillar  is  a  fine  monumental  column,  in  good  pre- 
servation. But  the  most  wonderfiil  monument  of  Roman  magnificence  yet  re- 
maining, is  the  Coliseum,  an  amphitheatre  capable  of  containing  60,000  specta- 
tors, ai^  in  which  the  Roman  people  assembled  to  witness  the  combats  of  gladia- 
tors and  wild  beasts.  It  is  now  a  rain,  but  enough  of  it  remains  to  attest  its  fbr- 
mer  magnificence.  It  would  he  impossible  to  comprise  within  the  limits  of  this 
work,  even  an  enumeration  of  the  objects  in  Rome  worthy  of  notice  for  their  am- 
tiquity  and  historical  associations. 

The  Vatican  palace  is  the  greatest  repository  of  ancient  and  modem  art  in  ex- 
istence. The  whole  pile  of  building,  with  gardens,  comprises  a  circuit  of  aorae 
miles,  and  the  apartments  are  numbered  at  4442.  The  library  is  an  immense  col- 
lection. The  Vatican  is  the  residence  of  the  pope  in  winter.  Rome  has  800 
churches  and  900  palaces.  The  ancient  Flaminian  Way  is  now  called  the  Corso, 
and  is  a  street  nearly  a  mile  long,  dividing  the  city  into  two  equal  parts.  This  is 
the  fashionable  drive,  where  the  better  class  display  their  equipages  daily.  During 
the  carnival,  a  horse-race  takes  place  here,  which  has  given  the  street  its  modern 
name.  The  country  around  Rome  abounds  with  the  remains  of  antiquity  and 
with  villas.  The  city  is  unhealthy  from  the  malaria  in  summer.  Its  population, 
in  1829,  was  150,000. 
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Bologna,  the  next  city  in  size  to  Rome,  is  pictaresquely  sitaated  at  the  baae  of 
the  Apennines,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  papal  territory.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
hi^rh  brick  wall,  six  miles  in  circuit.  Its  curious  leaning  towers  and  antique 
spires,  with  a  curious  arcade  leading  to  the  church  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  have 
a  singular  and  striking  effect  upon  Sie  spectator  who  approaches  it.  The  city  has 
a  venerable  aspect  without  being  ruinous,  and  abounds  with  large  churches  and 
handsome  palaces.  Here  is  a  university  founded  by  Theodosius  the  younger,  in 
425,  and  the  oldest  in  Europe.  The  public  library  has  140,000  volumes.  The 
manufactures  of  the  city  are  considerable.     Population,  69,000. 

Ferrara  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  Italy.  It  is  reffularly  and  superbly  built, 
but  the  traveller  would  imagine  that  the  inhabitants  had  just  abandoned  it.  The 
streets  are  grass-grown,  and  all  the  large  bouses  are  empty.  The  cows  pasture 
undisturbed  upon  the  pavements  in  front  of  noble  palaces.  The  city  possesses  few 
advantages  of  situation,  but  was  once  very  populous.  At  present  it  has  23,650 
inhabitants.  Ravenna,  near  the  Adriatic,  had  once  a  harbour  which  is  now  filled 
up.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  the  Italian  Exarchs,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  Dante. 
Population,  16,000.  Ancona,  on  the  Adriatic,  is  a  strong  place,  with  a  tolerable 
harbour.  Population,  24,000.  Civita  Vecchia,  a  seaport  on  the  Mediterranean, 
has  some  commerce.'    Population,  7111. 

*  REPUBLIC  OF  SAN  MARINO. 

This  little  territory,  the  most  free  and  virtuous  of  all  republics,  is  an  indepen- 
dent State  under  the  protection  of  the  Pope :  it  was  founded  by  a  man  of  low  rank, 
and,  having  become  a  refuse  for  those  who  sought  peace  amid  the  turbulence  of 
the  feudal  ages,  it  has  remained  inviolate  for  thirteen  centuries ;  either  respected 
or  overlooked  by  the  proudest  and  inost  mighty  oppressors  of  Italy.  It  has  still 
^'  Liberty"  inscribed  on  the  gates  of  its  little  capitol,  and  exemplifies,  in  the  virtue, 
simplicity,  and  happiness  of  its  people,  the  powerful  influence  of  free  institutions. 
The  government  is  vested  in  60  senators,  20  patricians,  20  burgesses,  and  30 
peasants,  chosen  for  life,  and  two  ^nfaloniers,  chosen  for  three  months.  The 
arringo,  or  general  assembly  of  citizens,  is  held  once  every  six  montljs.  The 
revenue  of  the  State  amounts  to  $15,000 ;  the  army  consists  of  60  men.  llie 
population  of  the  capital  is  about  5000 ;  four  villages  constitute  the  rest  of  the 
territory  of  the  republic.    Population  of  the  whole,  in  1838,  7600. 


NAPLES. 

The  KuroDOM  or  Naples,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Thx  Two  Sicilies,  is  the  roost 
considerable  in  Italy  for  extent  and  population,  in  which  respects  it  approaches  to 
the  rank  of  the  great  monarchies ;  but  the  supine  and  indolent  character  of  its 
ffovemraent  almost  prevents  it  from  having  any  weight  in  the  political  system. 
This  kingdom  comprise  all  the  south  of  Italy,  with  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  a  few 
small  islands  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  continental  portion  is  bounded  north-west 
by  the  States  of  the  Church ;  north-east  by  the  Adriatic ;  south-east,  by  the  Ionian 
Sea,  and  south-west  by  the  Mediterranean  :  its  extreme  len^h  is  about  360  miles. 
Its  width  varies  from  120  to  80  miles.  The  island  of  Sicily  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  strait  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy :  its  extreme  length  is  250  miles, 
and  breadth  about  130.  The  continental  part  contains  30,680  square  miles,  and 
the  island  12,372 :  total,  43,052.    Population  of  the  kingdom,  7,956,925. 

The  ridge  of  the  Apennines  extends  through  the  whole  continental  part  from 
north  to  south.  There  are  other  mountains,  which  have  no  connexion  with  this 
ridge.  Four  volcanoes  are  comprised  within  the  kingdom, -^Vesuvi us,  iBtna, 
StromboU,  and  Volcano.  All  the  n^ets  in  the  continental  part  descend  from  the 
Apennines.  The  Garigrliano,  Vultamo,  Silaro,  and  Crati,  are  the  chief,  but  are 
small  streams.  There  is  an  indescribable  richness  of  vegetation  throughout  this 
country.  Here  flourish  the  fig-tree,  the  almond,  the  cotton-plant,  and  sugar-cane. 
Sicily  is  one  of  the  most  productive  spots  on  the  earth.  The  soil  is  cucareoos, 
j  and  its  fertility  is  much  iocreased  by  volcanic  fire. 
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The  land  is  mostly  tlie  property  of  great  landlords.  In  Sicily  it  belongs  whcdly 
to  the  nobility  and  clergy.  Agriculture  is  badly  manaffed,  and  the  cultiTstors  are 
poor. '  On  the  oonttnent  are  produced  wine,  oil,  silk,  wn^t,  and  maize ;  sheep  are 
numerous.  Sicily  produces  the  same  articles,  with  flax  and  hemp.  The  Sicilian 
wheat  is  very  superior.  Oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  almonds,  are  raised  in  great 
quantities.  The  exports  are  wine,  oil,  fruits,  silk,  sulphur,  ffrain,  flax,  and  hemp. 
Formerly  no  Neapolitan  ship  ventured  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  but  that  is 
no  longer  the  case.  In  1845,  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Boston  were  visited  by 
the  Urania,  a  fine  first  class  frigate  of  50  guns,  from  Naples. 

The  sciences  are  in  a  miserable  state  throughout  the  kin^rdom.  There  are  no 
schools  for  the  lower  classes,  and  the  few  means  of  instruction  are  in  the  hands 
of  an  ignorant  clergy.  The  three  universities  at  Naples,  Palermo,  and  Catania, 
are  provided  with  fine  libraries  and  numerous  professors,  but  little  is  taught  in 
them  beside  law  and  natural  philosophy.  • 

Naples  is  an  hereditary  monarchy.  The  king  exercises  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  power.  The  continental  and  insular  parts  have  each  a  separate  legisla- 
tion, but  these  bodies  have  only  the  right  of  voting  taxes.  The  army  consists  of 
45,000  men,  and  the  navy  of  two  ships  of  the  Une,  five  frigates,  and  fifty  small 
vessels,  mounting  alto^ther  496  guns. 

Sicilv  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  seems  to  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  by  some  violent  convulsion.  The  strait  of  Messina 
dividing  it  from  the  continent,  is  5  miles  broad.  This  is  the  ancient  Charybdis, 
although  the  whirlpool  which  rendered  it  such  a  terror  to  mariners,  no  longer 
exists.  The  mountains  of  this  island  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Apennines.  Mount  Mxda  is  near  the  eastern  shore.  This  celebrated  volcano  has 
thrown  out  flames,  at  intervals,  for  more  than  2000  years.  Its  immense  size  and 
solitary  elevation,  the  beauty  and  magnifioenoe  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and 
the  tenific  grandeur  of  the  convulsions  to  which  it  has  been  subject,  have  made 
it  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  At  a  distance,  it  appears  like  a  truncated 
cone.  Upon  a  nearer  approach,  the  traveller  is  astonished  at  the  wild  and  gro- 
tesoue  appearance  of  the  whole  mountain.  Scattered  over  the  immense  declivity, 
he  Deholds  innumerable  small  conical  hills  gently  risinff  from  the  surface  to  the 
height  of  400  or  500  feet,  covered  with  rich  verdure  and  beautiful  trees,  villages, 
scattered  hamlets  and  monasteries.  As  his  eye  ascends,  he  discovers  an  immense 
forest  of  oaks  and  pines  forming  a  beautiful  green  belt  round  the  moontaiu.  Aboye 
this  appears  the  hoary  head  of  the  volcano,  boldly  rising  into  the  clouds,  and  cap- 
ped with  eternal  snow.  The  crater  is  a  hill  of  an  exact  conical  figure,  composed 
of  ashes  and  scorin.  9rom  this  opening,  smoke  is  continually  ascending.  The 
elevation  of  the  mountain  is  10,925  feet  The  rivers  of  Sicily  are  mere  ri valets. 
The  heavy  winter  rains  set  the  mountain  torrents  running,  but  when  dry,  their 
beds  become  tolerable  roads.    Population  of  the  island,  1,943,366. 

The  Lipari  Islands  lie  between  Sicily  and  the  continent.  They  are  12  in  nmn- 
ber;  a  part  of  them  only  are  inhabit^.  Lipari,  the  principal  isle,  contains  112 
square  miles ;  it  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil  is  rendered  fertile  hj  a  subterranean 
fire.  There  was  once  a  volcano  here.  The  island  of  Stromboli  is  a  volcano  that 
bums  without  ceasing.  Volcano  constantly  emits  smoke.  The  island  of  Capri,  in 
the  bay  of  Naples,  contains  10  square  miles.  It  consists  of  two  high  rocky  moun- 
tains enclosing  a  fertile  valley.  Ischia  and  Procida  are  fertile  islands  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.    Population  of  the  whole  group,  32,000. 

.  Naples,  the  capital,  is  the  largest  city  in  Italy.  It  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a 
bay,  and  with  its  suborbe  and  contiguous  villages  extends  6  or  8  miles  along  the 
water.  On  the  land  side  it  is  surrounded  by  mountains.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  beauty  of  the  bay  or  the  prospect  of  the  city  viewed  from  the  water,  where  it 
appears  broken  into  great  masses,  and  crossed  by  long  lines  of  palaces,  hanging 
gardens,  and  terraced  roofs ;  the  outline  upon  the  sea  is  strikingly  indented,°and 
the  shipping*  is  clustered  behind  the  moles,  caftles  and  towers  on  the  points  of 
projection.  The  shores  of  the  bay  are  covered  with  interesting  ruins,  and  broken 
into  graceful  inlets.  The  dark  towering  summit  of  Vesuvius  rises,  frowning  over 
the  landscape,  while  its  lower  regions  are  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation. 
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land  dotted  with  white  coantry  booBes.    The  whole  cireuit  of  the  bay  is  edged 
with  white  towns,  and  covered  with  cultivation  and  the  abundance  of  nature. 
I  The  magnificence  of  the  whole  ecend  ia  beyond  the  most  gofgeoos  description. 

The  streets  of  the  city 'are  straight  but  narrow ;  some  are  refreshed  with'  foun- 
tains; others  are  decorated  with  statues  and  sculptured  obelisks.  The  houses  are 
bight  the  roofs  flat,  more  than  half  the  front  consists  of  windows,  and  every  win- 
dow is  fiiced  with  an  iron  balcony.  Naples  in  its  interior  has  no  parallel  on  earth. 
The  whole  population  is  out  of  doors  and  in  incessant  motion.  Every  trade,  occu- 
pation and  amusement  is  here  going  on  in  the  midst  of  a  tumultooos  crowd  rolling 
up  and  down.  The  number  of  latzaroni,  at  vagabonds,  is  Immense.  They  are 
idle  from  choice ;  their  tatters  are  not  misery,  for  the  climate  requires  hardly  any 
covering.  Six  strong  castles  defend  the  city,  and  an  excellent  mole  shelters  the 
port  The  commerce  is  not  very  active.  There  are  above  900  churches  in  Naples 
remarkable  for  their  ornaments  and  rich  jewelry,  "fhe  nobility  are  numerous  uid 
are  much  addicted  to  show  and  parade :  100  of  them  have  the  title  of  Princes. 
PopulaUon,  in  1841, 836,302. 

The  environs  of  Naples  combine  almost  everything  grand  and  beautiful.  Miny 
of  the  towns  scattered  along  the  bay  have  10  and  1^000  infaabitanta  Mount  Ve- 
suvius, which  forms  so  strilcing  a  feature  in  the  landscape,  rises  in  a  pyramidal 
fbrm  in  the  midst  of  a  large  plain.  The  traveller  in  ascending  it  passes  among 
cultivated  fields  and  vineyards,  traversed  by  old  streams  of  lava,  black,  rough,  and 
sterile.  The  ascent  is  gradual  and  extends  3  miles.  On  one  side  the  mountain 
is  cultivated  nearly  to  the  top.  The  conical  summit  is  composed  of  ashes  and 
cinders.  The  crater  is  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  is  3800  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  enchanting.  The  soil  of  the  mountain  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  cultivated  with  the  spade  like  a  garden.  The  crater  throws  out  con- 
tinual smoke,  and  often  bursts  forth  in  terrible  eruptions. 

Torre  del  Greco,  a  seaport  near  Naples,  has  13,000  inhabitantB.  Gaeta,  on  the 
coast,  to  the  north  of  Naples,  has  15,000.  Lecci,  in  the  south,  is  a  fine  city. 
Population,  14,806.  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  has  a  good  harbour  and  a  population 
of  19,000. 

Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  stands  on  a  small  bay  in  the  north-western  part 
of  the  island.  The  streets  are  regular  and  wide ;  the  housos  elegant,  and  several 
of  the  public  squares  very  beautiful.  It  has  a  university,  and  considerable  com- 
merce. Population,  140,000.  Catania  stands  at  the  foot  of  Mount  MtatL  Its 
streets  are  straight,  spacious  and  paved  with  lava.  It  is  the  busiest  town  in  Sicily, 
and  has  a  university,  public  library,  museums,  academies,  &c.  It  was  founded 
700  years  before  the  christian  era,  and  has  suffered  severely  from  eruptions  of  the 
mountain  and  earthquakesL  Population,  52,433,  Messina  stands  upon  the  strait 
of  that  name,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Sicily.  It  is  regularly  buill,  and 
has  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  fine  quay  extends  more 
than  a  mile  along  the  port  It  is  the  firat  commercial  town  in  ^e  kingdom,  and 
its  trade  extends  to  the  North  of  Europe  and  America.  It  was  completely  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1783,  but  has  been  rebuilt  Population,  83,772,  Syracuse, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  is  a  strongly  fortified  (own  with  a  good  harbour. 
It  has  many  Grecian  antiquities.  Popukition,  16,085.  Girgenti,  on  the  south 
coast,  has  an  indifferent  harbour,  but  considerable  trade.  Population,  17,767. 
Trapani,  at  the  western  extremity,  has  some  commerce  and  coral  fisheries.  Popu- 
lation, 24,330. 

Malta  is  an  island  in  die  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  54  miles  to  the  south  of 
Sicily,  and,  though  imperfectly  connected  with  Italy,  belongs  more  to  it  than  to 
any  other  country.  It  is  about  60  miles  in  circuit,  and,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring small  isknds  of  Gozzo  and  Comino,  belongs  to  Great  Britain.  In  no  part 
of  Europe  are  the  defences  so  imposing.  In  Gibraltar  admiration  is  excited  by 
the  works  of  nature ;  in  Malta  by  those  of  art  To  garrison  the  latter  completely 
would  require  -above  30,000  men.  Malta  was  originally  nothing  but  a  barren 
rock ;  but  such  quantities  of  soil  have  been  carried  to  it  from  Sicily  and  AfKca, 
that  it  is  now  fertile  and  well  cultivated ;  the  people  are  industrious,  and  raise 
grain,  cotton,  and  excellent  fruits,  particularly  oranges.    In  1825,  the  native  popu- 
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latum  of  thia  island  amoanted  to  108,000;  the  nrriaon  and  iCrangen  to  3200.  On 
the  neighbourinif  Bmaller  island  of  Gozzo  there  were  16,800.  Comino,  lying 
between  Afalta  and  (vouo,  contains  000  inhabitanta.       , 

La  Valetta,  the  capital  and  port  of  Haita,'t»eing  situated  on  a  narrow  tongae  of 
land,  with  a  n<^le  harbour  on  each  side,  forms  an  admirable  naval  station,  deriving 
great  importance  from  its  position  in  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  serves 
also,  especially  daring  war,  as  a  commercial  dep6t,  whence  goods  may  be  mtro- 
duced  mto  Italy  and  the  Levant  Population,  00,000.  Gitta  Vecclua,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  is  also  well  fortified.    Popalation,  5000. 


IONIAN  ISLES. 

Thb  loiiiAM  IsLAifiM  IB  the  name  given  to  a  range  extending  chiefly  along  the 
coast  of  Greece.  The  principal  ones  are  Corfu,  Santa  Maura,  Theaki,  Cephalonia, 
Cerigo^  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  others,  off  the  southern  coast 
of  the  MoreaJ  These,  as  detached  islands,  occupied  frequently  a  conspicuous 
place  in  ancient  history ;  but  their  political  union  took  place  in  modern  times^  in 
consequence  of  being  held  bv  the  Venetians,  and  defended  by  their  navy  against 
the  Turks,  who  had  overrun  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  continent  When  France, 
in  1707,  seixed  the  territory  of  Venice,  she  added  these  as  an  appendage  to  it ; 
and,  even  after  the  cession  of  Venice  to  Austria,  endeavoured  still  to  retain  them 
attached  to  her,  under  the  title  of  the  Ionian  Republic.  She  was  unable,  how- 
ever, to  maintain  them  against  the  superior  naval  tbrce  of  England,  which,  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  was  nominated  protector  of  the  Ionian  IsTanda  That  power 
has  since  continued  to  hold  them  in  full  military  occupation,  and  spends  abont 
100,0001.  a  year  in  fortifications  and  troops.  The  natives,  however,  are  allowed 
a  great  share  in  the  internal  government,  and  even  assemble  in  a  regular  parlia» 
ment 

^  The  Lord  High  Commissioner,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  government,  is  appointed 
by  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  The  legislative  assembly  consists  of  29  elective  and 
11  integral  members,  all  of  the  class  of  synclitie  or  nobles;  the  former  are  chosen 
for  the  term  of  five  years  by  the  nobles ;  the  latter  are  virtually,  if  not  directly, 
nominated  by  the  High  Commissioner.  The  senate  consists  of  a  president,  nomi- 
nated by  the  commissioner,  and  five  members  chosen  by  the  legislative  assembly 
fhmi  their  own  number. 

These  islands,  like  the  opposite  coast  of  Greece,  are  rocky,  rugged,  and  pic- 
turesque, though  nqpe  of  the  peaks  rise  to  any  great  elevation.  This  sur&ce 
renders  them  Ul  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  com ;  but  wine  and  fruits,  especially 
the  latter,  are  raised  in  great  perfection.  The  species  of  small  grapes  which, 
when  dried,  are  called  currants,  are  largely  exported  from  these  is&nos.  Zante 
produces  annually  about  90,000  cwt ;  Cephalonia  about  55,000.  The  total  annual 
produce  is  estimated  at  about  180,000  cwt:  Olive  oil  is  also  largely  exported, 
about  113,000  barrels  being  annuallv  produced.  Honey,  wine,  and  flax,  are  the 
most  important  articles  of  agricultural  industry.  The  annual  value  of  the  exports 
is  about  $3,000,000.  The  public  revenue,  independent  of  the  military  establiab- 
ment,  which  is  supported  by  the  British  government,  is  $700,000  per  annum. 

The  following  taole  gives  a  general  view  of  these  islands : — 


Names. 

Cephalonia 

Corfu 

Zanto 

Sante  Maura 

Corigo  (with  Cerigotto). . 
Theaki  (with  Calamoa)  . . 
Paxo  (with  Antipazo)  . . . 


Square  Milea. 

Population. 

500 

63,197 

270 

65,057 

180 

35,348 

150 

17,195 

130 

8,707 

60 

9,644 

20 

5,064 

1310 

304,312 

Capital. 
Argoatoli . . . , 

Corfu  

Zante 

Sante  Maura  < 

Modari 

Vathi   

St.  Gago  . . . . 


Popalatio 

4,500 

17,000 

20,000 

5,000 

3,500 
4,000 
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ZaDte  it  the  richeet  and  mort  floorahiiig  of  theee  iflUiidfli  but  Corfii  oontaiiw 
the  seat  of  ^vernmeotv  which  is  straogly  fortified.  ArgoetoU,  Corfu,  and  Zante, 
are  the  principal  porta. 


TURKEY. 

TuftKST  III  EvROFB  fonD8  the'  western  and  metropolitan  part  of  that  extensive 
and  once  migh^  empire  which  subverted  and  superseded  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  empire  of  Rome.  The  most  extensive  portion,  in  which  perhaps  its  main 
strength  is  seated,  belongs  to  Asia.  It  forms  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  territory 
of  southern  Europe,  and  the  link  which  connects  that  continent  with  Asia.  It  also 
unites  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Black  Sea,  being  almost  inclosed  by  their  va- 
rious bays  and  branches,  and  by  that  long  range  of  straits,  the  Dardanelles,  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  channel  of  Constantinople,  by  which  these  two  great 
seas  communicate.  On  the  northern  side,  it  has  an  inland  boundary  borderinir  on 
Austria  and  on  Russia.  The  Danube  forms  here  the  limit  of  the  central  Turkish 
provinces,  and,  with  the  fortresses  on  its  banks,  has  been  the  main  barrier  of  the 
empire ;  but  beyond  it  are  the  tributary  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
which  carry  the  frontier  to  the  Prutli  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 

The  mountains  of  European  Turkey  consist  chiefly  of  that  extensive  range 
called  the  Balkan  Mountains,  also,  iKespoto  Dag,  and  Argentari ;  a  continuous 
chain,  stretching  fiom  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  sepaiates 
Turkey  into  several  very  fine  and  fruitful  plains. 

The  greatest  river  of  Europe,  swelled  to  its  utmost  magnitude,  rolls  along  the 
whole  Imder  of  European  Turkey.  From  the  barbarism  cf  the  government,  how- 
ever, and  the  hostile  relations  with  the  neighbouring  powers,  the  Danube  serves 
very  little  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise ;  it  is  more  filmed  in  the  dreadful 
animls  df  war  than-  in  the  peacefiil  records  of  commerce. 

•The  grand  divisions  of  Turkev  are  Romelia,  in  the  south ;  Albania  and  Bosnia, 
west;  &rvia  and  Bulgaria,  in  the  centre;  and  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  in  the 
north,  beyond  the  Danube.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  about  206,000  square  miles, 
and  the  population,  10,000,000.  Wallachia,  MMdavia,  and  Servia,  hardly  form  at 
present  any  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  being  governed  by  their  own  prmces  and 
hoBpodas,  and  are  in  all  respects  independent,  except  that  they  pay  a  fixed  tribute 
to  the  Porte. 

The  Tuikish  political  system  has  no  analogy  with  that  of  an^  other  European 
power,  but  is  formed  upon  a  purely  Asiatic  m«lel.  Its  principle  is,  the  subjection 
of  the  whole  administration,  civil,  militair,  and  religious,  to  the  absolute  disposal 
of  one  man.  The  grand  signior,  the  "shadow  of  God,'*  and  '''refiige  of  the  world,** 
18  considered  as  reigning  by  divine  commission,  and  uniting  in  himself  all  the 
powers,  legislative,  executive,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastical.  So  deeply  rooted  is 
the  veneration  for  the  Othman  fiimily,  that,  amid  so  many  bloody  and  violent  re- 
volutions, the  idea  has  never  been  entertained  of  a  subject  seating  himself  on  the 
imperial  throne ;  and  after  cutting  ofi*  the  head  of  one  sultan,  nothing  has  ever 
been  dreamt  of  but  raising  the  next  heir  to  the  throne. 

The  vizier,  assisted  by  the  divan,  is  the  person  upon  whom  devolves  entire  the 
exclusive  power  of  the  state.  The  ifrand  signior  does  not  even,  like  some  other 
oriental  despots,  make  a  show  of  sitting  in  judgment,  but  delegates  that  function 
also  to  his  minister.  The  muftis,  and  ulema,  or  body  of  mollahs,  form  the  depo- 
sitory of  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  the  only  class  who  approach  to  the  character 
of  a  national  council.  The  mufU  is  the  second  person  of  the  empire  in  dig- 
nity ;  he  girds  the  sabre  on  the  sultan,  an  act  equivalent  to  coronation ;  and  the 
sultan  advances  seven  steps  to  meet  him,  while  he  advances  only  three  towards 
the  grand  vizier.  No  great  measure  of  state  can  be  regularly  taken,  or  command 
the  respect  of  the  empire,  without  a  fetwa  from  the  muni.  Justice  is  administered 
by  members  of  the  ulema :  those  in  the  large  towns  are  termed  mollahs,  and  in 
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the  smaller  towns,  cadis ;  the  nomhuitioiM  being  made  by  tfie  saltan  from  a  list 
presented  by  the  mufti. 

The  court  and  seraglio  form  not  onl^  the  most  brBliant  appendage  to  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  but  one  of  the  great  moving  springs  of  its. political  action.  In  this 
palace,  or  prison,  are  immured  500  or  6w  females,  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be 
found  in  the  neighbouring  realms  of  Europe,  Ask,  and  Africa ;  wherever  Turks 
can  rule,  or  Tartars  ravage.  The  pachas  aiid  tributary  princes  vie  with  each 
other  in  gifts  of  this  nature,  which  form  the  most  effective  mode  of  gaining  impe- 
rial favour.    The  confinement  of  these  females  is. not* so  rigid  as  hmetlji 

The  finances  of  the  empire  are  shrouded  in  mystery  ;*  their  amount  cannot  be 
in  any  degree  measured  by  that  of  the  sums  paid  into  the  treasury.  The  lands 
held  as  the  sole  property  of  the  sultan  are  let  out  on  the  tenure  of  military  ser- 
vice. Of  the  direct  contribution,  the  principal  is  the  haraUh,  or  capitation  tax, 
imposed  on  all  subjects  of  the  empire  who  are  not  Mahometan.  In  the  subject 
provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the  haratsh  is  paid  in  one  sum  by  the 
princes  or  vaivodes ;  but  both  from  them,  and  from  the  pachas,  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty is  pleased  to  accept  of  numerous  presents  on  various  occasions,  to  say  no- 
thing of  those  which  it  is  at  least  highly  prudent  to  make  to  the  officers  of  state 
and  the  occupants  of  the  harem.  The  customs  are  considerable,  being  levied  by 
farm,  without  much  rigour ;  but  the  attempts  to  establish  an  excise  have  been  met 
by  violent  discontents,  and  even  insurrection. 

The  military  power  of  Turkey,  formerly  the  terror  of  the  most  considerable 
States  in  Europe,  is  now  despised  by  almost  the  meanest ;  and  the  time  has  passed 
away  when  the  Janissaries,  the  Sphahis,  and  the  Dehlis  were  thought  to  be  in- 
vincible. The  martial  spirit  and  discipline  of  these  troops  had  long  been  in  a 
state  of  decay  ;  and  they  were,  for  many  years,  in  consequence  of  their  turbulent 
spirit,  more  formidable  to  their  own  sovereigns  than  to  their  enemies.  The  corps 
of  Janissanes  was  annihilated  in  1826,  and  the  whole  Turkish,  modelled  on  that 
of  the  European  systesa.  It  amounts  nominally  to  between  200,000  and  300,000 
men;  but  the  corps  are  in  general  badly  officered,  badly  armed,  and  ondisciplined. 
The  navy  consists  of  15  snips  of  the  line,  18  fri^tes,  and  4  steam-ships :  this 
force,  however,  is  but  indifferently  organised,  and  ill  managed. 

Agriculture,  in  European  Turkey,  is  depressed  at  once  by  arbitrary  exactions, 
and  by  the  devastation  consequent  on  frequent  wars  in  many  of  the  finest  pro- 
vinces ;  yet  its  productions  are  valuable.  The  gnin  which  grows  in  the  plains 
of  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  is  considered  the  finest 
in  the  empire.  From  the  same  plains  a  great  quantity  of  excellent  butter  and 
bad  cheese  is  obtained,  the  latter  being  made  of  skimmed  milk.  The  steep  sides 
and  deep  valleys  of  Hsemus  and  Rhodope  are  covered  with  vast  flocks  of  sheep, 
afibrding  the  most  delicate  mutton,  but  a  coarse  kind  of  wool,  which,  however, 
from  its  plenty,  forms  a  large  article  of  export  Buffiiloes  are  chiefly  employed 
in  agriculture ;  and,  though  their  flesh  is  unpalatable,  their  skins,  being  thick  and 
strong,  are  of  considerable  value.  Hare  skins,  also,  are  so  abundant  as  to  form  an 
article  of  importance  in  commerce.  Bees  innumerable  are  reared,  and  yield  a 
profusion  of  honey  and  wax.  A  fine  white  silk  is  produced  in  Bulgaria  and  the 
plain  of  Adrianople,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  Brusa.  Cotton  flourishes  in  the  plains 
south  of  the  Balkan,  though  nowhere  so  copiously  as  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

Manufkctures  are  in  a  still  less  flourishing  state ;  yet  the  very  fine  one  of  Tur- 
key leather  has  been  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  at  Grallipoli,  and  some  other 
places  along  the  Dardanelles,  as  well  as  in  several  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Turkey 
carpets  belong  to  Asia  Minor,  where  manufacturing  industry  is  generally  more 
advanced  than  in  fluropean  Turkey.  The  commerce  of  this  part  of  the  empire, 
excluding  Greece,  is  almost  confined  to  Constantinople,  whence  would  be  exported 
a  good  deal  of  grain,  were  it  not  for  the  impolitic  prohibition,  which  does  not, 
however,  prevent  a  considerable  contraband  trade.  Other  productions  of  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  Turkey,  wool,  bufialo  hides,  skins,  goats*  hair,  Turkey  leather, 
wax,  drugs,  silk,  cotton,  and  copper,  find  their  chief  vent  through  the  capital. 
The  pride  of  the  orientals,  and  their  peculiar  habits,  render  tliem  little  dependent 
on  imports  from  the  West.     Nevertheless,  the  European  merchants  contrive  to 
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introduce  some  cottons  and  sugar ;  also,  coflee  firom  the  West  Indies,  under  the 
disguise  of  Mocha,  together  with  glass,  porcelain,  and  other  brilliant  fiibrics  for 
the  ornament  of  the  harem  From  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  aro  brought 
slaves  in  great  numbers,  also  a  vast  quantity  of  salt-fish  and  caviare. 

The  national  character  and  aspect  of  the  Turk  is  thoroughly  oriental,  and  in 
every  point  contrary  to  that  of  the  western  European  nations.  All  the  external 
forms  of  life  are  dissimilar,  and  even  opposite.  The  men,  instead  of  our  dresses 
fitted  tight  to  the  body,  wear  long  flowing  robes,  which  conceal  the  limbs.  In- 
stead of  standing,  or  sitting  on  chairs,  they  remain  stretched  on  so&s,  in  luxurious 
indolence;  considering  it  madness  to  stir  or  walk,  unless  for  special  purposes  or 
business.  They  sit  cro6»>legged,  especially  at  meals.  On  entering  a  house,  they 
take  off,  not  their  hat,  but  their  shoes ;  in  eating,  they  use  the  fingers  only,  with- 
out knife  or  fork ;  they  sleep  not  on  beds,  but  on  couches  on  the  grotmd.  Though 
the  Turk  be  naturally  sedate  and  placid,  his  rage,  when  once  roused,  is  furious 
and  ungovernable,  like  that  of  a  brute.  Hospitality  and  giving  of  alms  are  ori- 
ental virtues.  It  is  rare  to  hinder  any  one  from  plucking  herbs  or  fruit  in  a  gar- 
den or  orchard.  This  humanity  is  even  injudiciously  extended  to  the  lower  crea- 
tion, which  enjoy  at  Constantinople  a  sort  of  paradise.  The  dogs,  though  excluded 
as  unclean  from  the  houses  and  mosques,  are  allowed  to  multiply  in  the  streets  till 
they  become  a  perfect  nuisance ;  the  doves  feed  at  liberty  on  the  grain  in  the  har- 
bour, which  echoes  with  the  crowded  clang  of  unmolested  sea-birds. 

The  religion  of  Mahomet  is  considered  to  be  preserved  throughout  this  empire 
in  a  state  of  peculiar  and  exclusive  purity.  The  Turk  is  imbued  from  his  earliest 
infancy  with  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  his  own  spiritual  state,  and  with  a  min- 
gled hatred  and  contempt  of  every  other.  This  feeling  is  entertained,  not  only 
towards  the  **  infidel,'*  but  still  more  deeply  towards  the  Persian  ShiUe^  whose 
tenets  respecting  the  person  of  Ali  are  so  detested,  that,  according  to  the  soundest 
doctors,  it  is  as  meritorious  to  kill  one  Shiite  as  twenty  Christians. 

The  learning  of  the  Turks  is  comprised  within  a  very  limited  compass.  The 
torrent  cf  their  barbarous  invasion  buried  under  it  not  only  the  splendid  though 
corrupted  remains  of  Greek  science,  but  that  of  a  secondary  description  which 
was  attained  by  the  Arabs  under  the  caliphate.  Yet  some  of  the  early  sultans 
were  patrons  of  learning ;  as,  indeed,  most  conquerors  have  been.  The  Turks 
are  ignorant  of  the  most  common  instruments  in  natural  philosophy,  the  telescope, 
the  microscope,  the  electrical  machine ;  which,  if  presented  to  them,  are  merely 
shown  as  objects  of  childish  curiosity.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  scarcely  know 
anything  of  countries  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  empire.  Astrology,  so  long 
exploded  from  the  list  of  European  sciences,  continues  in  Turkey  to  influence 
and  direct  the  public  councils.  No  expedition  sails  from  Constantinople,  no 
foundation  of  a  building  is  laid,  nor  public  ofiicer  installed,  until  the  nunedjem 
bachi,  or  chief  of  tho  astrologers,  has  named  the  fortunate  day.  With  all  their 
pride,  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Christian  physicians,  whose  skill  they 
ascribe  to  necromancy,  and  who  they  therefore  expect  will  predict  at  once,  in  the 
most  precise  manner,  the  issue  of  their  complaints.  All  the  arts  have  degene- 
rated into  mechanical  trades.  Neither  architecture,  painting,  nor  music,  is  prac- 
tised with  any  degree  of  taste  or  genius. 

The  condition  of  the  female  sex  in  Turkey  is  particularly  foreign  to  our  man- 
ners and  ideas.  From  the  moment  of  marriaee  they  are  immureid  in  the  harem, 
excluded  firom  the  view  of  the  public  and  of  all  of  the  opposite  sex,  their  nearest 
relations  being  alone  admitted  on  occasions  of  peculiar  ceremony.  This  circum- 
scribed existence,  and  the  necessity  of  sharing  with  a  multitude  of  rivals  the 
fiivour  of  a  husband,  or  rather  master,  appear  intolerable  to  European  ideas.  Po- 
lygamy b  permitted  by  law,  and  carried  sometimes  to  a  vast  extent,  but  only  by 
the  rich.  The  poor,  and  even  others  who  study  domestic  quiet,  find  one  wife 
quite  sufficient  Divorce  is  permitted,  but  is  not  common.  Disagreement  of  tem- 
per does  not  bear  so  hard  on  the  husband,  from  the  separate  state  in  which  he 
lives ;  adultery  is  avenged  by  the  poniard ;  so  that  sterility,  reckoned  so  deadly  a 
curse  throughout  the  East,  is  the  prevailing  motive  for  divorce. 

The  rayahs,  or  subject  infidels,  who  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  population  of 
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Tarkevt  ^re  chieilj  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Annenians.  The  amaMmenta  of  the  Turk 
are  chiefly  domestic.  His  delight  is  to  give  himself  up  to  continued  and  unTaried 
reyeiie ;  to  glide  down  the  stream  of  time  without  thought  or  anxiety ;  to  retire  under 
the  shade  of  trees,  there  to  muse  without  any  fixed  object,  and  to  inhale  through 
the  pipe  a  gentle  inebriating  vapour.  The  ball,  the  theatre,  the  crowded  party,  all 
that  in  Europe  can  be  accounted  gaiety,  are  utterly  foreign.to  Turkish  mannera. 

The  drees  of  the  Turks  has  always  consisted  of  long  flowing  robes  which  con- 
cealed the  limbs,  and  was  unfavourable  to  any  active  exertion ;  but  th^e  have 
been  supplanted  in  many  instances,  particularly  in  the  large  towns,  by  a  riiort 
tight  jacket  and  pantaloons,  and  the  turban  or  covering  of  the  head  by  a  cap.  But 
HttJe  change  has  taken  place  in  the  dress  of  the  women,  and  the  face  is  still  ge* 
nerally  covered  with  a  veil. 

Some  attempts  at  improvement  have  within  a  few  yeare  been  made  by  the  Tuikish 
government.  The  late  sultan,  Mahmoud,  organised  his  army  and  navy  after  those 
of  the  other  European  nations,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  their  sciences  into  his 
empire;  but,  owing  to  the  imperfect  means  adopted,  but  little  essential  change  has 
yet  taken  place.  In  the  year  1845,  the  most  important  innovation  in  Turkish 
policy  yet  attempted  has  been  proposed.  A  parliament  or  convention,  to  consist 
of  deputies  from  all  parts  of  the  Sultan's  oominions,  was  ordered  to  assemble 
at  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  measures  to  improve  the  condition  I 
of  the  empire. 

Constantinople  occupies  perhaps  the  most  commanding  and  important  site  of 
any  city  in  the  w^orld.  Its  situation  is  as  beautiful  and  superb  as  it  is  commodious. 
Seated  on  the  Bosphonis,  at  the  point  where  it  communicates  with  the  Propontis 
or  Sea  of  Marmora,  it  is  connected  both  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black 
Sea  by  a  succession  of  straits,  easily  defensible,  yet  navigable  for  the  largest 
vessels.  The  port  is  spacious  and  admirable.  The  city  itself,  rising  on  seven 
hills,  along  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  embosomed  in  groves,. from  amid  which 
numerous  gilded  domes  ascend  to  a  lofty  height,  presents  a  most  magnificent  spee- 
tacle.  But  the  moment  the  interior  is  entered,  all  the  magic  scene  disappeara. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  ill  paved,  and  crowded ;  the  houses  low  and 
gloomy ;  and  the  hills,  which  appeared  majestic  in  the  view,  causing  steep  ascents 
and  descents,  prove  excessively  inconvenient.  But  the  most  fatal  circumstance  in 
the  structure  of  Constantinople  is,  that  the  houses  of  rich  and  poor  are  alike  en- 
tirely composed  of  wood,  while  chimneys  are  not  generally  used,  but  their  place 
supplied  by  vessels  of  brass  or  earth  put  under  the  feet.  These  circumstances, 
joined  to  the  usual  improvidence  of  the  Mahometans,  cause  most  tremendous  con- 
flagrations. It  is  even  believed,  with  or  without  reason  it  is  difficult  to  prove,  that 
the  Turkish  public  employ  the  setting  fire  to  the  city  as  a  mode  of  communicating 
their  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  their  rulere.  The  scene  is  terrible,  from  the  extent 
of  the  blaze,  the  deep  rolling  of  the  drum  from  the  top  of  the  minarets,  and  the 
crowds  that  assemble,  among  whom  even  the  grand  signior  himself  is  expected  to 
be  present.  It  is  reckoned  that  Constantinople  rises  entire  from  its  ashes  in  the 
couree  of  every  fifteen  yeare;  but  no  advantage  is  ever  taken  of  the  circumstance 
to  improve  its  aspect  The  fallen  streets  are  immediately  reconstructed  with  aU 
their  imperfections,  and  the  houses  rebuilt  of  the  same  fragile  materials.  This  city 
contains,  however,  some  structures  that  are  very  magnificent.  Among  them  stands 
foremost  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  accounted  the  finest  in  the  world,  firet  built  as 
a  church  by  Justinian,  and  converted  by  the  conquering  Turks  to  its  present  use. 
The  mosques  of  Sultan  Achmet  and  of  Suleyman  are  equally  vast  and  splendid, 
but  not  marked  by  the  same  classic  taste.  The  population  is  quite  uncertain.  It 
is  variouslv  estimated  at  from  400,000  to  600,000  souls. 

j  Pere  and  Scutari,  two  appendages  to  Constantinople,  in  any  other  vicinity  would 
rank  as  cities.  Pere  is  the  Frank  quarter,  where  reside  the  ambassadon  and  agents 
of  all  the  European  courts,  and,  under  their  protection,  all  Christians  whose  trade 
does  not  fix  them  at  the  port.  It  has  thus  become  very  populous,  and  even  crowded ; 
so  that  houses  are  obtained  with  difllcuUy.  Scutari  stands  on  the  Asiatic  side,  in 
a  beautiful  and  cultivated  plain,  and  presents  a  picturesque  aspect,  firom  the  nilx- 
ture  of  trees  and  minarets. 
j     Adrianople  is  a  large  city,  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  containing  about 
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100,000  inbahttontfli  There  are  eeveral  aneieot  palaces,  and  a  splendid  moeqae, 
but  the  streets  are  nanow  and  crooked,  the  booses  ill-built  of  brick  and  mud. 
The  ancient  strength  of  its  fortifications  has  gone  into  decay.  Bourgas,  on  a  bay 
of  the  Black  Sea,  near  the  foot  of  the  Balkan,  has  a  manufkctory  of  pottery,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Gallipoli,  on  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  is 
also  a  large  and  commercial  [ilace,  with  llfiOO  inhabitantsi  Sophia,  the  capital, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  is  a  large  town,  with  40,000  inhabitants,  and  carries 
on  a  great  inland  trade  between  Salonica  and  the  interior  coantries  of  eastern 
Europe.  Schumla,  or  Choomla,  near  the  entrance  of  another  of  the  great  passes 
of  the  Balkan,  forms  rather  a  chain  of  rudely  entrenched  positions  thui  a  regular 
fortress ;  yet  such  is  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  Turks  defend  such  situations, 
that  this  city  has  repeatedly  baffled  the  utmost  effi>rt8  of  the  Russian  army.  Varna, 
a  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  also  a  leading  military  station,  and  was  the  theatre  of 
a  signal  victory  gained  by  Amurath  the  Ghreat  oyer  the  Hungarian  troopa 

A  chain  of  fortresses  on  the  Danube,  large,  and  strongly  fortified,  formed  long 
the  main  bulwarks  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  chief  are,  Widin,  the  residence 
of  a  pacha;  Giurgevo,  Nicopoli,  Rustshuk,  Silistria.  They  are  all  of  nearly  simi- 
lar character,  extensive  and  populous,  uniting  with  their  importance  as  military 
stations  that  derived  from  an  extensive  trade  along  the  Danube.  The  capital  of 
Servia  is  Belgrade,  a  fortress  of  extraordinary  strength,  long  considered  tbe  key 
of  Hungary,  and  disputed  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  between  the  Austrians  and 
Turks.  It  is  now  equally  distinguished  as  a  seat  of  inland  commerce,  being  the 
great  entrepot  between  Turkey  and  Germany,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  about 
20,000  inhabitants.  Serajevo,  or  Bosna  Serai,  capital  of^  Bosnia,  is  still  larger, 
having  been  estimated  to  contain  60,000  inhabitants.  It  trafficks  in  arms  and 
jewellery,  and  receives  numerous  caravans  from  Constantinople.  Jassy,  the  capi- 
tal of  Moldavia,  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  countiv,  amid  a  marshy  district, 
which  renders  it  unhealthy.  Galatz,  at  the  junction  of'^the  Danube  and  thaSi- 
geUi,  carries  on  roost  of  the  trade,  and  might  attain  considerable  importance  if  the 
navigation  of  the  former  river  were  made  free.  Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Walla- 
chia,  is  a  large  city,  containing  about  80,000  souls.  It  is  built  upon  a  dismal 
swamp,  to  render  the  streets  passable  over  which,  they  are  covered  with  boards ; 
but,  in  the  intervals,  water  springs  up  from  dirty  kennels  beneath.  Here  Eu- 
ropean and  Oriental  costumes  and  manners  unite  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 
The  people  are  clothed  half  in  hats  and  shoes,  half  in  calpacs  and  pelisses ;  the 
carriages  are  drawn  as  often  by  buf&loes  as  by  horsea  The  nobles  live  in  extra- 
vagance and  dissipation,  while  the  people  are  plunged  in  poverty. 

Joannina,  which  Ali  Pacha  made  his  capital,  has  a  very  picturesque  situation 
on  a  lake,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  a  population 
of  12^000.  The  houses  are  irregularly  built,  intermingled  with  gardens  and  trees. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Greek.  Scutari,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Albania,  is  situated  in  a  rich  plain ;  has  a  population  of  about  16,000 ;  and  carries 
on  some  considerable  manufiictures  of  cloth.  Its  pacha  is  now  the  most  consider- 
able potentate  in  Albania.  Salonica,  the  ancient  Thessalonica,  carries  on  an 
extensive  commerce,  and  possesses  a  population  of  60,000  or  70,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  one  of  die  few  remaining  cities  that  have  preserved  the  form  of  the  ancient 
fortifications,  the  mural  turrets  yet  standing,  and  the  walls  that  support  them  being 
entire. 
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GREECE. 

Gebsck,  though  bearing  so  great  a  name,  and  occupying  so  high  a  place  in  our 
recollections,  had  ceased,  until  of  late,  to  be  considered  as  having  any  actual 
existence.  The  torrent  of  Ottoman  conquest,  overwhelming  all  the  institutions 
and  monuments  of  the  classic  ages,  seemed  to  have  obliterated  its  place  as  a  sepa- 
rate State,  and  to  have  sunk  it  into  the  subordinate  province  of  a  huge  barbarian 
empire.    But  memorable  events  just  elapsed  have  again  produced  the  Greeks  to 
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the  world,  with  claims  to  be  eooflideied  u  a  gnat  aad  independflnl  people.  Eveo 
under  their  deep  homiliatinD,  materials  were  not  wantiiiff',  out  of  which  their  inde- 
peodence  might  be  re-established.  Amid  the  gloom  of  Turkish  domioatioii,  the 
Greeks  still  existed  as  a  people  evenr  way  separate ;  not,  indeed,  manifesting  their 
ibrmer  high  displays  of  ^nius  and  heroism,  yet  stiH  remaining  distinct  in  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  religion,  and  ezhibitii]^  even  revived  symptoms  of  intel- 
lectual and  general  activity^  After  witnessmg  the  glonoos  though  cheooered 
efibrts  made  by  the  nation  itself,  and  though  with  various  success;  consideiHig 
the  part  now  publicly  taken  by  the  States  ^Europe,  we  can  no  longer  hesitate  to 
sever  Greece  iiom  the  Turkish  empire,  and  give  to  it  a  place  among  European 
nations. 

Greece,  considered  as  a  free  State,  has  been  contracted  in  extent,  in  consequence 
of  the  reverses  sustained  by  the  national  arms,  and  the  treaty  concluded  by  the 
European  powers ;  and  includes  only  a  small  portion  of  what  we  have  been  aoct^ 
tomed  to  consider  as  Greece.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  from  the  Gulf  of 
Volo  to  that  c^  Zeitoun,  the  present  kingdom  of  Qteece  does  not  comprise  the 
extensive  and  oopulous  territories  of  T*hMaly,  Macedonia,  and  Albania.  It  now 
comprises  the  Morea,  a  small  part  of  the  continent  north  of  the  Isthmus,  the 
Island  of  Negroponte,  and  about  the  one-half  of  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago, 
comprising  the  northern  Sporadea,  the  Cydades,  and  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Egtna  and  Napoli :  the  area  of  the  whole  is  probably  91,000  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation, in  1835,  688,636.  The  general  divisions  of  the  kingdom  are  the  four 
provinces  of  Western  Hellas,  Eastern  Hellas,  the  Morea,  and  the  Isles,  which  are 
subdivided  into  ten  nomoi,  and  these  into  eparchies. 

The  interior  of  Greece  is  greatly  diversified  with  rugged  mountaina,  and  with 
fertile  and  picturesque  vales.  Along  the  shores  there  are  beautiful  plains,  the  soil 
of  which  is  fruitful,  and  the  climate  delightful  There  are  many  inlets  and  bay% 
affording  great  facilities  for  commerce,  and  presenting  strong  inducements  to  navi- 
gation. In  various  parts  of  Greece  there  still  remain  many  interesting  monomentB 
of  antiquity.  The  ruins  of  temples,  known  to  have  been  built  SOSO  years  ago, 
exist  at  the  present  day.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  remains  exhibit  a  style  of 
architecture,  common  m  that  remote  age,  more  trulv  chaste  and  beautiful  than  has 
been  since  devised.  After  all  the  improvements  of  modem  times,  we  are  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  ancient  Greeks  are  our  masters  in  this  noble  art 

Constitutional  monarchy  is  the  form  of  government  destined  for  Greece  by  the 
great  powers,  and  in  which  she  appears  to  have  acquiesced ;  and  a  monarch,  after 
many  difficulties,  has  at  length  been  chosen.  The  political  elements  are  by  no 
means  duly  organised.  The  two  parties  are  that  of  the  people,  composed  gene- 
rally of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  having  at  its  head  the  commercial  State 
of  Hydra ;  and  that  of  the  capitani,  or  chieftains,  who,  in  the  interior  of  the  coqq* 
try,  have  established  a  species  of  feudal  militarv  sway. 

Industry,  in  Greece,  is  only  in  a  very  secondary  state,  yet  its  products  are  not 
inconsiderable.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  rude  implements  and  bad  cattle^ 
and  only  in  some  (quarters  is  irrigation  practised  with  diligence ;  yet  so  genial  are 
the  climate  and  soil,  that  the  harvests  are  generally  more  plentiful  than  in  Eng- 
land. Wheat,  barley,  and  maize  are  chiefly  cultivated,  and  of  each  there  ia  aome 
surplus  for  exportation.  Cotton  is  raised  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  forms  the 
chief  basis  of  its  export  trade.  The  olive,  in  Greece,  retains  its  ancient  celebrity ; 
**  nor  has  the  honey  of  Mount  Hymettus  lost  anj  part  of  its  exquisite  flavour.** 
That  species  of  grape  called  the  Corinthian,  which  produces  the  finest  curranUu 
w  peculiar  to  the  Morea  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  especially  Zante,  from  which  it  is 
largely  exported.  Greece,  however,  is  altogether  a  pastoral  country ;  the  people 
are  skilleu  in  the  management  of  cattle,  but  much  more  in  that  of  sheep  and 
goats,  which  aro  fed  in  vast  numbers  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  high 
plains  of  the  interior.  Of  these  animals,  however,  the  breed  is  not  of  aoy  eai- 
nonce,  and  has  even  degenerated. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  still  ruder  state  than  agriculture ;  and  the  country  is 
ii\debted  to  foreij^ers  for  every  thing,  except  a  few  coarse  and  common  frLbrica 
Commerce  is  carried  on  with  much  greater  activity  than  any  of  the  other  branches 
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o£  indastry,  and  has  been  one  of  the  main  inatromenta  in  raising  thia  renowned 
coantry  from  ita  extreme  depreaaion*  The  great  eircoit  of  ita  coasts,  its  namerous 
bajSt  and  ita  poaition  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  ricbeat  and  most  productive 
conntriea  in  the  wmrld,  dearly  deatined  Greece  to  be  a  maritime  and  commereial 
re^on.  The  proad  ignorance  of  the  Turka,  leading  them  to  despise  trade,  left 
this  career  open  to  the  yasaal  people.  A  prodigious  impulse  waa  given  by  the 
freneral  war  eonaeqnent  on  the  French  revolution,  which  left  the  Gredc  for  a  long 
time  the  only  neutral  flag  in  Europe.  The  islands,  and  particularly  the  little  bar- 
boura  of  Hydra,  Ipaara,  and  Spesiia,  not  only  exported  the  produce  of  Greece 
itself,  bat  maintained  the  caxiy^ng  trade  from  port  to  port  all  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean. There  waa  even  an  extensive  tranamission  of  articles  to  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Salonica,  and  thence  by  land  into  the  heart  of  Austria.  A  Greek  mer- 
cantile and  shipping  intereat  of  great  wealth  and  importance  was  thus  created. 

In  1809,  the  exporta  were  estimated  to  amount  to  $13,000,000;  comprising  cot^ 
ton,  tobacco,  com,  wool,  olive  oil,  currants,  silk,  cheese,  fruits,  &c.  It  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  preaent  condition  of  the  commeree  of  ^ia  country.  During  the 
revolution  it  waa  destroyed ;  and  the  Hydriota,  in  whom  it  centred,  were  all  occu- 
pied by  war:  nor  haa  it  probably  revived  to  its  ancient  extent  In  1836,  the 
merchant  ships  of  Greece  amounted  to  4500,  manned  by  16,000  men. 

The  Greek  army,  in  1880,  was  eatimated  at  50,000  men,  consisting  of  brave  but 
irregular  troops,  and  commanded  by  skilful  generals.  It  is  now  reduced  to  8000 
men.  The  navy  conaists  of  33  vessels,  mounting  190  gnns,  and  manned  with 
2400  officere,  aailore,  and  marines.  The  government  dock-jrards  are  at  Pares  and 
Nauplia. 

The  character  of  the  modem  Greeks,  both  before  and  since  the  revolution,  haa 
been  painted  in  somewhat  unfavourable  odoars.  They  are  represented  as  addicted 
to  the  vices  incident  to  every  despised  and  oppressed  people ;  avarice,  intrigue, 
cunning,  servility,  and  as  being  almost  entirely  governed  by  motives  of  self- 
interest  The  reproach,  however,  seems  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns,  and  the  ehieft,  particularly  the  Fanariots,  or  rich  Greeks  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  peasantry  are  allowed  to  be  a  very  fine  race ;  and,  indeed,  the  great 
actions  perfbrmed  in  the  course  of  the  late  contest  must  silence  thoee  who  pretend 
that  the  nation  has  lost  all  its  ancient  energiea 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks  is  that  which  was  designated  by  their  name,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  fVom  the  Roman  Catholic,  afler  the  great  schism  of  the  eastern  and 
western  chorchea.  This,  however,  may  be  considered  <m  a  lower  level  as  to  any 
enlightened  viewa  of  Christianity.  According  to  a  late  writer,  the  lower  ranks  in 
Greece  have  a  religion  of  mere  forms,  while  the  upper  ranks  have  no  religion  at 
all.  The  most  respectable  of  the  clergy  are  the  monks  or  caloyers,  out  of  whom 
are  choaen  the  bishops,  and  even  the  patriareh  or  (^neral  head  of  the  religion, 
who,  befbre  the  late  convulsbns,  resided  at  Constantmople. 

Learning,  in  Greece,  where  it  once  flourished  with  such  unrivalled  splendour, 
had  fiillen  into  a  state  of  total  extinction.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  government 
had  acquired  a  degree  of  consistence,  they  turned  their  immediate  attention  to 
this  object ;  and,  realty,  considering  the  pressure  of  so  dreadful  a  war,  effected 
wondera.  They  established  schools  of  mutual  instruction  at  Athens,  Argos,  Tri- 
polizza,  Miasolonffhi,  and  most  of  the  islands.  They  decreed  the  formation,  at 
Argoe,  of  an  academy  on  a  great  scale,  wbeie  every  requisite  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture might  be  united ;  also  of  central  schools  and  libraries.  All  these  institutions 
are  yet  only  in  their  infancy ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  the  independence 
of  the  Greeks  being  once  established,  one  of  the  firet  results  would  be  an  extraor- 
dinary e^rt  to  raise  their  intellectual  character  as  a  nation. 

The  dress  of  the  Greeks  ia  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Turkish,  either  from 
imitation,  or  from  adoption  of  the  same  oriental  pattern.  In  general  the  attiro  of 
all  who  can  afSnd  it  is  gaudy  and  glittering,  covered  with  gold  and  silver  em- 
broidery, and  with  the  most  Inilliant  colours.  Above  all,  the  arms  of  the  chiefs 
are  profbsely  adorned,  mounted  with  silver  and  even  jewels.  The  simplicity 
which  a  more  refined  taste  haa  introduced  into  the  coatame  of  the  western  Eu- 
I  ropeans  is  held  by  them  in  contempt 
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The  food  of  the  Qreeka,  througfa  the  combined  ialloeiice  of  poverty,  and  the 
loDg  fasts  enjoined  by  their  religion,  is  composed  in  a  great  meaaure  of  fish,  Tege- 
tables,  and  fruit  Uaviare  is  the  national  ragout,  a^,  like  other  fish  duBhes,  is 
eaten  seasoned  with  aromatic  herbs.  Snails  dressed  in  garlic  are  also  a  fiivoorite 
dish.  Their  most  valued  fruits  are  olives,  melons,  water-melons,  and  eqiecially 
gourds. 

The  islands  form  a  prominent  and  mteresting  appendage  to  Greece.    Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  iues  ranged  along  the  coast  of  Asia 
I  Minor,  have  been  always  considered  as  Asiatic    The  Greek  European  islands  are 
Candia,  the  Cyclades,  and  those  termed  the  Ionian  Uanda. 

Candia,  lately  ceded  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  being  reckoned  about  500  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  perhaps 
more  &voured  by  nature  than  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  interior  is  covered 
with  mountains,  of  which  Mount  Ida  towers  to  a  very  lolly  height  The  plains 
and  vallevs  along  the  sea-coast  are  covered  with  myrtle  groves,  spacioua  plane 
trees,  ana  other  beautiful  woods;  and  the  soil,  though  merely  scratched  by  a 
wretched  plough  drawn  hy  two  sorry  oxen,  yields  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley.  The  olive  grows  m  high  perfection ;  though  the  oil,  for  want  of  care  and 
skill  in  preparing  it,  is  unfit  for  the  table,  and  only  used  for  soap  and  other  menu- 
fiicturea  The  inhabitants  are  a  fine  race,  and  were  more  independent  of  the 
Porte  than  the  vassals  of  most  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  mountains  and 
mountain  plains,  however,  have  continued  to  be  occupied  by  a  Greek  nee,  called 
the  Sfacciotes,  who  in  these  high  tracts  carry  on  the  trade  of  shepherd,  not  alto- 
gether uncorobined  with  that  of  robber.  It  was  by  this  body  that  the  ciiief  stand 
was  made  in  the  late  insurrection,  and  they  had  nearly  driven  the  Turks  out  of 
the  island,  when  they  were  forced  themselves  to  yield  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt 

Of  the  towns,  Candia,  the  capital,  has  had  its  harbouis  choked  up  with  sand, 
against  which  the  Turks  never  take  any  precautions ;  and  the  greater  part  of  its 
trade  has  passed  to  Canea.  It  still  bears  the  trace  of  a  handsome  Venetian  town, 
f  with  substantial  houses  formed  into  regular  streets  and  squares;  but  the  havoc  of 
its  long  siege  and  subsequent  desertion  give  it  a  very  gloomy  aspect  Popula- 
tion, 12,000.  Canea,  is  the  chief  commercial  part  of  the  island :  it  has  8000  in- 
habitants ;  more  than  half  of  whom  are  Mahomedaos.  There  is  nothing  in  its 
aspect  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Turkish  towns.  Between  Canea  and  Candia 
is  jRetimo,  situated  in  a  delightful  country  abounding  with  olive  trses;  but  its  har- 
bour having  likewise  sufiered,  Canea  has  profited  in  this  as  in  the  former  instance. 

The  Cyclades,  a  numerous  and  celebrated  group,  are  interposed  between  Candia 
and  Asia  minor,  but  nearer  to  the  continent,  from  which  they  recede  in  a  south- 
east direction.  Their  aspect,  bold,  rocky,  yet  richly  verdant,  presents  to  the  ves- 
sels sailing  through  it  scenes  of  varied  beauty.  The  principal  of  these  are  Pares, 
Antiparos,  Naxos,  Santorini,  Milo,  Argentera,  Syra,  Andro,  Sine,  Zea,  &c. 

Negropont  is  a  long,  narrow  island,  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  narrow 
channel  of  the  Euripus,  or  Egripo.  It  is  diveraified  by  rugged  mountains  and  fer- 
tile valleys.  It  was  supposed  to  contain  about  60,000  inhabitants  previous  to  the 
revolution,  but  does  not  probably  at  present  contain  half  that  number,  the  Turks, 
who  were  more  numerous  here  than  anywhere  else  in  southern  Greece,  having 
been  expelled  the  island.  The  capital,  Chalcis,  or  Negropont,  has  a  population 
of  about  6000.  The  Northern  Sporades,  lying  north-east  of  Negropont,  comprise 
Skyro,  Chelidonia,  and  other  islands. 

Two  islands,  Hydra  and  Spezzia,  though  little  favoured  by  nature,  took,  for  a 
time,  the  lead  of  all  the  States  and  islands  of  Greece.  Hydra*  a  rugged  masa  of 
rock,  with  scarcely  a  spot  of  verdure,  by  the  energy  of  its  inhabitants  and  their 
attention  to  commerce,  became  rich  and  prosperous.  In  1816  its  merchants  owned 
120  ships,  which  traded  to  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  During  the  war  of  in> 
dependence  the  Hydriots  earned  for  themselves  the  character  of  oeing  the  most 
efficient  and  intrepid  sailors  in  the  Greek  navy ;  and  their  bravery  contributed,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  the  successful  issue  of  that  contest  The  island  formerly  con- 
tained 40,000  inhabitants ;  but  in  1834  they  had  dwindled  to  one-half  that  number; 
.and  their  trade  has  declined  in  proportion.    The  town  of  Hydra  containa  some 
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interesdng  pablie  baildings ;  there  is  also  a  well-regalated  college,  a  mathematical 
seminary,  and  several  schools.  Spezzia  is  a  sort  of  outwork  of  Hydra ;  it  has 
only  3000  inhabitants,  yet  has  somewhat  more  of  cultivation. 

Athens,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Grecian  cities,  is  situated  just  without 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  5  miles  from  the  sea.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  rock,  called  the  Acropolis,  and  spreads  into  a  plain  on  the  west  and  north- 
west. It  is  surrounded  by  a  thick,  irregular  wall,  3  mUes  in  circuit,  and  10  feet 
high,  passing  along  the  brinks  of  precipices.  Some  portions  of  the  ancient  wall 
ara  also  to  be  seen.  The  remains  of  ancient  architecture  are  still  sufficient,  in 
spite  of  the  ravages  of  barbarian  conquerors,  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  tra- 

Ivelier.    The  temple  of  Theseus,  the  lantern  of  Demosthenes,  the  tower  of  the 
winds,  Adrian^s  gate,  the  jperistyle  of  the  Parthenon,  and  a  wall  of  the  theatre 
I  exist  entire.    The  population  amounts  to  17,000;  it  is  extremely  varied  in  charao- 
I  ter,  comprising  natives  of  almost  every  country  in  Christendom. 

Napoli  de  Bomania,  or  Nauplioa,  is  the  best  built  town  in  the  Morea.  It  stands 
on  an  eminence  projecting  into  a  wide  bay,  and  is  surrounded  with  walls.  From 
its  maritime  situation  and  great  natural  strength,  it  must  ever  be  one  of  the  keys 
of  Greece.  Its  harbour  is  good,  and  the  commerce  considerable.  Population, 
16,000.  Tripolizza,  the  Turkish  capital  of  the  Morea,  was  taken  during  the  war 
by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  is  now  mostly  in  ruins :  it  contained  4  mosques,  6  Greek 
churches,  and  a  bazar,  and  a  population  of  about  12,000.  Navarino  stands  upon 
an  excellent  harbour  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  Morea.  Here  the  Turkish 
naval  power  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  combined  fleets  of  Russia,  France 
and  England,  on  the  20th  October,  1828,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
It  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  Modon,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, has  a  good  harbour  and  consi&rable  trade.  Ck>ron,  not  far  distant,  on  a 
wide  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  a  small  town,  but  well  fortified.  Malvasia,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  stands  on  an  island  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  It 
has  a  strong  citadel,  and  its  neighbourhood  produces  the  wine  called  Malvoisia,  or 
Malmsey.  Calamata,  on  the  Gulf  of  Messenia,  is  a  considerable,  but  open  town. 
Tripolizza,  the  former  capital  of  the  Morea,  stands  in  a  narrow  valley  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Menalus :  before  the  revolution  it  had  a  considerable  trade  and  a  populatk>n 
of  12,000.  Misitra,  or  Mistras,  was  a  strong  place  with  7000  inhabitants  previous 
to  the  revolution.  It  is  now  in  a  ruinous  state.  The  ruins  of  Sparta  are  about  8 
miles  from  this  town.  Corinth  stands  on  the  isthmus  uniting  the  Morea  to  the 
continent  It  still  exhibits  the  remains  of  its  ancient  walls  and  the  citadel,  or 
acro-corinthus.  It  fiirmerlv  had  a  harbour  on  each  side  of  the  isthmus,  but  the 
only  port  is  now  on  the  Uulf  of  Lepanto.  The  houses  are  generally  well-built. 
Patras,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  has  a  considerable  commerce,  and  formerly 
was  the  residence  of  many  European  Consuls.  It  suffered  severely  during  the 
late  contest,  the  country  in  \im  neighbourhood  being  ravaged  by  the  contending 
armiesi  Missolonghi  is  without  the  Morea.  It  stands  on  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto 
opposite  Patras.  ft  was  captaied  by  the  Greeks  in  1821,  recaptured  after  several 
attempts  by  the  Turks  in  1625,  and  afterwards  rescued  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  a 
fortified  and  important  place.    Here  Lord  Byron  died,  in  1824. 

This  coantiy,  the  most  celebrated  of  antiquity,  has  at  length,  after  ages  of  bond- 
age under  the  iron  yoke  of  the  most  ruthless  oppressors  of  modem  times,  assumed 
an  independent  attitude  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  nomination  of  Otho 
of  Bavaria  to  the  thitme  of  Greece  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  supported 
by  their  influence,  affi>rd8  a  prospect  that  the  new  state  has  now  permanently  ob- 
tained a  tranquil  and  settled  condition.  The  moral  and  religions  instruction  of 
this  interesting  people  has  for  some  years  past  attracted  the  attention  of  several 
misskmary  and  philanthropic  societies,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
and  cheering  hopes  are  entertained  that  their  exertions,  aided  by  those  of  the  go- 
vemroent,  and  the  natural  quickness  and  intelligence  of  the  people  tliemselvei, 
will,  at  no  distant  period,  exhibit  such  an  improvement  in  the  public  mmd,  as  will 
satisfiu^torily  prove  to  the  world,  that  the  Greeks  of  the  present  day  want  but  the 
aid  of  fVee  institutions  and  fiivourable  circnmstances,  to  enable  them  to  rival  the 
brightest  era  of  their  distinguished  forefathers.  
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Africa,  a  Bpacioos  oontineDt,  oomprising  nearly  a  third  of  the  world  known  to 
the  ancients,  oompoaes  a  peninsula  about  4^20  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  4140  in  breadth  firom  east  to  west  Its  diape  is  an  irregrular  pyramid,  at  the 
southern  extremity  diminishinif  almost  to  a  point ;  so  that  it  has,  properly  spcak- 
.ingj  only  throe  8ide&  Its  western  coast,  by  &r  the  most  extensive,  fiices  the 
Atlaotic,  which  on  the  oUier  side  is  bounded,  at  several  thousand  miles*  distance, 
by  the  parallel  coast  of  America.  To  the  east,  Airica  looks  upon  the  southern 
Pacific,  but  chiefly  that  mighty  portion  of  it  called  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  has 
for  its  remote  opposite  boundaries,  Hindoostan,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  New 
Holland.  From  Europe,  Africa  is  separated  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Asia 
by  the  Red  Sea.  Both  these  gulfi  communicate  with  the  ocean  by  narrow  straits, 
at  which  Afirica  comes  almost  in  contact  with  the  opposite  continents ;  but  it  is  at 
their  interior  extremities  that  they  are  separated  by  that  celebrated  isthmus,  only 
sixty  miles  in  breadth,  which  connects  this  vast  continent  with  that  of  Asia. 

Afirica,  in  all  respects  except  its  vast  extent,  is  the  least  favoured  portion  of  the 
globe.  Its  prevailing  aspect  is  rude,  gloomy,  and  sterile.  The  character  of 
desert,  which  elsewhere  is  only  partial  and  occasional,  belongs  to  a  very  great 
frroportion  of  its  widely  extended  suHace.  Boundless  plains,  exposed  to  the  ver- 
tical rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  are  deprived  of  all  the  moisture  necessary  to  cover 
them  with  vegetation.  Moving  sands,  tossed  by  the  winds,  and  whirling  in  eddies 
through  tlie  air,  surround  and  continually  threaten  to  bury  the  traveller,  in  his 
lengthened  route  through  these  trackless  wild&  The  watered  and  cultivated  dis- 
Uicts  consist  of  little  more  than  belts,  with  which  this  huge  expanse  of  desert  is 
begirt  The  best  known,  and  perhaps  the  finest,  is  that  which  borders  the  north- 
ern coast  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  stretches  for  50  or  100  miles  inland.  The 
fiimous  range  of  mountains  called  Atlas,  which  ancient  fable  represented  as  sup- 
porting the  heavens,  with  numerous  chains  branching  fbom  it  across  the  continent, 
diffuses  moisture  and  fertility  over  sands  which  would  otherwise  have  been  totally 
unproductive.  Then  follows  the  immense  ocean  of  desert,  nearly  3000  miles  in 
lezigth,  and  1000  in  breadth,  reaching  across  the  whole  continent  from  east  to 
west,  and  firom  north  to  south,  between  lat  Ib^  and  SO''.  The  sterility  of  the 
scene  is  only  interrupted  by  a  narrow  line,  of  not  above  half  a  mile,  formed  by  the 
course  of  the  Nile  through  Nubia,  and  by  a  few  islands,  or,  as  they  are  termed, 
oases,  scattered  at  wide  intervals  over  this  immeasurable  waste.  These  spots, 
afibrding  springs,  verdure,  and  a  few  dates,  support  a  scanty  population ;  but  are 
chiefly  valuable  as  aflbrding  places  of  rest  and  refresliroent  for  the  caravans.  The 
traveller  who  has  crossed  this  dreary  interval  is  cheered  by  the  view  of  a  long 
line  of  territory  exhibiting  a  diflTereot  and  much  more  smiling  aspect  Lofty 
ranges,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  cross  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  continent,  and  form  perhaps  an  almost  unbroken  girdle  round  it 
Thence  descend  many  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude;  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  the 
Senegal,  the  (vambia,  and  the  famed  mysterious  stream  so  long  sought  under  the 
name  of  the  Niger.  These  set  bounds  to  the  empire  of  sand,  which  would  else 
overspread  nearly  all  Africa;  the^r  inundate  their  banks,  and  fertilize  extensive 
regions,  which  are  covered  with  rich  harvests,  and  peopled  with  nations  that  have 
made  some  advances  in  civilization«  A  great  part  of  this  country  has  been  re- 
cently explored,  though  much  still  Remains  for  discovery ;  but  fkrther  south,  the 
Sreater  part  of  the  interior,  as  fiir  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  space  of  40*^  of 
titude,  has  never  been  trodden  by  any  European.  The  districts  on  the  cast 
coast,  however,  are  very  well  known,  and  still  more  those  on  the  west    They 
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present  a  totally  dificrent  aspect  from  that  of  northern  Africa ;  profiisely  watered 
oy  great  rivers,  in  many  places  luxuriant  with  tropical  products ;  in  others,  inun- 
dated and  swampy,  overgrown  with  huge  forests  and  underwood.  Some  late  ob- 
servers, however,  in  travelling  inland  firom  the  Cape,  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
vast  expanses  of  desert,  reported  almost  to  rival  those  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  continent  Lastly,  the  southern  an^le  presents  to  the  stormy  seas  of  the 
Southern  Ocean  broad  table  rocks  and  high  rude  plains,  covered,  however,  in 
many  places,  with  good  herbage  and  vegetation. 

The  political  constitutions  of  Africa  are  rode,  and  in  general  despotic.  The 
unlimitCN)  power  of  the  sovereign  is  in  general  checked  only  by  the  turbulence  of 
aristocratic  chiefs,  not  by  any  well-regulated  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Africa,  however,  is  divided  into  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  states,  whose  political 
system  can  only  be  understood  by  considering  each  in  detail. . 

The  processes  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  in  Africa,  are  peHbrmed  gene- 
rally in  a  rude  and  imperfect  manner.  The  soil,  however,  is  cultivated  almost 
throughout,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  and  some  fine  fabrics,  particularly  those 
of  cotton,  cloth,  mats,  and  gold  ornaments,  are  very  widely  diffused. 

Africa  has  scarcely  any  trade,  except  that  which  is  carried  on  overland  and 
across  its  oceans  of  desert,  by  caravans,  consisting  chiefly  of  camels.  It  is  truly 
astonishing  with  what  facility  thesS  companies  now  make  their  way  to  the  re- 
motest interior  of  the  continent  in  defiance  of  obstacles  which  mi^ht  have  been 
deemed  insuperable.  By  these  immense  journeys,  they  procure  considerable  quan- 
tities of  gold  and  ivoiy ;  but  the  importance  of  these  articles  is  merged  in  a  cruel 
and  iniquitous  traffic,  of  which  Africa  has  always  been  the  main  theatre.  Other 
parts  of  the  globe  have  for  aj^es  depended  upon  its  oppressed  and  unfortunate  in- 
habitants, for  supplying  their  demand  for  slaves,  whoever,  throughout  Africa, 
has  the  evil  power  of  selling  any  of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  sure  to  find  purchasers 
who  will  give  in  exchange  the  best  products  of  Europe  and  the  East  Some  are 
condemned  to  slavery  under  a  criminal  code,  framed  by  legislators  who  make  it  a 
study  to  multiply  the  number  of  such  offences  as  may  be  made  punishable  in  this 
lucrative  manner ;  others  are  captives  taken  in  war ;  but  a  large  proportion  are 
procured  by  mere  slave-hunting  expeditions,  undertaken  even  by  the  most  civilized 
states,  against  neighbours  whom,  with  little  reason,  they  account  more  barbarous 
than  themselves.  The  number  thus  conveyed  across  the  desert,  to  fill  the  harems 
of  Turkey  and  Persia,  has  been  rated  at  20,000.  These,  however,  serve  merely 
as  domestic  slaves ;  and,  though  subjected  to  many  humiliations,  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  mildly  treated.  A  much  severer  lot  awaits  those  who,  from  the  western 
shores  of  Africa,  are  carried  off  by  the  polished  people  of  modern  Europe.  After 
suffering  through  the  passage,  under  a  confinement  and  pestilential  air  which 
prove  fatal  to  a  large  proportion,  they  are  sold  to  taskmasters  whose  sole  object  is, 
under  a  burning  sun,  to  extract  from  them  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  labour. 
It  is  calculated  that,  during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  slave  trade,  80,000  were 
annually  transported  across  the  Atlantic.  At  length,  however,  the  wrongs  of 
Africa  were  heard;  Britain,  roused  by  the  voice  of  some  generous  philanthropists, 
took  the  lead  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  resistance  was  powerful,  and  it  oc- 
casioned many  years  of  debate,  signalized  by  the  long  labours  of  Wilberfbrce, 
Clarkson,  and  other  friends  of  Africa,  till,  in  1806,  Mr.  Fox  moved  and  carried 
the  bill  for  the  final  abolition  of  the  trade  of  importing  slaves  into  the  British 
colonies.  It  has  since  been  declared  felony  for  a  British  subject  to  engage  in  this 
trade.  America  and  France  aflcrwards  followed  the  example ;  and  thus  the  ex- 
port of  slaves  from  the  noithcm  part  of  Guinea  has  been  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vented ;  though  the  numbers  still  procured  from  the  southern  quarters  of  Benin 
and  Congo,  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  arc  but  little  diminished. 

This  vast  continent  is  almost  universally  in  a  state  of  barbarism ;  yet  in  ancient 
times  its  northern  states  rivalled  Europe  in  civilization.  Egypt  and  Carthage, 
when  in  their  glory,  ranked  among  the  most  civilized  and  opulent  states  then  ex- 
isting. Even  afler  tho  first  ravages  of  the  Saracens,  learning  and  science  dis- 
tinguished the  splendid  courts  established  in  the  west  of  Barbary.  The  continued 
Influence,  however,  of  a  gloomy  superstition,  and  the  separation  caused  by  it  from 
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all  the  refined  modem  natioiiB,  have  induced  among  these  states  a  general  relapse 
into  barbarism.  The  population  of  the  continent  may  now,  in  a  largfe  view,  be 
divided  into  Moors  and  Negroes.  The  Moors,  including  the  descendants  of  th6 
original  Arab  invaders,  and  those  whom  conquest  and  religicm  have  assimilated 
wiUi  them,  fill  all  northern  Africa  and  the  Great  Desert  They  reach  the  banks 
of  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  the 
two  races,  though  they  mingle  and  alternate  on  the  opposite  sides,  where  some- 
times one,  sometimes  another,  hold  the  chief  sway.  The  Moors  are  a  rough 
roving  race,  keeping  numerous  herds,  chiefly  of  camels,  with  which  they  perform 
immense  journeys  through  the  most  desolate  tracts,  and  across  the  greatest  breadth 
of  the  continent  Africa  is  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  literature  she  possesses; 
at  least,  few  of  the  Negroes  can  read  or  write,  who  have  not  learned  from  them. 
The  Moors,  however,  at  least  all  that  scour  the  desert,  are  a  race  peculiarly  un- 
amiable.  A  fiirious  bigotry,  joined  to  the  most  embittered  hatred  of  the  Christian 
name,  renders  them  mortal  foes  to  every  European  traveller  who  falls  into  their 
power.  The  Negroes,  on  the  contrary,  though  inferior  in  arts  and  attainments, 
are  generally  courteous,  gay,  and  hospitable.  Like  all  barbarous  nations,  they  are 
fond  of  war,  and  cruel  to  their  enemies ;  but  their  domestic  intercourse  is  friendly, 
and  they  receive  with  kindness  the  unprotected  strane^er.  They  are  led  away 
with  fiintastic  superstitions,  charms,  witchcraft,  ordeal,  Slc.\  but  these  errors 
never  impel  them  to  hate  or  persecute  those  who  entertain  the  most  opposite  be- 
lief. Their  external  aspect  is  well  known,  being  marked  by  a  deep  black  colour, 
flat  nose,  thick  lips,  and  coarse  hair  like  wool.  The  Moors  are  deeply  embrowned 
by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  but  have  not  the  least  of  the  Negro  colour  or  aspect 

In  the  animal  kingdom  at  least,  Africa  is  as  rich  in  the  number  of  its  peculiar 
species  as  any  other  quarter  of  ^e  globe.  Of  these,  a  large  majority  are  found 
to  the  southward  of  the  Great  Desert  The  quadrupeds  of  buraen  are  highly 
valuable.  The  Arabian  camel,  or  dromedary,  is  now  spread  over  all  the  northern 
and  central  parts  of  the  continent,  and  is  indispensably  requisite  in  crossing  the 
long  arid  deserts  which  cover  so  great  a  portion  of  its  surface  north  of  the  equa- 
tor. The  hordes  and  asses  of  &rbary,  those  of  the  Bedoweens  and  of  Egypt* 
yield  in  no  respect  to  the  finest  Arabs  either  in  beauty  of  form  or  spirit  The 
first  of  these  races  was  introduced  into  Spain  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Moor- 
ish power  in  that  country,  and  from  it  the  noble  Spanish  breed  of  modern  times  is 
descended.  On  the  West  Coast,  south  of  the  Great  Desert,  the  ass  supplies  the 
place  of  the  camel,  being  extensively  used  in  carrying  on  the  inland  trade  of  the 
country.  Of  homed  cattle  there  are  many  diflerent  varieties.  The  most  remark- 
able are  the  Sanga  or  Galla  oxen  of  Abyssinia,  with  immense  horns  nearly  four 
feet  in  length,  and  a  kindred  race  in  Bomou,  the  horns  of  which  measure  upwards 
of  two  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  yet  scarcely  weigh  two  pounds 
apiece.  Of  sheep,  the  most  remarkable  variety  is  the  broad-tailed  kind,  whose 
tails  grow  so  fat  and  heavy  that  it  is  said  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  be  sup- 
ported on  little  wheel  carriages.  This  animal  is  common  in  Barbary,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  continent :  other  varieties  of  the  sheep, 
and  also  several  of  the  goat,  abound  in  diflerent  quarters ;  the  latter  are  common 
in  many  parts  bordering  on  the  Great  Desert,  feeding  on  the  dry  aromatic  herbs 
which  are  in  places  thinly  scattered. 

Of  the  wild  animals,  one  of  the  most  peculiar  is  the  chimpanzee,  of  which  it  is 
thought  more  than  one  variety  exists  in  Africa.  It  approaches  much  nearer  to 
the  human  form  than  the  Orang-outang  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  &c.  The  adult  of 
this  animal  has  never  been  brought  to  Europe.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  baboons 
attain  a  very  considerable  stature,  and  from  their  great  strength  and  malicious  dis- 
position, are  much  dreaded  by  the  negroes.  Carnivorous  and  ferocious  animals 
are  extremely  numerous  in  all  parts  of  Africa.  The  lion,  the  panther,  and  the 
leopard,  lurk  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  and  fountains,  to  surprise  the  diflerent 
species  of  antelopes  and  other  animals ;  but,  unless  pressed  by  hunger,  rarely 
attack  the  inhabitants,  though  it  is  said  the  lion  will  often  pursue  the  Hottentot  in 
preference  to  all  other  prey.  The  various  species  of  hytenas  are,  properly  speak- 
ing, Afirican ;  one  species  only  being  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.    They 
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all  liye  upon  oflkl  and  carrion,  and  are  .of  singfnlar  importance  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  by  preventing  the  accumulation  of  patreacent  matter,  and  devouring*  dead 
carcasses  and  other  garbage,  which,  under  the  influence  of  a  tropical  sun,  would 
soon  corrupt  and  produce  the  most  noxious  and  unwholesome  vapours.  The  hy- 
enas are  nocturnal,  and  nightly  visit  the  towns  and  villages,  where  they  prowl 
through  the  streets  till  morning.  The  true  civet  is  found  in  a  state  of  nature  in 
most  parts  of  Africa.  Great  numbers  of  these  animals  are  also  kept  by  the  na- 
tives for  the  sake  -of  their  perfume.  Nearly  allied  to  the  civet  are  the  ichneu- 
mons. Of  these  there  are  four  or  five  distinct  species,  which  wage  inceesant  war 
against  the  numerous  serpenta  and  other  reptiles  which  infest  every  part  of  the 
country. 

The  elephant  occupies  the  first  rank  among  the  wild  quadrupteds  of  this  region. 
The  Afirican  elephant,  though  long  confounded  with  the  Asiatic,  is  now  well 
known  to  be  a  distinct  species.  Its  ears  are  lander,  the  markings  of  itB  molar 
teeth  are  of  a  different  form,  and  it  has  only  four  noo6  on  the  fore  feet  and  three 
on  the  hind,  whilst  the  Indian  species  has  five  before  and  four  behind.  In  mag- 
nitude it  does  not  yield  to  its  Asiatic  congener,  and  is  even  thought  to  exceed  it ; 
for,  according  to  the  statements  of  some  travellers,  it  would  appear  that  the 
African  animal  occasionally  attains  the  height  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  tusks  of  the  latter  imported  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  are 
considered  larger  than  those  obtained  from  India,  often  weighing  from  one  hun* 
dred  and  fifly  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  whilst  the  latter  rarely  exceed 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  These  animals  inhabit  all  the 
wood^  parts  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  and  are  also  found  in  Dar  Fur.  They 
live  m  herds  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  individuals.  This 
animal  is  not  now  employed  in  the  service  of  man,  although  the  ancient  Egyptians 
undoubtedly  obtained  war  elephants  from  Ethiopia.  The  Afi'ican  rhinoceros,  like 
that  of  Sumatra,  has  two  horns,  but  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  having  no 
front  or  incisor  teeth.  The  horns,  as  in  the  East,  are  highly  esteemed  for  dieir 
supposed  medicinal  virtues,  and  are  also  used  by  the  natives  as  battle-axes.  The 
hippopotamus  is  entirely  an  African  quadruped,  being  found  in  all  the  large  rivers 
and  lakes  south  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  appears  to  have  occupied  £e  same 
localities  fVom  the  earliest  ages.  He  delights  in  being  in  the  water,  and  stays 
there  as  willingly  as  upon  land. 

The  zebra,  the  dow,  and  the  Quagga,  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  known  parts  of 
central  and  southern  Africa.  These  beautiful  aniooals,  equally  remarkable  for  the 
symmetry  of  their  forms,  the  rapidity  of  their  course,  and  the  regularity  of  their 
colours  and  markings,  associate  in  large  herds  upon  the  open  plains,  and  are  the 
frequent  prey  of  the  lion.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  creatures  and  the  oetriches 
seem  to  have  a  natural  predilection  for  each  others'  society,  and  that  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  these  very  different  species  are  constantly  found  intennixed,  tliougfa 
they  refuse  to  associate  with  other  animals ;  and  the  same  ftct  was  observed  2000 
years  ago,  in  regard  to  the  ostrich  and  qua^^ga,  or  wild  ass,  on  the  plains  of  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia.  The  camelopard,  or  giraffe,  is  an, animal  peculiar  to  this  con- 
tinent, and  is  found  from  the  Orange  river  as  far  north  as  Nubia,  although  it  is 
said  there  is  a  difference  between  those  of  the  north  and  south. 

Two  or  three  species  of  the  wild  bufilklo  inhabit  the  woods  and  marahy  grounds 
of  the  interior.  The  bos  coffer,  or  wild  buflfalo  of  the  Cape,  has  the  base  of  the 
horns  extending  all  over  the  top  of  the  head  and  forehesd,  in  the  manner  of  a 
helmet.  He  is  a  savage,  dangerous  animal,  and  much  dreaded  by  travellers. 
Antelopes  and  gazelles  are  numerous.  Of  the  former  there  are  more  than  sixty 
different  species.  Multitudes  of  these  fall  a  prey  to  the  lion,  the  leopard,  and 
panther.  Among  the  animals  which  inhabit  the  seas  and  coasts  of  Africa  is  the 
lamontin,  which  frequents  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  on  the  Atlantic  and  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  feeds  upon  the  aquatic  plants  that  it  can  reach  along  the  shores. 
It  was  this  animal  which,  from  the  pectoral  situation  of  its  mamme,  and  from  the 
habit  of  raising  itself  half  out  of  the  water,  especially  when  in  the  act  of  suckling 
its  young,  gave  origin  to  the  fable  of  the  mermaid,  by  which  name  it  is  often  men- 
tioned by  ancient  African  voyagers  and  travellers. 
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The  most  peculiar  and  important  of  the  birds  of  Africa  is  the  ostrich.  At  the 
present  day  it  would  appear  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  that  continent,  though  it 
was  anciently  found  in  the  deserts  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  in  Asia.  The  weight 
of  this  bird,  when  full  grown,  is  from  70  to  80  pounds.  It  is  afiirmed  that  it  never 
drinksi  but  is  of  all  animals  the  most  voracious,  devouring  lead,  glass,  metals,  &c. 
The  large  feathers  of  the  ostrich  form  a  considerable  article  of  trade  from  several 
parts  of  the  continent  It  is  said  those  brought  from  Barbary  are  not  procured 
from  the  wild  birds  of  the  desert,  but  from  halfdomesticated  individuals  which 
the  Arabs  take  young  and  breed  up  In  stables,  where  they  are  well  supplied  with 
soft  bedding  to  prevent  them  finom  wearing  or  injuring  the  feathers.  Similar  to 
the  ostrich  in  omu]^  of  their  habits,  and  even  somewhat  in  appearance,  are  the 
bustards,  many  difierent  species  of  which  inhabit  the  karoos  and  arid  plains  of  this 
continent 

The  Guineaf>fi>wl,  the  only  African  bird  adapted  to  the  barn-yard,  is  found  ex- 
clusively in  this  region.  There  are  three  or  four  distinct  speciea  They  collect 
in  flocks  of  400  or  500,  and  frequent  the  underwood  and  bushes  in  the  vicinity  of 
ponds  and  rivers.  There  are  many  species  of  partridges  and  grouse ;  also,  water- 
fowl in  abundance  on  the  rivers  and  lakes ;  various  species  of  owls,  falcons,  and 
vultures;  the  latter,  like  the  hyenas  among  the  quadrupeds,  are  highly  usefiil  in 
Gonsumingthe  offid  and  carrion  which  might  otherwise  taint  the  air  and  produce 
disease.  The  exquisite  sense  of  smell  possessed  by  these  birds  is  truly  surprising. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  useful  birds  of  prey  peculiar  to  Africa  is  the 
secretary  vulture,  which  may  be  not  improperly  described  as  an  eagle  mounted  on 
the  long  naked  legs  of  a  crane.  This  bird  preys  exclusively  upon  serpents,  which 
it  pursues  on  foot,  and  destroys  in  amazing  numbers. 

Among  the  smaller  birds  of  Africa  are  many  species  remarkable  for  the  gaudi- 
ness  and  brilliancy  of  their  plumage,,  or  the  singularity  of  their  manners  and 
economy.  Of  the  former  kind  may  be  mentioned  the  mnumerable  varieties  of 
parrots  and  parroquets,  which,  from  the  size  of  a  sparrow,  upwards  to  that  of  a 
raven,  swarm  in  all  the  forests,  and  make  the  woods  resoimd  with  their  hoarse  un- 
musical screamsL  Of  the  latter,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  honey  cuckoo, 
and  the  little  bird  called  the  republican. 

Lizards,  serpents,  and  other  reptiles,  abound  in  every  part  of  Africa.  The 
crocodile  inhabits  all  the  large  rivers  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
is  still  abundant  in  the  Nile  below  the  first  cataract  Different  species  of  chame- 
leons may  be  seen  on  every  hedge  or  shrub ;  and  the  enormous  python,  a  serpent 
thirty  feet  long,  lurks  in  Uie  fens  and  morassefli  Among  the  venomous  species, 
the  dipsas,  the  asp,  and  the  cerastes,  or  homed  viper,  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  classical  writers ;  whilst  the  garter-snafre,  the  puff  adder,  and  other 
species,  are  at  present  employed  to  poison  their  arrows,  by  the  Bushmans,  the  only 
African  tribe  who  use  this  deadly  and  cowardly  weapon. 

Of  the  insect  tribes,  Africa  also  contains  many  thousand  difierent  kinds.  The 
locust  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  proverbial  scourge  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent; scorpions,  scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  noxious  serpents,  are  every- 
where abundant ;  and  the  zohab,  or  fly,  one  of  the  instruments  employed  by  the 
Almighty  to  punish  the  Egyptians  of  old,  is  still  the  plague  of  the  low  and  culti- 
vated districts. 

The  number  of  African  lan^ages  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  200;  and  70  or 
80  have  been  distinguished  with  tolerable  accuracy.  But  they  are  too  imperfectly 
known  to  admit  (^  minute  description.  In  Northern  Africa,  the  Copts  of  Egypt 
have  a  peculiar  language  in  their  sacred  books,  which  is  no  more  employed  m 
conversation.  The  Turkish  and  Arabic  are  spoken  by  the  Turks,  both  in  Egypt 
and  Barbary.  The  Berbers  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  those  extending  along  the  north 
of  the  Qreat  Desert,  preserve  a  common  language  (supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Numidian)  Uirough  a  great  extent  of  country,  together  with  the  Arabic  of  the 
Koran.  The  Ethiopic,  or  Geez,  and  its  modern  branch,  the  Amharic,  are  the  prin- 
cipal languages  of  Abyssinia ;  but  various  other  dialects  are  in  common  use.  In 
Western  and  Central  Africa  many  of  the  languages  have  similar  combinations  of 
letters  and  some  common  worda  But  almost  every  tribe  of  Negroes  has  a  distinct 
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language,  and  it  often  varies  from  village  to  village.  The  Hottentots,  Boshmans 
and  other  tribes  of  South  Africa,  speak  various  dialects,  apparently  of  a  commoa 
origin.  They  difier  from  all  others  in  a  sort  of  clacking  noise,  somewhat  like  that 
of  a  fowl,  which  attends  every  word.  The  Caffres  have  a  dtflbrent  language,  as 
well  as  a  difierent  aspect  from  the  surrounding  Negroes. 

The  divisions  under  which  Africa  will  be  considered  in  the  following  sketch  of 
it  are  Barbery,  Egypt,  Nulna,  Abyssinia,  Sahara,  or  the  Great  Desert,  Western 
Africa,  Southern  Africa,  Eastern  and  Central  Africa,  together  with  the  Aft'ican 
Islands.  The  popuhition  of  this  great  division  of  the  earth  has  been  variously 
estimated  by  diiflTerent  writers,  and  as  nothing  but  vague  coorjecture  can  be  em- 
ployed in  their  calculations,  even  in  relation  to  those  parts  of  the  continent  best 
known  and  explored,  and  considering  that  our  knowledge  of  it  does  not  extend  to 
more  than  the  one-fortieth  or  fiftieth  part  of  its  surface,  it  is  evident  that  calcula- 
tions of  the  total  amount  c^  the  inhabitants  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  mere  expression  of  opinion.  The  estimate  of  M.  Malte  Bran  is  70,000,000; 
Giaberg,  99,000,000;  HasscI,  from  100  to  1X0,000,000;  and  by  others  it  has  been 
carried  as  high  as  150,000,000. 


BARBARY. 

Bakbabt  18  that  portion  of  Northern  Africa  stretching  eastward  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  including  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  ft  ranges  throngh 
36  degrees  of  longitude,  being  about  2100  miles  in  extent  from  east  to  west 
This  region  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the  elevated  chain  of  nxNintaine 
called  Atlas,  of  which  the  loftiest  pinnacles  rise  above  the  plains  of  Morocco  to 
the  height  of  11,400  feet;  but  bevond  the  frontier  of  that  State,  and  eastward 
through  Algiers  and  Tunis,  they  seldom  exceed  3000  or  4000  feet ;  and  in  the 
territory  of  Tripoli  they  sink  into  lower  eminences,  and  gradually  subside  to  that 
flat  sterile  surface  which  characterises  Northern  Africa. 

Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  is  a  tract  of  level,  well-watered  and  fertile 
country,  from  50  to  100  miles  in  width :  this  is  the  most  productive  and  best  inha- 
bited portion  of  Barbery.  South  of  the  mountains,  and  between  them  and  the 
freat  desert,  is  another  tract,  dry  and  sandy ;  this,  however,  derives  a  certain 
epee  of  fertility  from  the  various  small  streams  poured  down  fh>m  the  Atlas: 
it  18  particularly  fruitful  in  dates,  which  grow  in  such  abundance  that  the  inhabit- 
ants subsist  nearly  altogether  upon  them.  This  region  is  usually  denominated 
Bled  el  Jerid,  or  the  dry  countiy. 

In  Barbery,  vegetation  is  vigorous  and  exuberant ;  all  the  fruits  of  Southern 
Europe  come  to  perfection ;  the  excellence  of  the  olive  is  particularly  noted ;  the 
vine  flourishes,  though  the  religious  system  of  the  natives  deters  them  fkom  con- 
verting the  grape  into  wine,  even  for  exportation.  Wheat  and  barley  are  the 
grains  usually  cultivated,  and,  notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of  the  cultivation, 
such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  want  of  a  manufacturing  population  to  con- 
sume its  produce,  that  a  large  surplus  accumulates  In  every  State,  which  forms, 
when  permitted,  the  staple  article  of  export 

The  trade  of  the  Barbery  States  is  limited ;  the  exporte  consisting  chiefly  in  the 
raw  produce  of  the  soil.  In  ancient  times  the  AfHcan  coast  formed  the  granary 
of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  its  corn  continued  to  find  a  copious  market  in  Sooth- 
em  Europe  till  its  exportation  was  prohibited  by  the  absurd  policy  of  all  the  Bar- 
bar^  States  except  Tunis :  even  there,  it  is  loaded  with  heavy  imposts. 

The  most  active  commerce  of  the  Barbery  States  is  that  by  the  caravans  with 
the  interior  country  south  of  the  groat  desert  Tripoli  sends  hers  by  Fezzan  to 
Bornou  and  Houssa,  and  thence  to  the  southward  as  far  as  Ashantee ;  Tunis  by 
Gadamis ;  and  Tuat  to  Timbuctoo ;  Morocco  across  the  broadest  part  of  the  desert 
to  the  same  city,  and  to  the  countries  on  the  SenegaL  Into  these  regions  the 
caravans  carry  salt,  with  various  articles  of  European  manu&cture. 

The  Barbery  States,  particularly  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  were  fbrmerly ' 
engaged  in  piracy.    In  their  piratical  expeditions  they  exhibited  the  utmost  cour- 1 
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age  and  fierceneas^  and  their  captires  were  c^nerally  mibjected  to  the  moat  galling 
skvery. 

Thifl  territoiy  is  occupied  by  aeveral  distinct  racea.  The  Moors  chiefly  inhabit 
the  towns :  they  are  generally  of  middle  stature,  and  are  of  all  shades  of  com- 
plexion, from  their  fr^uent  intercoune  with  their  negro  slaves ;  they  have  few 
amusements,  and  think  it  a  crime  to  have  a  book.  They  are  devoted  Mahometans, 
and  hate  and  despise  the  Jews  and  Christians  most  heartily.  The  Arabs,  origi- 
nally fltNn  the  great  desert,  overspread  the  plains,  live  in  tents,  usually  pitched  in 
a  circle,  called  Douars,  and  follow  a  pastoral  life:  they  are  hospitable,  and  when 
they  promise  may  be  trusted.  They  are  slightly  made  and  under  the  middle  size. 
The  Berbers  and  Shilluks  inhabit  uie  mountain  range  of  the  Atlas :  the  former 
the  north-eastern  part,  and  the  latter  the  south-west :  their  occupation  is  mostly 
that'  of  huntsmen :  they  also  cultivate  the  ground  and  rear  many  bees,  and  are 
probably  the  aborigines  of  the  country^  having  been  driven  to  the  mountains  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Arabs  and  Moonu  The  next  class  are  the  Jews ;  of  these  there 
are  great  numbers,  who  are  much  despised,  taxed,  and  abused,  and  are  permitted 
to  engross  almost  every  species  of  lucrative  trade  and  commerce.  They  coin  the 
money,  are  the  principal  mechanics,  and  transact  the  greater  part  of  the  business. 
Many  of  them  acquire  great  wealth,  which  they  carefully  conceal  lest  their  rapa- 
cious rulera  should  rob  uiem  of  it 

Of  the  population  of  the  Barbary  States  only  a  very  loose  calculation  can  be 
made;  it  has  been  variously  stated  by  difierent  writera  at  fW>m  10,000,000  to 
14,000,000:  the  following  estimate  conforms  to  the  first  stated  number:  Morocco^ 
6,000,000;  Algiers,  1,900,000;  Tunis,  1,600,000;  and  Tripoli,  600,000;  in  aU 
10,000,000. 


MOROCCO. 

Morocco,  the  most  westerly,  is  also  the  most  extensive  and  important,  of  the 
Barbary  States.  It  has  two  coasts :  one  alon^  the  Mediterranean  facing  the  north, 
the  other  and  larger  along  the  Atlantic,  lookmg  to  the  west.  The  loftiest  part  of 
the  chain  of  Atlas  runs  parallel  to  these  coasts,  changing  its  direction  along  with 
them,  and  leaving  an  intermediate  plain,  finely  water^  and  not  surpassed  in  natu- 
ral fertility  by  any  port  of  the  globe.  Beyond  the  range  of  Atlas,  however,  Mo- 
rocco includes  a  more  arid  region,  named  Tafilet,  unfit  for  grain,  but  yielding  the 
finest  dates  in  the  world,  and  rearing  a  breed  of  goats  whose  skins  arord  the  ma- 
terial /or  the  fine  morocco  leather. 

The  political  and  social  state  of  Morocco  is  rude  and  degrading.  The  emperor 
possesses  a  power  more  despotic  than  any  other  even  of  the  Suhoinetan  poten- 
tates. He  is  not  held  in  check  by  a  mufli,  an  ulema,  or  even  a  council  or  divan. 
He  is  supposed  to  possess  a  divine  character,  and  to  be.superior  to  all  law.  One 
emperor,  being  reminded  of  a  promise,  said,  **Takest  thou  me  to  be  an  infidel,  that 
I  must  be  the  slave  of  my  wordi*'  Vet  this  monarch  must  pa^  respect  to  long- 
established  usages  and  institutions;  must  not  invade  the  domestic  privacy  of  any 
of  his  subjects ;  and  must  even  give  public  audience  four  tiroes  a  week  to  admin- 
ister justice  to  €i\  who  may  appeal  to  him  from  the  cadi,  or  local  governor.  The 
revenue  is  collected  in  kind  in  the  proportion  of  a  tenth  of  grain,  and  a  twentieth 
of  cattle,  which,  aided  by  fines  and  the  poll-tax  upon  Jews,  amounts  to  about 
£1,000,000  sterling. 

Industry  and  commerce  have  in  Morocco  a  very  limited  range.  The  only  im- 
portant manufacture  is  that  of  the  leather  which  beara  its  name.  One  tannery  in 
the  capital  employs,  it  is  said,  1500  persons;  and  though  the  processes  are  slo- 
venly, a  fine  colour  is  produced,  which  Europeans  are  unable  to  imitate. 

The  outrageous  piracy  formerly  exercisea  by  the  Moore,  on  the  commerce  of 
European  nations,  has  entirely  ceased.  The  power  of  the  empire  has  also  declined, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Id  1844,  France  declared  war  against  Morocco,  because  of  depredations  com- 
mitted on  French  subjects,  and  for  the  aid  granted  to  Abdel  Kader,  in  his  contest 
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with  the  former.  Tangier  and  Mogadore  were  soon  after  bombarded  by  a  French 
fleet,  and  the  Moors  were  signally  routed  at  Islay,  whan  a  peace  was  proposed  by 
them,  the  terms  of  which  were  dictated  by  France. 

Morocco,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  very  extenuve  and  natarally  firoitfbl  plain,  | 
above  which  rises  abruptly,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  one  of  the  loftiest  ranges 
of  Atlas.  The  mosques  are  numerous,  and  several  of  them  present  striking  spe- 
cimens of  Arabian  architecture,  particularly  that  called  El  Koutoaben,  the  tower 
of  which  is  220  feet  high.  Of  the  eleven  gates,  one  is  richly  scnlptored  in  the 
Moorish  style.  The  pdaoe  forms  an  oblong  of  1500  by  600  yards,  divided  into 
enclosures,  where,  surrounded  by  gardens,  are  the  pavilions  of  the  sovereign,  his 
principal  officers  and  ladies.  The  floors  are  tessellated  with  variously  cdoured 
tiles ;  but  a  mat,  a  small  carpet  and  cushions,  compose  the  entire  flimiture.  Beau- 
tiful gardens  surround  the  city,  and  spacious  aqueducts,  conveying  water  from  the 
Atlas,  twenty  miles  distant,  bear  testimony  to  a  superior  state  of  the  arts  in  for- 
mer times. 

Fez,  situated  in  the  more  northerly  province  of  the  same  name,  is  a  place  of 
high  celebrity,  and  ranked  long  as  tiie  splendid  and  enlightened  metropolis  of 
Western  Africa.  It  was  founded,  in  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  by  a  prince 
of  the  name  of  ESdris,  and  rose  to  such  magnitude,  that  Leo,  in  the  tweliui  cen- 
tury, describes  it,  though  doubtless  with  some  exaggeration,  as  containing  700 
moeques,  of  which  fifty  were  magnificent  and  adorned  with  marble  pillars.  Its 
schools  and  its  baths  were  also  very  celebrated.  At  present  it  is  described  by  the 
latest  travellers  as  presenting  a  singular  mixture  of  splendour  and  ruin ;  and,  amid 
the  usual  defects  of  Mahometan  cities,  the  splendour  being  almost  confined  to  the 
interior  of  the  houses,  it  is  still  an  agreeable  place.  Fez  is  still  not  without  some 
of  the  sciences  which  formerly  rendered  it  illustrious;  but  they  are  nearly  con- 
fined to  the  Koran  and  its  commentators,  a  slight  tincture  of  grammar  and  logic, 
and  some  very  imperfect  astronomical  observations.  The  population,  respecting 
which  authors  greatly  varv,  is  probably  rather  under  than  above  100,000.  Mequi- 
nez,  to  the  west  of  Fez,  has  risen  to  importance  by  having  been  made  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sovereign.  The  seraglio,  or  palace,  consists  of  a  most  extensive 
quadrangular  enclosure,  though  the  mansions  which  it  contains  are  only  one  story 
high.  The  citizens  are  said  to  be  more  polished  and  hospitable,  and  the  females 
hfwdsomer,  than  in  the  other  cities  of  Morocca  The  population  seems  extremely 
uncertain.  It  is  asserted  that  the  emperor  has  in  his  treasury  in  this  city  money, 
bullion,  and  jewels,  to  the  amount  of  ^50,000,000. 

The  sea-ports  of  Morocco,  though  they  have  lost  the  greatness  formerly  derived 
from  commerce  and  piracy,  are  still  not  inconsiderable.  Mogadore,  the  mo^  south- 
erly, and  the  nearest  to  the  capital,  is  now  the  chief  emporium  of  the  intercourse 
with  Europe.  It  was  founded  only  in  1760,  by  the  emperor  Sidi  Mohammed,  who 
spared  no  pains  in  raising  it  to  importance. «  Being  composed  of  houses  erf*  white 
stone,  it  makes  a  fine  appearance  from  the  sea ;  but  the  interior  presents  the  usual 
gloom  of  Moorish  cities,  and  is  chiefly  enlivened  by  the  residences  of  the  European 
merchants  and  consuls.  The  country  round  is  almost  a  desert  of  sand ;  water  is 
scarce,  and  provisions  must  be  brought  fit>m  the  distance  of  several  miles.  Th^ 
population  is  reckoned  at  about  10,000.  Safii,  or  Azaffi,  a  very  ancient  town,  with 
a  fine  harbour,  though  also  in  a  barren  countiy,  was  the  chief  seat  of  European 
commerce  till  the  monopolising  preference  of  the  emperor  transferred  it  to  Moga- 
dore. Saffi  is  still  supposed  to  retain  a  population  of  12,000.  Mazagan,  a  small 
well-built  place,  of  2000  inhabitants,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese  till 
1770.  Azamore,  formerly  a  great  town,  and  with  walls  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cuit, is  now  deserted  and  crumbling  into  ruin :  it  has  3000  people. 

Farther  north,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  small  river,  are  the  important  towns 
of  Sallee  and  Rabat  Sallee,  once  the  terror  of  the .  seas,  whence  issued  such 
bands  of  pirates  and  rovers,  the  seat  of  action,  riot,  and  bustle,  is  now  still  and 
lifeless.  It  continues,  however,  to  be  surrounded  by  a  wall  thirty  feet  high,  and 
in  its  mosques,  arches,  and  fountains  displays  traces  of  beautiful  sculpture,  and  of 
great  antiquity.  What  remains  of  its  commerce  has  been  mostly  transferred 
across  the  river  to  Rabat,  or  New  Sallee.     This  place,  when  viewed  from  without, 
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presents  a  picturesque  grouping  of  minarets,  palm-trees,  mined  walls,  and  old 
mosques,  near  which  are  conspicuoas  its  venerable  and  battlemented  Kassubah, 
or  citadel,  and  the  loAy  tower  of  Sma  Hassan.  The  interior  retains  still  some 
I  activity,  and  the  markets  are  well  supplied.  Population,  18,000,  of  whom  3000 
are  Jews.  Larache  was  once  a  flourishing  European  and  Christian  town  ;  but  the 
churches  are  now  converted  into  mosques.  It  has  been  made  the  imperial  arsenal, 
and  is  very  strong  towards  the  sea.  Tangier,  on  the  straits,  was  in  16G2  ceded  by 
Portugal  to  England,  which  abandoned  it  in  1684.  It  derives  its  cliief  present  im- 
portance from  the  permission  granted  by  the  emperor  to  supply  Gibraltar  with  pro- 
visions, and  from  the  residence  of  European  consuls.  In  1844,  it  was  bombarded 
by  a  French  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  Tetuan,  the  only  port 
within  the  Mediterranean,  is  allowed  to  carry  on  some  intercourse  with  the  English, 
whose  vessels  often  take  in  supplies  there  on  their  way  up  the  Mediterranean. 


ALGIERS,  OR  ALGERIA. 

Algiers  coqq prises  an  extensive  range  of  coast,  lying  between  3^  W.  and  about 
9^  E.  longitude;  and  thus  extendinff  700  miles  in  length.  The  breadth  of  the 
inland  territory  is  variously  estimated  at  from  100  to  150  miles. 

The  tenitory  of  Algiers  is  greatly  distinguished  by  natural  fertility.  With  the 
exception  of  some  arid  and  rocky  plains,  it  consists  of  valleys  covered  with  rich 
'  pastures,  fitted  for  the  best  kinds  of  European  grain,  blooming  with  the  orange 
*  and  the  myrtle,  and  producing  olives,  figs,  and  grapes  of  peculiar  excellence,  xet 
the  indolence  of  the  people,  the  oppression  of  the  government,  and  the  want  of 
good  roads,  have  caused  three-fourths  of  the  country  to  be  left  uncultivated.  Their 
oil,  wine,  and  butter  are  all  of  inferior  quality.  They  are  not,  however,  wholly 
destitute  of  manufacturing  industry.  Skins  are  prepared  and  coloured  almost  as 
well  as  in  Morocco.  Their  bonnets,  shawls,  and  handkerchiefs  are  in  request 
throughout  the  Levant.  Baskets  of  palm-leaves,  and  mats  of  junk,  are  fashioned 
with  singular  elegance.  Essence  of  roses  is  prepared  with  a  skill  little  to  be  ex- 
pected; but  there  is  an  extensive  demand  for  the  article  in  the  voluptuous  palaces 
of  the  East.  The  trade,  before  the  French  invasion,  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  and  consisted  in  the  export  of  these  manufactures,  and  of 
some  grain,  oil,  wax,  fruits,  and  wool.  The  Algerines  took,  in  return,  lio^ht  cloths, 
glass,  and  toys,  but  showed  a  great  preference  for  fire-arms  and  powder;  while 
the  European  merchants  have  been  reproached,  not  only  for  supplying'  them  with 
these  articles,  but  even  for  purchasing  the  proceeds  of  their  piratical  expeditions. 
From  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  country,  the  present  state  of  its  trade  and  com- 
merce cannot  be  ascertained  with  precision.  The  population  of  Algeria  is  esti- 
mated at  about  3,000,000  souls. 

The  late  government  of  Algiers  was  a  tumaltnary  despotism.  The  army,  com- 
prising about  15,000  Turks,  long  domineered  over  the  country.  These  troops 
frequently  strangled  the  Deys,  electing  in  their  stead  the  boldest  and  bravest  of 
their  number.  The  corsairs,  or  pirates,  formed  a  separate  body,  carrying  on  their 
barbarous  employment  under  the  sanction  of  the  prince,  who  received  a  large  share 
of  the  slaves  and  booty.  These  marauders  at  length  received  a  severe  chastise- 
ment from  the  Americans  in  1815,  and  also  from  the  English  in  the  following  year. 
Again,  after  they  had  for  some  time  set  the  French  at  defiance,  that  nation  in  1830 
fitted  out  a  formidable  expedition,  by  which  Algiers  was  captured.  The  Dev  was 
dethroned  and  banished,  and  the  country  became  a  colony  of  France.  The  French 
have  as  yet  received  little  or  no  advantage  from  the  conquest.  The  continued  hos- 
tility of  the  interior  tribes  under  Abdel  Kader  and  other  chiefs,  render  the  presence 
of  an  army  of  60,000  or  80,000  men  constantly  necessary,  and  the  expense  of  the 
occupation  over  the  revenue,  up  to  1844,  is  estimated  at  $100,000,000.  The  annual 
imports,  chiefly  for  the  army,  amount  to  $6,500,000,  and  the  exports  to  about  the 
one-tenth  of  that  sum. 

Algiers,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  an  eminence  facing  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  rising  by  successive  stages  above  each  other,  with  loftier  hills  above : 
it  makes  thus  a  magnificent  appearance.    On  entering  the  city,  however,  all  this 
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beauty  disappeara;  and  it  is  found  a  labyrinth  of  steep,  narrow,  and  dirtv  lanes. 
There  are,  however,  several  splendid  edifices,  particularly  the  palace  of  the  Dey, 
and  the  principal  mosques.  The  French  have  made  considerable  improvements 
since  the  conquest ;  they  have  widened  many  of  the  streets,  and  given  them  French 
names ;  constructed  many  new  buildings,  both  public  and  private ;  many  new 
stores  hate  been  opened,  and  Algiers  is  now  a  half  European  and  half  Moorish 
city.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Frf  nch  governor-general,  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop.  Population,  in  1 844, 60,000,  one-half  of  which  was  European.  An  ample 
supply  of  ships,  artillery  and  ammunition,  besides  $3,000,000  in  money,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  capton.  The  fortifications  towards  the  sea  are  very  strong,  bat 
on  the  land  side  by  no  means  formidable.    A  strong  garrison  is  always  maintained. 

In  the  western  ouarter  of  the  Algerine  territory,  the  most  distii^ished  place 
is  Tremecen,  or  Tlemsen,  once  the  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  still  cootaining 
about  20,000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  finely  watered  district  Mas- 
cara, about  a  mile  in  circuit,  on  the  fiu:e  of  a  mountain  which  commands  the  view 
of  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain,  is  an  agreeable  bat  ill-built  city.  Oran,  on 
the  sea-coast,  long  a  subject  of  contention  between  the  Moors  and  the  Spaniards, 
remained  in  possession  of  the  latter  people  till  1792.  The  fortifications  have  been 
injured  by  etfthqoakes ;  but  the  spacious  magazines  bailt  of  stone  remain  entire. 
It  has  a  roadstead  with  good  anchorage,  but  so  exposed  that  vessels  are  obliged  to 
land  their  cargoes  at  the  point  of  Mors  el  Keber,  about  a  mile  from  the  city.  The 
inhabitants  are  now  about  4000. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  this  territory,  Constantina  ranlm  second  to  Algiers,  and  is 
supposed  to  contain  about  25,000  inhabitants.  It  is  boldly  situated  on  a  rock,  pre- 
cipitous on  one  side,  where  it  overhangs  the  broad  stream  of  the  RummelL  The 
surrounding  country  is  fine.  The  site,  however,  is  distinguished  by  splendid 
monuments  of  antiquity ;  and  the  ground  in  one  place  is  entirely  covered  with  the 
remains  of  broken  walls,  columns,  and  cisterns.  Boujeiah,  celebrated  as  a  strong 
and  piratical  sea-port,  retains  still  marks  of  the  breaches  made  upon  the  walls  in 
1671,  when  it  was  stormed  by  Sir  Edward  Sprague.  .The  fortifications  are  now 
barely  sufficient  to  hold  the  wandering  Arabs  in  check ;  but  it  derives  some  im- 
portance from  its  iron  manufactures,  and  the  export  of  wax  and  oil.  Bona  was  in 
modern  times  the  chief  settlement  of  the  French  African  Company,  which  they 
lost  during  the  revolutionary  war.  It  derives  consequence  from  thd  ooral  fishery 
carried  on  in  its  vicinity;  and  the  same  cause  £tves  value  to  La  Gala  and  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Tabarca,  which  were  also  long  in  posseasioo  of  the  French. 


TUNIS. 

TxmtB  has  a  territoiy  very  difllerently  situated  from  that  of  Algiers.  From  the 
frontier  of  that  country,  the  coast  contmues  to  extend  eastward,  with  a  slight  in- 
clination to  the  north,  till  it  reaches  Cape  Bona,  the  most  northerly  point  of  Africa. 
It  then  makes  a  sudden  bend  southward,  and,  with  some  windings,  follows  that 
direction  as  far  as  Cape  Zerbi,  for  a  space  of  about  250  miles.  This  coast,  with 
the  country  reaching  for  upwards  of  100  miles  inland,  composes  the  territory  of 
Tunis.  It  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  Algiers ;  but  it  is  not  so  closely  hemmed 
in  by  the  branches  of  the  Atlas,  nor  are  the^  so  steep  or  so  lofty ;  and  there  in- 
tervenes between  them  and  the  sea  a  spacious  plain,  watered  by  the  noble  river 
Bagrada,  or  Mejerda,  and  profusely  covered  with  all  the  riches  of  ctilture  and 
vegetation.  The  people,  also,  though  composed  essentiallv  of  the  same  elements 
as  those  dT  Algiers,  have  imbibed  a  considerably  greater  snare  of  polish  and  civi- 
lization. The  situation  of  the  territory,  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean,  and 
at  an  easy  distance  from  the  finest  shores  of  southern  Europe,  fitted  it  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  most  celebrated  commercial  republic  of  antiquity.  Cartba^  by  her 
commerce,  rose  to  such  ^^randeur  as  to  dispute  with  Rome  the  empire  oif  the 
world ;  and,  even  after  bemg  completely  vanquished,  and  her  walla  levelled  widi 
the  ground,  she  continoed  one  of  the  chief  Roman  cities,  and  the  capital  of  the 
'  <Vican  provinces. 
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The  city  of  Tunis,  only  ten  miles  fouth-west  from  the  site  of  Carthage,  and  on 
the  same  spacious  bay,  possesses  all  the  advantages  which  raised  that  city  to  such 
a  height  of  prosperity.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  largest  place  in  Barbary,  the  population 
being  estimated  at  from  100,dOO  to  150,000.  This  city  has  entirely  renounced  its 
piratical  habits,  and  applied  itself  to  several  branches  of  useful  industry.  There 
are  extensive  manufactures  of  velvets,  silk  stu&,  and  the  red  caps  generally  worn 
in  the  Levant  The  exportation  of  grain,  absurdly  prohibited  in  the  other  ports 
on  this  coast,  is  allowed  under  a  tickery,  or  license  from  the  dey. 

The  Tunisian  olive  oil,  wool,  and  soap,  are  largely  exported.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  traffic  with  interior  Africa  for  its  staples  of  gold,  ivory,  and  ostrich 
feathers.  Tunis  takes  a  variety  of  European  manu&ctures,  East  India  stufi»,  and 
colonial  product  Of  the  other  cities  of  Tunis,  the  chief  is  Kairwan,  founded  by 
the  Saracens,  and  long  the  capital  of  their  possessions  in  Northern  Africa. 

Tozer,  on  the  Lake  of  Lowdeah,  is  only  a  large  village,  but  enriched  by  trade 
with  the  country  of  dates  and  interior  Africa.  On  the  north  coast,  Porto  Farini, 
near  which  are  the  ruins  of  Utica,  and  Bizerta,  have  both  some  trade  in  grain ; 
though  the  fine  harbour  of  the  latter  is  now  so  choked  up  as  to  allow  only  small 
vessels  to  enter.  Of  the  towns  on  the  coast,  reaching  southward  from  Tunis, 
Monasteer  and  Cabes  are  distinguished  by  a  flourishing  modem  trade,  which  gives 
to  the  one  a  population  of  12,000,  and  to  the  other  of  20,000.  Sfaz  carries  oo 
traffic  on  a  smaller  scale;  and  the  island  of  Zerbi  is  uojied  for  .manufacturing 
industry.    Near  £1  Jem  are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  amphitheatre. 


TRIPOLI- 

Tripoli  presents  a  different  aspect,  and  one  by  no  means  so  grateful  and 
smiling  as  the  western  regions  of  Barbary.  That  great  mountain  range,  which 
has  dimised  through  them  verdure  and  fertility,  terminates,  and  the  great  plain  of 
sand  which  generally  covers  Northern  Africa  presses  close  upon  the  cultivated 
territory.  The  district  in  which  the  city  stands  forms  only  an  oasis,  and  one  not 
very  extensive ;  and  he  who  takes  his  departure  from  it  in  any  direction  finds 
himiself  soon  in  (he  heart  of  the  desert  Tripoli  thus  cannot  equal  the  other  capi- 
tals of  Barbary,  and  its  population  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  25,000.  Even  this  is 
supported  rather  by  commerce  and  industry,  than  by  the  limited  productions  of  the 
soil.  It  is,  how^ever,  the  chief  theatre  of  the  intercourse  with  Bornou  and  Houssa, 
the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  over  which  it  exercises  even 
a  species  of  dominion.  Fezzan,  the  great  emporium  of  the  caravan  trade,  is  tri- 
butary to  the  pacha ;  and  he  possesses  a  powerful  influence  over  the  courts  of 
Kouka  and  Sockatoo.  This  prince  has  shown  a  more  enlightened  spirit,  a  greater 
desire  to  cultivate  intercourse  with  the  European  powers,  and  to  introduce  the  im- 
provements of  civilized  life,  than  any  other  in  Barbary.  A  singular  absence  of 
that  jealousy  which  usually  actuates  Mahometan  courts,  has  been  displayed  in  tho 
welcome  given  to  the  British  expeditions  of  discovery,  and  the  zeal  displayed  in 
promoting  their  objects.  Tripoli  cannot  be  called  a  fine  city  ;  yet  its  palace,  and 
the  generality  of  its  mosques,  have  some  beauty ;  and  there  is  a  triumphal  arch 
and  several  other  interesting  remains  of  antiquity. 

To  the  eastward  of  Tripoli,  and  in  its  close  vicinitj^  begins  a  dreary  portion  of 
the  Great  Desert  of  Afirica.  A  few  days,  however,  bring  the  traveller  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Lebda,  or  the  ancient  Leptis  Magna,  where  thick  groves  of  olive  and 
date  trees  are  seen  rising  above  the  villages,  and  a  great  space  is  covered  with 
luxuribnl  crops  of  grain.  A  similar  countnr  continues  to  Mesurata,  to  the  east 
of  which  is  also  a  plain  singularly  fertile.  Mesurata  carries  on  a  manu&ctory  of 
carpets,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  Central  Africa.  At  the  termination  of  this 
plam  commences  the  desolate  expanse  of  the  Syrtis.   Stretching  around  the  Gulf 

I  of  Sidra,  or  Syrtis,  for  400  miles,  it  presents  an  almost  tenantless  and  desolate 
waste,  except  occasionally  some  little  valleys  or  detached  spots  traversed  by  the 
Arabs  with  their  flocks,  herds,  and  movable  tents.  J 


EGYPT. 

Barca  commetxses  at  the  tennination  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  and  exhibits  a  rery 
improved  aspect.  It  is  traversed  by  a  steep  and  high  ridge  aboanding  in  springs^ 
which,  according  co  Arab  report^  amount  to  380,  and  sprinkle  the  surrounding 
desert  with  valleys  o^  the  most  brilliant  verdure  and  fertilit]r.  On  this  coast  the 
Greeks  founded  Gyrene,  one  of  their  most  flourishing  colonies.  At  present  it  is 
abandoned  by  all  civilized  and  industrious  nations,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  poor  villages,  is  occupied  exclusively  by  the  wandering  Arabs  with  their 
flocks  and  herds.  Bengazi,  the  Berenice  of  the  Ptolemies,  is  now  only  a  miserable 
village.  Every  trace  of  the  ancient  city  appears  to  have  been  buried  under  the 
sands  of  the  surrounding  desert.  The  miige  of  valleys,  however,  east  of  Ben^ 
gazi,  is  singularly  picturesque,  their  sides  being  in  many  places  steep  and  rocky ; 
yet  every  cleft  is  filled  with  a  brilliant  vegetatioh. 

In  this  tract  are  found  the  two  ancient,  now  entirely  deserted,  cities  of  Teuchira 
and  Ptolemeita.  The  ruins  of  Cyrene,  which  may  be  said  to  be  a  recent  disco- 
very, form  the  most  striking  object  in  this  remarkable  region.  Deme  and  Bengazi 
are  the  only  places  in  Barca  at  all  deserving  the  name  of  towna  They  are  both 
the  residence  of  governors  dependent  upon  the  pacha  of  TripolL  The  former 
was  taken  by  General  Eaton,  in  1805. 

Eastward  from  this  point,  extends  the  ancient  Marmarice,  ableak  regicm  crowded 
with  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  where  human  existence  is  indicated  only  by  the 
bleating  flocks  and  the  dark  tent  of  the  Arab.  Yet  there  is  cultivation  in  &voured 
spots,  and  the  traces  of  cisterns  and  canals  of  irrigation  mark  the  former  existence 
of  a  civilized  and  even  somewhat  numerous  people.  The  population  of  the  whole 
regum  eastward  from  Tripoli  is  perhaps  100,000. 


EGYPT. 

EoTPT,  formerly  a  mighty  empire,  the  seat  of  a  high  civilization,  the  land  of 
wonderful  creations  of  human  power,  and  an  object  of  endless  curiosity  to  the 
philosophic  inquirer,  lies  between  ^  and  32°  N.  lat,  and  27°  and.  34°  £.  Ion. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea 
and  by  Arabia,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  on  the  south 
by  Nubia,  and  on  the  west  by  Barca  and  the  Great  Desert  It  contains  about 
200,000  square  mile?,  of  which  only  about  17,000  square  miles  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Nile  (600  miles  long,  and  from  12  to  25  broad)  are  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  about  2,500,000.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  Egypt, 
Middle  Egypt,  and  Lower  Egypt,  including  the  fertile  Delta.  These  are  again 
divided  into  12  provinces,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a  bey. 

Three  chains  of  mountains  run  through  the  country.  The  Nile  flows  through 
it  in  a  northerly  direction.  This  river,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world,  forms 
the  principal  feature  of  this  region.  From  the  high  chain  of  Abyssinia,  and  from 
the  still  loftier  Mountains  of  the  Moon  that  traverse  Central  Africa,  descend  nu- 
merous and  ample  streams,  which  long  before  entering  Egypt  unite  in  forming 
this  great  river.  Although  the  Nile,  in  its  whole  progress  of  1600  miles  through 
Nubia  and  E^pt,  does  not  receive  the  secession  of  a  single  rivulet,  it  brings  so 
vast  an  originai  store  as  enables  it  to  reach  and  pour  a  mighty  stream  into  the 
Mediterranean.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  tne  Nile  is  on  a  level  with  the 
district  which  it  intersects,  ftnd,  when  swelled  by  the  autumnal  rains  of  Central 
Africa,  overflows  it  entirely.  The  waters  begin  to  rise  about  the  18th  or  19th  of 
June,  attain  their  greatest  height  in  September,  and  subside  as  gradually  as  they 
rose,  and  within  an  ecjual  space  of  time.  The  land  thus  covered  with  the  fer- 
tilizing alluvial  deposit  collected  during  so  lengthened  a  course,  becomes  the  most 
productive  perhaps  on  the  face  of  the  fflobe ;  and  notwithstanding  its  limited  ex- 
tent, and  the  mighty  wastes  on  which  it  borders,  has  always  maintained  a  nu- 
merous population. 

Lake  Moeris,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  is  at  present  called  Birket  Karun,  and 
I  is  almost  dried  up :  there  are  others,  especially  the  Natron,  or  Salt  Lakes.    The 
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^climate  is  in  genenl  hot,  and  is  moderate  in  Lower  Egypt  only.  The  great  heat 
produces  the  rankest  vegetation.  The  simoom,  a  ibrmidable  south  wind»  which 
blows  at  intervals  during  the  first  50  days  after  the  vernal  equinox ;  the  plague, 
and  ophthalmia,  are  the  peculiar  torments  of  Egypt  It  has  but  two  seasons, 
,  spring  and  summer :  the  latter  lasts  from  April  to  November.  During  this  period, 
jthe  sky  is  always  clear,  and  the  weather  hot  In  the  spring,  the  niAts  are  cool 
I  and  refreshing. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  arid,  and  covered  with  burning  sands;  but 
wherever  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  conducted  in  canals  beyond  the  natural 
limits  of  their  overflow,  the  earth  becomes  fertile,  and  firuits  thrive  with  great 
luxuriance. 

A  remarkable  change  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  climate  of  this 
country.  Formerly,  it  scarcely  ever  rained,  and  only  for  a  short  time  at  Alexan- 
!  dria;  now  it  rains  there  for  30  or  40  days  annually ;  and  sometimes  after  the  mid- 
dle of  October  it  does  not  cease  for  five  or  six  days  together.  At  Cairo,  instead 
of  a  few  drops  fiiUing,  and  those  rarely,  there  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  rainy 
days  every  winter.  It  is  supposed  that  thid  change  of  climate  is  owing  to  the 
immense  plantations  of  the  pacha,  twenty  millions  tif  trees  having  been  planted 
below  Cairo.  The  contrary  effect  has  been  produced  in  Upper  £gypt,  by  the  de« 
structioo  of  the  trees  there. 

The  products  of  E^pt  are  com,  rice,  millet,  melons,  sugar-cane,  papyrus,  flax 
and  hemp,  safiron,  indigo,  aloes,  jalap,  coloquintida,  cardamom,  cotton ;  and  palm- 
groves,  sycamores,  tamarinds,  cassia,  acacias,  dec.,  cover  the  country.  There  is 
not  a  great  variety  of  garden  flowers,  but  roses  are  raised  in  large  quantities, 
especially  in  the  marshy  Fayouro,  and  rose-water  forms  an  important  article  of 
export  The  soil  consists  of  lime,  with  numerous  E^ells  and  petri&ctbns:  it 
'contains  marble,  alabaster,  porphyry,  jasper,  granite,  oommon  salt,  natron,  sal^* 
petre,  alum,  &c. 

The  people  consist  of  Copts  (embracing,  at  most,  80,000  families),  Arabs  (who 
;  are  the  most  numerous,  and  are  divided  into  Fellahs  or  peasants,  and  Bedouins, 
the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert),  and  Turks,  the  ruling  people.  The  Mame- 
lukes have  been  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  nearly  exterminated.  Besides 
these,  there  are  Jews,  Greeks,  Armenians,  &e.  The  Egyptian  generally  has  a 
strong,  active  frame ;  tawny  complexion,  gay  disposition,  and  a  good  heart,  and  is 
not  devoid  of  capacity.  He  is  temperate  and  religious,  but  superstitious.  The 
prevailing  religion  is  that  of  Mahommed,  and  the  prevailing  language  the  Arabic 

The  inhabitants  devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  the  raising  of  bees  and  poul- 
try, the  preparation  of  rose-water  and  sal  ammoniac,  the  manufacturing  of  leather, 
flax,  hemp,  silk  and  cotton,  carpets,  glass,  and  potters*  ware,  and  carry  on  an  im- 
portant commerce.  Constantinople  is  supplied  with  grain  from  Egypt,  which, 
when  a  Roman  province,  was  called  the  gnuiary  of  Rome.  The  coasting-trade  is 
^considerable.  Alexandria,  Damietta,  and  Suez,  are  the  principal  harbours,  and 
^much  inland  traffic  is  carried  on,  chiefly  with  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Western  Africa. 

By  the  destruction  of  the  Mameluke  chiefs,  in  1811,  Mahomet  Ali,  who  had 
been  appointed  Pacha  of  Egypt  five  years  before  by  the  Porte,  profiting  by  the 
distractions  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  made  himself  an  inde|>endent  ruler,  lie  then 
conquered  Cyprus,  Candia,  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  and  Syria,  besides  Mecca,  Me- 
dina, and  Yemen,  in  Arabia.  In  1840  he  was  compelled,  by  the  intervention  of 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  relinquish  Syria  to  his  M  master, 
but  was  confirmed  in  the  government  of  Egypt  and  his  other  provinoes. 

The  territories  of  the  racha  extend  from  Abyssinia  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
1400  miles,  and  from  the  Strait  of  Babelmandel  to  the  confines  of  Syria,  almost 
1600  miles.  This  new  empire,  though  less  important  since  the  retrocession  of 
Syria,  is  still  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  Mameluke  Sultans,  the  Ptolemies  or 
the  Pharaohs,  and  contains  6,000,000  inhabitants,  of  which  number  Ef^t  itself 
I  comprises  3,500,000.  The  Egyptian  army  is  powerful  and  efficient;  it  amounts 
to  137,386  men,  and  has  been  organized  and  disciplined  in  the  European  manner. 
The  navy  consists  of  11  ships  of  the  line,  7  frigates,  11  smaller  vessels,  and  3 
iteam-ships,  and  is  manned  by  16,000  sailors. 
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Mahomed  AH  18  partieolarlv  attentiTe  to  the  public  secority ;  he  allows  no  one 
lo  be  molested  on  aceount  of  his  religion ;  and  strangers  may  trsTel  from  one  end 
of  Egypt  to  the  other  with  perfect  sa^ty.  He  encourages  etery  species  of  indus- 
try, ana  is  studying  to  introduce  the  arts,  sciences,  and  improvements  of  Europe 
into  his  empire.  He  is,  however,  the  absolute  lord  of  the  soil  and  its  productions, 
and  is  also  the  principal  merchant;  and  no  one  can  deal  with  foreigners  widiout 
his  consent.  His  revenue  is  about  85,000,000  dollars  annually,  derired  from 
taxes  of  vaiious  kinds,  duties  on  imports,  and  the  sale  of  cotton,  indigo,  sngax, 
rice,  ftc.,  which  he  monopolizes ;  purchasing  those  articles  at  a  low  rate  from  his  l 
subjects,  and  selling  them  at  a  great  advance  to  foreigners. 

The  government  of  Mahomed  Ali  is  thus  extremely  despotic ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  advances  that  have  been  made  towards  civilization,  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  greatly  oppressed  by  the  heavy  exactions  and  severe  duties  reooired  of  them. 
When  recruiu  are  wanted  for  the  public  service,  the  villages  are  often  sorrouoded 
by  soldiers,  the  most  able-bodied  or  the  men  are  dragged  from  their  families,  loaded 
with  chains,  on  the  least  reluctance  being  express^,  and  sent  lo  the  army  or  navy. 
Still,  Egypt,  depressed  and  degraded  under  the  government  of  the  Mamelukes 
and  Turks,  has  been  raised  by  ue  energetic  administration  of  its  present  ruler,  to 
a  degree  of  distinction  that  the  country  has  not  enjoyed  for  ages ;  and  though  by 
means,  in  some  instances,  not  the  most  creditable,  yet  he  has  founded  an  empire  of 
such  importance  as  to  excite  the  attention  and  command  the  respect  of  the  most ) 
powerful  European  States. 

Egypt  abounds  in  the  roost  remarkable  antitioities.  The  pyramids  are  perhaps 
the  most  astonishing  monuments  of  human  labour.  That  of  Cheops,  which  is  the 
largest,  is  409  feet  high,  with  a  square  base  of  603  feet  in  extent,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  solid  mass  of  masouy.  There  are  extensive  oataoombs  existing  in 
various  places,  from  which  mummies,  or  embalmed  bodies,  are  obtained.  Some  of 
these  were  deposited  3000  or  4000  years  ago. 

At  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  are  remains  which  are  calculated  to  fill  the  be- 
holder with  astonishment  Almost  the  whole  extent  of  eight  miles  along  the 
river  is  covered  with  magnificent  portals,  obelisks  decorated  with  scolptare,*forests 
of  columns,  and  long  avenues  of  colossal  statuea  One  of  the  temples  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference.  It  has  12  principal  entrances;  the  booy  of  the  tem- 
ple consists  of  a  prodigious  hall  or  portico;  the  roof  is  supported  by  134  colamns. 
Four  beautiful  obelisks  mark  the  entrance  to  the  shrine*  a  place  of  sacrifice,  which 
contains  three  apartments  built  entirely  of  granite.  The  temple  of  Luxor  pro- 
bably surpasses  in  beauty  and  splendour  all  the  other  rains  of  Egypt  In  fhrnt  are 
two  of  Uie  finest  obeliau  in  the  world :  they  are  of  rose-coloured  marble,  100  feet 
in  heigh't  But  the  objects  which  most  attract  attention  are  the  sculptures,  which 
cover  the  whole  of  the  northern  front  The^  contain,  on  a  great  scale,  a  repre- 
sentatkm  of  a  victory  gained  by  one  of  the  ancient  kmgs  of  Egypt  over  his  Asiatic 
enemies.  The  numnsr  of  human  figures  introduced  amounts  to  1500;  600  on 
foot,  and  1000  in  chariots.  Such  are  some  of  the  rea»iiis  of  a  city  which  perished 
long  before  the  records  of  authentic  history  bejpn.  Its  story  is  recorded  only  in 
the  dim  lights  of  poetry  and  tradition,  which  might  be  suspected  of  fiible,  did  not 
these  mighty  witnesses  remain  to  attest  their  veracity. 

Cairo^  the  chief  city,  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  10  miles  above  the 
Delta.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone  and  brick,  with  terraces  and  flat  rooft,  and 
the  windows  are  often  glased  with  coloured  glass.  There  is  a  prodigious  number 
of  gardens  in  the  city.  The  mosques  are  covered  with  Arabesque  omameots  and 
adorned  with  handsome  minarets.  The  waters  of  the  river  are  received  by  canals 
into  a  great  number  of  docks,  or  artificial  ponds  in  difierent  parts  of  the  city. 
Cairo  is  the  most  populous  city  of  Africa,  and  has  a  flourishing  trade  with  the  in- 
terior by  earavaa^    The  population,  is  about  340,000. 

Alexandria  stands  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  a  double  harbour.  Its  site 
is  a  narrow  neck  of  land  between  Lake  Mareotis  and  the  sea.  It  communicates 
with  the  western  arm  of  the  Nile  by  a  canid.  This  city  was  founded  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  soon  rose  to  wealth  and  greatness.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  for  science  and  literature  was-second  only  to  Rome.    It  contained. 
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«t  one  time  60(M)00  inhtbitaiitB.  After  its  captore  by  the  l^tfaoena,  it  began  to 
decline,  and  the  discovery  of  the  paaaage  to  India  by^the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  de- 
stroyed ita  commercial  importance.  At  present  it  oonaiata  of  narrow,  crooked, 
and  dirty  streets,  and  lofty  buildings,  and  is  surrounded  bv  a  high  stone  wall.  It 
has  considemble  commerce,  and  its  markets  are  well  supplied.  Population,  60,000. 

An  immense  accumulation  of  ruins,  mostly  buried  in  the  sand,  Pompey*s  pillar, 
Cleopatra's  needles,  the  cisterns,  catacombs,  and  columns,  some  entire  and  some 
broken,  scattered  here  and  there,  are  the  sad  remains  of  this  once  rich  and  splendid 
city.  Pompey*s  pillar  is  a  very  remarkable  monument,  95  feet  high.  Cleopatra's 
needles  are  two  obelisks,  one  thrown  down  and  the  other  standing,  58(  feet  long, 
and  seven  feet  broad  on  each  side  at  the  base.  They  are  composed  each  of  a  sin- 
gle bk)ck  of  gf^nite  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  The  catacombs  are  very  extra- 
ordinary monuments:  they  begin  at  the  extremity  of  the  old  city,  and  extend  a 
considerable  distance  along  Uie  coast,  forming  what  was  anciently  called  the 
'*City  of  the  Dead.*'  Tbey  cmisist  of  grottoes  cut  in  the  rocks;  each  one  that 
has  been  opened  has  been  &und  to  contain  three  co6insk 

Hosetta  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  four  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  com- 
pletely environed  in  groves  of  orange,  sycamore,  date,  banana,  and  other  treesL 
The  city  had  a  considerable  trader  The  population  has  lately  dwindled  from 
95,000  to  4000.    The  growth  of  Alexandria  has  caused  Rosetta  to  decay. 

Damietta  is  situated  between  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile  and  the  Lake  of 
Mensalefa,  10  miles  from  the  sea.  The  houses  are  all  white,  and  are  built  in  a 
crescent  around  a  bend  of  the  river.  The  appearance  of  the  town  is  beautifully 
picturesque,  and  the  oouotry  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  most  fertile  and  best  cul- 
tivated in  E^ypt  Here  are  vast  magazines  of  rice  belonging  to  the  government. 
The  commerce  of  the  place  is  very  active.    Population,  35,000. 

Suez,  on  the  shore  of  the  isthmus  of  that  name,  on  the  Red  Sea,  has  a  large 
trade  with  Arabia  by  caravans  and  vessels.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  sandy  desert. 
Population,  1500.  Cosseir  is  a  seaport  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  has  some  trade  in 
corn.  The  country  around  it  is  a  desert  Kenneh,  on  the  Nile,  west  of  Coaseiri 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Thebes,  Luxor,  Esneh,  and  many  others,  are 
remarkable  for  their  antiquities. 


NUBIA. 

NvBiA  is  an  extensive  region  lying  south  of  Egypt,  and  extending  to  the  con- 
fines of  Abyssinia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Great  Desert,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Red  Sea:  nearly  the  whole  country  is  composed  of  rocky  and  sandy 
deserts.  The  atmosphere  is  extremely  dry,  the  summer  hot,  the  climate  healthy, 
and  the  plague  unknown :  the  whole  region,  together  with  Kordofim,  adjmning  it 
on  the  80u&-we8t,  is  now  subject  to  Mahommed  Ali,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  being 
conquered  by  him  a  few  yeara  since,  in  consequence  of  which  some  changes  are 
already  apparent  in  the  character  of  the  people.  The  various  Arab  tribes  who 
reside  in  the  deserts  of  Nubia,  and  who  were  constantly  at  war  with  each  other, 
are  no  longer  fierce  and  turbulent,  but  are  reduced  to  complete  subjection  under 
the  iron  sway  of  the  ruler  of  f^ypt:  they  pay  him  an  annual  tribute,  and  are 
obliged  to  furnish  such  camels  and  guides  for  the  use  of  government  and  of  tra- 
vellere  as  may  be  required.  Europeans  can  now  traverse,  under  the  protectbn  of 
the  Pacha,  the  whole  region  from  Egypt  to  the  confines  of  Abyssinia  with  compa- 
rative safety. 

The  divisions  of  Nubia  are  Kenons  Nouba  and  Dar  Mahass,  in  the  north,  the 
kingdom  of  Dongola,  in  the  centre,  south  of  which  are  the  districts  of  Dar  Sheygya, 
Shendy,  and  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar;  the  sovereign  of  the  latter,  called  the 
Mek,  is  at  present  a  pensioner  of  Mahommed  AIL  The  capital  of  the  same  name, 
once  estimated  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants,  is  now  deserted  and  in  ruins,  the 
inhabitants  having  abandoned  it  siace  the  Egyptian  conquest.  Another  division  is 
that  of  Beja,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  which  the  port  of  Sua* 
kem  is  the  chief  town  on  the  Nile,  are  the  small  towns  of  Shendy,  El  Makarif, 
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Old  DoDgola,  New  Doogola,  and  Derr,  each  containing  from  9000  to  4000  inhab- 
itants. 

The  little  fertility  which  Nubia  pooooaooo  ia  artificial,  being*  piodaced  by  raising' 
the  water  of  the  Nile,  by  means  or  wheels  worked  with  oxen,  to  the  level  of  the 
highest  banks :  in  this  way  a  strip  of  land  of  from  one-eighth  of  a  mile  to  half  a 
mue  in  breadtli  is  rendered  productive,  on  which  is  caltivated  dhourra,  a  coarse 
species  of  grain,  barley,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo;  the  latter  is  manufactured 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Pacha,  who  monopolises,  as  in  Egypt,  the  whole  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country.  The  trade  from  Uie  interior,  which  passes  through 
Nubia  to  Egypt,  consists  mostly  of  Slaves,  gold,  and  ivory ;  that  from  f^ypt  and 
Arabia,  European  goods,  arms,  &c. 

The  people  of  this  region  are  of  two  classes ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  simi- 
lar to  the  Berbers  of  Mount  Atlas,  are  generally  a  handsome  race,  well  made, 
strong,  and  muscular ;  the  fenules  are  modest  and  pleasing  in  their  demeanour. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  desert  are  all  of  Arab  origin,  and  in  their  manners,  customs, 


and  person,  resemble  the  same  people  in  other  quarter&  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  this  region  consists  in  the  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  found 
chiefly  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile ;  some  of  th^se  rival  the  monuments  of  Thebes. 
The  Egyptian  edifices  consist  of  masonry :  those  of  Nubia  are  either  under  ground 
or  are  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock.  One  of  the  most  magnificent  is  that  of  Elbsambul, 
in  a  state  of  complete  {reservation,  rising  immediately  from  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  cut  out  of  a  perpendicular  cliff;  in  front  and  near  it  are  statues  of  colossal 
size,  supposed,  when  perfect,  to  have  measured  60  or  70  feet  in  height  At  £1 
Belial,  near  Merawe  in  the  district  of  Dar  Sheygya,  are  the  remains  of  numerous 
temples,  pyramids,  &c. 

The  territory  of  Sennaar,  bordering  on  Abyssinia,  does  not  altogether  partake 
of  the  barrenness  so  general  in  the  greater  part  of  Nubia ;  some  portions  of  it  are 
comparatively  fertile,  being  watered  by  the  tropical  rains  which  are  here  consi- 
derable, though  not  so  violent  as  in  regions  immediately  under  the  equator.  Through 
their  influence  the  country  in  August  and  September  assumes  a  verdant  and 
delightfiil  aspect,  and  a  number  of  lakes  are  formed.  On  the  cessation  of  the 
rains  the  dhourra  ripens  and  the  country  acquires  a  yellow  appearance.  Soon 
afterwards  the  lakes  dry  up,  the  soil  becomes  parched,  all  the  beauty  disappears, 
and  bare  scorched  Nubia  returns,  with  its  hot  winds  and  moving  sands,  glowing 
and  ventilated  with  sultry  blasts.  Although  Sennaar  produces  abundantly  dhourra, 
millet,  rice,  and  even  wheat,  it  yields  few  commodities  fitted  for  trade.  The  only 
intercourse  consists  in  the  transit  trade  from  interior  Africa  to  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

Beyond  Sennaar  is  Fazuclo,  a  hilly  territory,  forming  a  province  of  that  coun- 
try. Farther  south  is  Bokki,  noted  for  its  gold.  To  the  west,  along  the  Bahr  el 
Abiad,  dwell  the  Shilluk  Negroes,  who  conquered  Sennaar  in  1504;  many  of 
them  live  on  the  islands  in  the  river,  which  are  here  very  numerous.  The  Shil- 
luks  are  men  of  vast  size  and  strength,  and  wonderful  stories  are  told  by  their 
neighbours  of  their  prowess  in  attacking  the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile  in  tiie 
water,  which  they  seldom  fail  to  overcome.  They  have  numerous  canoes  which 
they  manage  with  great  skill,  and  form  expeditions  against  their  neighbours,  both 
up  and  down  the  river.  The  Denka,  rather  farther  up  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  were 
originally  the  same  people,  but  they  are  now  constantly  at  war  with  one  another ; 
both  possess  great  quantities  of  cattle ;  they  are  armed  with  long  spears,  which 
they  do  not  throw,  but,  crouching  behind  their  shields,  wait  the  approach  of  their 
enemy. 


ABYSSINIA. 

Abtwihia,  though  it  has  imbibed  some  elements  of  civilization,  has  scarcely 
any  intercourse  wiUi  the  civilized  world.  On  the  east,  it  is  supposed  to  be  Ixmnded 
by  the  Red  Sea,  with  which,  however,  the  proper  domain  of  Abyssinia  comes  in 
contact  only  in  one  point ;  on  the  north,  it  communicates  with  Sennaar ;  on  the 
west,  with  the  Shilluks  and  the  Denka;  on  the  south,  with  the  Mkhometan  king- 
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dom  of  Adel ;  bat  the  {greater  pftit  of  these  two  last  frontier  lands  coomata  of  wild 
remna  occupied  ^  the  Galla,  who  always  ravaged,  and  have  recently  conquered, 
a  Targe  portion  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchy.  It  is  difficult  even  to  guees  Uie 
dimensions  of  a  region  of  which  there  are  no  fixed  limits,  measurements,  or  sur- 
veys ;  but  somewhere  between  700  and  800  miles  from  east  to  west,  by  600  or 
6^0  from  north  to  south,  may  form  a  tolerable  approximation. 

Abyssinia  is  a  country  of  jnountains,  intersected  by  deep  and  extensive  valleys. 
A  lofty  range,  called  Lamalmon,  bars  the  entrance  from  the  Red  Sea.  The 
mountains  ^  Samen,  between  the  Tacazze  and  the  Coror,  are  still  more  elevated. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  mountains  of  Gojam,  E&t,  and  Amid-Amid,  supposed 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Itfocm.  The  height  of  some  of  the  sum- 
mits has  been  estimated,  but  with  doubtful  accuracy. 

The  Bahr  e^  Azek,  or  Blue  River,  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Adows,  and  flows 
through  the  Lake  Dembea  into  Sennaar,  where  it  joins  the  Nile.  This  is  the 
stream  whose  source  was  discovered  by  Bruce,  and  considered  by  him  as  the  main 
branch  of  the  Nile.    The  Taccazze  is  another  stream,  falling  into  the  Nile. 

The  country  in  ^neral  is  extremely  fertile  and  productive,  where  it  can  be 
cultivated ;  ^and  is  m  a  great  measure  exempted  from  that  empire  of  sand  which 
dooms  so  large  a  portion  of  Africa  to  sterility. 

Though  situated  within  the  torrid  zone,  the  climate  of  Abyssinia  Is  generally 
temperate  and  healthful,  but  varies  with  the  surface  and  aspect  of  the  country. 
In  the  high  and  mountainous  regions,  the  inhabitants  enioy  a  cool  and  asiubrious 
atmosphere,  and  a  serene  sky ;  while  those  in  the  valleys,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
marshes  or  sandy  deserts,  lan^ish  under  excessive  heat  or  a  moist  and  sufl»cat- 
ing  air.  The  seasons  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry.  The  rainy  season  continues 
from  April  to  September* 

The  production  of  wheat  is  considerable ;  teflT,  a  kind  of  very  small  grain,  is 
likewise  abundant,  and  afibrding  bread  in  universal  use ;  tocusso,  a  plant  yielding 
a  kind  of  black  bread  for  the  lower  classes;  ansete,  a  plant  used  as  a  substitute 
for  grain ;  honey  in  abundance ;  papyrus,  balsam,  myrrh,  and  opocalpasum.  Salt 
is  an  important  natural  production,  found  in  great  quantities  on  a  plain  between 
Masuah  and  Amphila. 

The  customs  of  the  Abyssinians  are  described  by  Bruce  and  Salt  as  exceeding- 
ly savage.  They  eat  the  raw  and  still  quivering  flesh  of  cattle,  whose  roaring  is 
to  be  heard  at  their  feasts.  A  perpetual  state  of  civil  war  seems  the  main  cause 
of  their  peculiar  brutality  and  barbarism.  Bead  bodies  are  seen  lying  in  the 
streets,  and  serve  as  food  to  dogs  and  bymnas.  Marriage  is  there  a  very  slight 
connexion,  formed  and  dissolved  at  pleasure ;  conjugal  fidelity  is  but  little  regard- 
ed. The  rulera  are  unlimited  despots  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  aflkirs,  disposing 
of  the  lives  of  their  subjects  ui  pleasure. 

The  Abyssinians  boast  that  their  country  was  the  Sheba  of  Scrij^ture,  and  that 
it  was  converted  to  Judaism  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  en.  It  is 
much  more  certain,  that,  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  nation  was 
converted  to  Christianity,  which  it  has  ever  since  professed.  This  is,  however, 
more  tinctured  with  Judaism  than  in  the  other  nations  of  Christendom.  Boys  and 
girls  are  circumcised ;  the  Mosaic  laws  in  regard  to  clean  and  unclean  meats  are 
respected ;  the  seventh  day  is  their  Sabbath,  and  their  altars  have  the  form  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  The  people  of  Abyssinia  are  composed  of  various  tribes 
and  colours.  The  general  tint  is  olive.  Th^  are  a  graceful,  well-fbrmed  race, 
with  little  of  the  negro  physiognomy.  They  have  lonff  hair,  and  their  features 
are  somewhat  of  the  European  cast  The  Jews,  who  form  a  considerable  class, 
settled  here  in  remote  ages,  and  have  nearly  lost  the. Hebrew  language.  They 
are  conskiered  as  sorcerers,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  can  transform  themselves 
[into  hyenas.  They  are  generally  smiths,  weavers,  and  carpenters.  The  in- 
habitants of  Tigre  are  ferocious  and  unprindpled,  but  the  ferocity  and  filthiness 
of  the  Gallas  surpass  all  description.  In  their  excunkms  they  destroy  all  human 
life.  They  smear  themselves  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  animals,  and  hang 
the  entrails  about  their  necks.  They  have  been  often  thought  to  be  negroes,  but 
bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Caffires  of  Southern  Afirica  than  any  other  peo- 
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pie.  In  the  north*weet  perts,  the  Shangalla  are  a  rode  and  deprared  tribe.  They 
are  negroes,  with  viaages  approaching  to  those  of  apea.  They  lire  under  the  shade 
of  trees,  and  at  some  seasons  in  caTes.    The  Aby  ssinians  hunt  them  as  wild  beasts. 

This  country  consists  of  three  separate  States :  Tigre,  on  the  Red  Sea ;  Amhara, 
in  the  west;  and  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  in  the  south.  Three  centuries  ago,  these 
countries  were  under  a  single  goTemment.  The  population  of  the  whole  is  about 
4,600«000.  The  kingdom  of  Shoa  is  the  most  improved  of  the  Abyssinian  States ;  it 
has  been  of  late  years  visited  by  sereral  European  travellers,  and  an  embassy  was 
sent,  in  1841,  to  the  king  of  that  country,  from  Aden,  by  the  East  India  Company. 

Adowa,  the  capital  of  Tigre,  is  the  only  point  of  communication  with  the 
interior.  It  has  a  considerable  trade,  and  the  inhabitants  are  amon^  the  roost 
highly  civilised  of  the  Abyasiniana  Population,  8,000.  Antalo,  which  has  for 
some  time  been  the  residence  of  the  Ras,  stands  upon  the  side  of  \  mountain,  and 
is  supposed  to  coutain  a  population  of  10,000.  Axum,  the  ancient  capital,  is  now 
in  ruins,  but  is  remarkable  ibr  its  antiquities.  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Amhara,  is 
three  or  four  leagues  in  circuit  The  houf^es  are  built  of  red  stone,  and  roofed 
with  thatch.    It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Qallas. 
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THE  SAHARA,  OR  GREAT  DESERT. 

Tbb  Sahaka,  or  Great  Desert,  forms  an  immense  range  of  territory,  which 
would,  indeed,  cover  tho  whole  northern  half  of  Afnca,  but  for  the  partial  exemp- 
tion produced  by  the  mountain  range  of  Atlas,  and  the  course  of  the  Nile.  Its 
actual  and  almost  uninterrupted  extent  may  be  stated  as  from  the  15th  to  the  90th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  30th  of  east  to  the  15th  of  west  longitude. 
It  may  thus  amount  to  nearly  3000  miles  in  length,  and  1000  in  breadth.  This 
vast  expanse,  the  most  dreary  and  terrible  on  the  ftce  of  the  earth,  forms  an 
obstacle  to  the  intercourse  of  nations  greater  than  is  opposed  by  the  widest  oceans. 
Yet  the  daring  spirit  of  enterprise  has  induced  human  beings  to  occupy  every 
extremity  or  comer  in  which  subsistence  could  by  any  means  be  procured ;  and 
they  have  formed  routes  by  which,  though  amid  suffering  and  deadly  peril,  regular 
journeys  may  be  performed  across  this  vast  and  desolate  region.  The  term  Sahara 
is  Qsaally  applied  to  that  mirt  of  the  Great  Desert  lying  westward  of  and  between 
Faazan  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  surface  of  the  Sahara  does  not  consist  entirely  of  one  uniform  plain  of  sand. 
In  the  most  level  tracts  it  has  been  blown  into  heaps  or  hillocks,  steep  on  one  side, 
which  remarkably  uicrease  both  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  region,  and  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  traveller  has  to  contend.  In  other  places  it  is  traversed  by  dark 
ranges  of  naked  rock,  which  sometimes  approach  so  close  as  to  leave  only  a  nar- 
row path  for  caravans  to  march  through.  The  terrible  spectacle  of  human  bonce 
which  strew  the  ground,  and  sometimes  crackle  unexpectedly  beneath  the  tread 
of  the  traveller  or  his  camel,  lends,  at  intervals,  additional  horror  to  the  scoie. 

The  most  remarkable  and  important  feature,  however,  which  diversifies  the 
^reat  African  desert,  consists  in  the  oases.  This  eastern  term,  which  signifies 
island,  is  very  appropriately  given  to  those  detached  spots,  over  which  springs, 
bursting  forth  amid  the  desert,  difibse  some  partial  verdure  and  fertility.  T%e 
view  of  these  spots  inspires  travellers  with  emotions  peculiarly  pleasing;  some- 
times from  mere  contrast  with  the  encircling  desolation,  but  sometimes  also  from 
the  peculiarly  elegant  landscape  which  they  themselves  present  They  are  em- 
bellished with  flowering  shrubs  of  peculiar  beauty ;  whole  tracts  are  covered  with 
forests  of  acacia,  from  which  rich  gums  distil,  and  with  groves  of  the  date  and 
lotus,  yielding  sweet  firuits  and  berries,  which  form  the  food  of  whole  tribes ;  while 
mild  and  gfaoefbl  animals,  chiefly  of  the  antelope  species,  trip  along  the  meadowa 

Fezzan  is  a  very  hirge  oasis,  about  300  miles  long  and  200  broad,  sometimes 
dignified  with  the  title  of  kingdom.  Nature  has  scarcely  distinguished  it  fitxn 
the  sorroonding  desert:  it  is  not  irrigated  by  a  stream  of  any  importance.  The 
tnhabitanta,  however,  hj  laborious  processes,  have  raised  up  the  water,  which  is 
always  found  at  a  certain  depth  under  ground,  and  have  thus  fo^^  a  number  of 
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little  (MUBC8,  in  which  dates  and  a  little  grain  can  he  reared,  and  where  a  few  aases 
and  ffoats,  and  numeroos  camels  are  fed.  It  is  the  inland  trade,  however,  that  the 
inhabitants  re^rd  as  the  source  of  animation  and  wealth.  Fezzan  >being  due 
south  from  Tripoli,  and  about  midway  between  Egypt  and  Morocco,,  is  the  most 
central  point  of  communication  with  interior  Africa.  Through  these  resources 
Fezzan  is  enabled  to  maintain  a  population  of  about  70,000.  The  sultan  is  tribu- 
tary to  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli.  Mourzuk,  in  a  low  unhealthy  situation,  but  well 
watered,  is  the  residence  of  the  prince,  and  the  chief  seat  of  commerce.  It  con- 
tains remains  of  stone  edifices;  but  the  present  stractares  are  poorly  built  of  mud. 
Zuela  Gatrone  and  Tegerhy  are  small  towns  on  the  eastern  frontier. '  Traghan, 
near  Mourzuk,  is  an  industrious  place,  with  a  thriving  manufactory  of  carpets. 
Sockna,  in  the  desert  to  the  north,  on  the  road  from  Tripoli,  forms  a  great  caravan 
station. 

Tibesty,  a  country  but  little  known,  is  situated  south-west  from  Fezzan,  and  is 
separated  from  it  by  a  desert  of  some  extent  Its  vales  are  fertile  in  corn,  and  its 
mountains  afibrd  excellent  pasturage.  The  people,  rude  and  ferocious,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  control  of  Fezzan,  paying  annually  to  that  State  20  camel-loads 
of  senna.  There  arc  a  few  small  villages  in  Tibesty,  of  which  Ama,  Aboo,  or 
Boeyra,  and  Berdai,  have  been  named  as  the  chief.  Caravans  sometimes  pass 
through  this  country  from  Fezzan  to  Bergoo,  or  Waday. 

North-east  from  Fezzan,  on  the  caravan  route  to  Egypt,  is  Auguela,  known 
upwards  of  2000  years  ago  to  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  by  almost  the  same  name ; 
it  is  a  dirty  ill-built  place,  about  a  mile  in  circuit  There  are  some  fertile  spots 
in  its  vicinity ;  the  country  abounds  in  dates,  and  the  inhabitants  have  established 
some  active  commercial  relations  with  interior  Africa.  A  few  days*  journey  east- 
ward is  Siwah,  a  deep  hollow  valley  watered  by  numerous  springs,  and  fertile  in 
dates,  the  staple  product  and  food  of  this  region.  The  people,  estimated  at  1500 
to  2000,  form  a  turbulent  aristocracy,  but  derive  some  wealth  from  the  continual 
passage  of  the  caravans.  Yet  the  chief  interest  which  attaches  to  Siwah,  arises 
from  its  being  supposed  to  contain  the  celebrated  shrine  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Gadamis,  an  oasis  to  the  west  of  Fezzan,  derives  importance  from  the  pa8Bag« 
of  the  caravans  from  Tripoli  and  Tunis  to  Timbuctoo,  though  these  are  not  so 
considerable  as  those  from  Fezzan  and  Morocco.  It  has  the  singularity  of  being 
divided  between  two  hostile  tribes,  each  enclosed  by  a  separate  wall,  with  a  com- 
mon gate,  which  is  shut  when  they  are  engaged  in  mutual  warfare. 

Tafilet,  Draha,  and  Sejinmessa,  to  the  south  of  the  Atlas,  and  loosely  appended 
to  the  empire  of  Morocco,  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity  during  the  middle  ages,  but 
have  been  little  heard  of  in  modem  times.  The  caravans  to  Timbuctoo,  which 
once  rendezvoused  in  this  territory,  now  generally  prefer  the  more  westerly  route 
through  Suse,  by  which  they  avoid  the  steep  passage  of  the  Atlas.  These  coun- 
tries, however,  are  understood  to  contain  many  fertile  tracts,  abounding  in  excel- 
lent dates,  and  producing  a  valuable  breed  of  goats.  Akka  and  Tatta  are  the 
principal  stations  from  which  the  caravans  take  their  departure. 

The  most  interior  part  of  the  desert,  between  Fezzan  and  Central  Africa,  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  two  native  tribes,  the  Tibbooe  and  the  Toaricks.  The  former 
are  found  on  the  caravan  route  to  Bomou ;  the  latter,  more  westerly,  on  that  of 
Kano  and  Kashna. 

The  Tibboos  are  neariy  as  black  as  the  negroes,  but  with  a  diflerent  physiog- 
nomy :  their  hair  is  longer  and  less  curled,  their  stature  low,  their  features  small, 
and  their  eye  quick.  They  subsist  on  the  milk  of  their  camels  and  the  produce 
of  a  few  verdant  spots  scattered  amid  the  desert;  this  they  seek  to  aid  by  a  litUe 
trade  with  Fezzan,  and  not  unfrequently  by  the  plunder  of  the  caravans.  They 
are  themselves,  however,  exposed  to  a  mightier  nice  of  spoilers,  the  Toaricks, 
who,  at  least  once  a  year,  make  an  inroad  into  their  territory,  sweeping  away 
every  thing,  and  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  Bilmah^  the  Tibboo  capital,  is  a 
mean  town,  built  of  earth,  and  the  other  villages,  of  course,  inferior.  To  the 
south  of  this  town  is  a  desert  of  thirteen  days'  journey,  perhaps  the  most  dreary 
on  earth.    There  is  neither  a  drop  of  water  nor  a  vestige  of  animal  or  vegetable 
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The  Tuaricka,  who  spread  terror  throu|fb  the  half  of  Africa^  were  conaidered 
by  Captain  Lyon,  aa  to  external  appearance,  the  finest  race  he  ever  saw ;  tall, 
erect,  and  handsome,  with  an  imposing  air  of  pride  and  independence.  Their  skin 
ia  not  dark,  unless  where  deeply  embrowned  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  They  hold 
in  contempt  all  who  live  in  bouses  and  cultivate  the  ground,  deriving  their  sub- 
sistence solely  from  pasturage,  commerce,  and  plunder,  with  a  considerable  pre- 
ference of  the  latter  pursuit.  The  chief  Tuarick  tribes  are  the  Ghraat,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gadamis;  the  Tagama,  who  border  on  Houssa;  and  the  Kolluvi, 
who  occupy  roost  of  the  intermediate  territory.  Thev  possess,  in  particular^  the 
-kingdom  of  Agdaas,  whose  capital,  of  the  same  name,  has  been  long  celebrated  as 
a  commercial  emporium,  and  said  even  to  equal  Tripoli ;  but  our  information 
respecting  it  ia  very  scanty. 

In  the  western  region  of  the  desert,  the  tribes  occupying  its  scattered  habitable 
porticms  appear  to  t^  all  Moors  or  Arabs  migrated  from  Morocco*  and  who  have 
brought  with  them  their  usual  pastoral,  wandering,  warlike,  and  predatoiy  habits. 
TheK  last  they  exercise  with  a  relentless  cruelty  elsewhere  unusual.  A  splendid 
booty  is  frequently  opened  to  them  by  the  vessels  which  suffer  shipwreck  on  the 
dreary  and  dangerous  shores  of  the  Sahara,  and  which  are  always  plundered  with 
the  most  furious  avidity :  the  only  hope  of  the  wretched  captives  is  to  be  able  to 
tempt  their  masters,  by  the  promise  of  a  high  ransom,  to  be  paid  at  Mogadons. 
Yet  these  dreary  regions  are  animated  by  the  constant  passage  of  the  great  cara- 
vans between  Morocco  and  Timbuctoa  In  the  most  western  quarter,  also,  at 
Hoden,  Tisheet  or  Tegazza,  and  Taudeny,  are  extensive  mines  of  rock  salt,  an 
article  which  is  wanting  and  in  extensive  demand  over  all  the  populous  regions 
of  Central  Africa.  The  passage  of  these  caravans,  and  the  formation  of  depdts  { 
of  sdt,  have  given  to  Walet  an  importance  said  nearly  to  equal  that  of  Timbuctoa 
Aroan,  also  in  the  very  heart  of  the  desert,  derives  from  these  two  trades  a  popu- 
lation of  about  3000  souls.  Of  these  rude  wandering  tribes,  it  may  be  enough  to 
name  the  Monselmines,  Mongearts,  Woled  Deleym,  Lodajas,  Woled  Abouaseba, 
Braknaks,  Trasarts.  But  the  chief  state  occupied  by  the  Moors  is  Ludamar,  on 
the  frontier  of  Bambarra,  which  almost  claims  the  title  of  kingdom.  The  bigotry 
and  ferocity  of  the  race  were  strongly  marked  by  the  treatment  which  Park  met 
with  during  his  captivity.  Benowm,  their  capital,  is  merely  a  large  Arab  encamp- 
ment of  dirt^,  tent-shaped  huts.  In  the  heart  of  the  desert,  between  Gadamis  and 
Timbuctoo,  is  the  district  of  Tuat,  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  Arabs  and  Tuaricks, 
in  no  respect  better  than  the  rest  of  the  desert  tribea  Major  Laing  sustained 
among  them  a  signal  disaster.  Akkably  and  Ain-el-Saleh,  their  chief  towns,  are 
frequented  as  caravan  stations. 


WESTERN  AFRICA. 


Westbrh  Africa  seems  the  only  general  name  under  which  it  is  possible  to 
comprise  that  wide  range  of  coast,  excluding  the  Great  Desert,  which  extends 
along  the  Atlantic  from  the  Senegal  to  the  river  of  Benguela.  The  greater  part 
ia  known  to  Europe  under  the  appellation  of  Guinea,  which,  however,  is  confined 
to  the  shores  of  the  vast  gulf  so  called,  commencing  at  Cape  Mesurada  It  even 
applies  most  strictly  to  the  northern  shores  of  that  gulf,  terminating  with  the  rivers 
of  Benin ;  for  the  term  Lower  Guinea,  applied  to  Loango,  Congo,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring territories,  is  in  much  less  frequent  use.  The  territories  on  and  between 
the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  are  by  the  French  called  Senegambia ;  but  these  names 
are  all  European,  and  unknown  to  the  natives.  The  whole  region  is  split  into  a 
multitude  of  states,  mostly  small,  and  without  any  political  connexion.  There  is 
a  general  resemblance  of  climate,  nature,  aspect,  and  character,  which  justifies 
us  in  classing  them  unrier  one  head. 

The  limits  of  Senegambia,  though  in  general  variously  defined,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  extending  along  the  coast  from  the  southern  edge  of  the  desert  to  the 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  into  the  interior,  embracing 
the  regions  watered  by  the  various  tributaries  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  rivers ; 
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-extending  in  length  about  800,  and  in  breadth  where  widest,  about  700  miles. 
The  country  on  the  coast  is  much  of  it  flat  and  marshy,  and  very  unhealthy  tor 
Europeans,  notwithstanding  which,  the  English,  French,  and  Portuguese,  have 
some  small  settlements ;  in  the  interior  are  many  mountainous  districts,  mostly 
about  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers.  Senegambia  is  generally  well  watered  by 
the  Senegal  and  its  numerous  branches,  and  also  by  the  Gambia  and  Rio  Grande. 
The  climate  and  vegetable  productions  are  sucn  as  belong  to  the  equatorial 
regions. 

This  region  is  inhabited  by  different  tribes,  of  whom  our  accounts  are  very  im- 
perfect: they  are  all  negroes,  but  marked  with  various  distinctions  of  person,  cha- 
racter, and  manners;  they  live  mostly  under  petty  sovereigns,  whose  government 
has  no  great  stability ;  in  general,  they  are  an  easy,  good-natured  race,  yet  igno- 
rant, barbarous,  and  degraded.  Among  these  various  nations,  the  Foulahs,  Jalofils, 
and  Mandingoes,  are  the  most  numerous;  other  less  prominent  races  are  the  Fe- 
loops,  Naloes,  Pagoes,  Susoos,  Timmanies,  &c. 

The  Foulahs  arc  widely  diffused  over  Western  Africa,  and  are  the  most  prominent 
race :  in  several  interior  kingdoms  they  are  distinguished  from  the  other  Negroes 
by  their  superior  forms  and  features,  and  are  of  a  comptexion  inclining  to  olive  ; 
their  habits  are  pastoral,  and  their  character  for  honesty,  industry,  and  sobriety,  is 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  race  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe ;  they  are  supposed 
to  be  the  same  people  as  the  Fellatahs  of  Soudan.  The  Foulahs  are  Mahometans, 
but  are  not  very  strict  observers  of  the  injunctions  of  their  faith.  The  states  in- 
habited by  the  Foulahs  are  Fooladoo,  their  original  country  far  in  the  interior, 
Foota  Jallon,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  Rivers,  Bondou  and 
Foota  Toro,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Senegal ;  the  latter  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant kingdoms  in  this  quarter  of  Africa ;  it  is  well  watered  and  fertile,  and 
contains  a  dense  population.  Wassela  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Niger,  and  Mas- 
sina  eastward  of  Bambarra,  known  only  bv  name,  are  also  inhabited  by  them. 

The  Jalo&  inhabit  the  territory  situated  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  Riv- 
ers, and  extending  from  the  sea-coast  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior ; 
though  of  a  deep  black  complexion,  and  with  decided  Negro  features,  they  are 
the  handsomest  race  in  Western  Africa.  They  boast  of  their  antiquity,  and  in 
many  respects  excel  the  neighbouring  races ;  their  language  is  softer  and  more 
agreeable ;  they  roanu&cture  finer  cotton-cloth,  and  give  it  a  superior  dye ;  they 
rival  the  Moors  in  horsemanship,  and  are  fearless  and  expert  hunters.  They 
occupy  several  small  states,  of  which  the  governments  are  despotic:  of  these  tlie 
chief  are  Barra  and  Boor  Salum  on  the  Gambia,  Brak  on  the  Senegal,  and  Damel 
and  Cayor  on  the  sea-coast.  The  Mandingoes  are  the  most  numerous  people  of 
this  region.  Their  employments  are  chiefly  a  slight  agriculture,  fishing  with  nets 
and  bi^kets,  and  above  all,  traffic,  m  which  their  enterprise  exceeds  that  of  all 
the  other  negro  races.  They  conduct  large  kafilas  to  a  considerable  distance  in 
the  interior,  and  their  language  is  well  understood  in  all  the  commercial  districts. 
They  are  cheerful,  inquisitive,  and  inveterate  dancers.  Their  taste  is  rather  more 
refined  than  is  usual  among  the  Africans,  particularly  in  poetry ;  the  extemporary 
composition  and  recitation  of  which  forms  one  of  their  favourite  amusements. 
They  are  partly  Mahometans  and  partly  pa^ns.  Their  original  country  is 
Manding,  of  wnich  the  government  is  a  species  of  republicanism.  They  are 
found  extending  all  over  these  countries,  from  the  River  Senegal  to  Sierra  Leone. 
The  Feloops  to  the  south  of  the  Gambia  are  a  wild  unsocial  race.  Their  country 
is  fertile,  abounding  in  rice,  poultry,  and  honey,  from  which  last,  they  prepare  a 
species  of  mead.  On  the  Rio  Grande  are  the  Naloea,  farther  south  of  these  the 
Pagoes  and  Susoos,  and  adjoining  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  Timmanees, 
a  depraved  race,  who  were  the  chief  agents  in  the  slave-trade.  Their  agriculture 
is  peculiarly  rude,  and  the  cloths  of  their  manufacture  very  coarse.  They  abuse 
the  English  as  having  deprived  them  of  almost  their  only  source  of  wealth,  which 
consisted  in  the  sale  of  slaves.  The  native  states  in  Senegambia  are  with  few 
exceptions  small  and  unimportant,  and  under  the  control  of  chiefs,  who,  as  in 
almost  all  the  African  states,  rule  with  despotic  sway.  The  principal  kingdoms 
tare  Foota  Toro,  Damel,  Barm,  Boor  Salum,  Foota  Jallon,  and  Soolimana.    Sata- 
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doo,  Konkodoo,  Dindikoo,  BMoko^  Fooladoo,  and  Kajaan,  are  litUe  atatea,  extend- 
ing? along  the  upper  courae  of  the  Faleme,  Ba  Fing,  At  Lee,  and  other  atreama 
which  combine  in  forming  the  Senegal.  They  are  elevated,  rocl^,  and  woody, 
with  very  pictureaqae  aitea,  and  gold  in  considerable  qnantitiea  ia  fbnnd  in  the 
Band  of  their  rivera.  Lower  down,  on  both  aidea  of  the  Senega],  ia  the  kingdom 
of  Foota  Toro^  a  considerable  state,  of  which  the  interior  has  not  been  explored 
by  Earopeana.  The  king  is  a  xealooa  Mahometan ;  and  ander  the  pretext  of 
making  converts,  haa  ondeavoored  to  subdue  the  almost  pagan  Darnel  or  Burb  of 
the  Jaloffis ;  the  latter,  however,  by  the  strength  of  his  country,  and  a  prudent 
system  of  warfiue,  has  been  able  to  baffle  his  attempts.  On  the  Middle  Senegal, 
the  most  important  personage  is  the  Siratic,  who  holds  his  court  at  Ghiorel,  con- 
siderably to  the  north  of  the  river.  Nearer  the  aea  is  the  kingdom  of  Hoval, 
governed  by  a  petty  prince,  called  the  Great  Brak,  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  signifies  &ing  of  Kings.  Along  the  coast,  between  the  Senegal  and  the 
Gambia,  is  the  kingdom  of  Darnel,  or  Cayor,  160  miles  in  length,  and  said  to  con- 
tain 180,000  inhabitants. 

The  Gambia  is  bordered  on  its  north  side  by  several  flourishing  little  kingdoms. 
That  immediately  on  the  aea  is  Barra,  said  to  contain  200,000  inhabitants.  The 
capital  ia  Barra  Inding ;  but  the  chief  place  of  trade  is  JiUifrev,  where  the  king 
has  a  custom-house  to  levy  the  duties  on  vessels  passing  up  and  down.  Boor  Sa- 
lum  is  a  still  more  extensive  kingdom,  situated  on  a  small  river  that  fiills  into  the 
Gambia,  and  containing,  it  is  said,  900,000  inhabitants.  Above  it  occur  succes- 
sively the  two  smaller  kingdoms  of  Yani  and  Woolli ;  in  the  latter  is  Pisania,  a 
British  ftctory,  from  whence  Mr.  Park  commenced  both  of  his  journeys  into  the 
interior.  Along  the  heads  of  the  Senega],  Gambia,  and  the  Rio  Grande  lies  the 
important  kingdom  of  Foota  Jallon,  said  to  extend  about  850  miles  in  length,  and 
200  in  breadth.  It  appears  to  be  the  most  improved  of  all  the  states  in  this  part 
of  Africa.  The  inhabitants  are  Foulaha.  They  manufacture  cloths  of  considera- 
ble fineness ;  they  work  in  iron,  dug  from  extensive  mines  in  the  country ;  also  in 
silver,  wood,  and  leather;  and  £ey  conduct  large  caravans  into  the  interior, 
as  far  even  as  Timbiictoo  and  Kaahna.  Here,  where  they  are  the  ruling 
people,  they  by  no  meana  display  that  pacific  character  which  distingfuishea  the 
tribes  on  the  Gambia  and  Senegal.  They  can  bring  into  the  field  16,000  men,  and 
the  king  is  engaged  in  almost  continual  war,  fbr  the  base  purpose  of  procuring 
slavea  for  the  European  market  Timbo,  or  Teembo,  the  capital,  is  said  to  con- 
tain 7000  souls,  and  Laby,  5000. 

To  the  south  of  Foota  Jallon  is  Soolimana,  also  warlike  and  considerable.  It 
borders  on  the  Niger  in  the  highest  part  of  its  course,  though  the  sources  of  that 
river  are  placed  in  the  hostile  territory  of  the  Kissi.  The  king  is  at  present  Ma- 
hometan, but  the  bulk  of  the  nation  pagan.  They  are  a  gay,  thoughtless,  stirring 
race.  The  two  sexes  seem  to  have  reversed  their  occupations ;  the  women  till 
the  ground,  build  the  houses,  act  as  barbers  and  surgeons ;  while  the  men  tend  the 
dairy,  sew,  and  even  wash  the  clothes. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Niger  is  the  country  of  Sangara,  still  more  extensive 
and  more  warlike.  South  of  ^x>!imana  is  the  Kooranko  country,  inhabited  by 
Mandingoes,  who  are  as  usual  gay,  thoughtless,  hospitable,  and  enterprising. 

Among  the  European  settlements  on  this  coast,  that  of  Senegal,  belonging  to 
France,  is  the  most  important.  Fort  St  Louis,  the  chief  settlement,  is  situated 
on  an  island  in  the  river  Senegal.  The  French  lost  this  place  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  but  had  it  restored  to  them  in  1814.  The  population  is  supposed  to 
be  about  6000.  The  original  hope  of  the  greatness  of  this  colony,  was  founded 
on  the  supposed  identity  of  the  Senegal  wit£  the  Niger,  and  on  a  prospect  of  a 
communication  by  it  with  the  inmost  regions  of  Africa.  All  the  etEbria  founded 
upon  this  erroneous  theory  proved,  of  course,  abortive ;  and  the  commercial  advan- 
tagoa  of  the  colony  have  been  confined  to  the  gum  trade  and  the  gold  trade  of 
Bunbouk. 

The  gum,  which,  from  thia  river  and  settlement,  is  called  gum  Senegal,  is  the 
produce  of  some  scattered  oases,  or  verdant  spots,  that  occur  in  the  desert  north 
of  the  Senegal  river;  it  ia  collected  mostly  in  the  month  of  December,  by  the 
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Moorish  tribes,  in  the  vicinity  of  whom,  the  Trasarts  are  the  most  considerable : 
b¥  them  the  gum  is  bartered  to  the  French,  mostly  for  blue  East  India  cotton 
cloths,  called  pieces  of  Guinea.  The  amount  of  gum  exported  is  about  250,000 
pounds. 

The  kingdom  of  Bambouk,  on  the  upper  Senegal,  is  the  next  object  of  com- 
mercial importance  to  the  French.  It  is  almost  a  country  of  mountains,  whence 
flow  numerous  streanls,  nearly  all  of  which  roll  over  golden  sands;  it  is  extremely 
unhealthy  for  whites.  The  trade  is  mostly  carried  on  by  the  Serrawoollies,  a 
petty  tribe,  very  industrious,  and  devoted  to  trade.  At  Goree,  a  small  island  near 
Cape  Verde,  the  French  have  established  the  capital  of  all  their  African  dominions ; 
it  is  an  almost  perpendicular  rock  which  is  well  fortified.  The  town  contains 
3000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  busy,  bustling  place,  being  the  entrepdt  for  all  the  oppo- 
site coast,  and  the  point  at  which  ft'ench  ships  bound  for  India,  stop  Ibr  re- 
freshments. 

The  Albreda,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  is  a  small  French  factoiv.  European 
settlements  on  the  Gambia  arc  entirely  English.  Bathurst,  on  St.  Mary*s  island, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  containing  a  population  of  about  2000,  is  the  principal 
place.  Fort  James  near  the  mouth  of,  and  Pisania  a  considerable  distance  up  tho 
river,  are  small  trading  posts ;  at  Bathurst  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  have 
established  a  church  and  several  schools,  which  are  in  a  prosperous  state.  There 
is  a  Mission  also  at  McCarthy's  Island,  about  180  miles  above  Bathurst  South 
of  the  Gambia,  on  the  San  Domingo  river  and  other  streams,  the  Portuguese  have 
a  few  small  posts  of  little  or  no  importance ;  they  are  Cacheo,  Bissao,  Zinghioor, 
Farim,  and  Geba.  In  Uiis  neighborhood  is  the  Riq  Grande,  originally,  as  its  name 
implies,  supposed  to  be  important,  but  since  discovered  to  be  but  a  small  stream. 
Opposite  to  its  mouth  is  the  Archipelago  of  the  Bissagoa.  On  one'  of  these,  Bu- 
laraa,  the  English  attempted,  in  1793,  to  establish  a  ccuony,  but  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  climate,' and  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  obliged  them  to  abandon  it. 
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Tbm  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  founded  with  a  view  of  introducing  ond 
extending  civilization  and  Christiwity  in  Africa,  is  the  next  most  important  object 
on  this  coast  It  was  founded  in  1787  by  a  company  associated  for  that  purpose,  and 
who  have  since  surrendered  their  charter  to  government  The  bulk  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  liberated  slaves,  taken  by  the  British  cruisers  from  the  various  slave- 
ships,  captured  by  them  since  the  slave  trade  was  declared  illegal.  With  a  view 
to  initiate  these  people  into  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  the  church  missionary 
society  have  introduced  teachers  and  schools  and  upwards  of  2000  children  are 
now  instructed  on  the  national  system. 

The  population  of  Freetown,  the  capital  of  the  colony  and  its  suburbs,  has  risen 
to  near  10,000 ;  and  eight  or  ten  little  towns  or  villages  have  been  established  in 
its  vicinity :  of  these,  Kegentstown,  Gloucester,  Wellington,  &c.  are  the  principal. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  amounted  to  42,000 ;  of  these  100  only  are  white. 
It  appears  certain  that  Sierra  Leone  has  not  realized  the  expectations  of  its  found- 
ers ;  it  has  not  as  yet  made  any  impression  upon  Africa,  and  there  is  no  radius  of 
civilization  proceeding  from  it  % 

It  labours  under  two  great  disadvantages;  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate,  which  both  keeps  down  its  population,  and  renders  it  difficult  to  procure 
well  qualified  persons  to  go  out,  and  also,  its  unfavourable  position ;  in  contact 
only  with  a  few  turbulent  tribes,  not  with  any  of  the  great  and  leading  states  of 
the  continent  These  disadvantages,  joined  to  the  death  of  four  successive 
governors,  led  government  to  hesitate  as  to  the  expediency  of  supporting  this 
colony,  after  jC3,000,000  had  been  expended  in  its  lormation.  To  withdraw  it, 
however,  would  be  attended  with  many  evils,  so  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  maintain  it  on  a  more  limited  scale.  The  European  troops  have  been  removed, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  negroes,  and  the  annusd  expenditure  has  been  reduced 
to  about  jS40,000,  of  which  £17,000  is  for  liberated  Africans. 
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The  space  from  Sierra  Leooe  to  the  commencemeat  of  the  Grain  Coast  of 
Guioea,  an  extent  of  about  two  hundred  miles,  is  chiefly  marked  by  the  entrance 
into  the  sea  of  the  considerable  riven  of  Sherbro  and  Mesurado^  or  St  PauPa. 
Th6  states  here  are  generally  very  small,  and  entirely  negro  in  religion  and 
manners,  none  of  the  Mahometan  institutions  having  penetrated  so  &r.  The 
chiefs  are  in  general  absolute,  and  their  obsequies  are  celebrated  with  human 
sacrifices,  though  not  to  the  same  frightful  extent  as  in  some  of  the  countries  to 
the  east. 


GUINEA. 

GninsA,  extending  southward  fhxn  Seneffambia,  is  the  greatest  division  of 
Western  Africa.  It  commences  at  the  river  Mesurado,  or,  more  properly,  the  St. 
Paul's,  and  extends  along  the  coast  to  Benin,  which  it  includes,  and  into  the 
interior  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains ;  separating  the  waters  of  the  Niger  from 
the  rivers  of  the  seaboard.  These  are  commonly  known  as  the  Mountains  of 
Kong :  their  exact  location  and  range  are  not  yet,  however,  positively  ascertain- 
ed, but  are  considered  as  the  western  prolongation  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 
Guinea  is  in  length  about  1600  and  in  breadth  from  350  to  400  miles :  the  coasts 
are  usually  divided  by  mariners  into  the  Grain,  Ivory,  Gold,  and  Slave  Coasts, — 
acc<Nrding  to  the  various  objects  of  trade  at  the  respective  places.  The  political 
divisions  are — Liberia,  Ashantee,  Dahomey,  Benin,  and  Warree.  The  interior 
of  this  region  is  almost  entirely  unknown,  with  the  exception  of  Ashantee  and 
Dahomey,  of  which  some  knowled^  has  been  obtained  from  the  different  agents 
of  the  British  Government,  sent  thither  for  diplomatic  purposes.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  St  Paul's,  Cesters,  St.  Andrew's,  Lahou,  Assinee,  Boesumpra  or 
St  John's,  Volta,  and  the  Niger,  with  its  various  estuaries. 

The  American  Colony  of  Liberia  was  founded  by  the  American  Colonization 
Society  in  1621,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves 
in  the  United  States.  The  spot  selected  for  the  first  settlement  was  a  little  ele- 
vated peninsula,  lying  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mesurado  or  Montserado 
and  the  sea,  and  terminating  in  a  cape  of  Che  same  name.  After  suffering  much 
from  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  with  whom  it  had  to  sustain  several  severe  con- 
flicts, this  little  colony  has  at  length  obtained  tranquillity,  but  it  has  not  increased 
to  the  extent  that  was  by  many  expected.  Its  territory  extends  from  Cape  Psimas 
to  Cape  Mount,  or  from  4°  to  7°  N.  lat,  occupying  336  miles  of  coast,  with  a  breadth 
of  20  to  30  miles  inland.  The  climate  is  healthful,  although  emigrants  are  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  the  country  fever,  on  their  first  arrival.  Its  fertile  soil  yields  rice, 
cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  banana,  cassada,  yams,  &c.  Camwood  is  abundant, 
and  the  timber  is  durable  and  well  adapted  for  building.  The  natives  are  the 
Deys,  an  indolent  and  inoffensive  people,  occupying  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mesurado,  to  the  number  of  about  7000  or  8000 ;  the  Bassas,  also  a  peaceful,  but 
more  industrious  and  numerous  people,  farther  south,  and  the  Queahs  and  Condoes, 
in  the  interior.-  There  are  also  scattered  settlements  of  Kroomen,  whose  native 
country  is  near  Cape  Palmas,  and  who  are  a  laborious  and  hardy  race,  acting  as 
pilots,  porters,  apd  oarsmen  for  the  trading  vessels  on  the  coast ;  they  commonly 
speak  English. ^The  settlement  on  Cape  Mesurado,  which  received  the  name  of 
Monrovia  is  a  town  of  about  1200  inhabitants ;  and  Caldwell  and  Millsborg,  on  St 
Paul's  river,  have  each  perhaps  a  fourth  of  that  number.  Edlna,  about  sixty  miles 
from  Monrovia,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  St  John's  river ;  Basse  Cove,  which* 
though  lately  desolated  by  the  natives,  has  been  reoccupied ;  and  Harper,  a  neat 
little  village  at  Cape  Palmas,  are  the  other  principal  settlements.  The  colonists 
consist  of  free  blacks,  of  emancipated  slaves,  and  of  recaptured  Africans.  The 
whole  number  is  about  3000.  The  general  direction  of  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Society's  agent,  but  the  local  interests  of  the  colony  are  confided  to  the  care 
of  colonial  councils  and  magiRtrates.  Liberia  contains  23  churches;  15  schools, 
with  563  scholars.    Imports,  in  two  years,  $157,289 ;  exports,  $123,694. 
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A  press  has  been'set  up,  from  which  is  issued  a  respectably  conducted  newspaper. 
The  native  traders  of  the  interior  visit  the  colony  regularly,  bringing  with  tiiem  the 
most  valuable  inland  products,  and  taking  in  return  various  manufactured  articles ; 
and  an  active  commerce  is  carried  on  partly  in  colonial  shipping,  and  partly  by 
American  and  European  vessels.  Palm  oil,  ivory,  dye  wood,  hides,  wax,and  pepper, 
are  among  the  articles  of  export,  in  addition  to  the  productions  before  enumerated. 

I 

The  Grain  Coast,  occupied  mostly  by  Liberia,  derived  its  name  from  Guinea- 
pepoer,  or  grains  of  Paradise,  a  spice  about  the  size  of  hemp-seed  which  was  re- 
garded by  Europeans,  when  they  first  landed  here,  as  a  delicious  luxury;  but, 
after  the  aromatics  of  the  east  became  fiuniliar,  it  fell  into  disrepute. 

The  Ivory,  including  the  Adoo  or  Qnaqua  Coast,  extends  from  Cape  Palmas  to 
Apollonia,  about  400  miles:  the  name  ia  derived  irom  the  quantities  of  ivory 
obtained  from  the  elephants  on  the  sea-shore  and  in  the  interior.  There  are  a 
number  of  small  ports  along  the  coast,  at  which  European  ships  occasionally  trade. 
The  natives  have  been  generally  represented  as  very  ferocious  and  rude,  and  have 
also  been  accused  of  cannibalism;  but  late  observers  speak  <^  them  in  milder 
terms. 

The  Gold  Coast,  to  the  east  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  extends  fh>m  Apollonia  to  the 
Volta  River,  about  280  miles.  This  region  derives  its  designation  from  the  high- 
ly prized  commodity  which  its  name  indicates.  The  English,  Dutch,  and  Danes, 
all  have  here  trading  settlements,  or  Forts.  The  chief  of  these,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  are  Cape  Coast  Castle,  a  strong  fortress,  mounting  90  pieces  of 
cannon;  Dix  Cove,  Succondee,  Winebah,  Accarah,  and  others.  Those  of  the 
Dutch  are  El  Mina,  or  the  Castle  formerly  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  from 
whom  it  was  captured  in  1637;  and  7  or  8  others.  These  are  the  most  respect- 
able settlements  on  the  coast  The  Dauisb  forts  are  Christianburg,  Ninga  and 
Quitta. 

Eastward  ftom  the  Volta  River,  and  extending  thence  S90  miles  to  the  For- 
moso  River,  is  the  Slave  Coast,  so  named  because  slaves  were  formerly  procured 
here  in  greater  numbers  than  elsewhere,  and  of  a  more  docile  and  tractable  cha- 
racter than  any  other.  It  consisted  originally  of  the  kingdoms  of  Whidat  and 
Ardrah,  which  formed  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  parts  of  this  region. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  they  were  conquered  by  Dahomey  and  in- 
corporated into  £at  kingdom,  but  have  never  regained  their  former  state  of  pfos- 
perity. 

In  the  interior  and  north  of  the  Crold  Coast  is  the  kingdom  of  Ashantee,  a  power 
^  that  has  within  a  short  period  quadrupled  its  possessions  and  population.  Its  name 
4  had  scarcely  reached  European  ears  when  its  armies  were  lately  seen  descending 
to  the  coast  and  subduing  all  before  them.  In  military  skill  and  valour,  in  arts 
and  intelligence,  they  are  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  inhabitants  in  Western 
Africa.  lATge  armies  assemble  at  a  short  warning,  which  furnishes  evidence  of 
a  dense  population.  The  rude  magnificence  displayed  in  their  camp  when  visited 
by  the  Einglish,  «and  the  dignity  and  courtesy  of  deportment  both  of  the  king  and 
his  officers,  indicate  a  degree  of  civilization  much  superior  to  that  of  the  surround- 
ing nations.  There  are,  notwithstanding,  features  in  the  character  and  customs 
of  this  people,  surpassing  in  barbarity  almost  any  other  except  in  the  contiguous 
kingdom  of  Dahomey.  On  the  death  of  the  king  or  any  of  the  royal  family,  hu- 
man victims  bleed  in  thousands ;  also  when  any  of  the  great  men  wish  to  propi- 
tiate the  manes  of  their  ancestors,  or  when  favourable  omens  are  sought  respiting 
any  great  projected  enterprise. 

The  legal  allowance  of  wives  for  the  king  is  upwards  of  three  thousand,  se- 
lected from  the  fairest  damsels  in  his  dominions.  These  unfortunate  beings  are 
no  better  than  slaves,  and  on  any  capricious  disgust  are  treated  with  the  greatest 
cruelty,  and  often  put  to  death.  Yet  this  barbarous  monarch  is  not  without  a  de- 
sire to  civilize  his  subjects,  and  to  adopt  European  arts  and  improvements*    He 
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has  occupied  himself  in  erecting^  a  palace  of  stone,  in  the  European  style,  under 
the  direction  of  an  artist  from  El  Mina,  instead  of  the  structures  of  earth  and 
straw  to  which  the  architecture  of  Africa  has  hitherto  heen  confined.  ' 

The  only  instrument  of  husbandry  among  the  Ashantees  is  the  hoe.  They  cul- 
tivate rice  and  the  sugar-cane;  fine  cotton  grows  spontaneously,  and  tropical 
fruits  are  abundant  Their  cattle  are  large  and  fine,  and  their  hones  mostly  of  a 
small  breed.  They  are  but  indifferent  horsemen,  and  sometimes  ride  on  oxen. 
They  use  a  loom  similar  to  the  European,  and  produce  fine  cloths  with  brilliant 
colours.  They  also  work  skilfully  in  metals  aiid  leather :  their  articles  of  gcAd 
are  in  particular  very  neatly  made. 

Coomaasie,  the  capital,  is  said  to  contain  a  population  of  80,000  or  100,000. 
The  houses  are  well  built  and  neat.  The  streets  are  all  named,  and  are  each  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  captain  or  chief.  The  population  of  Ashantee  proper  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  1,000,000,  but  including  its  tributary  states,  probably  four  times 
that  amount 

Dahomey,  lying  east  of  Ashantee,  and  north  of  the  Slave  Cknst,  extends  into 
the  interior  upwards  of  200  miles.  The  most  arbitrary  forms  of  despotism  are 
mild  compared  with  those  of  this  country,  founded  in  an  idolatj^s  veneratioa  for 
the  king.  Human  sacrifices  take  place  here  on  a  greater  scale  than  even  in 
Ashantee,  and  the  bodies  of  the  victims,  instead  of  being  interred',  are  hung  up 
on  the  walls  and  allowed  to  putrify.  Human  skulls  make  the  favourite  ornament 
of  the  palaces  and  temples,  and  the  king  has  his  sleeping  apartment  paved  with 
them,  and  the  roof  ornamented  with  the  jaw-bones  of  chiefs  whom  he  has  slain  in 
battle. 

Dahomey  consists  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  capable  of  eveiy  species  of 
tropical  culture.  Little  is,  however,  actually  produced  from  it  that  is  fitted  for  a 
foreign  market  Abomey,  the  capital,  contains  about  24,000  inhabitants.  Ardra, 
25  nules  from  the  coast,  10,000.  Griwhee,  the  port  of  Abomey,  about  7000,  and 
Badagry  about  5000. 

Eastward  of  Dahomey  is  the  country  of  Benin,  which  extends  from  east  to  west 
upwards  of  two  hundred  miles.  This  region  is  but  little  known.  The  coontiy  is 
low  and  fl^t ;  the  soil  on  the  banks  of  t^e  rivers  fertile ;  but  for  Europeans  the 
climate  is  very  unhealthy.  The  natives  are  active  traders  in  slaves,  ivory,  and 
palm-oil.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  made  along  the  rivers,  mostly  for  the  inte- 
rior trade.  The  king  is  not  only  absolute,  but  he  is  considered  fetiche,  or  a  God, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  and  all  offences  against  him  are  punished  in  the  most 
cruel  and  summary  manner,  not  only  as  treason,  but  as  impiety. 

Waree,  south  of  the  Formosa  river,  is  a  much  smaller  state  than  Benin.  The 
countrjr  is  low,  marshy,  and  covered  with  a  thick  forest.  The  capital,  of  the  same 
name,  is  on  a  beautiful  island  somewhat  elevated  above  the  surrounding  swamps 
and  woods.  Here,  too,  the  king  is  absolute,  and  carries  polygamy  to  a  great  ex- 
tent A  late  traveller,  who  happened  to  get  a  peep  into  the  seraglio,  saw  about 
fifty  queens  busied  in  various  employments,  from  the  toilette  to  the  washing-tub. 

The  whole  of  this  region,  from  the  River  Formosa  to  Biafra,  including  part  of 
Benin,  Waree,  Bonny,  dlu;.,  comprises  the  Delta  of  the  Niger,  and  is  traversed  by 
a  great  number  of  riven.  Of  these,  the  Nun,  by  which  the  Messrs.  Landere  de- 
scended to  the  ocean,  if  not  the  largest,  is  at  least  the  most  direct  The  Bonny, 
another  large  estuary,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Nun,  has  on  its  banks,  a  few  miles 
from  the  sea,  the  towns  of  Bonny  and  New  Calebar.  They  are  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  morasses  which  overspread  this  country.  The  people  support  them- 
selves by  the  trade  in  salt,  slaves,  and  palm-oil.  The  old  Calebar,  Rio  del  Rey, 
and  Cameroons,  are  important  estuariea  On  the  first,  about  60  miles  from  the 
sea,  is  Ephnim  Town,  with  6000  inhabitants,  governed  by  a  duke.  These  riven 
are  all  very  unhealthy,  but  yield  a  good  deal  of  ivory  and  palm-oil.  The  con- 
tinuity of  that  vast  wooded  and  marshy  flat  which  has  extended  along  the  coast 
for  more  than  200  miles,  is  now  broken  by  some  very  lofty  mountains,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  supposed  to  reach  the  height  of  18,000  feet 
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•BIAFRA,  &c. 

Tbat  Mrt  of  the  weiteni  coast  of  Africa  eommencinfif  with  Biat)«,  is  Bomo* 
times  called  Ix>wer  Guinea,  a  term  which  is,  however,  by  no  meana  generally 
adopted ;  here,  as  in  the  region  just  described,  the  interior  is  but  imperfectly 
known  to  the  civilized  world:  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  extreme;  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  are  rude  and  barbarous,  and  the  forms  of  government 
are  all  characteristic  of  a  low  and  unimproved  state  of  society.  South  of  the 
geat  river  Niger,  and  extending  towards  Congo,  are  the  Calebar,  Cameroons, 
Malemba,  Campo,  Danger,  Moondah,  and  Gaboon,  rivers ;  these  water  the  coun- 
tries of  Biafra,  Calbongas,  and  Gaboon ;  they  are  all  of  them  but  little  known,  and 
but  occasionally  frequented;  the  country,  with  a  few  exceptions,  being  very 
unhealthy  fbr  Europeans,  but  yields  some  ivory  yd  palm  oil,  which  fi>rm  almost 
the  only  inducement  fbr  visiting  it  ^^  ,        ' 

LoAMOo. — Loango,  situated  immediately  north  of  the  iZaire,  or  Congo  River, 
extends  alon^  the  coast 'about  400  miles:  its  interior  limits  and  chanu:ter  artf  but 
vaguely  and  imperfectly  known.  The  climate  is  described  as  fine,  rain  of  raro 
occurrence,  and  never  violent,  but  dews  abundant  The  soil  in  the  vicinitv  of 
the  sea-coast  is  fertile,  yielding  in  profusion  a  great  variety  of  tropical  productions. 
Loango  contains  several  districts,  as  Kilonga,  Mayumba,  d&c.  The  slave  trade, 
for  which  alone  this  part  of  Africa  is  roost  frequented,  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  Ma- 
lemba and  Cabenda,  on  the  south  part  of  this  region,  not  fiir  from  the  Zaire,  or 
Congo  River.  Malemba  is  so  pleasant  and  healthy  as  to  be  called  the  Montpelier 
of  Africa,  and  Cabenda,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  also  a 
beautiful  town,  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  paradise  of  the  coast  It  is  a 
great  mart  fbr  slaves,  who  are  brought  from  the  opposite  territory  of  Sogno,  in 
Congo ;  but  the  natives,  contrary  to  their  genera]  character,  in  this  region  are  rude 
and  difficult  to  treat  with. 

CoNoo,  Angola,  du;. — The  next  divbion  of  Western  Africa  consists  of  Conffo, 
Angola,  Benguela,  and  Matemba :  the  coasts  of  the  three  first,  which,  and  aSso 
thooB  of  Loango,  are  named  by  navigators  the  coast  of  Angola,  or  more  simply  the 
coast  The  principal  feature  of  this  region  is  the  Zaire,  or  Congo,  a  powerful  and 
rapid  river,  which  rushes  by  a  single  channel  into  the  Atlantic ;  it  was  ascended 
by  Captain  Tuckey,  ^n  bis  unfortunate  expedition,  280  miles,  yet  nothing  was 
ascertained  as  to  its  origin  and  earlv  course.  The  other  principal  rivers  are  the 
Ambriz,  Dande,  Coanza,  Cuvo,  and  Cutambela :  of  these  the  Coanza  is  next  to  the 
Zaire,  the  roost  important  stream ;  it  is  said  by  the  Portuguese,  on  the  report  of 
the  natives,  to  flow  from  a  large  lake  fkr  in  the  interior,  in  the  country  of  the 
Cassanges,  in  which  the  Coango,  the  head  tributary  of  the  iZaire,  also  has  its 
source.' 

This  region  extends  from  the  latter  river  to  the  Bembaroughe,  the  southernmost 
limit  of  Benguela,  about  800  miles;  and  into  the  interior  the  distance  is  very  un- 
certain, but  18  probably  from  500  to  600  miles:  over  the  whole  of  this  territory 
the  Portuguese  claim  sovereigntv,  but  their  authority  is  supposed  to  be  merely 
nominal,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  their  few  forts,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  coast  The  country  was  discovered  by  them  in  1487,  and  soon  after- 
wards visited  by  a  number  of  missionaries:  forts  and  fiurtoriee  were  early  estab- 
lished, and  it  was  represented  as  very  populous,  but  in  tho  late  expeditkm  up  the 
Zaire  no  evidence  of  this  was  apparent  The  largest  town  on  that  river  did  not 
contain  more  than  from  60  to  100  huts. 

Congo,  the  largest  division  of  the  Portuguese  territories  on  this  coast,  lies  imme- 
diately south  of  the  Zaire,  and  extends  fbr  several  hundred  miles  in  the  interior: 
the  eastern  limits  are  uncertain,  the  inland  parts  being  unknown.  The  chief 
town  is  St  l^ilvador,  at  which  the  Portuguese  maintain  a  mission.  Of  this  place 
fiSo  recent  details  have  been  received.  In  the  natives  of  Congo  the  negro  mdo* 
lence  is  carried  to  its  utmost  excess ;  the  little  cultivation  that  exists,  carried  on 
entirely  by  the  females,  is  nearly  limited  to  the  manioc  root,  which  they  are  not 
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very  ekilful  in  prepArin^  Their  hoases  are  put  toftether  of  mata,  made  from  the 
fibres  of  the  palm  tree,  and  their  clothes  and  bedding  consist  merely  of  matted 
grass. 

The  coQDtries  south  of  Congo  are  Angola  and  Benguela :  of  the  lormer  the 
chief  setdement  is  at  St  Paul  dQ  Loando,  a  larffe  town  in  an  elevated  situation. 
It  exports  annually  18,000  to  20,000  slaves,  moeUy  to  Brazil.  San  Felipe  de  Ben- 
guela, in  a  marshy  and  unhealthy  site,  is  now  considerably  declined,  and  its  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  3000,  mostly  free  negroes  and  ilavea.  There  is  also  a 
smaller  port,  called  Nova  Redonda.  Far  inland  are  the  countries  of  Matemba  and 
Caasange.  In  this  interior  region,  two  centuries  ago,  the  Jagas,  or  Giagas,  were 
celebrated  by  travellers  as  a  formidable  tribe,  addicted  to  the  most  feroctous  and 
revolting  habits :  they  were  constantly  at  war  with  the  people  around  them,  but 
are  probably  extinct  or  changed  in  their  habits,  as  they  appear  now  to  be  unknown. 


CIMBEBAS,  &c. 

Stretcrhio  south  of  Benguela  for  several  hundred' miles,  are  the  desert  and 
dreary  coasts  of  Cimbebas  and  Mampoor,  along  which  water  that  can  be  drunk  is 
very  scarce,  and  only  found  in  spots  far  distant  from  each  other.  The  whole  coast 
is  a  strip  of  sandy  desert  40  or  50  miles  in  breadth,  behind  which  the  interior 
country  becomes  hilly  and  apparently  well  fitted  for  pasturage.  Horned  cattle 
constitute  the  riches  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  clothed  in  ox  hides,  and  appear 
to  be  a  mild  and  inofiensive  race.  They  are  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Hotten- 
tots, and  are  probably  the  samo  people.  These  coasts  have  been  lately  visited  by 
some  Americans,  who  have  communicated  with  the  natives  at  a  fbw  points  and 
purchased  good  cattle  firom  them  at  the  low  rate  of  one  and  two  dollars  a  head. 


SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 


Soirrmouc  Afrioa  is  the  term  generally  applied  to  the  territory  discovered  and 
partly  colonised  by  Europeans.  It  includes  the  Cape  Colony,  Cafiraria,  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hottentots,  and  that  occupied  by  the  Bechuanas.  The  coast  line  of 
this  region,  commencing  at  its  western  extremity  and  extending  to  the  south,  the 
east  ai^  the  north,  to  Delagoa  Bay,  is  upwards  of  2000  milefi ;  from  north  to  south 
it  is  750  and  from  east  to  west  from  600  to  900  miles  in  extent 

The  principal  mountain  ridge  of  Southern  Africa  is  that  called  in  dififerent  parts 
of  its  range  by  the  names  of  Nieuwvelds  Bergen,  and  Sneeuw  Bergen,  which 
divides  mostly  the  waters  of  the  Orange  River  from  those  flowing  to  &e  south  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  those  of  Caffraria  which  run  eastward  into  tlie  Indian 
Ocean.  This  chain  has  not  been  explored  in  itib  whole  range,  but  is  thought  to 
extend  about  1100  miles  in  length ;  many  parts  of  it  are  constantly  covered  with 
snow,  fmd  its  highest  peaks  are  about  10,000  feet  in  height  Much  of  the  surface 
of  this  region  is  arid  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  particularly  that  part  of  it  in  the 
colony  south  of  the  mountains  called  the  Great  Karroo,  whith  is  a  level  plain 
covered  with  a  hard  and  impenetrable  soil,  almost  all  unfit  for  vegetation ;  it  is 
900  miles  in  length,  and  near  100  in  breadth. 

North  of  the  mountains  the  territory  is  for  some  space  bleak  and  sterile,  but  it 
gndually  improves  till  it  opens  into  the  extensive  pastoral  plains  occupied  by  the 
Bechuanaa  So  far  as  this  has  been  explored  to  the  northward,  it  becomes  always 
more  fertile,  though  to  the  west  there  has  been  observed  a  desert  of  very  great 
extent  The  eastern  coast  also  consists  chiefly  of  a  fine  pastoral  plain,  occupied 
by  various  Cafire  tribes,  and  separated  from  the  Bechuana  country  by  the  extending 
ranges  of  the  Sneeuw  Bergen  chain,  which  have  not  yet  been  much  explored. 

The  chief  stream  of  this  region  is  the  Orange  River,  which,  with  its  tributaries, 
drains  a  large  extent  of  country^  north  of  the  Snowy  Mountains,  and  after  a  course 
which,  with  its  windings,  must  consideftiblv  exceed  1000  miles,  falls  into  the 
Southern  Ocean  in  about  28^  SO'  S.  Lat    Those  in  the  colony,  and  south  of  the 
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great  mountain  chain,  are  the  Olipbants  River,  flowing  north-west,  then  running 
south  are  the  Breede,  (Saurits,  Camtoos,  Zoondag,  and  the  Great  Fiah  Rivers, 
which  laat,  though  the  moat  considerable,  has  not  a  course  of  more  than  200 
miles.  In  CaflQraria  several  estuaries  open  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  early  courses 
of  which  are  little  more  than  conjectured ;  the  stream  most  known  is  the  Great 
Kei',  about  120  miles  in  length. 

The  population  of  a  region  of  which  the  very  boundaries  are  yet  so  undeter- 
mined, can  hardly  be  made  any  thing  more  than  a  subject  of  mere  conjecture. 
The  classes  of  inhabitants  in  this  part  of  Aftica  exhibit  a  considerable  variety. 
They  consist  of  1st,  The  British,  comprising  the  officers  of  government,  the  troops, 
and  a  few  thousand  agricultuial  emigrants,  whose  numbers  are  not,  however, 
increasing.  2d,  The  Dutch,  who  farm  most  of  the  lands  in  the  territory,  and  con- 
stitute the  most  numerous  part  of  the  population  of  Cape  Town,  dd.  The  Hot- 
tentots, the  native  race,  part  of  whom  are  reduced  to  a  degrading  bondage  under 
the  Dutch  fiirmers ;  and  of  those  still  free  of  these^  some  lead  a  pastoral  life  in  the 
regions  north  of  the  colony,  and  others,  the  wild  Hottentots  or  Bushmen,  a  mise- 
rable and  savage  race,  inhabit  the  mountainous  districts,  and  carry  on  a  constant 
predatory  war  against  the  settlers.  4th,  The  Caf&es,  a  fierce  pastoral  race,  inha- 
biting the  country  beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the  colony,  extending  along  the 
Indian  Ocean.  5th,  The  Bechuanas,  or  Boshuanas,  a  pastoral,  and  partly  agricul- 
tural race,  of  a  different  character,  possessing  the  country  that  stretches  north- 
ward from  the  region  inhabited  by  the  various  Hottentot  tribes. 


COUNTRY  OF  THE  HOTTENTOTS. 

BcTWBBR  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  and  the  Bechuana  Territories,  there  is  an 
extensive  tract  of  country,  extending  from  Cafiraria  westward  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  seems  to  be  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  known  under  the  general 
name  of  Hottentots.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  are  the  Namaquas ;  their  country, 
especially  that  on  the  north  of  the  Orange  River,  is  in  many  parts  of  it  fine  and  fer- 
tile, and  well  adapted  for  pasturage.  North-west  of  these  are  the  Damaras,  who 
are  also  pastoral  in  their  habits.  The  Corannas  occupy  a  central  country  of  great 
extent,  which  rears  cattle  in  abundance.  They  show  in  their  buildings  and  dress 
some  tendency  to  civilization. 

The  Bushmen,  or  wild  Hottentots,  inhabit  the  country  in  the  vicinity  and  north 
of  the  Sneeuw  Bergen,  and  appear  to  be  in  the  last  extreme  of  degradation  to 
which  human  nature  can  descend.  They  are  squat,  and  excessively  lean,  and 
possess  a  wild,  unsteady,  sinister  expression  of  countenance.  They  have  no  set- 
tied  place  of  residence,  but  wander  about  the  country,  singly  or  in  small  parties, 
and  subsist  on  roots,  berries,  grasshoppers,  mice,  toads,  and  lizards ;  Uiey  always 
use  poisoned  arrows  in  war,  or  in  destroying  wild  beasts;  and  it  is  singular  that 
the  sting  of  the  scorpion,  dangerous  to  every  other  person,  has  no  eflTect  on  the 
savages.  In  the  interior  the  tribes  possess  many  cattle,  and  some  of  them  seem 
to  enjoy  a  tolerable  existence.  Covered  by  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  the  antelope, 
or  the  lion,  besmeared  with  grease  of  a  red  or  black  colour,  and  armed  with  a 
short  club,  the  savage  Hottentot,  singing  and  dancing,  wanders  about  in  the  midst 
of  herds,  whiph  form  his  riches. 

The  Colonial  Hottentots,  for  a  time  reduced  to  slavery,  have  a  feminine  appear- 
ance, with  a  complexion,  when  not  concealed  by  grease  and  dirt,  of  a  yeliowiBh 
brown.  They  are  fond  of  trinkets,  and  are  indolent  and  dull,  but  harmless,  honest, 
^thful,  and  afiectionate.  Among  some  of  the  tribes,  particularly  the  Namaquas, 
Corannas,  and  Griquas,  the  missionaries  have  exercised  the  happiest  influence. 
The  Hottentots  at  the  several  missionary  stations,  now  cultivate  the  fields,  own 
large  numbers  of  cattle,  exercise  various  trades,  and  contribute  liberally  to  the 
support  of  religious  and  charitable  institutions,  exhibiting  a  striking  proof  of  the 
power  of  Christianity  to  elevate  men  firom  the  lowest  point  of  intell^tual  anf 
moral  depression. 
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CAPE  COLONY. 

The  Cape  Colony,  occupyiogf  the  most  Boutberd  extremity  of  the  continent  of 
Africa,  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1650,  captured  from  them  by  Great  Bri- 
tain in  1795,  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  again  conquered  in  1806,  and  was 
finally  confirmed  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  Uie  British  government  in  1615. 
The  area  of  Uiis  colony  is  about  120,000  square  miles,  a  great  portion  of  which 
consists  of  mountains  of  naked  sandstone,  or  of  the  great  Karroo  plain,  whose 
hard  dry  soil  is  scarcely  ever  moistened  by  a  drop  of  rain.  Three  successive 
ranges  of  mountains  divide  the  colony,  of  which  ^^e  most  interior  and  elevated  ia 
that  called  Nieuwvelds  Bergen  and  Sneeuw  Bergen.  These  ranges  divide  the 
country  into  terraces  of  difibrent  elevations.  The  plain  next  the  sea  has  a  deep 
and  fertile  soil,  well  watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  covered  with  grass,  and  a 
beautiful  variety  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Rains  are  frequent,  and  the  climate  is  mild 
and  agreeable.  The  second  terrace  contains  large  tracts  of  arid  desert ;  and  the 
third  region,  called  the  Great  Karroo,  is  destitute  of  almost  every  trace  of  vege- 
tation, and  is  unoccupied  by  men  or  animals.  Beyond  this  tract,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sneeuw  Bergen,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  there  is  an  excellent  grazing  country^ 
where  cattle  are  raised  in  great  numbers  for  the  colony. 

The  settlement  is  frequently  deluged  with  rain  in  the  cold  season,  but  it  has 
scarcely  a  shower  in  the  hot  months,  and  is  parched  by  a  constant  dry  wind.  The 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  are  frequent  and  sudden ;  grain  of  good  quality,  wine 
and  ^its  for  the  supply  of  the  colony,  are  all  produced  within  the  distance  of  one 
to  three  days*  journey  from  Cape  Town,  but  most  of  the  territory  is  devoted  to 
pasturage.  The  agriculture  is  generally  slovenly ;  14  or  16  oxen  being  firequently 
used  to  draw  an  unwieldy  plough,  that  only  skims  the  sur&ce. 

The  Dutch  Ikrmers  or  boors,  of  whom  grazing  forms  alone  the  sole  occupation, 
bold  very  extensive  premises,  reaching  often  for  several  miles  in  every  direction ; 
they  are  ffenerally  very  ignorant  and  indolent,  but  extremely  hospitable,  and  live 
in  rude  plenty,  surrounded  bv  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  have  numbers  of  Hot- 
tentot slaves,  who  are  indeed  not  liable  to  sale,  but  are  bondsmen  fixed  to  the  soiL 

The  eastern  part  of  the  colony,  called  the  District  of  Albany,  was  settled  in 
1820,  by  British  emigrants,  whose  condition  was  at  first  promising,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  succession  of  dr^  seasons,  were  reduced  to  great  poverty.  The  dis- 
trict was  recently  more  flourishing,  and  the  people  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  with 
the  interior  tribes.  The  population  of  the  colony,  in  1836,  was  156«616,  of  whom 
33,600,  previous  to  that  year,  were  slaves. 

Cape  Town,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  situated  about  30  miles  north  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  is  an  important  station,  being  the  only  place  of  refreshment  tor 
vessels  between  Europe  and  America  on  one  side,  and  the  East  Indies,  China,  and 
Australia  on  the  other.  It  must  in  consequence  always  be  a  great  commercial 
thoroughfare.  The  Dutch  society  at  the  Cape  is  extremely  mercantile;  and  Hoop- 
man,  or  Merchant,  is  held  as  a  title  of  honour ;  but  the  prevalence  of  slavery  has 
difibsed  habits  of  indolence,  even  among  the  lower  ranks,  who  consider  it  degrad- 
ing to  engage  in.  any  species  of  manual  labour.  Since  the  occupation  by  Britain, 
the  residence  of  civil  and  military  officers,  and  the  great  resort  of  emigrants  and 
settlers,  have  given  it  much  the  character  of  an  Enfflish  town.  The  population 
of  Cape  Town  is  upwards  of  20,000.  The  imports  of  the  colony,  in  1836,  were  to 
the  value  of  j£891,163,  and  of  exports,  £384,383. 

The  other  places  in  the  colony  are,  in  general,  only  villages,  which,  in  a  coun- 
try .entirely  agricultural,  derive  their  sole  importance  from  being  the  seat  of  the 
local  administration.  Constantia  and  Simon^s  Town,  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
Cape,  are  supported,  the  one  by  the  produce  of  wine,  the  other  by  docks  for  ship- 
ping. Stellenbosch  and  Zwellendam,  the  chief  places  in  the  two  most  flourishing 
agricultural  districts  adjoining,  contained,  some  time  ago,  the  one  only  eeventy, 
the  other  thirty  houses.  Graaf  Reynet  and  Uitenhage«  at  the  head  of  extensive 
districts  in  the  east,  are  not  more  important.  Gnadenthal  has  been  made  a  neat 
village  by  the  missionaries,  who  have  fixed  it  as  their  principal  station. 
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The  only  place  which  has  risen  to  any  importance  in  the  district  of  Albany,  is 
GrBham's  Town,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  colony.  The  troops  stationed 
there  to  watch  the  Caffire  frontier,  witli  the  recent  colonists,  who,  disappointed  in 
their  agricultural  pursuits,  sought  other  employment,  have  swelled  its  population 
to  about  3000.  It  is  described  as  '*  a  large,  ugly,  ill-built,  straggling  place,  con« 
tainin^  a  strange  mixture  of  lounging  officers,  idle  tradesmen,  drunken  soldiers, 
and  still  more  drunken  settlers.'*  It  is  romantically  situated  in  a  deep  valley, 
surrounded  by  hills  and  glens,  through  which  heavy  wagons  are  seen  commg  often 
from  a  great  distance,  not  only  with  provisions  and  necessaries,  but  skins  of  the 
lion  and  leopard,  bufialo  honis,  eggs  and  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  tusks  (tf  the  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros,  and  rich  fur  mantles. 
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CAFFRARIA. 

Caitrabia,  or  the  country  of  the  CafiVes,  extends  flnom  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Cape  Colony  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Delagoa  Bay ;  being 
about  650  miles  in  length,  and  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  mountains,  which  divide 
this  region  from  the  Bechuana  country,  it  is  from  ISO  to  150  miles  in  breadth. 
To  the  Cafirarian  Coasts  the  Portuguese  have  given  the  name  of  Natal,  which  is 
generally  followed  by  navigators,  though  it  is  quite  unknown  to  the  natives. 

The  Cafires  appear  to  be  either  a  distinct  race  or  a  mixture  of  the  Negro  and 
the  Arab.  They  are  a  handsome,  vigorous  people,  of  a  deep  glossy  brown  colour, 
with  features  almost  European,  and  mzzled  but  not  woolly  hair.  They  are  per- 
haps of  allHiations  the  most  completely  pastoral,  and  have  large  herds  of  horned 
cattle*  of  which  they  understand  thoroughly  the  guidance  and  management 
They  live  chieflj  on  milk,  and  seldom  kill  any  of  their  oxen ;  and  owing  to  their 
roving  habits,  do  not  depend  much  upon  agriculture ;  but  where  they  are  in  any 
degree  settled,  the  women  plant  millet, — Caffire  com,— a  peculiar  species  some- 
what resembling  Indian  corn,  in  which  the  grain  grows  in  a  bunch  like  grapes : 
they  also  raise  pumpkins,  water-melons,  and  tobacco,  which  last  thev  smoke 
through  water  in  a  horn.  The  women  construct  enclosures  for  the  cattle,  make 
utensils  and  clothes,  cut  wood,  and  manufacture  rush  m^ts,  and  baskets  of  reeds 
so  closely  woven  as  to  hold  milk  and  other  liquids.  They  moreover  build  houses 
in  the  shape  of  a  dome,  thatched  with  straw  and  plastered  on  the  inside  with  clay 
and  cow-dung. 

The  employments  of  the  men  are  war,  hunting,  and  tending  and  managing  the 
cattle  which  consCitote  the  riches  of  the  Caffi« :  he  does  not  use  them  as  beasts 
of  borden,  except  when  removinjg  with  his  kraal  from  place  tp  place :  his  delight 
is  to  be  among  them  with  his  shield,  hf  beating  on  which,  and  by  differuit  moau- 
lalions  of  the  voice,  they  are  taught  to  go  out  to  graze,  to  return  to  their  enolch 
sqres,  or  follow  tiieir  owner,  according  to  his  dictation.  These  people,  like  the 
Chinese,  consider  all  other  natbns  inferior  to  themselves,  and  suppose  that 
Europeans  wear  clothes  merely  on  account  of  having  feeble  and  sickly  bodies. 
They  have  scarcely  any  religious  ideas :  some  of  them,  however,  profess  to  be* 
lieve  that  a  great  beings  came  fbm  above  and  made  the  world,  after  which  he  re- 
turned  and  cared  no  more  about  it. 

The  Caffres  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  T^- 
bookies,  Mambookies,  and  the  Hollontontes  or  Zoolas,  who  are  the  most  numer^ 
ous  and  warlike  of  all  the  tribes:  their  king,  Chaka,  lately  deceased,  a  most 
remorseless  and  bloody  tyrant,  had  a  force  of  15,000  men  constantly  equipped  for 
war,  and  on  urgent  occasions  conld  raise  100,000.  He  was  the  most  formidable 
conqueror  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Several  wars  between  the  Caffires  and  the 
colonists  of  the  Cape  have  at  different  times  taken  place,  generally  rasnlctng  in 
the  latter  ext^dmg  their  territory  eastward  into  Cafihuria. 

Various  missbnaiy  stations  have  been,  within  a  few  years  past,  eetaUiAed  in 
the  southern  parts  of  this  region,  where  schools  for  the  instmctiop  of  the 
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childreo  have  been  formed,  and  churches  eatabliAed,  at  which  many  of  the 
Caffrea  attend ;  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  an  impreaaion  (kvourable  to  the 
cauae  of  religion  and  civilization  has  in  many  casea  been  made. 


BECHUANAS,  OR  BOSHUANAS. 

Trb  ooontry  of  the  Bechuana  or  Boahuanaa,  occupying  a  conaideiable  extent 
of  Southern  Africa,  i^  bounded  on  the  east  by  Cai&aria,  on  the  weet  by  the  exten- 
sive desert  of  Challahengah ;  on  the  south  is  the  Hottentot  territory,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  colony  of  the  Cape ;  while  on  the  north  is  the  domain  (^  varioas 
tribes  very  little  known,  of  whom  the  Bfacquanas  are  supposed  to  extend  fiir  to 
the  north. 

This  region  was  unknown  to  Europeans  until  1801,  since  which  period  it  has 
been  explored  by  various  travellers,  of  whom,  Mr.  Campbell,  a  missiooaiy,  ani- 
mated b^  a  laudable  leal  to  diflfuse  Christianity  among  the  African  people,  Ims  not 
only  twice  visited  Lattakoo,  but  has  even  penetratea  200  milea  farther,  to  Kone- 
chane,  the  most  northern  and  larfrest  of  the  Bechuana  states.  Some  later  travel- 
lers have,  it  is  said,  extended  their  researches  still  fiirther,  but  their  accounts  have 
notyet been  publtihed. 

ifhe  Becbuanas  are  not  so  tall  and  handsome  as  the  Cafires,  but  have  made  con- 
siderably greater  progress  in  industry  and  the  arts.  They  dwell  in  towns  of  some 
magnitude,  and  cultivate  the  ground,  raising  millet,  beans,  gourds,  water-melons, 
&c.  They  have  also  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  which  the  men,  as  among  the 
CafiVes,  both  tend  and  milk,  while  the  females  till  the  soil  and  build  Qie  houses. 
The  first  discoverers  painted  these  people  in  the  most  flattering  coloiiMt  and  they 
appear  to  be  really  hcmest,  and  fHendly  to  each  other  and  to  strangers  who  have 
gamed  their  good  will ;  but  the  enmity  between  neighbouring  trib^  is  as  deadly, 
and  the  mode  of  conducting  war  as  barbarous,  as  among  the  rudest  African  hordes. 
They  place  their  glory  in  commandoes^  raides  or  forays  undertaken  with  a  view 
of  carrying  off  cattle  and  murdering  the  owners.  In  consequence  of  this  mutual 
hostility,  the  population  is  almost  entirely  concentrated  in  towns  or  their  immodiate 
vicinity.  They  are  in  consequence  larger  than  might  be  expected  in  their  part  of 
the  continent 

Lattakoo  was  the  first  visited,  and  the  name  remains,  though  in  consequence  of 
a  schism  in  the  tribe,  the  town  has  been  transferred  to  a  spot  about  sixty  miles 
farther  north.  New  Lattakoo  is  supposed  to  contain  about  6000  people.  Meri- 
bcAwey,  capital  of  the  Tammahas,  is  not  of  equal  importance.  Madiow,  to  the 
north,  within  the  territory  of  the  Barolon^  is  a  fine  town,  with  10,000  inhabitants. 
Melita,  the  capital  of  the  Wanketzens,  is  likewise  important  Kurrechane,  to  the 
north-east  of  the  latter,  and  at  least  1000  miles  from  Cape  Town,  is  the  largest 
and  best  built  town  in  this  region,  and  where  the  inhabitants  have  made  the 
greatest  progress  in  the  arts  of  life.  Thev  work  skilfiilly  in  iron  and  copper,  a^d 
also  in  leather,  earthen-ware,  &jc.  Their  houses  are  surrounded  by  good  stone  En- 
closures, and  the  walls  of  mud  are  often  painted,  as  well  as  moulded  into  orna- 
mental shapes.  The  population,  when  first  visited,  was  about  16,000,  but  is  now 
reduced  in  consequence  of  having  been  sacked  by  the  Mantatees,  a  wandering 
and  predatory  tribe,  who  overran,  some  years  ago,  a  cooskleraUe  part  of  this  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  of  Caflraria. 


EASTERN    AFRICA. 

r 

Eaotseii  AnuoA  ooroprises  an  immense  extent  of  coast,  r^«ching  from  tfus 
CkfEre  codntnr  to  the  border  of  Abvssinia,  a  length  of  about  SOOCKmilM.  It  may 
be  oooakiered  as  extending  inland  about  GOO  or  600  miles  from  U^  sea,  but  its 
oontenta,  for  the  most  part,  and  all  its  boundaries  on  this  side,  ara  unfiwown.  This 
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▼ast  range  of  country  contains  many  gnnd  features  of  nature,  and  a  large  im>por« 
tion  of  fertile  territory,  capable  of  yielding  the  most  valuable  productions;  yet 
scarcely  any  port  of  the  world  is  less  known,  or  has  excited  le9s  interest  among 
Europeans.  The  Portuguese,  as  soon  as  they  had  discovered  a  passage  into  the 
Indian  seas,  occupied  all  the  leading  maritime  stations,  from  which  they  studiously 
excluded  every  other  people. 

Extensive,  Uiough  ill-explored,  natural  objects  diversify  this  region.  The  coast 
consists  almost  entirely  of  spacious  plains,  often  of  alluvial  character,  and  covered 
with  magnificent  forests.  It  appears,  however,  undoubted,  that  at  200  or  300 
miles  in  the  interior,  considerable  ranges  of  mountains  arise ;  geographers  have 
even  delineated  a  long  chain  parallel  to  the  coast,  called  Lupata,  or  the  Spine  of 
the  World ;  of  which  the  representation  north  of  the  Zambezi,  as  given  by  some, 
is  entirely  arbitrary.  The  rivers  also  are  of  considerable  magnitude,  though, only 
their  lower  coursed  are  at  present  known.  The  2jambezi  may  rank  in  Sie  first 
class  of  African  streams,  it  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  by  four  mouths,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Cuama  and  Lubo.  Near  Quiloa,  several  great  estuaries 
are  found.  The  Pangany,  near  Mombas,  is  also  an  impprtant  river.  North  of  this 
place  is  the  estuary  of  the  Ozee :  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  largest  stream  in  this  part 
of  Africa,  as  intelligent  natives  state  that  its  navigation  extends  a  distance  of 
three  months  travel  to  the  north,  through  populous  and  well-settled  regions :  it  is 
probably  the  2^bee  of  the  interior.  The  Juba  and  Webbe  are  reported  to  be 
large  rivers,  though  nothing  has  been  ascertained  of  their  commencement  and 
course.  The  only  great  lake  known  in  this  quarter  is  the  Maravi,  in  the  interior 
from  Quiloa  and  Mozambique.  It  is  represented  as  of  great  extent,  resembling 
an  inland  sea,  and  salt  like  the  ocean. 

This  territory  is  generally  occupied  by  brown  or  black  nations,  who,  however, 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  true  negroes  except  in  colour ;  some  of  them  are  nu- 
merous, and  not  destitute  of  arts  and  industry.  The  coast,  however,  has,  in  modem 
times,  been  chiefly  in  possession  of  two  foreign  powers.  The  Portuguese,  when, 
in  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  made  their  way  round  the  Cape,  fbund 
almost  all  the  maritime  stations  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  whom  they  succeeded 
in  driving  successively  from  each,  and  occupying  their  place. 

On  this  coast  the  Portuguese  claim  authority  from  Delagoa  Bay  on  the  south,  to 
Querimba,  near  Cape  Delgado,  a  region  in  length  about  1200  miles,  extending  for 
some  distance  into  the  interior.  This  territory  they  denominate  the  Government 
of  Sena,  or  Mozambique ;  but  their  power  is  exercised  at  only  a  few  detached 
points,  and  is  much  less  regarded  by  the  natives  than  formerly. 

Beginning  from  the  south  we  find  Inhambane,  which  has  an  excellent  harbour, 
and  is  defended  by  a  fort  and  150  men.  The  other  Portuguese  do  not  exceed 
twenty-five,  but  there  is  a  numerous  coloured  population.  Sabia,  immediately 
north  of  Inhambane,  is  thinly  settled,  although  the  soil  is  fertile.  Sofiila,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Ophir  whence  Solomon  drew  lurge  supplies  of  gold  and  precioas 
stones,  was  at  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans  very  important,  as  the 
emporium  of  the  gold  and  ivory  brought  in  great  quantities  down  the  ZambezL 
Since  Quillimane  became  the  channel  by  which  these  commodities  were  conveyed, 
Sofiila  has  sunk  into  a  village  of  poor  huts.  The  Portuguese,  however,  still  main- 
tain there  a  fort,  which  holds  supremacy  over  the  more  southerly  station  of  In- 
hambane. 

Quillimane,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambezi,  is  now  the  chief  seat  of  trade  on  this 
part  of  the  coast  From  eleven  to  fourteen  slave-vessels  come  annually  firom  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  each  carries  ofi^,  on  an  average,  firom  400  to  500  slavea  The 
situation  is  swampy  uid  unhealthy ;  but  the  population  is  nearly  9000,  though  only 
twenty-five  houses  are  occupied  by  Portuguese  or  their  descendants. 

Mosambique  is  the  principal  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  in  Eastern  Africa. 
Though  it  derives  its  importance  fhxn  beii^  the  emporium  of  the  ^Id,  ivory,  and 
slaves, -brought  down  the  Zambezi,  it  is  situated  about  900  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  and  the  trade  is  in  a  great  measure  transferred  to  QuUlimane.  It  is 
built  on  an  island,  which  has  a  good  roadstead  and  a  commodious  pier,  but  aflbrds 
by  no  means  either  a  convenient  or  healthy  situation.    The  trade  in  slaves,  the 
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nKMt  extensive,  has  been  mach  dimtnished  since  the  British  obtained  possession  of 
Mauiitius  and  the  Cape,  and  prohibited  the  introdaction  of  thera  into  these  colo- 
nies. There  is  a  fort  sufficient  to  defend  it  against  the  pirates  who  infest  these 
seas,  bat  not  to  secure  it  against  the  attack  of  any  regular  force.  Yet  the  govcm- 
ment-house  displays  still  remnants  of  the  former  splendour  of  the  viceroys  of 
Eastern  Africa.  Like  the  custom-house  and  other  public  structures,  it  is  spacious, 
and  built  of  stone,  though  fidling  into  decay.  The  governor,  and  even  his  negro 
attendants,  are  richly  loaded  with  goklen  ornaments :  tea,  to  which  the  principal 
inlnbiiants  are  every  evening  invited,  is  presented  in  a  full  service  of  gold. 

In  the  interior,  on  the  Upper  Zambezi,  the  Portuguese  possess  merely  the  small 
forts  of  Sena  and  Tete,  erected  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  their  trade;  with  j 
two,  still  smaller,  in  the  more  remote  stations  of  SZumbo  and  Manica.  In  these 
settlements,  joined  to  that  of  Quillimane,  they  maintain  264  troops,  and  have  a 
populatkm  of  500  Christians,  with  21,837  slaves.  The  ground  is  generally  fer- 
tile, and  abounding  particularly  with  honey,  wax,  senna,  and  other  dyeing  drugs. 
Monomotapa,  or  more  pro^rly  Motapa  (since  Mono  is  merely  a  geneml  term 
for  kingdom),  has  been  dignified  in  the  early  narratives  with  the  title  oi  empire. 
If  it  ever  deserved  such  an  appellation,  it  is  now  broken  into  fragments,  the  largest 
of  which  is  held  by  the  Changamera,  a  chief  represented  as  a  great  conqueror, 
but  of  whom  no  very  precise  or  recent  information  has  reached  us.  He  belonged 
to  the  Maravi,  a  race  of  daring  freebooters,  who  neglect  agriculture  and  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  plunder.  Manica  is  celebrated  as  the  country  chiefly 
a£Sirding  the  gold  for  which  this  part  of  Africa  is  famou&  A  small  fort  is  main- 
tained here  by  the  Portugiiese. 

The  Cazembe,  a  sovereign  reigning  with  despotic  sway  over  a  numerous  people 
&r  in  the  interior,  was  first  made  known  to  the  Portuguese  in  1706,  by  Pereira,  a 
muLfttto  trader,  who  visited  the  country,  and  at  whose  suggestion  the  Cazembe 
was  induced  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Tete,  who  soon  returned  without  having 
eflected  the  object  of  his  mission.  The  country  yields  in  abundance  iron  and  cop- 
pei,  and  also  some  gold,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  very  considerable  trade  in  ivory  and 
slaves.  The  subjects  of  this  prince  belong  to  the  Moviza,  who  are  a  compara- 
tively peaceable  and  industrious  people.  These,  with  the  Maravi  before  men- 
tion^, are  the  predominant  races  in  this  quarter. 

North-east  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Cazembe,  is  the  nation  of  the  Moolooas,  repre- 
sented as  more  numerous  and  more  intelligent,  and  to  have  attained  a  higher 
degree  of  industry  and  civilization  than  any  other  in  this  quarter  of  Africa.  The 
countsy  abounds  m  copper.  The  king,  however,  is  absolute,  and  the  atrocious 
custom  of  human  sacrifice  prevails. 

On  the  coast,  north  fifom  Mozambique,  occur  the  Querimba  Islands,  giving  name 
to  the  opposite  territory.    The  whole  of  this  region,  from  Cape  Delgado  to  the 
northern  limit  of  Magadoxa,  is  denominated  Zanzibar,  or  Zanguebar :  the  term, 
however,  is  most  commonly  restricted  to  that  part  of  it  extending  from  Quiloa  to 
Mombas.    Quiloa,  about  100  miles  north-west  from  the  bold  promontory  of  Cspe 
Delgado,  was  found  by  the  Portuguese  a  great  seat  of  power  and  commerce. 
About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Imftm 
of  Muscat,  whose  officers  have  since  governed  it    It  is  now  dwindled  into  a  mise- 
rable* village.    Mombas,  north  of  Quiloa,  is  situated  on  an  island  about  three  miles 
[long  and  two  broad,  surrounded  by  cli^  of  madrepore,  which  make  it  a  kind  of 
natural  castle.    The  country  is  fertile  in  com,  and  fit  for  the  sugar-cane,  and  the 
small  shells  called  cowries  are  coUected  in  great  abundance  on  the  shore.    The 
{harbour  is  excellent,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  along  the  coast  in  dows, 
(Arab  vessels  whose  planks  are  sewed),  often  of  250  tons  burthen.    Britain  for 
[two  years  maintained  a  fkctory  there,  bift  withdrew  it  in  1827. 

Parallel  to  this  coast,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  are  the  j 
sniftil  but  fine  islands  of  Monfla,  Zanzibar,  and  Pemba.  They  are  of  coral  founda- 
tioB,  but  the  surface  is  flat,  and  covered  with  a  soil  highly  productive  in  grain  and 
sugar.  The  climate,  however,  especially  that  of  Zanzibar,  is  very  unhealthy. 
They  are  partly  independent  and  partly  subject  to  the  Im&m  of  Muscat  The 
town  of  Zanzibar  is  said  to  contain  10,000  inhabitants.     Melinda,  north  of  Mom-  \ 
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basi  long  the  handsomest  and  most  flourishing  city  on  this  coast,  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  Galla.  Patta,  once  of  great  importance,  is  now  much 
decayed,  and  a  great  part  of  its  trade  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  flourishing 
port  of  Lamoa 

Brava,  immediately  north  of  the  equator,  is  a  small  Arab  town  and  territory, 
with  some  little  commerce ;  the  people  lately  solicited  to  be  placed  under  British 
protection.  Magadoxa,  called  also  Mukdeesha,  is  a  considerable  town,  lying  to 
the  northward  from  Melinda.  The  prince  having  succeeded  in  maintaining  his 
independence  and  repelling  all  European  intercourse,  allows  the  country  to  be 
verjT  little  known.  The  city  makes  a  handsome  appearance  fit>m  the  sea,  con- 
taining many  lofty  stone  &brics;  but  these  belong  to  a  part  which,  containing  only 
tombs,  may  be  called  the  City  of  the  Dead.  The  habitations  of  the  living  are 
only  low  thatched  huts. 

This  territory,  northward  fVom  Cape  Delgado,  when  discovered  bv  the  Portu- 
guese, was  occupied  by  the  Sowhylese,  or  Sohilies,  a  peaceable  and  industrious 
people ;  but  the  coast  has  now  been  mostly  wrested  from  them  by  the  Arabs  of 
Muscat,  while  much  of  the  interior  is  possessed  by  the  GaUa,  the  same  ferocious 
race  who  have  oierrun  Abyssinia,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  a  furious  warfare, 
have  destroyed  every  sea-port  which  was  not  protected  by  an  insular  position. 

The  coast  of  Ajan,  the  Azania  of  the  ancients,  extends  from  the  northern  ter- 
iBination  of  Magadoxa  to  Cape  Guardafui,  where  Africa  ceases  to  border  on  the 
Indian  Ocean.  This  tract  is  generally  arid  and  sandy,  though  in  the  northerly 
parts  it  becomes  hilly  and  fragrant,  like  the  neighbouring  one  of  Berbora.  That 
coast,  extending  from  Cape  Guardafui  to  nearly  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  is 
situated  on  neither  the  Indian  Ocean  nor  the  Red  Sea,  but  on  an  intermediate 
gulf,  bounded  <m  the  opposite  side  by  the  coast  of  Arabia.  It  is  hilly  and  beau- 
tiful, and  may  be  considered  thd  native  country  of  incense,  myrrh,  and  odoriferous 
guma  The  celebrity  of  Arabia,  and  particularlyj>f  Aden,  for  those  elegant  pro- 
aucticms,  is  chiefly  acquired  by  its  large  imports  from  this  coast.  The  inhabitants 
coiisist  of  the  various  tribes  of  SomauUs,  an  active,  industrious,  and  yet  peaceful 
race,  who  export  the  productions  of  their  own  country,  which  is  thus  less  known 
than  it  deserves  to  be.  At  the  town  of  Berbora  is  an  annual  fair,  to  which  gold 
and  ivory  are  said  to  be  brought  from  Hanim,  a  country  situated  twenty  days* 
journey  in  the  interior. 

The  country  in  the  interior  from  this  coast,  though  most  imperfectly  known, 
appears  to  be  occupied  by  the  Galla  and  other  tribei,  who  surpass  in  barbarism 
even  the  rest  of  Africa.  Here,  in  a  wild  and  mountainous  region,  is  the  kingdom 
of  Gingiro,  ruled  by  a  despot,  elected  with  strange  and  superstitious  ceremonies, 
and  who  celebrates  his  accessk>n  by  the  death  of  his  predecessor's  mmisters  and 
flivourites,  with  whose  blood  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  palaces  are  dyed. 

Adel  and  Hurrur,  form  the  most  westerly  part  of  this  coast,  and  adjoin  to  the 
Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeh.  The  inhabitants,  united  under  the  standard  of  the  Ma- 
hometan faith,  waged  long  and  bloody  wbxb,  embittered  by  religious  enmity,  against 
Abyssinia.  For  a  century  back,  their  power  has  been  broken,  and  they  have  been 
divided  into  a  number  of  small  separate  states.  Zeyla,  the  capital,  is  a  place  of 
consider^le  trade,  and,  though  irregularly  built,  contains  some  good  habitations. 


CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

CBimtAL  Africa  may  be  considered  as  comprising  all  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent extending  fh)m  the  Great  Desert  south  to  the  equator  and  the  confines  of 
Guinea,  and  firom  the  territories  of  Abyssinia  and  Nubia  on  the  east  to  those  of 
Senegambia  on  the  west ;  extending  in  length  about  2600,  and  from  north  to 
south  from  500  to  1000  miles  in  width.  A  great  proportion  of  this  region  is  yet 
entirely  unknown  to  Christian  nations ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  forty  years 
that  the  daring  enterprise  of  various  travellers  has  explored  a  few  portions  of  it, 
and  enabled  the  civilized  world  to  acquire  some  correct  ideas  respecting  it. 

A  continuous  chain  of  mountains,  celebrated  by  the  ancients  under  the  appella-j 
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tion  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  traverses  probably  the  whole  territory  from 
east  to  west ;  although  their  exact  range,  connexion,  and  position,  are  not  ascec- 
tained.  The  rivers  which  derive  their  supply  from  this  vast  elevated  chain  form 
a  grand  and  celebrated  feature.  I'he  great  stream  of  the  Niger,  long  involved 
in  such  deep  mystery,  has  at  length,  through  the  persevering  exertion  of  British 
travellers,  been  sufficiently  explored  to  enable  us  to  form  some  notion  of  its  ex- 
tent, and  of  the  various  countries  through  which  it  passes,  though  much  of  its 
course  is  yet  unknown.  Its  source  has  not  been  actually  visited,  but  is  ascertain- 
ed to  rise  in  a  mountainous  region  about  200  miles  in  the  interior,  north-east  from 
Sierra  Leone,  and,  passing  through  Sangara,  Eankan,  Wassela,  Boure,  and  Baro- 
barra,  in  a  north-east  and  northerly  direction,  towards,  and  beyond,  Timbuctoo, 
appears  to  take  a  great  bend  to  the  southward ;  thence,  flowing  along  the  country 
of  Houssa,  through  Borgoo  Yarriba,  &c.,  it  finally  pours  its  vast  mass  of  waters 
into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  forming  one  of  the  greatest  deltas  in  the  world :  its 
estuaries  cover  a  space  of  200  miles.  The  whole  extent  of  this  great  stream 
cannot  be  less  than  3000  miles ;  thus  ranking  with  the  largest  rivers  of  the  old 
continent  In  the  upper  part  of  its  coui|»  the  Niger  is  called  the  Joliba,  and  in 
the  lower  the  Quorra.  # 

This  part  of  Africa  contains  but  few  lakes :  the  most  pre-eminent  is  the  Tchad« 
situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  continent,  and  on  the  frontier  of  Bomou :  it  is 
aix>ut  200  miles  in  length  and  160  in  breadth,  and  embosoms  within  its  outline 
numerous  large  blands,  some  of  which  are  the  residence  of  tribes  said  to  be 
numerous,  and  who  are  accounted  by  the  people  of  Bomou  as  infidels  and  pirates. 
The  Dibbie,  or  dark  lake,  formed  by  the  Niger,  is  not  so  extensive ;  since  hL 
Caillie,  in  sailing  across  it,  lost  sight  of  land  only  in  one  direction.  The  names 
of  Lake  Fittre,  and  others  lying  east  of  the  Tchad,  have  been  vaguely  reported ; 
but  of  their  situation  and  character,  geographers  are  ignorant 

Central  Africa  may  be  considered  as  divided,  by  the  mountainous  range  which 
is  believed  to  extend  through  It,  into  two  great  sections :  that  on  the  north  is 
chiefly  known  by  the  appellation  of  Soudan,  or  Nigritia,  of  which  some  portieoB 
have  been  explored  by  European  travellers ;  and  the  other,  extending  southward 
to  the  equator,  and  by  some  denominated  Lower  Ethiopia,  is,  as  regard  our  know- 
ledge of  it,  a  vast  blank ;  no  European  having  ever  penetrated  into  its  remote  and 
mysterious  territories. 

The  government,  in  the  countries  of  Central  Africa,  is  completely  despotic ; 
and,  in  most  of  the  states,  the  homage  paid  to  rulers  and  grandees  is  far  more 
abject  and  debasing  than  in  any  civilized  empire.  In  Yarriba,  the  greatest  lords, 
when  they  approach  the  sovereign,  throw  themselves  flat  on  their  faces,  kissing 
the  earth,  and  piling  heaps  of  dust  upon  their  head&  The  sacrifices,  on  the  death 
of  any  prince  or  chief,  of  his  principal  officers  and  favourite  wives,  though  not 
carried  to  the  same  bloody  extent  as  in  Ashantee  and  Dahomey,  is  vet  prevalent 
in  many  native  states.  In  other  respects,  however,  the  greatness  of  the  monarch 
is  not  supported  by  much  of  outward  pomp  and  state.  Their  mansions,  usual 
attire,  and  daily  habits,  difier  little  from  those  of  their  meanest  subjects.  They 
have  scarcely  any  revenue  derived  from  regular  sources,  if  we  except  the  dues 
exacted  from  the  caravans.  They  enrich  themselves  by  presents,  and  thus  par- 
ticularly appear  to  accumulate  such  an  extravagant  number  of  wives.  They  also 
carry  on  a  good  deal  of  traffic,  and  scruple  not  to  employ  both  power  and  strata- 
gem in  turning  it  to  their  own  advantage. 

The  armies  of  Central  Africa  consist  chiefly  of  a  turbulent  militia,  taking  the 
field  on  the  summons  of  the  prince,  and  supporting,  themselves  by  plundering  the 
country  through  which  they  pass.  The  cavalry  of  Bomou  and  Begharmi  have  a 
verjr  martial  appearance;  their  horses  being  small  and  active,  and,  as  well  as 
their  riders,  completely  enveloped  in  chain  and  sometimes  in  plate  armour :  but 
they  are  unable  to  withstand  a  brisk  charge  from  an  enemy,  and  on  every  such 
occasion  take  precipitately  to  flight  They  are  serviceable  only  when  the  victory 
has  been  decided,  and  the  enemies'  backs  are  turned,  when  they  are  very  active 
in  cutting  down  and  plundering  the  fugitives.  The  Kanemboo  spearmen,  organ- 
ized by  the  present  sheik  of  £rnou,  form  the  most  regular  and  efi[ective  force 
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:in  interior  Africa.  They  march  by  tribes,  almost  naked,  with  only  a  skin  round 
their  waist :  their  only  arms  being  a  long  shield  with  which  they  ward  off  the 
I  arrows  of  the  enemy,  and  a  spear  with  which  they  press  forward  to  charge  him. 
Yet  they  ha7e  much  of  the  organization  of  a  iegular  army,  maintaining  in  fh>nt 
,  a  chain  of  piquets,  and  the  sentinels  passing  the  war-cry  along  the  line.  The 
Fellata  archers,  and  those  of  a  very  rude  people  called  the  Mnngas,  fighting  with 
poisoned  arrows,  have  shown  themselves  very  formidable. 

Agriculture  is  practised  over  the  whole  of  Central  Africa,  though  in  a  very 
rude  manner.    The  plough  appears  never  to  have  passed  the  desert;  the  only 
I  instrument  for  turning  up  the  ground  being  the  hoe,  which  does  little  more  than 
scratch  thesurfiice;  yet  this  slight  tillage,  on  grounds  moistened  by  inundation 
{or  artificial  watering,  is  sufficient  to  produce  abundant  crops.    In  Bomou,  the  im- 
perfect industry  of  the  people  produces  onlv  gussuby'a  species  of  mUlet,  which, 
instead  of  being  formed  into  bread,  is  merely  boiled  into  a  pa^e.    So  supine  is 
their  culture,  that  in  this  fine  climate  they  do  not  rear  a  vegetable  of  any  descrip- 
tion, except  a  few  onions;  nor  a  fruit  except  limes,  and  those  only  in  the  garden 
I  of  the  sheik.    In  Housaa,  however,  two  crops  of  wheat  are  raised  in  tiie  'yeat-, 
and  the  markets  are  abundantly  supplied  with  fruits  and  vegetables.    Rice  is  pro- 
I  duced  odiously  on  the  inundated  banks  of  the  Niger,  particularly  in  the  kingdom 
I  of  Yaoorie. 

Manu&ctures  are  not  numerous,  but  carried  on  with  considerable  skill  and  ac- 
tivity. The  most  important,  by  ftir,  is  that  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is  said  to  be 
beautifully  woven,  and  skilfully  dyed  with  fine  indigo. 

Commerce,  throughout  this  region,  is  carried  on  with  some  activity,  though  in 
modes  rather  peculiar.  Maritime  trade  is  precluded  by  its  situation,  far  distant 
firom  any  coast  Even  river  navigation  is  not  practised  with  much  diligence,  un- 
less on  the  Niger,  and  that  chiefly  on  its  lower  course,  as  it  approaches  the  sea. 
Commodities  are  conyeyed  by  large  troops,  sometimes  resembling  little  armies, 
called  caravans,  kafilas,  or  cofiles.  Those  which  pass  between  Northern  and 
Central  Africa,  across  the  immense  expanse  of  the  desert,  employ  camels,  whose 
patience  of  thirst,  and  sofl  and  elastic  hoofs,  almost  exclusively  fit  them  for  travel- 
ling over  this  wide  snr&ce  of  sand.  In  the  rugged  and  mountainous  tracts,  bur- 
dens are  chiefly  conveyed  by  means  of  asses ;  but  in  the  great  fertile  plains  of 
Houssa  and  Eyeo,  the  human  head  is  the  most  frequent  vehicle :  those  of  females, 
not  excepting  the  wives  of  the  great  men,  and  even  of  the  monarch,  are  decided- 
ly preferred.  The  articles  conveyed  across  the  desert,  and  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  markets  of  Central  Africa,  are  chiefly  of  a  showy  and  ornamental  kind.  Salt, 
in  large  quantities,  is  brought  from  pits  in  the  interior  of  the  desert ;  and  goora 
or  kolTa  nuts,— a  fiLvourite  luxury,  which  is  even  called  the  African  cofiee,— are 
transported  fh)m  the  western  to  the  eastern  parts  of  this  region.  The  returns 
made  to  Northed  Africa  fronrTimbuctoo  consist  partly  of  gold  and  ivory;  but 
slaves  are  the  chief  article  sent  from  thence,  and  almost  the  sole  one  from 
Houssa  and  Bomou.  These  unfortunate  victims  are  caught  by  armed  expeditions 
in  the  mountainous  regions  to  the  south,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  being  mostly 
pagan,  are  considered  by  orthodox  Mussulmans  as  lawful  prey. 

In  the  moral  existence  of  the  African,  there  are  many  very  dark  features. 
War  is  carried  on  with  all  the  ferocity  of  the  most  barbarous  nations ;  many 
tracts,  fi>rmerly  flouriahing,  were  seen,  1^  the  recent  travellers,  reduced  by  it  to 
a  state  of  entire  desolation.  Another  deep  blot  is  the  extensive  prevalence  of 
robbery,  practised  not  meraly  by  desperate  and  outlawed  individuals,  but  as  the 
great  national  and  state  concern  of  almost  every  community,  great  and  small. 
In  other  parts  of  the  world,  robbery  is  carried  on  by  the  poor  against  the  rich :  in 
Central  Africa,  it  is  equallv  or  more  by  the  rich  against  the  poor;  for  there,  he 
who  is  destitute  of  every  thing  else,^has  at  least  himself,  who,  converted  into  a 
slave,  forms  the  richest  booty  that  can  tempt  the  plunderer. 

In  regard  to  religion,  the  nations  of  this  region  aro  pretty  equally  divided  be> 
tween  two  systems,  the  pagan  and  Mahometan ;  one  native,  the  other  introduced 
by  migration  and  intercourse  from  Northern  AfHca.    One  fixed  article  of  belief 
among  them  all  is,  that  they  may  lawfully  reduce  to  slavery  all  the  kerdimf  or  ^ 
mssmssmsaassssssmssssasssssmsaBsmm^ 
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pagaoB,  who  people  the  soathem  roounUun  diBtiictit.  In  other  respecta,  they  do 
not  strictly  conform  to  the  recluse  and  contracted  habits  of  life  generally  prevail- 
ing among  nations  of  this  profession :  the  females  are  not  closely  immored ;  in- 
toxicating liquors  are  not  rigidly  ahstained  from ;  and  vanous  amusements  which 
it  proscribes  are  indulged  in  without  scruple. 

Learning,  throughout  Central  Africa,  appears  in  a  very  depressed  state.  The 
reading  even  of  the  Konn  is  confined  to  a  very  few  of  the  great  fighui  or  doc- 
tors. Its  verses  are  chiefly  emplojred  as  amulets  to  secure  triumph  over  enemies, 
or  success  in  the  different  pursuits  of  life.  The  princes,  both  in  Bornou  wad 
HouBsa,  show  a  disposition  to  enquire  into  and  cultivate  the  arts  and  smencee ; 
but  they  have  no  channel  of  information,  unless  from  Barbery,  where  these  pur- 
saitB  are  in  an  almost  equally  depressed  state.  Sultan  Bello  of  Sockatoo,  and  his 
minister,  had  each  a  library,  but  no  communication  has  been  made  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  either.  Extemporary  poetry,  sung  by  the  ooroposers,  is  repeated  at  almost 
all  the  African  courts.  Singing  men  and  singing  women  are  constant  attendants 
on  the  chie&  and  caboceers ;  and  their  songs,  though  conceived  probably  in  terms 
of  the  grossest  flattery,  appear  to  sontain  a  large  portion  of  national  history. 

The  eastern  part  of  Central  Africa  comprising  Darfur,  Kordo&n,  Bergoo,  B^- 
harmi,  dLc.  will  be  most  convenient  for  commencing  the  survey  of  its  local 
divisions.  This  portion  of  the  continent  is  very  imperfectly  known  r  the  only 
parts  actually  visited  fa|y  Europeans,  being  Kordofim  and  Darfur ;  the  ktler  by  Mr. 
Brown,  in  1793, 4,  5,  and  6:  his  information,  however,  is  rather  lumted,  having 
been,  during  most  part  of  the  time  viewed,  with  great  jealousy,  and  eleeely 
watched. 

Darfur  is  a  considerable  country,  almost  due  south  from  Egypt,  «id  west  of 
Sennaar,  whence  it  is  separated  by  Kordofan.  The  route  by  which  the  caravans 
pass  from  £!gypt  is  of  the  most  dreary  character,  since  travellen,  after  leaving  the 
greater  oasis,  ao  not  for  about  700  miles  meet  with  a  human  faakntation ;  however,  at 
Sheb  and  Selime  they  are  refreshed  by  springs  of  water.  The  country  itself  is 
of  an  arid  character.  The  tropical  rains,  however,  within  whose  influence  it  is, 
fall  at  the  proper  season  with  great  violence,  when  they  fill  the  dry  beds  of  the 
torrents,  and  inundate  a  considerable  extent  of  country.  The  operations  of  a  rude 
agriculture,  carried  on  by  the  females,  are  then  sufficient  to  produce,  in  a  few 
puices,  wheat;  and  in  a  great  number  the  inferior  species  of  dokn,  a  kind  of  millet 
Camels,  homed  cattle,  goats,  horses,  sheep,  and  asses  abound.  The  people,  not 
supposed  to  exceed  in  number  200/)00,  are  a  mixture  of  Arabs  and  negroes.  The 
king  is  absolute,  though  obliged  to  court  the  soldiery,  who,  when  discontented, 
sometimes  depose  and  strangle  him,  electing  in  his  room  another  member  of  the 
royal  familv.  They  are  about  2000  in  numW,  distinguished  neither  for  valour  nor 
discipline,  but  endowed  with  an  almost  preternatural  endurance  of  thirst,  hnager, 
and  fatigue.  Large  carayans,  at  somewhat  irregular  interval^  pass  between 
Egypt  and  Darfur,  interchanging  slaves,  ivory,  ostrich-feathers,  &c.  for  cloths, 
carpets,  toys,  and  beads.  A  considerable  intercourse  of  religion  and  trade  is  car- 
ried on  with  Mecca  by  way  of  Jidda  and  Suakem.  Cobbe,  the  capital,  is  not 
supposed  to  contain  nKNre  than  4000  inhabitants ;  it  is  about  two  mi£»  long,  hot 
consists  merely  of  ranges  of  detached  houses  surrounded  by  wooded  incloeures. 

Kordo&n,  on  the  east,  and  separated  by  deserts  from  Darfur,  forms  a  country 
nearly  similar.  Its  warriors,  like  those  of  Bornou,  are  invested  in  chain  armour. 
Kordofim  has  been  subjected  at  diflerent  times  to  Sennaar  and  Darfur,  and  in  18fiO 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  arms  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  who  continues  to  claim 
the  sovereignty,  which,  however,  over  so  distant  and  rude  a  tract,  must  always  be 
very  precarious.  To  the  south  of  Darfur  is  Fertit,  inhabited  solely  by  negroes, 
and  containing  valuable  mines  of  copner.  Farther  south  still  is  the  mountainous 
country  of  Donga,  possessed  by  a  barbarous  people,  and  in  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Brown*s  information,  numerous  streams  unite  in  forming  the  Bahr  el  Abiad, 
or  main  branch  of  the  Nile. 

Bergoo,  called  also  Waday  and  Dar.  Saley,  is  an  extensive  country,  reaching 
westward  from  Darfur  to  nearly  the  confiaes  of  Begharmi  and  Bornou.  Accord- 
ing to  the  imperfect  accounts  yet  received,  it  appears  to  be  greater  and  more 
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popttlooB  than  Darfur  or  Kordofiui.  Waia,  the  capital,  is  ropreaented  aa  a  oon- 
eiderable  city.  Near  it  paasea  a  lu^  river,  called  the  Bahr  Misaelad,  which, 
according  to  Brown's  infonnatioo,  trnvOTsea  the  country  in  a  northern  and  westerly 
direction.  In  this  quarter,  also,  the  lake  Fittre  is  reported  to  exist,  but  our  mate- 
rials do  not  enable  us  to  fix  its  site  with  any  precisbn. 

West  of  Bergoo  is  a  region  called  Bahr  el  Ghazal ;  it  is  a  wide  extent  of  low 
groand  without  Bay  eleyations,  and  is  called  Bahr,  i  e.  sea  or  river,  becanse  tnip 
dition  reports  that  in  ancient  times  a  large  river  flowed  tto>U|^  it.  Kanem,  situ- 
ated on  the  north-east  shores  of  lAke  Tchad,  is  a  rude  distnct,  partaking  some- 
what of  the  character  of  the  bordering  desert,  but  its  inhabitants  are  peculiarly 
brave.  Leuri,  the  chief  town,  consists  of  clusters  of  rush  huts,  in  the  shape  of 
well-thatched  oom-stack& 

Begharmi  is  a  considerable  country,  to  the  south-east  of  the  lake  Tchad.  The 
people,  who  are  stout  and  warlike,  wage  almost  continual  war  with  Bornou,  which 
boasts  of  having  subjected  them ;  but  they  always  find  a  retreat  beyond  a  con- 
siderable river,  wbtch  flows  through  their  country,  whence  they  return  and  regain 
poaseaBion  of  their  territory.  Their  chief  force  consists  in  mounted  luicera, 
which,  with  their  horses,  are  cased  still  more  completely  in  iron  mail,  than  those 
of  Bornou ;  but  thev  do  not  in  the  field  display  any  higher  degree  of  courage. 

Bornou,  one  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa,  extends  about 
200  miles  in  every  direction,  on  the  westward  of  the  great  inland  sea  of  the 
Tchad.  It  is  watered  by  the  tropical  rains,  and  is  a  very  fertile  country.  Cities, 
containing  from  10,000  to  90,000  inhabitants,  and  many  walled  towns,  rise  along 
the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  markets  present  a  most  crowded  scene,  the  principal 
one  at  Angomou  attracting  sometimes  100,000  people.  Yet  the  nation  is  remark- 
ably deficient,  not  only  in  refined  and  intellectual  pursuits,  but  in  the  humblest  of 
the  UBefbl  arts.  The  only  fabric  in  which  they  have  attained  any  kind  of  excel- 
lence is  Uiat  of  cotton  cloth  dyed  blue  with  their  fine  indigo^  the  tobes  or  pieces 
of  which  form  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  They  have,  however,  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life  in  abundance.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle  are  bred  by  Arab 
tribes,  who  have  transported  into  Bornou  all  their  pastoral  habits. 

The  government  of  this  state  is  absolute ;  but  when  the  English  travellers  Den- 
ham  and  Clapperton  laftly  visited  the  country,  they  found  it  in  a  somewhat  singu- 
lar political  situation.  The  sheik,  sumamed  El  Kanemy,  who  h^  his  valour  had 
rescued  the  kingdom  from  Fellata  invasion,  possessed  all  the  real  authority,  which 
he  exercised  with  justice  and  vigour ;  but  he  found  it  prudent  to  confer  the  osten- 
sible dignity  of  sultan  on  a  member  of  the  ancient  royal  family,  who  lived  in 
empty  pomp  at  New  Bornou.  There  is  probably  no  court  of  which  the  taste  is  so 
absurd,  grotes(}ue,  or  preposterous.  The  primary  requisite  for  a  fine  gentleman 
and  a  courtier  is  a  huge  'belly ;  and  where  feeding  and  cramming  will  not  produce 
this  beauty  in  sufficient  perfection,  the  part  is  swelled  out  by  stuffing  and  cush- 
ioning. 

The  towns  of  Bornou  are  considerable,  though  not  of  the  first  magnitude.  New 
Bornou,  the  present  residence  of  the  sultan,  is  said  not  to  contain  more  than 
10,000  people ;  and  Kouka,  where  the  sheik  kept  his  court,  is  still  smaller.  An- 
gornou  is  the  largest  place  in  the  kingdom,  containing  at  least  80,000  people,  and, 
during  the  crowded  market  held  there,  often  from  80,000  to  100,000  are 
assembled.  All  these  are  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Tchad.  Angala,  on  the  southern  or  Begharmi  frontier,  and  Woodie  on  that 
of  Kanem,  are  also  considerable :  at  the  latter,  the  caravans  are  made  to  stop  till 
permission  to  proceed  is  obtained  from  the  sovereign. 

Mandara,  situated  to  the  south  of  Bornou,  consists  of  a  fine  valley,  containing 
eight  large  towns,  the  principal  of  which  is  Mora.  The  whole  country,  and  even 
the  capital,  are  overlooked  by  the  great  range  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
which  to  the  southward  of  this  territory  appear  to  attain  their  loftiest  height 
DirkulUh,  a  part  of  this  mountainous  territwy,  is  occupied  by  a  pagan  race  called 
El  Fellati,  who  have  their  villages  strongly  fortified,  and  fight  desperately  with 
poisoned  arrows,  b^  which  they  once  put  to  flight  the  whole  force  of  Bornou  and 
Mandara,  though  aided  by  a  numerous  and  well-armed  body  of  Arab& 
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Hooan  u  an  extensive  territory  in  the  most  central  part  of  Africa,  reaching' 
from  the  apper  course  of  the  Yeoo  nearly  west  to  the  Niger ;  but  it^  boundaries 
both  on  the  north  and  south  seem  to  be  yet  undecided.  It  is  well  watered  l^  the 
river  Quarraroa  or  Zirmie,  which^  with  several  tributaries,  flows  westward  to  join 
the  Quorra  or  Niger.  On  the  eastern  border,  also,  it  is  traversed  by  the  upper 
course  of  the  Yeou,  and  on  the  southern  by  the  Tsadda,  which  also  fiills  into  the 
Niger.  This  re^n  derives  its  social  character  from  the  Fellatas,  a  people  said 
to  be  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Foolahs  of  Western  Africa,  but  of  a  much  more 
warlike  character.  Their  precise  ori^fin  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  their  very 
name  was  unknown  to  Europeans  until  within  a  few  years.  They  appear  to  have 
been,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  most  prominent  peo> 
pie  in  Central  Africa ;  about  that  period,  they  conquered  the  whole  of  Houssa, 
Bomou,  and  several  countries  on  the  Niger.  The  Fellata  empire  thus  founded,  has 
since,  however,  sufl^red  some  dismemberment  The  standlard  of  independence 
was  raised  in  Bomou,  by  a  native  of  Kanem,  who  under  the  title  of  Sheik  el 
Kanemy,  drove  out  the  invaders,  and  assumed  the  real  sway  over  the  country.  In 
the  heart  of  Houssa,  Goober,  Zegzeg,  and  other  countries,  have  thrown  off  the 
yoke ;  yet  the  Fellatas  are  still  extending  their  conqueste  to  the  westward,  and 
have  even  passed  the  Niger  into  Yarriba.  The  Fellatas  are  like  the  Fonlahs,  all 
Mahometans. 

Houssa  appears  to  be  more  elevated,  and  the  climate  less  sultry,  than  that 
either  of  Bomou  or  the  countries  on  the  Niger;  travellers  have  even  occasionally 
suflfered  from  cold.  The  fiice  of^  the  country  exhibits  evident  marks  of  superior 
cultivation  and  a  superior  people.  The  fields  are  covered  with  large  crops  of 
wheat,  two  of  which  ore  annually  produced,  and  the  grain  is  stored  in  large 
granaries,  raised  on  poles  as  a  security  from  insecta 

Sockatoo,  situated  nearly  at  the  western  extremity  of  Houssa,  is  at.present  the 
ralinjr  country  over  that  region.  The  territory  appears  to  be  fertile  and  populous, 
and  its  capital  the  largest  city  in  interior  Africa.  The  houses  are  built  closer 
than  usual,  and  more  regularly  laid  out  in  streets.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  high,  with  twelve  gates,  always  shut  at 
sunset 

Kano  is  the  centre  of  commerce  and  civilization  in  interior  Africa;  yet  it  is  built 
m  a  very  scattered  manner,  occupying  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  circuit  of  fifteen 
miles  enclosed  by  its  walls.  The  inhabited  part  is  divided  into  two  by  a  large 
morass,  dry  during  a  part  of  the  year,  at  which  period  is  held  a  great  market,  the 
most  crowded  and  best  regulated  in  Africa.  Kano  is  supposed  to  contain  30,000 
or  40,000  inhabitants. 

Kashna,  to  the  north  of  Kano,  is  a  considerable  kingdom,  which  at  no  distant 
period  held  the  supremacy  over  Houssa.  Its  walls,  like  those  of  Kano,  are  of  im- 
mense circuit ;  but  the  inhabited  part  does  not  amount  to  above  a  tenth  of  the 
enclosed  space.  It  is  still,  however,  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
desert,  with  Tirobuctoo,  and  with  caravans  coming  across  the  desert  by  the  way 
of  Gradamis  and  Tuat 

To  the  south  of  Sockatoo  and  Kano  is  the  country  of  Zegzeg,  one  of  the  finest 
in  all  Afnca.  It  is  covered  with  plentiful  crops  and  rich  pastures,  yields  particu- 
larly good  rice,  and  is  beautifully  variegated  with  hill  and  dale,  like  the  finest 
parts  of  England.  Dunrora  is  situated  in  a  country  fertile,  though  rocky ;  and 
about  half  a  day's  journey  from  it  is  Jacobe,  described  as  a  large  city  on  the  river 
Shary ;  while  farther  to  the  east,  on  the  same  river,  is  stated  to  be  another  great 
city,  Adamowa :  but  here  our  knowledge  in  this  direction  terminates. 

The  countries  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Niger  form  an  extensive  and  import- 
ant part  of  Central  Africa.  Being  copiously  watered,  and  in  many  parts  liable  to 
temporary  inundation,  they  are  endowed  with  profuse  natural  fertility,  yielding 
rice  and  other  valuable  species  of  grain  in  abundance ;  though,  in  approaching  the 
sea,  the  ground  becomes  swampy,  and  overgrown  with  dense  forests.  The  negro 
population,  with  its  original  habits  and  superatitions,  generally  fills  this  region ; 
but  the  Fellatas  are  making  rapid  encroachments ;  and  several  of  the  states  nave 
been  converted,  though  in  a  very  superficial  manner,  to  the  Moslem  faith.  The 
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kings  hold  an  absolute  though  mild  sway ;  their  splendonr  consists  chiefly  in  the 
nialtitude  of  their  wives,  who  perform  all  menial  functions,  and  even  act  as 
body-guards :  the  royal  exactions  are  chiefly  from  travellers  and  merchants,  out 
of  whom  the^  draw  as  much  as  possible,  both  in  the  way  of  presents  and  trade. 
Yaoorie  consists  of  a  very  fertile  plain,  partly  oversowed  by  the  Niger,  and  thus 
rendered  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  production  of  rice.  The  city  of  the  same  napie, 
encompassed  by  walls  of  wood,  and  rudely  strengthened  with  plates  of  iron,  en- 
close a  circuit  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles ;  but  this  space  is  covered  to  a  great  ex- 
tent with  pastures  and  corn-fields,  among  which  clustex^  of  ^uts  are  interspersed. 
The  people,  being  numerous  and  brave,  have  repelled  every  attempt  by  the  Fel- 
latas  to  subdue  them.  The  chief  of  Yaoorie  has  incurred  deep  dishonour  by  the 
attack  on  Park,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  that  celebrated  traveller ;  and 
his  conduct  to  Clapperton  and  Lander  was  fiir  from  praiseworthy.  Below  Yaoorie 
the  navigation  of  the  Niger  is  obstructed  by  formidable  cataracts,  though  it  is 
passable  during  the  rainy  season  for  vessels  of  some  magnitude. 

The  kingdom  of  Boussa  is  immediately  below  Yaoorie.  The  capital  of  the 
same  name  is  a  ccMisiderable  town,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated country.  The  Niger,  immediately  above  and  below  Boussa,  presents  a 
magnificent  body  of  water ;  in  passing  that  city,  it  is  obstructed  by  those  rocks 
and  straits  in  which  Park  was  intercepted  and  perished.  Wawa,  the  capital  of  a 
small  dependent  kingdom,  situated  in  a  very  fertile  country,  particularly  celebrated 
for  producing  excellent  yams,  is  supposed  to  contain  18,000  inhabitants. 

Borgoo,  west  and  north-west  of  Boossa  and  Wawa,  is  composed,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  rugged  mountain  tracts,  though  interspersed  with  fertile  and  bMUti- 
fiil  valleys.  The  elevated  districts  are  covered  with  extensive  forests,  crowded 
with  wild  animals  of  every  description,  and  infested  with  numerous  bands  of  rob- 
bers. Kiama,  the  only  part  cf  Bor^  visited  by  English  travellers,  b  inhabited 
by  a  people  proud,  courageous,  spirited,  delighting  in  martial  exerciseiy  and  warm 
both  in  their  resentments  and  attachments.  The  banks  of  the  Niger,  below 
Boussa,  are  occupied  by  two  great  and  flourishing  kingdoms :  Yarriba  on  the  west, 
and  Nyfi^,  or  Nouffie,  on  the  east  The  former  is  an  extensive  state,  and  one  of 
the  most  firuitful  countries  on  the  globe;  it  is  well  cultivated,  and  densely  peopled. 
The  fields  are  covered  with  thriving  plantations  of  Indian  com,  millet,  yams,  and 
cotton.  The  loom  is  busily  plied,  though  its  products  are  not  equal  to  those  in  the 
neighbouring  country  oi  Nyte,  A  range  of  rugged  mountains,  fiom  9000  to  3000 
feet  high,  crosses  one  part  of  the  country ;  yet  such  is  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
that  cultivation,  and  even  large  towns,  are  found  on  their  very  summit  Eyeo, 
the  capital  of  Yarriba,  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Aflioa,  being  15  miles  in  cir- 
cumference :  there  are,  however,  many  fields  and  open  spaces  in  this  wide  circuit, 
and  the  population  can  scarcely  even  be  conjectured.  NjfEk,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  Uie  Niger,  is  a  very  fine  country,  occupied  by  the  most  industrious  and  improved 
of  all  the  negro  nations  Their  cotton  cloths  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation ; 
and  even  the  finest  of  those  manufiictured  in  Houssa,  arc  by  slaves  finom  Nyfie. 
Rabba,the  capital,  is  considered,  next  to  Sockatoo,  the  larg^  town  in  possession 
of  this  peofde.  The  surrounding  territory  is  highly  productive,  covered  with  rich 
crops,  and  with  numerous  and  fine  breeds  of  horses  and  cattl&  The  mats,  made 
there  are  reckoned  superior  to  all  others  in  Africa.  Egga,  the  town  of  Ny^ 
which  lies  farthest  down  the  Niger,  extends  four  miles  along  its  banks,  and  has 
numerous  boats  belonging  to  it    The  population  is  half  Mahometan,  half  negra 

The  states  which  succeed  consist  of  little  more  than  single  towns,  each  govern* 
ed  by  its  own  chief,  with  little  or  no  mutual  dependence,  aiid  many  of  them 
addicted  to  fierce  and  lawless  practicea  Kacunda,  however,  composed  of  a  clus- 
ter of  three  large  villages,  under  the  absolute  sway  of  a  single  chief,  though  inde- 
pendent of  Ny&,  contains  a  peaceable,  industrious,  and  friendly  people. 

About  forty  miles  below  Kacunda,  several  yet  unknown  towns  intervening,  the 
Niger  receives  its  greatest  tributary,  the  Tsadda,  called  sometimes  the  Shary,  and 
which  has  been  traced  flowing  by  Jaooba  on  the  south  of  Houssa;  bat  its  origin 
and  early  course  are  unknown.  At  the  junction,  it  is  little  inferior  to  the  main 
stream,  and  navigated  by  numerous  boats.  Funda,  reported  the  greatest  emporium 
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of  this  part  of  Africa,  ia  about  three  daya'  aail  ap  the  Taadda.  At  the  jonctioo 
€^  the  two  rivers  ia  a  commercial  town,  of  very  cooaideraUe  ma^^itude,  .named 
Cttttum  Currafe. 

Towna  of  importance  continue  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the  Niger  downwards 
Bocqua,  about  80  miles  below  Kacunda,  is  the  seat  of  a  very  large  market,  much 
I  fr^uented :  it  is  followed  by  Abbaaaca  and  Dammagoa  &irre,  a  large  market 
,  town,  is  about  fifty  miles  below  Bocqua.  Here  commences  the  Delta  of  the  Niger, 
;  which,  at  this  place,  detaches  a  branch  supposed  to  flow  to  Benin  Eboe*  Seventy 
I  miles  ^low  Kirree  is  a  large  town,  conmionly  called  the  Eboe  country ;  it  forms 
I  the  great  mart  from  which  the  ports  on  the  coaat  are  supplied  with  slaves  and 
j  palm  oil. 

i     To  complete  the  picture  of  Central  Africa,  it  remains  to  mention  the  coontries 

j  on  the  upper  Niger,  as  celebrated  as  any  of  those  now  enumerated.    Fclr  400  or 

j  500  miles  above  Yaoorie,  indeed,  the  shores  of  this  great  river  are  almost  entirely 

unknown,  as  Park,  unfortunately,  never  returned  to  relate  his  navigation  down 

to  that  city.    At  the  end  of  the  above  reach,  however,  occurs  the  most  important 

city  in  this  part  of  Africa. 

Timbuetoo,  or  Tombuctoo^  the  celebrated  emporium  of  the  commerce  in  gcdd, 
I  baa  always  shone  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  with  a  dazzling  and  brilliant  loatre. 
Most  of  the  daring  snd  often  tragical  expeditiona  into  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent bad  for  their  object  to  reach  that  city.  Yet  its  actual  conditkm,  and  even 
magnitude,  are  still  involved  in  very  considerable  uncertainty.  Major  Laiog  re- 
side there  for  a  considerable  time,  and  made  the  most  diligent  inquiries ;  bat  the 
result,  in  consequence  of  the  catastrophe  which  terminated  his  career,  never 
reached  the  European  public  Caillie,  the  only  european  who  has  ever  returned  finom 
that  city,  was  for  from  being  a  careful  or  an  accurate  observer.  From  the  few 
positive  notiees,  however,  thus  obtained,  we  may  infer  that  the  city  ia  neither  so 
laive  nor  ao  splendid  as  rumour  repreaented  it 

Timbuetoo,  however,  being  the  place  where  the  caravans  from  Morocco^  and 
most  of  those  from  Algien  ud  Tunis,  first  touch  on  the  fertile  regions  of  Central 
Africa,  must  always  poasess  great  commercial  importance ;  and  a  dep6t  is  fomid 
there  of  the  commodities  which  it  afibrds  for  exchange  with  other  ooontriea. 
Gold,  and  still  more  slaves,  are  the  staple  articleai 

Jenne,  or  Jinnie,  is  a  city  second  only  to  Timbuetoo  in  commercial  importance : 
it  is  situated,  acccoding  to  Park,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Niger,  but  according  to 
Caillid,  on  a  branch  separated  from,  and  then  reuniting  to^  that  river.  In  Puk*s 
time  it  was  subject  to  JSambarra;  but  it  has  since  been  occupied,  with  several  of 
the  nei^bouring  territories,  by  Sego  Ahmadou,  a  Fellata  prince.  The  popuklicn 
is  rated  ]>robably  too  low  by  M.  Caillie  at  8000  or  10,000. 

The  Janffdom  6[  Barobarra  consists  of  a  beautiful  and  eztenaive  plain,  thnogh 
which  the  Niger  rolls  for  about  900  miles,  from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navi- 
gable for  large  canoes.  The  territory  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  beingr  to  a 
gr^t  extent  inundated  during  the  rains.  Sego,  the  capital,  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  is  divided  by  the  Niger  into  two  parts,  the  communication  between 
whidi  is  maintained  by  ferries,  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  government 
The  place  ia  surrounded  by  high  mud  walls,  the  houses  are  built  of  clay,  but 
neatly  whitewashed,  the  streets  are  commodious,  and  mosques  rise  in  every  quar- 
ter. The  numerous  canoes  on  the  river,  tbe  crowded  population,  and  the  culti- 
vated state  of  the  surrounding  country,  exhibit  altogether  a  scene  of  civilisation 
and  magnificence  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  the  centre  of  Africa.  Park  estimated 
the  population  at  about  80,000.  Sansanding  is  a  great  commercial  town,  higher 
up  the  Ni^r,  supposed  to  contain  10,000  people.  Its  market  was  the  best  arranged 
and  supplied  that  Park  saw  in  Africa.  Bammakoo,  where  the  Niger  first  becoraea 
navigable  for  large  canoes;  Manboo,  a  great  market  for  salt;  Samee,  and  Silla, 
near  the  eastern  frontier;  are  all  considerable  towns  on  the  Niger. 

North  of  Bambaxra  are  the  kingdoms  of  Maasina  and  Beroo,  of  which  the 
former  is  inhabited  by  the  Foulahs,  and  the  latter  is  femoos  for  its  trade  in  salt 
The  capital  is  Walet,  said  to  be  larger  than  Timbuetoo.  North-west  fiom  Bam- 
barra  is  Kaarta,  a  somewhat  extensive  kingdom,  with  a  sandy  and  but  moderately 
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fertile  soil.  The  capital  is  Kemmoa  Kasson,  west  of  Kaarta,  is  a  small  but  fer- 
tile country,  now  mostly  subject  to  Akarta.  Handing,  the  original  country  of  the 
Mandingoesi  adjoining  Bambaira  on  the  west,  is  a  mountainous,  and  rather  sterile 
region,  in  which  gold  is  fbund^to  some  extent  in  the  sand  of  the  streams  and  riv- 
ers. Boure,  Kanaan,  Wassela,  dLc,  are  countries  situated  on  the  head  waten  of 
the  Niger:  of  these  Boure  abounds  in  gold ;  Kankan  is  fiimous  for  the  great  mar- 
ket hera  at  its  chief  town,  at  which  not  only  gold  and  all  the  products  of  this  part 
of  the  world,  but  European  goods  in  great  variety,  arms,  powder,  Sie,,  are  exhi- 
bited for  sale.  Wassela  is  a  rich  territory,  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and  hospi- 
table people. 


AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 

Afuca  is  begirt,  at  certain  distances,  with  numerous  islands,  some  single,  but 
a  considerable  number  arranged  in  groups ;  many  of  these  are  in  the  Western  or 
Atlantic,  and  others  in  the  Indian  Oeeaa 

The  Aeores,  or  Western  Islands,  belonging  politically  to  Portugal,  are  situated 
between  the  S7th  and  40th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  25th  and  92d  of  west 
longitude.  They  are  nine  in  number :  St  Michael  and  St  Mary,  closely  adjoin- 
ing each  other ;  TerceiH^,  Fnyal,  Pico,  Graciosa,  and  St  George,  nearly  a  group 
by  themselves;  Corvo  and  Fbres,  considerably  to  the  westward.  These  islands 
bear  evident  marks'  of  having  been  produced  by  the  action  of  subterraneous  fire, 
the  ^rmptoms  of  which  are  still  visible,  though  no  volcano  is  at  present  burning. 
The  mtemal  heat,  however,  manifests  itself  by  very  striking  phenomena.  Such, 
on  the  island  of  St  Michael,  are  the  termas,  or  warm  baths,  the  springs  supplying 
which  are  so  hot  as  often  to  bum  the  hand  which  touches  them.  Elsewhere  the 
caldeiras,  or  boiling  springs,  rise  in  columns,  not  exceeding  twelve  feet  hip^,  but 
of  various  diameters,  and  the  burning  vapours  are  formed  mto  clouds,  which  exhi- 
bit a  variety  of  fiintastic  figures  and  brilliant  tints. 

Amid  these  turbulent  elements,  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  yielding  in  the 
plains  abundance  of  grain,  while  even  from  the  crevices  6t  the  volcanic  rocks 
grow  the  delicate  oranges  for  which  St  Michael  is  celebrated,  and  the  vines, 
yieldmg  a  wine  that  resembles  without  equalling  Madeira,  which  clothe  the  steep 
sides  df  the  mountain  of  Pica  These,  with  grain,  afhrd  materials  of  an  export 
trade,  in  exchange  for  European  fiibrics  and  colonial  produce.  The  population  is 
vaguely  estimated  at  between  300,000  and  900,000. 

Though  St  Michael  is  the  largest  island,  being  above  100  miles  in  length,  and 
is  also  the  most  fertile,  its  capital,  Ponte  Delgada,  is  not  the  seat  of  the  general 
government  This  distinction  is  enjoyed  by  Angra,  in  Terceira,  in  consequence 
I  of  Its  comparatively  safe  harbour.  By  its  good  harbour  it  likewise  obtams  the 
exportation  of  the  wine  of  Pico,  which  is  xnown  by  the  name  of  FViyal.  The 
amount,  in  good  years,  has  been  stated  at  8000  or  10,000  pipes. 

Madeira,  also  belonging  to  Portugal,  in  about  92^  north  latitude,  is  a  beautiful 
I  and  fertile  island.  It  was  first  distinguished  for  producing  the  best  sugar  known ; 
but,  after  the  rivalry  of  the  West  Indies  rendered  this  culture  no  longer  profitable, 
the  sdanders  applied  themselves  to  wine,  which  was  soon  raised  to  high  perfec- 
tiop.  The  growth  of  the  island  is  about  20,000  pipes,  of  which  a  considerable 
qimntity  is  sent  to  America  and  the  East  and  West  Indies;  a  voyage  to  tropical 
climates  improving  its  quality.  The  very  l^est,  however,  called  **  London  parti- 
cnlar,**  is  imported  direct  to  that  capital.  The  wine  trade  of  Madeira  has  latterly 
somewhat  declined,  in  consequence  of  which  the  planting  of  ooflfee  has  become 
general,  and  with  such  success  that  already  the  berry  Iuls  become  an  article  of 
export  Fundial,  the  capital,  is  almost  an  English  town,  nearly  all  the  opulent 
inhabitants  being  merchants  of  -that  nation  employed  in  the  wine  trade,  while  the 
Portuguese  are  generally  very  poor.  Madeira  has  adjacent  to  it  Porto  Santo^  a 
small  bi^  island  with  a  good  roadstead ;  and  the  two  Desertas  answering  lo  their 
tme.    Population,  112,SX)l 

The  Canaries,  belonging  to  Spain,  are  among  the  most  celebrated  and  beautiful  w 
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ffroupe  of  nnall  ialaiKU  in  the  world.  ThOT  lie  about  the  28th  degrree  of  north 
utitude,  and  between  the  18ch  and  18th  or  west  longitude.  There  are  oeren 
principid  islands,  having  a  land  area  of  about  3250  square  miles,  and  containing  a 
population  of  283,645  souk.  These  are  Tenerifie,  ^rand  Canary,  Palma,  TiHiTar 
roU,  ForlaTentara,  Gomera,  and  Ferro.  These  islands  consist  of  mountains  which 
rise  abruptly  from  the  shore,  and  shoot  to  an  amazing  height.  The  Peak  of  Te 
rifl^,  the  gtoat  landmark  to  mariners  through  the  Atlantic,  is  12,000  feet  hi^. 

The  sou  in  these  islands  displays  much  of  that  luxuriant  fertility  which 
guishes  tiopical  countries,  when  profusely  watered,  like  this,  by  the  streams  from 
the  high. mountains  and  the  vapour  froin  the  ocean;  yet  their  western  sides  are 
parched  by  arid  and  pestilential  breezes  from  the  African  desert,  the  streams  are 
often  absorbed  in  the  porous  lava,  or  rush  down  in  torrents  which  would  sweep 
away  the  earth,  were  not  walls  formed  to  retain  it    The  principal  exportable  pro- 
duce is  that  aflforded  by  the  vines,  which  grow  on  the  lower  declivities  of  the  peak, 
and  yield  a  wine  which,  though  inferior  to  Madeira,  has,  from  its  cheapness,  oasae 
into  considerable  nse.    The  export  has  been  estimated  at  8000  or  0000  pipes. 
There  is  also  some  export  of  brandy,  soda,  and  archil.    The  chief  seat  of  this 
trade  is  Santa  Cruz,  in  Tenerifie,  which  enjoys  the  advantage  of  an  excellent 
roadstead.    The  place  is,  however,  intensely  hot,  and  the  natives  not  engaged  in 
business  prefer  the  residence  of  Lagima,  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  enjoys  & 
delightful  coolness.    Grand  Canary  is  more  uniformly  fertile  than  Tenerifie,  sup- 
plying the  other  islands  with  grain,  and  yielding  a  little  of  Uie  fine  wine  called 
sack.    Las  Palmas,  its  chief  town,  is  the  ecclesiastical  capital ;  but  the  seat  of 
government  is  at  Santa  Cruz.    Ferro,  small,  arid,  and  rocky,  was  once  supposed 
to  fi>rm  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Old  World,  and  has  often  been  lued  by 
geographers  as  the  first  meridian.    The  Canarians  are  a  sober,  active,  indi 
people,  who  have  migrated  to  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  and  the  Indiee, 
and  form  the  most  useful  part  of  the  population. 

The  Cape  Verd  Islands,  about  eighty  miles  from  Cape  Verd,  in  16^  to  17^  north 
lat,  are  ten  in  number,  three  of  which  are  large,  St  Jago,  St.  Antonio,  and  St. 
Nicholas;  the  rest  small.  Mayo,  Bonavista,  Sal,  St  Vincent,  St  Lucia,  Brava,  and 
Fogo.  The  large  islands  rise  in  the  interior  into  high  nhmntains,  uid  Foso  (fire) 
contains  a  very  active  volcana  In  general,  however,  the  sur&ce  is  arid,  rocky, 
and  much  less  productive  than  the  Canaries.  Long  droughts  sometimes  prevail, 
and  reduce  the  mhabitants  to  the  greatest  distress.  Out  of  a  population  0^88,000, 
one-fourth  are  said  to  have  died  of  famine  in  1831.  The  chief  growth  is  cotton : 
a  very  fine  breed  of  mules  and  asses  is  reared,  many  of  which  are  sent  to  the 
West  Indies.  Goats,  poultry,  and  turtle  abound.  Salt  is  formed  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  natural  evaporation,  particularly  in  Mayo,  where  there  ia  an  extensive 
pond,  into  which  the  sea  is  received  at  high  water,  and  the  salt  completely  formed 
before  next  tide.  The  Portuguese,  since  the  first  discovery,  have  claimed  the 
sovereignty,  and  maintain  a  governor-general,  who  resides  at  Porto  Praya. 

^Several  -islands  lie  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin.  They  are,  FVsmando  Po,  a  fine  high 
large  island,  lately  occupied  only  by  a  lawless  race,  composed  of  slaves  or  male- 
fiictors  escaped  from  the  neighbouring  coast  The  British  government,  however, 
bpon  the  disappointment  experienced  in  regard  to  Sierra  Leone,  formed,  in  1827, 
a  settlement  at  this  island,  the  mountainous  and  picturesque  aspect  of  whidi 
afforded  hopes  of  a  healthy  station ;  but  these  have  been  completely  disappointed. 
Of  thirty  European  settlers  taken  out,  nineteen  died.  Hopes  have  been  held  out, 
that  by  a  change  in  the  situation  of  the  town,  this  evil  mignt  be  greatly  mitigated, 
and  Fernando  Po  would  then  acquire  a  double  importance,  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nigef.  Prince's  Island  is  high  and  wooded ;  St  Thomas  is  large 
and  fertile;  the  petty  isle  of  Annobon  is  inhabited  by  a  simple  native  race.  These 
run  in  a  chain  to  the  sooth-west  from  the  Rio  Calebar;  and  the  last  three  are  in 
nominal  subjection  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

Ascension  is  a  solitary  rock,  far  out  at  sea,  in  lat  SP  8'  north,  long.  14^  28*  west 
It  is  completely  rodky,  barren,  and  long  uninhabited ;  yet  from  its  situation  diips 
often  touched  there,  and  letters  were  even  lodged  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  called 
'*  the  saibr's  post-office.'*    The  British  have  a  garrison  here.    Population,  220. 
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St  Helena,  m  celebrated  lately  as  the  ocean-priaon  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
warriora,  has  now  reverted  to  its  cn'iffinal  destination,  as  a  place  of  refiresbment 
for  the  reterning  East  India  ships.  It  presents  to  the  sea,  throoffhoot  its  whole 
circuit  of  twenty-eight  niiles,  an  immense  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  from  GOO 
to  1900  feet  high,  like  a  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  On  the  summit  is  a 
fertile  plain,  interspeised  with  conical  eminences,  between  which  picturesque  val- 
lejrs  intervene.  The  climate  on  the  high  grounds  is  very  agreeable  and  tempe- 
rate, though  moist  There  are  only  four  small  openings  in  Uie  wall  of  rock,  on 
the  largest  of  which,  where  akme  a  little  beach  appears,  has  been  built  James 
Town,  where  the  governor  resides,  and  where  refrmhments,  though  on  a  limited 
scale,  are  provided  for  ships.  By  the  India  bill  of  1833,  St  Helena  is  vested  in 
the  crown:  the  governor  is  nominated  by  the  king.    Population,  6000. 

Turning  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  entering  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  arrive  at 
Madagascar,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  islands  in  the  wcM-ld,  placed  between 
12°  and  2dP  south  latitude:  it  may  be  about  840  miles  long,  and  220  in  its  jmat- 
est  breadth.  The  interior  is  traversed  ftom  north  to  south  by  a  chain  of  lofly 
mountains,  from  whose  rugged  sides  descend  numerous  streams  and  rivulets,  which 
water  the  fertile  plains  at  their  base ;  these  are  extremely  fruitfol  in  rice,  sugar, 
and  silk ;  fitted,  indeed,  for  almost  every  tropical  product,  though  there  seem  few 
plants  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  mountains  contain,  also,  valuable  mines,  espe- 
ctblly  of  iron,  but  only  partially  worked. 

Madagascar  contains  many  fine  bays  and  ports  well  suited  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. Those  most  firequented  are  Anton,  Gils  Bay,  on  the  east  side ;  also.  Foul 
Point,  Tamatave,  and  Port  Dauphin ;  on  the  west  is  the  Bay  of  St  Augustine,  and 
sevenl  on  the  north-west  coast,  of  which  Bombetok  is  the  chief.  On  this  are  the 
towns  of  Bombetok  and  Majunga.  The  trade  here  was  formerly  in  slaves,  but  is 
now  in  bullocks,  bees-wax,  rice,  and  gums.  American  vessels  often  visit  this 
place.  The  population  of  Madagascar  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
1,000,000  to  4,000,000,  but  is  probably  about  2,000,000.  The  people  are  not 
savages;  they  cultivate  the  ground,  ana  practise  some  arts;  yet  are  on  the  whole 
rather  rude  sjid  uninformed.  They  are  described  as  a  peculiarly  gay,  thoughtless, 
and  voluptuous  race,  void  of  care  and  foresight,  and  always  cheerfiil  am  good- 
humoured.  They  are  divided  into  a  number  c^  small  tribes,  who  wage  very  fre- 
quent wars  with  each  other. 

The  most  important  peofde  in  Madagascar  lately  have  been  the  Ovahs,  occupy- 
me  an  extensive  and  high  plain  in  the  interior,  whose  sovereign,  Radama,  the  first 
chief  in  Madagascar  who  assumed  the  title  of  king,  had  reduced  to  vasBsIago  the 
largest  and  finest  part  of  the  island.  He  had  formed  a  train  of  artillery,  and 
armed  a  great  part  of  his  troops  with  muskets,  and  had  also  sent  a  number  of 
young  natives  to  obtain  instruction  in  Paris  and  London.  With  the  aid  of  the 
English  missiooaries,  he  had  established  a  printing-press,  and  trained  a  number  of 
teachers,  both  male  and  female,  who  were  distributed  through  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Unhappily,  this  prince,  in  July,  1828,  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  who 
immediately  raisea  an  unworthy  paramdhr  to  the  throne.  This  event  has  intro- 
duced great  anarchy,  inducing  several  subject  states  to  shake  off  the  yoke ;  and 
there  seems  much  room  to  fear  that  it  will  arrest  entirely  the  career  of  improve- 
ment commenced  under  such  prosperous  auspices.  Radama*8  kingdom  has  been 
called  Imerina,  of  which  the  capital  is  Tknanarivou,  with  a  population  of  about  8000. 

The  fVench  have  made  frequent  attempts  to  form  colonies  in  Madagascar, 
which  they  even  repeated  in  1829,  but  never  with  any  important  result  They 
have  small  stations,  hoiw^ver,  at  St  Mary,  Tamatave,  Foul  Point,  and  near  Fort 
Dauphin. 

4^The  Mascarenha  Isles  are  situated  due  east  from  the  central  parts  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  firom  400  to  500  miles  distant  Thej  are  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and 
Mauritiu&  The  former  is  about  forty-eight  miles  long  and  thirty-six  broad.  It 
consists  entirely  of  the  heights  and  slopes  ^two  great  mountains,  the  most  south- 
erly of  which  contains  a  volcano  in  perpetual  activity,  throwing  up  fire,  smoke, 
and  ashes,  with  a  noise  truly  tremendous.  A  great  part  consists  of  what  the 
French  call  burnt  country,  a  complete  desert  of  hard  black  soil,  with  numerous 
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holes  and  crevioas.    The  rait,  howovev,  well  watered  by  munecoua  tonents,  is  | 
favourahle  not  only  for  the  ordinaiy  tropieal  prodacta*  Iral  for  aama  fine  aromatie 
plants.  ^The  Portugueae  diacovered  this  island  in  1699;  hot  being  taken  by  the 
French  m  i64d,  it  was  called  Bourbon,  which  name  it  has  resumed,  after  bearing, 
during  Uie  revolutionary  period,  that  of  Reunion.    Coffee  brought  from  Moeha  io 
1718,  succeeded  so  well  that  the  Bourbon  coffea  was  oonslderBd  second  only  to  the  i 
Arabian.    At  a  later  period,  its  cloves  came  into  some  rivalry  with  those  of  Am* 
boyna.    All  other  objects  of  culture,  however,  have  latsly  become  seeondary  to 
that  of  sugar,  which  has  been  found  profitable  beyond  vuf  other.    Tlie  pofwlatiiMa 
of  Bourbon,  in  1836,  was  106,099 — 36,803  colonists,  and  69,996  slaves,  of  wbemi 
57,346  were  employed  in  agricultural  labour.  The  exports  were  valued  at  $3,348,779; 
the  imports  at  $2,753,908.    The  island  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  not 
having  a  secure  harbour,  or  oven  a  roadstead. 

Mauritius,  or  the  kle  of  France,  is  about  130  miles  east  of  Bouibon,  not  quite 
60  larffe,  yet  still  150  miles  in  circuit.  The  rugged  mountains  which  cover  a  great  | 
part  of  the  island  give  it  a  somewhat  sterile  character,  and  it  does  not  yield  grsin  • 
even  for  its  limited  population ;  yet  the  lower  slooes  produce  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  • 
and  sugar  of  improved  quality.  It  was  called  Isle  of  France,  and  became  the  oapi-  '^ 
tal  of  the  French  possessions  in  the  Indian  seas.  It  was  considered  impregnable, ; 
and  remained  in  tneir  undisputed  possession  after  the  greatest  disasters  which  be-  \ 
fell  their  arms  on  the  continent.  It  became  then  a  strong-hold  for  privateers,  who 
are  said,  in  ten  years,  to  have  taken  prizes  to  the  value  of  dE)3,500,000.  At  length, , 
in  1810,  it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Britain,  with  less  resistance  than  was  expected. 
Since  1812,  when  its  sugars  were  admitted  at  the  same  duties  as  those  from  the 
West  Indies,  this  branch  of  culture  has  taken  a  great  precedence  over  all  othen; 
the  produce,  from  about  5,000,000  pounds,  havinr  risen,  in  1837,  to  about  70,000,000. 
In  tnat  year,  the  export  of  coffee  was  trifling.  Its  ebony,  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  its  tortoise-shell,  are  each  worth  about  JS9000  annually.  The  imports,  in  1837, 
were  estimated  at  J8l,035,783 ;  and  the  exporU  at  i!^831,050.  The  island,  in  1836,  | 
contained  92,147  inhabitants,  of  whom  39,612  were  whites  and  fiee  negroes,  and 
61,045  apprenticed  labourers  (blacks),  who  are  now  manumitted,  and  1490  stran- 
gers. Port  Louis  is  a  good  harbour,  with  rather  a  difficult  entrance.  It  affords 
every  convenience  for  careeniog  and  refitting ;  but  provisions,  being  all  imported, 
are  not  very  abundant. 

A  considerable  number  of  islets,  single  or  in  groups,  spot  the  Indian  Ocean  to  i 
the  east  of  Africa.  Of  dependencies  on  Mauritius,  Rodriguez  contains  only  123 ' 
inhabitants,  Diego  Garcia  275,  Galega  199.  The  Seychelles,  nearly  north  from 
Mada^scar,  with  the  bordering  group  of  the  Almirantes,  are  a  cluster  of  very 
small  islands,  high  and  rocky,  ana  little  fitted  for  any  culture  except  cotton;*  but 
they  abound  with  cocoa-nuts,  and  their  shores  with  turtle  and  excellent  fish.  The 
Seychelles  have  a  population  of  about  7000.  Mahe,  the  chief  town,  has  100  houses 
and  a  garrison  of  30  men. 

The  Comoro  Islands,  a  group  of  four,  between  Madasascar  and  the  cmitinent, 
are  very  elevated  and  mountainous  in  the  interior ;  but  Uie  lower  tracts  abound  in  \ 
sheep,  cattle,  and  all  the  tropical  grains  and  fruits.  The  inhabitants  are  mild  and  | 
industrious,  but  they  have  been  most  dreadfully  infested  and  their  numbers  Uiinned 
iby  the  Madagascar  pirates,  who  make  an  annual  inroad,  laying  waste  the  open 
country,  and  blockading  the  towns.  Angazicha,  or  Great  Comoro,  is  the  largest, 
containing  a  mountain  supposed  to  rise  6000  or  7000  feet  high;  but  Anjouan,  or 
Johanna,  is  the  most  flounshing,  its  chief  town  bein^  supposed  still  to  ooBtain 
3000  inhabitants.    Mohilla  and  Mayotta  are  comparatively  small. 

Socotra,  forty  leagues  east  from  Cape  Guardafui,  is  governed  by  the  sheik  of 
Keshin,  a  petty  state  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Arabia,  who  sends  one  of  his 
family  annualljr  to  collect  the  revenue.  It  is  twenty-seven  leagues  long  and  seven 
broad;  mountainous,  rocky,  and  arid;  yet  it  yields  the  best  aloes  in  the  world, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  dragon's-blood.  Though  the  coast  is  bold,  it  affords  ex- 
cellent harbours ;  and  ships  may  procure  bullocks,  goats,  fish,  and  excellent  dates, 
at  reasonable  prices.  This  island  was  recently  selected  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany as  a  station  for  the  vessels  connected  with  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Red 
Sea;  but  being  found  unhealthy,  has  been  abandoned.  '  ! 
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A«A  is  an  immense  continent,  the  Israest  in  the  ancient  world ;  and,  perhaps, 
nearly  eqoal  to  Knrope  and  Africa  unite£  It  is  sarroanded  by  sea  throoith  much 
the  greater  part  of  its  oatline,  which,  though  broken  by  large  gulls  um  penin- 
solas,  presents  generally  a  huge  unbroken  mass,  formed  into  a  kind  of  irregular 
square.  On  a  general  estimate,  ai^  omitting  the  most  prominent  points,  we  may 
state  Asia  at  CSUO  miles  in  length,  and  4000  m  breadth ;  which,  supposing  a  regu- 
lar figure,  would  give  24,000^000  square  miles;  but,  in  consideration  of  the  many 
irrwrularities,  a  considerable  deduction  must  be  made. 

The  boundaries  of  Asia  are  chiefly  fixmed  by  the  great  oceans.  On  the  north 
it  has  the  Arctic  or  Frozen  Ocean;  to  the  east  and  south  it  ftces  the  ffreat  Pa- 
cific, which  separates  it  from  America  by  almost  half  the  breadUi  of  tne  globe. 
On  the  south,  however,  this  ocean  is  enclosed  by  the  islands  of  Malaysia  so  as  to 
fbnn  a  gulf  of  vast  dimensions,  called  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  western  limit 
idone  touches  on  the  other  continents,  and  constitutes  a  very  varied  line  of  land 
and  sea.  From  the  north,  opposite  to  Nova  Zembla,  a  chain  of  mountains,  called 
the  Urals,  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  great  northern  steppes.  From  the  termi- 
nation of  that  chain  to  the  river  Don  me  line  is  somewhat  vague ;  but  thence, 
that  river,  the  Black  Sea,  the  straits  connecting  it  wiUi  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Mediterranean  itself,  form  a  distinct  boundary.  Asia  is  joined  to  Africa  'by 
the  isthmus  of  Sues,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  long  canal  of  tl^e  Red  Sea.  The 
immense  expanse  of  its  territory  presents  every  possible  variety  of  site  and  cli- 
mate, from  the  dreary  confines  or  the  polar  world  to  the  heart  of  the  tropical 
regions.  Every  thing  in  Asia  is  on  a  vast  scale ;  its  mountains,  its  table-lands,  its 
plains,  its  deserts.  The  grandest  feature,  and  one  which  makes  a  complete  sec- 
tion of  the  continent,  is  a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  at  various  heights,  and  under 
various  names,  but  with  very  little,  if  any,  interruption,  crosses  Asia  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  eastern  sea.  Taurus,  Caucasus,  and  the  Himmaleh,  are  the 
best  known  portions  of  this  chain.  On  one  side  it  has  southern  Asia,  the  finest 
and  most  extensive  plain  in  the  world,  covered  with  the  richest  tropical  products, 
watered  by  magnificent  rivers  proceeding  f^om  this  great  storehouse,  and  filled 
with  populous  nations  and  great  empirea  On  the  other  side,  thia  chain  serves  as 
a  bulwark  to  the  wide  table-land  of  Thibet,  which,  though  under  the  latitude  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  northern  region.  To 
the  north,  the  recent  observations  of  Humboldt  exhibit  three  parallel  chains ;  the 
Kuen-lun,  or  Mooz  Tagh,  the  Thian-chan,  or  Celestial  Mountains,  and  the  Altaian. 
These  also  support  table-lands ;  but  not,  it  appears,  so  very  elevated  as  has  hith- 
erto been  supposed.  They  are  not  believed  by  that  traveller  generally  to  exceed 
4000  or  5000  feet  in  height,  and  in  many  places  enjoy  a  mild  and  temperate  cli- 
mate, yielding  not  only  grain,  but  wine  and  silk.  The  Altaian  chain  separates 
Middle  Asia  from  Siberia.  Some  of  the  southern  districts  have  been  found  by  the 
Russians  capable  of  supporting  numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  but  the  rest  is  aban- 
doned to  wild  animals,  not  generally  of  a  ferocious  description,  but  by  the  benefi- 
cence of  nature  covered  with  rich  and  precious  furs,  which  afibrd  a  great  object 
for  hunting  and  trade. 

One  grand  feature  of  Middle  Asia  consists  in  lar^o  lakes  or  inland  seas,  salt  Hke 
the  ocean,  receiving  considerable  rivers,  and  havmg  no  outlet  These  are,  the 
Caspian,  the  Aral,  the  Baikal,  and  several  others  of  lesser  magnitude.  No  con- 
tinent has  so  many  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude,  some  of  which  yield  in  length 
of  course  only  to  the  amazing  waters  of  the  New  World.  We  may  distinguish 
in  Asia  three  systems  of  rivers;  one,  comprising  the  most  distinguished  and  im- 
portant streams,  descends  from  the  principal  chain  of  mountains,  fertilizes  the 
great  southern  empires,  and  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  most  remarkable 
streams  of  this  class  are  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  the  Ganges.  Again,  from 
the  parallel  chain  which  separates  Tartary  6x>m  Siberia  is  another  series  ofnven^ 
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which  direct  their  course  to  the  Northern  Ocean ;  the  Obe,  the  Irtysb,  the  Yeni- 
eel,  and  the  Lena, — gloomy  streams,  of  vast  length ;  but  flowing  in  this  inhos- 
pitable region,  and  bound  by  almost  perpetual  frat,  they  afibid  little  aid  either  to 
agriculture  or  to  the  intercourse  of  nations.  A  third  system  consists  of  the  rivers 
which,  rbing  in  the  high  mountain  centre  of  Asia,  flow  across  the  empire  of  China, 
to  whose  prosperity  they  mainly  contribute,  and  fall  into  the  Eastern  Pacific 
The  Amour  runs  in  the  same  direction  through  Northern  Tsrtary,  but  without 
any  profit  to  that  barren  district  Lastly,  the  Sir,  the  Anioo»  and  others  of  great 
magnitude,  though  secondary  to  the  above,  flow  along  the  great  plains  of  Western 
Tartary.;  but,  unable  to  reach  the  ocean,  expand  into  the  Aral,  the  Caspian,  and 
other  inland  seas. 

In  regard  to  its  social  and  political  state,  Asia  ptesents,  of  course,  a  most  varied 
scene ;  and  yet  there  are  some  features  which  at  once  strike  us  as  generally  cha- 
racteristic of  this  continent  Among  these  is  the  transmission  of  institutions, 
usages,  and  manners  unaltered  from,  me  earliest  ages.  The  lifb  of  the  patriarchs, 
as  described  in  the  earliest  of  existing  historical  records,  is  still  found  unchanged 
in  the  Arab  tent  Asia,  at  a  very  early  period,  anterior  even  to  the  commence- 
ment of  regular  history,  appears  to  have  made  a  vast  stride  in  civilization ;  but 
then  she  stopped,  and  has  sufiered  herself  to  be  fiir  outstripped  by  the  originally 
less  advanced  nations  of  Europe. 

The  despotism  to  which  the  people  of  Asia  are  generally  subjected  is  connected, 
probably,  with  this  stationary  character.  A  republic,  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  a 
representative  assembly,  a  regular  control  of  any  hind,  are,  except  in  some  local 
and  peculiar  circumstances,  ideas  altogether  foreign  to  the  mind  of  an  Asiatic. 

Oriental  sovereigns,  even  the  greatest,  still  maintain  the  primitive  institution 
of  sitting  and  administering  justice  in  person.  Though  immutable  in  their  forms 
of  court  and  maxims  of  government,  they  are  changeable  as  to  their  place  of  resi- 
dence and  seat  of  empire.  Every  successive  prince  usually  selects  some  favourite 
city  which  he  either  creates  or  raises  from  insignificance,  and  lavishes  bis  wealth 
in  adorning  it 

The  number  of  communities,  of  chiefi^  and  even  of  princes,  making  a  regular 
trade  of  robbery,  is  another  feature  that  strongly  characterises  Asia.  They  carry 
it  on  in  no  clandestine  manner,  but  avowedly,  even  boastfully,  and  as  a  calling 
which  they  consider  as  honest  and  respectable.  The  numerous  tracts  of  mountain 
and  desert  nSbrd  them  holds  in  which  to  maintain  themselves ;  and  these  are  sel- 
dom far  distant  from  some  rich  plain,  or  great  commercial  route,  on  which  to  exer- 
cise their  depredationa  Arabia,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  been  a  hive  of  such 
plunderers. 

The  aspect  and  manners  of  the  Orientals  are  different  fhxn  those  of  Europeans, 
and  in  many  respects  exhibit  a  decided  contrast  Instead  of  our  tight  short 
clothes,  they  wear  long  floating  robes,  wrapped  loosely  round  the  body.  In  enter- 
ing the  house,  or  wishing  to  show  respect,  when  we  would  take  cff  the  hat,  they 
take  off  the  sandal.  They  make  no  use  of  chairs,  tables,  plates,  knives,  forks,  or 
spoons.  At  meals  they  seat  themselves  cross-legged  on  the  floor,  and  eat  out  of  a 
large  wooden  bowl  placed  in  the  middle,  and  filled,  not  with  our  solid  joints,  but 
usually  with  stews  or  sweetmeats.  They  use  no  beds,  or  at  least  nothing  that  we 
would  call  a  bed.  An  Oriental,  going  to  sleep,  merely  spreads  a  mat,  i^usts  his 
clothes  in  a  certain  position,  and  lays  himself  down.  Their  household  furniture 
is  thus  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  of  little  more  than  carpets  covering  the 
room,  and  sofas  set  roiind  it,  both  which  are  of  peculiar  beauty  and  fineness. 
Their  attire  is  also  simple,  though  composed,  among  the  rich,  of  fine  materials, 
and  profusely  ornamented  with  jewels  and  precious  stones.  Their  arms  and  the 
trappings  of  their  horses  are  also  objects  on  which  they  make  a  studied  display  of 
magnificence.  The  beard,  over  all  the  East,  b  allowed  to  grow,  and  is  regarded 
with  reverence. 

In  their  disposition  and  temper,  the  people  of  the  East  show  striking  peculiari- 
ties. They  are  grave,  serious,  and  recluse ;  they  have  no  balls,  no  theatres,  no 
numerous  assembhiges;  and  they  regard  that  lively  social  intercourse  in  which 
Europeans  delight,  as  silly  and  frivolous.    Unless  when  roused  by  strong  incite- 
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meats  to  action,  they  remain  stretched  on  their  so&s,  and  view  as  little  better  than 
madmen  those  whom  they  see  walking  about  for  amusement  and  recreation. 
Their  moral  qualities  cannot  be  very  e^ily  estimated,  but  may  be  generally 
ranked  below  those  of  Europeans.  Their  domestic  attachments  are  strong,  and 
their  reverence  for  ancestry  deep ;  their  deportment  is  usually  mild  and  courteous ; 
and  they  show  themselves  capable  of  generous  and  benevolent  actions.  The  senr 
timents  and  conduct  of  the  Asiatics  towards  the  female  sex  are  such  as  cannot 
exist  without  a  general  degradation  of  character.  The  praStice  of  polygamy, 
with  the  jealous  confinement  to  which  it  naturally  leads,  seems  to  be  Uie  radical 
source  of  this  evil.  The  exclusion  of  the  sex  from  society ;  the  Hindoo  maxim 
which  prohibits  them  from  reading,  writing,  and  being  present  at  religious  cere- 
monies; are  evidentlv  parts  of  a  general  systom  for  reducing  them  to  an  inferior 
rank  in  the  scale  of  creation.  It  is  true  there  is  one  local  example  (in  Thibet) 
of  an  opposite  system, — female  sway,  and  a  plurality  of  husbands ;  but  this  is  evi- 
dently no  more  than  a  capricious  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  pure  and  reined  system  of  Christianity,  though  it  was  first  communicated 
to  Asia,  has  not  maintoined  its  ground.  Two  systems  of  faith  divide  Asia  between 
them :  one  is  that  of  Mahomet,  which,  by  the  arms  of  his  foUowera  and  of  the 
conquering  Tartara  of  Central  Asia,  has  been  thoroughly  established  over  all  the 
western  tracts  as  far  as  the  Indus.  It  even  became,  for  centuries,  the  ruling  reli- 
gion in  India,  though  wjthout  ever  bein^  that  of  the  body  of  the  people.  The 
other  is  the  Hindoo  religion,  divided  into  its  two  great  sects  of  Brahma  and  Buddha; 
the  former  occupying  the  whole  of  Hiudoostan,  the  latter  having  its  centre  in  Thi- 
bet, filling  all  the  east  of  Asia  and  Tartary,  and  penetrating  even  north  of  the 
Altai. 

The  useful  arts  are  cultivated  in  the  Asiatic  empires  with  somewhat  peculiar 
diligence.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  great  industry  and  care,  though  by  less 
skilful  processes,  and  with  much  ruder  machinery,  than  in  Europe.  A  much 
smaller  amount  of  capital,  particularly  in  live  stock,  is  employed  upon  the  land. 
The  cultivaton  scarcely  rise  above  the  rank  of  peasantry.  The  chief  expenditure 
is  upon  irrigation ;  for,  in  all  these  tropical  regions,  water  alone  is  required  to  pro- 
duce plentiful  crops.  Asia  has  also  a  number  of  manufiictures,  which,  though  con- 
ducted with  small  capitals  and  simple  machinerv,  are  not  equalled  in  richness  and 
beauty  by  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  All  the  ef&rts  of  European  art 
and  capital  have  been  unequal  fully  to  imitate  the  carpets  of  Pereia,  the  muslins 
of  India,  the  porcelain  of  China,  and  the  lacquered  ware  of  Japan.  Commerce, 
though  fettered  by  the  jealousy  of  the  great  potentates,  is  very  active  throughout 
Asia.  The  commerce  of  Europe  is  principally  maritime ;  that  of  Africa  princi* 
pally  inland.  Asia  combines  both.  Her  interior  caravan  trade  is  very  consider^ 
able,  though  much  diminished  since  Europe  ceased  to  be  supplied  by  this  channel. 
The  native  maritime  trade  on  her  southern  coasts  is  also  considerable,  but  the 
foreign  t«de,  particularly  that  carried  on  by  the  English  nation  with  India  and 
China,  has  now  acquired  a  superior  importance. 

The  animal  kingdom  of  this  great  continent  is  as  vast,  as  the  climate  of  the 
regions  it  comprehends  is  diveraified. 

The  elephant,  though  never  brea  in  a  tame  state,  may  be  placed  at  the  bead  of 
its  domestic  animals.  The  inhabitants  of  India  appear  to  have  known  and  prac- 
tised, at  the  time  Alexander's  army  entered  the  country,  the  very  same  modes  of 
capturing,  training,  and  employing  them,  which  are  used  at  the  present  day.  Ite 
services  appear  to  be  universal,  and  it  is  as  essential  to  the  Indian  sportsman  as  a 
good  horse  to  an  English  fox-hunter.  Domestication  has  so  fiir  counteracted  the 
mstinct  of  nature,  that  tame  elephants  are  employed  to  decoy  and  cateh  their  wild 
brethren.  Immense  troops  of  the  latter  still  roam  over  the  northern  parts  of 
India,  in  Ceylon,  Chin  India,  particularly  in  Laos,  and  probably  in  all  the  larger 
of  the  neighbouring  islands. 

White  elephants  are  occasionally  met  with.  They  are,  however,  so  rare  tluit 
the  king  of  Siam  considered  the  possessbn  of  six  individuals  at  one  time,  a  cir^ 
cumstance  peculiarly  auspicious  to  his  reign.  They  are  believed  to  contain  the 
spirit  of  some  departed  monarch,  and  as  such  have  the  rank  and  title  of  a  king» 
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uid  have  also  numerouB  attendants  who  wait  on  and  feed  them  with  the  gnmUat 
care  and  solicitude.  When  taken  abroad,  the  peo|rfe»  both  in  Siam  and  Binnab, 
are  obliged  to  prostrate  themselves,  as  before  their  actoai  sorereign.  liie  white 
elephants  in  those  eoontries  are  mostly  brought  from  the  interior  district  of  Laos, 
and  are  of  both  sexes.  The  hair  on  their  bodies  is  generally  very  thin,  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  flesh  colour. 

The  common  domestic  animals  of  Asia  present  greater  varieties  of  speeies 
than  those  of  any^other  region,  and  though  no  longer  foond,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, in  a  state  of  nature,  are  still  proverbial  for  their  symmetry  and  vigoor. 
In  Arabia,  particularly,  the  horse  is  of  all  other  animals  the  object  of  most  especial 
care  and  value.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  does  be  display  so  much  gentle- 
ness, intelligence,  and  spirit  The  nomadic  and  pastoral  nations  which  have  from 
time  immemorial  occupied  the  plains  of  Asia,  are  universally  an  equestrian  peo- 
ple. They  may  be  said  to  live  almost  on  horseback,  and  indeed  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  cariy  on  their  predatory  expeditions,  or  to  traverse  the  vast 
steppes  of  the  central  districts,  without  the  aid  of  this  noble,  animal.  His  flesh 
also  supplies  them^  with  their  favourite  food,  and  the  milk  of  the  mare  is  the 
greatest  dainty  of  a  Tartar  feast.  Wild  horses  are  reported  to  exist  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Tartary,  where  the  inhabitants  hunt  them  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh.  No- 
thing can  present  a  greater  contrast  than  the  comparison  of  the  degraded  and  de- 
generate ass  c^  Europe  with  the  same  animal  in  his  native  country.  Instead  of 
Uie  dejected  air,  shaggy  coat,  pinched  dimensions,  and  miserable,  half-starved  ap- 
pearance, which  he  presents  in  these  countries,  the  ass  (rf*  Persia,  Syria,  and  the 
Levant,  approaches  nearer  to  the  large  size  of  the  horse,  and  partakes  mach  of 
his  beautiful  symmetry  of  form,  noble  carriage,  and  unrivalled  speed. 

The  camel  and  dromedary  are  no  doubt  of  Asiatic  origin.  They  are  mentioned 
among  the  earliest  lists  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  patriarchs.  The  former, 
w)iich  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  having  two  humps  on  the  back  instead 
of  one,  appears  to  have  been  in  all  ages  more  limited  and  confined  in  its  geogra- 
phical distribution  than  the  latter  species. .  The  camel  is  found  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  among  the  wandering  Tartars,  from  the  confines  of  Siberia  to  the  northern 
ridges  of  the  Himmaleh  Mountains ;  whilst  the  dromedary  spreads  not  only  over 
Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  but  extends  into  India,  and  probably  even 
into  China,  and  is  also  widely  spread  over  all  the  northern  and  -sandy  parts  of 
Africa. 

Of  the  ox  kind,  four  distinct  varieties  have  been  from  time  immemorial  domes- 
ticated in  difl^rent  parts  of  Asia.  The  common  Indian  ox  is  the  usual  beast  oC 
draught  and  burden  in  Hindoostan,  and,  from  its  great  speed,  is  frequently  used 
for  the  saddle,  even  by  Europeans.  The  Yak  has  been  long  domesticated  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  continent,  and  especially  among  the  Tartars.  The  bu&lo, 
common  in  India  and  China,  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  milk  and  butter.  The 
fourth  species,  the  Gayal,  frequent  among  the  Burmese  and  in  Thibet,  is  also 
found  wild  in  many  parts,  and  is,  in  that  state,  a  formidable  animal,  being  as  much 
dreaded  by  the  native  hunters  as  the  tiger. 

The  varieties  of  sheep  and  goats  are  numerous  in  Asia.  The  Ivoad-tailed  sheep 
is.  widely  dispersed.  The  tail  is  the  best  part  of  the  animal,  for  the  flesh  is  dry 
and  insipid ;  and  instead  of  wool,  the  body  is  covered  with  a  short  coarse  hair, 
unfit  for  manufocturing  purposes.  From  the  fleece  of  the  shawl-goat  of  Casli- 
mere,  the  Indians  manuractore  those  rich  and  valuable  shawls  which  are  so  highly 
esteemed  in  Europe,  as  well  as  throughout  the  East.  The  Angora  goat  is  an  in- 
ferior variety  of  the  shawl-goat,  whose  long  wool  is  of  a  tolerably  fine  texture,  but 
not  adapted  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  richer  wool  of  the  Caishmerian  animal. 
The  hog,  though  found  wild  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  is  a  domestic  only  among  the 
Chinese,  who  appear  to  esteem  its  flesh  in  proportion  to  the  detestation  with  which 
it  is  regarded  by  Ihe  followers  of  Mohammed  and  Buddha. 

The  southern  parts  of  Asia  are  chiefly  characterized  as  being  the  native  region 

of  those  large  apes  which  the  credulity  of  early  travellers  metamorphosed  into 

wild  men,  and  which  some  modem  naturalists  would  persuade  us  form  part  of  the 

same  order  as  that  to  which  we  ourselves  belong.     Various  species  of  these  dis- 
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gusting  caricatures  of  the  haman  form  are  scattered  in  the  aoathem  extremities 
of  the  two  great  peninsulaa  of  HindoosCan,  Malaya,  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

Among  Uie  carnivorous  animals  are  three  or  four  species  of  bears.  'One  of 
these,  the  Syrian  bear,  lately  discovered  on  Mount  Lebanon,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned  by  the^  sacred  writers.  The  others  inhabit  the  Himmaleh  and  other  more 
eastern  ranges,  except  one  species  which  is  found  in  the  jangles  on  the  plains  of 
India.  Besides  these,  the  common  brown  bear  of  Europe,  and  the  whit^  or  polar 
bear,  abound  m  Siberia,  Kamtschatka,  and  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  The 
tiger,  the  most  savage  and  formidable  of  all  the  rapacious  animals,  exists  only  in 
Asia  and  the  neighbouring  isles.  The  rimau  dahan,  or  black  tiger*  a  large  spe- 
cies but  lately  described,  inhabits  Siam  and  Sumatra;  and  the  leopard  and  panther 
are  common  among  the  forests  of  India.  The  lion  also  has  been  lately  found  in 
the  province  of  Gojerat,  but,  unlike  the  African  variety,  he  is  without  a  mane,  and 
appears  to  be  altogether  a  much  less  formidable  animal.  The  striped  hyena  is 
common  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  continent,  and  various  species  of  wild  dogs 
and  foxes  are  everywhere  abundant 

.  Two  different  species  of  rhinoceros  are  known  to  inhabit  the  continent  of  India, 
and  the  great  islands  contiguous  to  the  Malayan  peninsula.  The  continental,  or 
one-homed  species,  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  swampy  banks  of  all  the  ^reat 
rivers.  Thicker  and  mora  unwieldy,  for  his  size,  than  tne  elephant,  he  exhibits, 
in  confinement,  much  of  the  singular  sagacity  observed  in  that  gigantic  animal. 
A  young  one,  lately  alive  in  Paris,  evinced  many  such  habita.  He  smelt  at  every- 
thing, and  seemed  Co  prefer  sweet  fruits,  and  even  sugar  itself,  to  any  other  food. 
Like  the  elephant,  he  collected  and  held  everything  intended  for  his  mouth  with 
the  movable  upper  lip ;  and  when  he  ate  hay,  be  formed  it  first  into  little  bundles, 
which  he  placed  between  his  teeth  by  means  of  his  tongue.  It  is  in  a  wild  state 
only  that  the  bodily  strength  of  this  creature  can  be  fully  estimated,  and  this  is 
frequently  displayed  in  a  surprising  degree.  Its  power  is  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  active  ferocity  of  the  lion  and  the  ponderous  strefigth  of  the  elephant,  but  this 
is  only  exerted  in  self-defence.  The  rhinoceros  derives  all  his  food  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  is  quiet  and  peaceable  when  left  to  himself. 

The  varieties  of  deer  are  numerous,  while  the  antelopes  are  but  scanty.  Of 
the  former,  one  species,  the  Thibet  musk,  is  peculiar.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  goat  Both  sexes  are  without  horns ;  but  the  musk  is  produced  by  the  male 
onlv.  This  perfiime  has  always  been  held  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  East, 
and  when  genuine  and  pure,  is  said  to  be  sometimes  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold. 
This  animal  inhabits  the  highest  points  of  the  Himmaleh  and  Thibetian  mountains, 
sehiora  descending  below  the  snow  line,  and  leaping  among  the  rocks  and  preci- 
pices with  the  security  of  the  chamois  and  ibex.  There  are  also  several  kinds  of 
gazelles,  one  species  of  which  furnishes  the  poet  with  a  fovourite  metaphor;  ga- 
zelle-eyed being  one  of  the  highest  complimentary  epithets  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  a  ladv. 

The  birds  of  Asia  are  of  great  variety,  and  many  of  them  of  splendid  plumage. 
The  peacock  is  the  glory  of  Indian  ornithology,  and  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  about  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  is,  without  donbt,  the  most 
superb  bird  in  creation,  although  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  its  form  takes  some- 
thing from  that  admiration  which  it  would  oiherwise  excite.  It  occurs  in  the 
greatest  profusion  over  the  extensive  plains  of  India,  where  it  grows  to  a  much 
larger  size  Uian  with  us,  and  where  domesticated  individuals  occur  sometimes  of  a 
pure  white  cdour.  The  roost  valuable  of  our  domestw  fowls,  Uie  common  cock 
and  hen,  are  still  found  wild  in  the  woods  of  India,  and  are  replaced  in  the  adjar 
cent  islands  by  other  varieties  more  beautiful  than  that  domesticated  in  Europe. 
The  pheasants  are  of  numerous  species,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  varied  and 
brilliant  colours  of  their  plumage.  The  cassawary  is  a  native  of  Chin  India  and 
the  large  islands  of  Malaysia.  Like  the  ostrich,  it  does  not  fly,  but  uses  its  win^ 
as  an  assistance  in  running.  Its  speed  is  great,  and  it  nearly  equals  that  bird  m 
size,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  same  voracious  appetite. 

Parroquets  and  parrots  are  numerous.  Many  of  the  latter  are  eminently  beau- 
tifbl,  and  one,  the  vernal  parrot,  is  not  larger  than  a  sparrow.   The  gigantic  crane. 
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in  its  uncommon  voracity  and  in  the  nature  of  its  food,  is  completely  a  Imd  of 
prey.  It  is  sufficiently  high,  when  walking,  to  appear  like  a  native  Indian.  The 
rainy  season  in  India  is  always  preceded  by  the  arrival  of  these  and  other  erases 
and  herons  in  great  numbers,  and  the  destruction  they  mast  create,  not  ooly 
iLmong  fidb,  but  land  reptiles  of  every  description,  is  so  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  natives,  that  they  hold  these  birds  in  great  estimation.  There  are 
a  multitude  of  other  birds  in  Asia,  many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  rich 
plumage  or  their  pleasing  songs.  Some  of  the  spicy  proves  are  the  haunts  of 
beautitully  coloured  pigeons,  parrots,  and  other  gay  birds,  which  impart  peculiar 
splendour  to  these  regions  of  perpetual  summer. 

Besides  the  above  enumerated  birds,  nearly  all  the  European  species  of  corre- 
sponding latitude  are  found,  even  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  contiuent,  ap- 
parently so  identical  that  specimens  fWmi  the  two  localities  cannot  be  distinguish- 
ed  even  by  the  diflbrence  of  a  feather.  The  common  house-sparrow,  for  instanee, 
is  found  in  Uie  Himmaleh  Mountains,  and  is  as  abundant  about  the  villages  of  I 
Upper  Nepaul  as  in  any  part  of  England. 

The  fishes  of  Asia  are  so  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  other  continentB^  as  to  | 
render  an  account  of  them  not  so  necessary  as  of  other  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom :  like  birds,  they  possess  powers  of  locomotion  denied  to  laud  animals, 
anil  it  is  consequently  to  the  latter  class  only  that  we  can  look  for  those  strikiDg 
peculiarities  which  would  render  an  account  of  them  interesting  to  the  geneii3 
reader. 

The  reptiles  of  Asia  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  of  great  variety  of  speeiea 
In  the  rivers  of  India  are  found  large  crocodilesi  different  from  those  of  Africa. 
The  serpents  are  various,  and  many  are  of  the  most  deadly  nature :  one  species, 
only  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  is  said  to  destroy  the  person  bitten  by  causing  an 
unconquerable  and  deadly  sleep.  The  southern  regbns  and  islands  are  inhabited 
by  others  of  a  very  large  size,  as  the  great  Python,  usually  considered  the  same, 
with  the  Boa  Constrictor  of  (he  New  World  ai^d  the  Anaconda  most  common  in 
Cevlon,  said  to  be  of  sufficient  bulk  and  strength  to  destroy  the  tiger  in  its  deadly 
folds.  The  celebrated  hooded  snake,  or  Cobra  de  Capello,  is  peculiar  to  Indin, 
and,  with  other  species,  is  well  known  to  be  tamed  by  the  Indian  jugglers.. 

The  Chameleons  are  natives  of  Asia  no  less  than  of  Africa,  and  are  now  known 
to  comprise  several  species.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  reptiles  yet  discovered 
is  probably  the  flying  dragon,  from  which  perhaps  the  ftlralous  writers  of  an- 
tiquity derived  their  notion  of  the  formidable  monster  figured  in  old  books.  This, 
however,  is  a  small  and  inoffensive  little  animal,  distinguished  from  the  liianl 
tribe  by  having  on  each  side  of  the  body  a  broad  membrane  like  a  vring,  strengtli- 
ened  by  bony  processes ;  it  wanders  about  trees  in  search  of  insects,  snd  is  -tiius 
enabled  to  spring  from  bough  to  bough,  and  support  itself  a  few  minutes  in  tlie 
air. 

The  insects  of  Asia  are  inferior  in  number  and  variety  only  to  the  New  World. 
The  Atlas  beetle,  near  ^ve  inches  in  length,  firom  its  size  and  singularity  of 
shape,  is  among  the  most  remarkable  of  its  kind.  The  splendid  Boprestis  Vittata, 
witi)  many  others  of  equal  size  and  beauty,  are  so  much  admired  iy  the  Chinese 
that  they  are  kept  in  cages  when  alive,  and  when  dead  are  used  as  ornaments  for 
dress.  All  the  varieties  of  the  silk-worm  are  found  in  Asia :  one  species  alone 
has  been  introduced  into  Europe ;  but  the  Asiatics  cultivate  several  others^  from 
which  garments  are  made  less  fine  in  texture,  but  much  more  durable,  than  those 
fabricated  from  the  common  species.  The  white  wax  insect,  about  the  size  of  a 
fly,  is  found  in  China,  and  is  remarkable  as  producing  an  important  necessary  of 
life :  the  whole  animal  is  covered  with  a  white  powder,  that  is  imparted  to  the 
stems  of  the  plants  on  which  it  is  found  in  thick  clusters :  the  natives  collect 
this,  and  melt  it  with  vegetable  oil,  which,  when  cold,  becomes  as  firm  as  bees- 
wax, and  when  made  into  candles  is  reckoned  superior  to  that  article.  As  a 
medicinal  drug,  it  is  in  high  estimation  throughout  China. 

Some  of  the  shell-fish  of  Asia  are  peculiar ;  of  these,  the  hammer-ehaped 
o]rsters  are  found  adhering  in  great  numbers  to  the  submarine  rocks  on  the  south- 
ern coasts.     The  Pearl  Oysters  are  abundant  in  similar  situations,  and,  when 
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large,  furnish  that  beantiiul  mbstance  called  mother-of-pearl.  The  oriental  pearl- 
fisheriee  are  well  known  to  produce  great  wealth :  the  principal  of  these  are  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  along  the  shores  and  islands  oi  Hojar  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  The  former  has  greatly  declined  in  value,  but  the  latter  is  said  to  be 
on  the  increase.  The  most  remarkable  species  of  shel^fiah  in  the  world  is  the 
Tridacna  gigas,  of  which  the  valves  sometimes  exceed*  four  feet  in  length,  and, 
with  the  animal,  is  of  the  enormous  weight  of  600  pounds :  it  adheres  to  the 
rocks  by  such  a  strong  ligament,  that  it  can  only  be  separated  with  a  hatchet 
The  cartilage  of  the  hrage,  when  cut  and  polished,  is  so  beautifully  iridescent  as 
nearly  to  rival  the  opaL 

The  various  languages  spoken  between  the  Ganges,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Uiroughout  Western  Asia,  present  numerous  and  striking 
resemblances,  and  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  common  origin.  The  Sanscrit  is 
the  language  of  the  sacred^  books  of  the  Brahminical  religion,  and  the  parent  of 
the  numerous  dialects  of  Hindoostan.  The  Bali,  which  resembles  the  Sanscrit, 
is  the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists,  in  Thibet,  Ceylon,  and  Farther  India. 
The  principal  languages  of  Hindoostan  are  the  Taroul,  Bengalee,  Hindoostanee, 
and  Geylonese.  The  language  of  the  Gypsies,  or  Zinganes,  who  wander  through- 
out Europe,  differs  little  Som  the  dialects  of  northern  India. 

The  Persian  language  excels  in  sweetness  and -melody,  and  has  been  much 
cultivated.  The  modem  Persian  has  a  mixture  of  Arabic  and  Turkish.  The 
language  of  Cabul  or  Afghanistan  is  derived  apparently  from  the  Persian  and 
Sa^rit,  and  is  commonly  called  Pooehtoo.  The  Persian  only  is  used  here  in 
composition.  The  Bocharian  is  also  derived  from  the  Persian.  The  Aremaic 
&mily  comprises  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  which  are  dead  languages;  the  Syriac, 
which  is  only  spoken  to  a  limited  extent;  the  Arabic,  and  the  Ethiopic.  The 
Arabic  has  been  spoken  and  written  through  a  long  scries  of  ages.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Koran,  or  sacred  book  of  the  Mahometans ;  and  has  thus  been  spread 
as  extensively  as  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  It  is  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity 
in  Yemen,  and  is  admired  for  its  copiousness  and  strength.  Corrupt  dialects  are 
spoken  throughout  Western  Asia,  Independent  Tartary,  and  Northern  Africa.  It 
is  taught  in  schools  in  all  Mahometan  countries.  The  Armenian  is  a  peculiar 
language,  but  evidently  allied  to  the  other  languages  of  the  European  race. 

The  languages  of  eastern  Asia,  comprising  those  of  China,  Corca,  Japan,  Thi- 
bet, and  Chin  India,  are  very  peculiar  in  their  structure,  and  have  many  resem- 
blances to  each  other,  either  it  radical  words  or  grammatical  form :  they  are 
classed  together  under  the  name  of  Monosyllabic  languages.  The  Chinese  writ- 
ten language  is  a  collection  of  hieroglyphical  characters,  one  of  which,  either 
simple  or  compound,  is  employed  to  express  every  idea;  thus,  the  characters  of 
sun  and  moon  united,  denote  splendour.  The  number  of  elementary  characters  is 
stated  to  be  214 ;  the  compound  exceed  40,000.  The  language  of  conversation 
consists  of  about  830  monosyllables.  These  are  so  varied  by  accents  as  to  form 
1300  words;  but  the  variation  is  so  slight,  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  trace  the 
character  with  the  finger  in  the  air,  in  order  to  make  a  word  intelligible. 

The  Japanese,  the  Corean,  the  Thibetan,  and  the  Anamic,  which  is  spoken  in 
Cochin  China,  Tonqum,  and  Cambodia,  contain  many  Chinese  words.  The  Avan 
or  Birman,  has  many  resemblances  to  the  Thibetan.  The  Siamese  is  the  most 
peculiar  in  its  character,  and  extends  throughout  Laos,  into  the  southern  provhices 
of  China  and  also  into  Assam.  The  Peguan,  in  the  south  of  the  Birman  empire, 
is  little  known« 

The  languages  of  northern  and  central  Asia,  are  less  cultivated  and  less  under- 
stood than  the  preceding.  The  Mongolian  and  its  dialects  are  spoken  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  extend  from  Thibet  on  the  south,  to  the 
Yenesei  on  -the  north.  The  Tungousian  is  an  original  language,  of  which  the 
Mantchoorian  of  eastern  Tartary  is  a  refined  and  written  dialect  They  are  spo- 
ken from  the  peninsula  of  Corea  to  the  northern  Ocean.  The  Tungousian  and 
Mongolian  present  numerous  striking  resemblances  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Tur- 
co-Tartarian  languages,  both  in  radical  words  and  grammatical  forms.  The  prin- 
cipal remaining  fiunilies  of  northern  Asia,  are  the  Samoyeds  and  Finns  on  the 
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west,  extending^  into  Europe ;  the  Ostiaka,  io  the  centre ;  the  Kurilians,  on  the 
coast  of  eastern  Tartary ;  and  the  Koriaka,  Kamtschatdalea,  and  Zcheiktchi,  who 
occupy  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  continent  Their  kngoages  are  imper- 
fectly known,  and  their  connexion  is  not  understood. 

In  all  estimates  relatiye  to  the  population  of  this  iir^eat  continent,  the  utmost 
uncertainty  prevails :  nothing'  like  the  enumerations  niAde  by  the  authority  of  some 
of  the  European  governments,  and  by  that  of  the  United  States,  have  ever  been 
attempted,  except  in  the  case  of  the  pretended  census  made  in  China,  the  extrava- 
gance of  which  renders  it  questionable :  that  made  of  Siberia,  in  1801,  from  the 
great  extent  and  thinly  populated  state  of  the  country,  together  with  the  unsettled 
and  roving  character  of  the  numerous  tribes  by  which  it  is  peopled,  makes  it  of 
doubtful  authority.  The  following  statement  conforms  to  the  more  moderate 
enumerations  of  the  most  approved  writers : 

Asiatic  RuBsia 5,000,000 

Turkey  in  Asia 8,000,000 

-   Syria,  including  Palestine 2,500,000 

Arabia 8JW)0,000 

Persia 8,500,000 

Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan 8,000,000 

Hindooatan...    147,540,000 

Chin  India 14,000,000 

Chinese  Empire 227,000,000 

Japan 15,000,000 

Independent  Tartary 10,000,000 

Total 453,000,000 


ASIATIC    RUSSIA. 


Asiatic  Rvssia  is  an  immense  tract  of  country,  stretching  from  Russia  in 
Europe  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  an  extent  in  length  of  about  4000  miles,  and  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  to  the  borders  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Independ- 
ent Tartary,  Persia,  and  Turkey  on  the  south,  exhibiting  an  average  breadth  of 
about  1800  miles,  and  containing  an  area  of  probably  near  6,250,000  square  miles. 
This  region  comprises  Siberia,  which  is  by  far  Ae  most  extensive  portion  of  it, 
together  with  the  territories  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga  river ;  and  north  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  also,  those  traversed  by  the  great  cluiin  of  Caucasns,  and  situated 
between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  The  population  of  the  whole  region, 
though  imperfectly  known,  may  be  assumed  at  about  5,000,000  soula 

SIBERIA. 

Siberia  contains  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia ;  a  great  portion 
of  which  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Frozen  Zone,  constituting  one  of  the 
most  forlorn  and  desolate  regions  of  the  globe.  The  face  of  the  country,  fqr  the 
most  part,  like  European  Russia,  tends  to  a  level,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion 
has  not  been  much  traversed,  and  is  therefore  but  imperfectly  Jinown.  The  bor- 
ders of  the  Arctic  Ocean  consist  chiefly  of  marshy  plains  buried  in  almost  per- 
petual ice  and  snow,  and  are  nearly  destitute  of  inhabitants.  Much  of  the  interior  of 
Siberia  is  occupied  by  those  wide  and  extensive  deserts,  called  Steppcp,  or  elevated 
plains,  wbicb  are  of  a  dull  uniformity  of  aspect;  marshy,  covered  with  long  rank 
grass  and  aquatic  shrubs,  and  filled  with  almost  numberless  saline  lakes ;  but  other 
parts  in  which  the  soil  and  climate  admit  the  growth  of  trees,  abound  in  exten- 
sive forests,  and  many  portions  of  the  southern  districts  are  comparatively  rich 
and  fertile. 

For  its  western  boundary,  Siberia  has  the  long  chain  of  the  Urals,  which  rise 
to  the  height  of  not  more  than  from  8000  to  40(K^  feet :  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  southern  border  commences  the  vast  Altaian  range,  which  under  the  varioos 
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names  of  Urgaot  Dftba,  Great  Altu,  Little  Altai,  Yablanoy,  and  StannoToy  Moun- 
tains, extend  eastward  to  Kamtschatka.  The  rivers  of  this  region,  in  regard  to 
lenpfth  of  coorse  and  volume  of  water,  rival  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
have  mostly  a  northern  direction,  flowing  into  the  Frozen  Ocean ;  the  shores  of 
which  are  barred  by  almost  perpetual  ice.  The  greatest  of  these  are  the  Obe, 
the  Yenisei,  and  the  Lena ;  the  secondary  rivers  are  chiefly  the  tributaries  of  the 
large  ones;  besides  these,  are  the  Olensk,  the  Yana,  the  Indighirca,  and  tbe 
KoTima.  Siberia  contains  one  large  lake,  the  Baikal,  300  miles  in  length  by  50 
in  breadth ;  its  waters  are  fresh,  and  abound  with  sturgeon  and  other  fish ;  also 
with  seals,  the  presence  of  which  seems  very  remarkable,  considering  the  dis- 
tance from  the  sea.  The  chief  of  the  other  lakes,  are  the  Tchany  and  Soumy, 
the  Piacinskoie,  and  the  Taimonrskoie. 

No  part  of  this  extensive  country  belonged  to  Russia,  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  15lh  century,  nor  was  it  completely  subdued  and  attached  to  it,  till  it  was 
conquered  by  Peter  theTjreat  and  Catherine  II.,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth. 
The  inhabitants  were  formerly  almost  wholly  wanderers,  but  a  large  portion  now 
reside  in  towns,  villages,  and  settled  habitations. 

Siberia  is  divided  into  the  two  great  governments  of  Tobolsk  or  Western,  and 
that  of  Irkoutsk  or  Eastern  Siberia :  these  are  subdivided ;  the  former  into  the 
provinces  of  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  and  Kolhyvan;  and  the  latter  into  those  of  Irkoutsk, 
Yakoutsk,  Nertchinsk,  Ochotsk,  and  Kamtschatka.  The  population  of  this  great 
region  is  extremely  thin  and  widely  scattered,  not  averaging  more  than  one  to 
every  five  miles:  the  enumeration  of  1801,  give  for  the  whole  number  of  inhabit- 
ants 1,038,956,  which,  if  the  area  is  reckoned  at  5,000,000  square  miles,  will  be 
about  the  result  stated. 

Siberia  serves  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  delinquents,  and  many  prisoners  of 
state  have  been  sent  here ;  oftentimes  men  of  rank  and  intelligence,  who  have 
greatly  contributed  to  civilize  and  improve  those  parts  of  ,the  country  to  which 
they  have  been  banished.  The  two  great  capitals,  Tobolsk  and  Irkoutsk,  have 
acquired,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  polish  of  European  society.  Hospitality, 
the  virtue  of  rude  and  recluse  regions,  is  said  to  be  most  liberally  exercised 
throughout  Siberia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  vice  of  drunkenness  seems  to 
be  copied  with  most  ample  addition. 

In  no  country  are  there  found  so  many  difierent  races  of  people  as  in  the*  Rus- 
sian empire.  The  chief  of  the  various  native  tribes  of  Siberia,  are  the  Samoyeds, 
Tungouses,  Ostiaks,  Tartars,  Buraits,  Yakoules,  Koriaks,  Tchuktchi,  &c.  On  the 
extreme  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  wander  the  Samoyeds,  who  have  been  called 
the  last  of  men.  They  are  a  meagre  and  stunted  race,  in  their  habits  filthy  in  the 
extreme,  and  sunk  in  gross  supisrstition  and  idolatry.  The  Laplander  in  Europe, 
and  the  Esquimaux  in  North  America,  are  very  similar  in  appearance,  and  are 
probably  the  salbe  people.  The  Tungouses  are  found  chiefly  on  the  Yenisei  and 
Lena,  and  their  tributaries :  they  possess  herds  of  reindeer ;  but  nearly  their  sole 
employments  are  hunting  and  fishing  along  the  great  Siberian  rivera  They  are 
described  by  those  who  have  had  intercourse  with  them,  as  frank,  honest,  and 
brave ;  and  thev  are  mostly  votaries  of  the  Shaman  creed.  The  Ostiaks  are  found 
on  the  Obe  ana  its  tributaries :  they  are  like  the  Samoyeds  of  diminutive  size, 
with  hair  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  tint,  and  features  destitute  of  beauty.  They 
live  mostly  by  fishing,  and  occasionally  by  the  chase ;  and  are  said  to  be  distin- 
guished by  great  simplicity  of  manners,  goodness  of  heart,  and  open  hospitality. 
The  Tartars  people  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia,  from  the  Urals  to  the  Upper 
Obe ;  these  are  attached  to  the  general  habits  of  their  countrymen,  a  wandering 
life  occupied  almost  exclusively  in  the  rearing  of  cattle,  particularly  horses, 
making  horse  flesh  and  fermented  mares'  milk  their  favourite  luxuries.  The 
Buraits,  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Baikal,  are  a  Tartar  tribe,  and 
similar  in  their  habits  and  modes  of  life  to  the  rest  of  that  race.  The  Yakoutes 
occupy  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  and  in  their  habits  and  pursuits,  much  resemble 
the  Tungouses,  though  they  are  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  less  daring  and 
active.  Far  to  the  north,  in  particular,  they  dwindle  into  a  poor  land  stunted 
race.    In  the  extreme  north-east  part  of  Siberia  reside  the  Tchuktchi,  a  people 
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who  have  prewnred  entire  the  independeooe  so  long  kat  by  all  the  other  tribes 
of  theee  regione.  They  meet  the  Rimians,  however,  fiir  parpoees  of  tnde  at  the 
fair  of  Ostrooooi*  of  whom  they  are  extremely  jealouai  faaviiig  been  fcnneriy 
much  imposed  on  in  trading,  bot  are  now  rendered  by  experience  more  wary  and 
caatioofl.  They  exchange  tobacco,  hardware,  cutlery,  «e.  for  eea^hone  teeth, 
and  the  skins  and  Airs  of  the  varioos  sea  and  land  animals,  of  their  own  and  the 
opposite  coasts  of  America.  Thpy  are  described  as  a  stoot,  roogh,  honest,  bold, 
and  fearless  race. 

Agricnltore  in  Siberia  is  extremely  limited ;  a  Tery  great  portion  of  the  soil 
bein^  entirely  unfitted  by  nature  for  this  important  parsoit  The  finest  Arming 
district  extends  from  the  Irtysh  to  the  Angars,  along  the  base  of  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains :  here  good  crops  of  oats,  rye,  and  barley  are  produced ;  culture  is,  however, 
ltniited»not  only  by  the  indolence  of  the  people,  and  the  want  of  a  distant  market, 
but  by  the  almost  exclusive  taste  of  the  Tartar  inhabitants  fbr  pastorage  and  the 
rearing  of  horses. 

The  most  important  natural  productions  of  Siberia  are  drawn  from  its  minesL 
Those  of  the  Urals  are  of  gold,  platina,  copper,  and  iron ;  of  which  the  supply  of 
the  two  bst  is  very  great  The  mines  of  the  Altai  are  in  the  provinces  of  Kol- 
hy  van  and  Nertchinsk :  they  are  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper :  these  mines  are 
worked  on  behalf  of  the  government  with  slaves,  who  consist  mostly  of  banished 
convicts;  a  great  variety  of  minerals  are  also  found.  Among  the  Urals  are  met 
with  diamonds,  emeralds,  topaxes,  and  rock  salt,  of  which  the  latter  is  worked  to 
a  great  extent ;  and  the  Altai  mountains  produce  the  topaz,  the  beryl,  the  onyx, 
lapis  lazuli,  and  red  garnets.  Talc  also  occurs  on  the  banks  of  the  Vitim,  which 
supplies  the  place  of  window-glass  all  over  Asiatic  and  part  of  European  Russia. 
It  is  in  many  cases  nearly  as  transparent  as  that  article,  without  being  liable  to 
break.  It  is  divided  into  thin  lamine,  which,  like  pieces  of  glass,  are  valuable  in 
proportion  to  their  size. 

The  commerce  of  Siberia  is  confined  mostly  to  two  branches ;  one  formed  by 
the  exportation  of  metals,  minerals,  and  fiin;  and  the  other,  a  transit  trade,  con- 
sisting in  an  overland  intercourse,  carried  on  from  Europe  across  Siberia  with  the 
Chinese  Empire,  and  also  with  the  regions  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  trade  between  Russia  and  China  is. transacted  at  the  frontier  and  adjoining 
parts  of  Kiachta,  on  the  one  side,  and  Maimatchin  on  the  other.  The  value  of 
articles  exchanged  on  both  sides,  is  supposed  to  amount  annually  to  about 
$2,000,000. 

Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  all  Siberia,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tobol  and 
the  Irtysh:  it  consists  of  two  towns,  the  upper  i|nd  the  lower,  which*  are  oon- 
stnicted  wholly  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  public  buildingSL  It  is  an 
agreeable  place  of  residence,  the  society  being  formed  on  the  European  model. 
The  inhabitants  are  social,  and  living  is  extremely  cheap.  The  business  transacted 
at  this  place  is  great,  as  all  the  trade  of  Siberia  passes  through  it  Population 
about  15,000.  Omsk  on  the  Irtysh,  Barnaule  on  the  Obe,  and  Tomsk  on  the  Tom, 
are  all  considerable  towns,  containing  respectively  7500,  8000,  and  10,000  inha- 
bitants. Irkoutsk,  on  the  Angara  River,  is  the  bandaomest  place  in  Siberia,  and 
is  the  capital  of  the  eastern  division  of  that  country.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of 
wood,  but  the  streets  are  broad  and  spacious.  Some  of  the  public  buildings  are 
very  fine,  and  there  are  twelve  handsome  churches.  The  inhabitants  are  about 
15,000  in  number,  and  consist  chiefly  of  merchants  connected  with  houses  in 
St  Petenburg,  and  of  the  civil  and  military  officera  of  government  The  shops 
of  Irkoutsk  are  filled  with  nankeens,  porcelain,  lacquered  ware,  and  other  articles 
of  Chinese  dress  and  furniture ;  and  it  has  almost  the  aspect  of  a  Chinese  city. 

Upwards  of  1000  miles  to  the  north-east  is  Yakoutsk,  on  the  Lena  River,  in  a 
bleak  and  wintry  region,  where  the  ^ound  is  still  frozen  in  June,  and  the  river  is 
passable  on  sleds  in  September:  its  importance  is  derived  from  its  trade  in  fbra 
with  the  surrounding  district  Population,  4000.  Ochotsk,  the  emporium  of  the 
north-eastern  districts  of  Asia,  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  the  same  name,  and 
more  than  ^XX)  miles  east  Of  St  Peter^rg,  is  a  neat  and  thriving  town  of  1500 
inhabitants:   nearly  half  of  these  are  in  the  employ  of  government    Ochotsk 
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oollecta  all  the  ftm  uid  Bkina  of  Kamtsehatka  and  North«west  America.    Most 
of  the  other  places  in  Siberia  are  mere  vilkgfee  or  trading  poeta 

Near  the  months  of  the  Lena  and  Yana  Rivers  the  Arctic  Ocean  presents  a 
number  of  isles,  of  which  some  are  large:  the  chief  appear  to  be  Kotelnoi,  Fuief' 
skoy,  and  New  Siberia.  They  have  been  carefully  examined  by  the  hunter 
Liackof^  and  latterly  by  Lieut  Anjou,  in  1821  and  1825.  The  aspect  of  these  shores 
is,  as  roi^ht  be  expected,  dreary  and  desolate ;  but  they  present  one  indication 
that  is  truly  extraordinarr,  and  gives  much  room  f5r  thougnt  to  those  who  specu* 
late  on  the  changes  and  destiny  of  the  earth.  There  are  found  numerous  bones 
and  other  remains  of  the  elephant,  an  animal  now  altogether  foreign  to  this  part 
of  the  globe,  or  to  any  which  is  not  separated  from  it  by  nearly,  a  fourth  of  its  cir- 
cuit Remains  of  that  huge  animal,  of  an  extinct  race,  the  mammoth,  are  also 
found  at  this  extremity  of  Siberia. 

A  large  and  long  peninsula,  of  peculiar  character,  called  Kamtschatka,  extends 
into  the  ocean  which  waters  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  This  territory  is 
about  600  miles  in  length,  by  900  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Its  position  on  the 
globe  ought  to  give  to  &e  greater  part  of  it  a  climate  like  that  of  Britain ;  but 
the  winds  blowing  from  the  plains  of  Siberia,  and  from  the  vast  polar  seas  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  indace  an  Arctic  climate,  and  allow  scarcely  three  months 
of  summer.  This  cold  is  increased  by  the  chain  of  mountains  which  traverses 
nearly  its  whole  length,  some  of  whose  peaks  rise  to  an  extraordinary  height 

The  Kamtschatdales  form  a  peculiar  race,  with  flat  features,  small  eyes,  thin 
lips,  and  scarcely  any  beard.  Their  stature  is  diminutive,  with  large  head  and 
short  legs.  Since  the  Russian  sway  put  an  end  to  the  wan  which  they  were  wont 
to  wage  with  considerable  fury,  they  have  passed  into  a  peaceable,  honest,  lazy, 
drunken,  servile  race,  careless  of  the  future,  and  addicted  to  coaree  sensuality. 
They  have  houses  both  for  winter  and  summer.  In  their  domestic  habits,  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  dogs  harnessed  to  the  sledges,  and  employed 
to  drew  them.  At  their  high  festivals,  these  people  give  themselves  up  to  an 
almost  frantic  mirth,  which  astonishes  those  wno  have  viewed  the  sluggishness 
of  their  ordinary  deportment  Their  favourite  dance  is  one  in  which  all  the  actions 
and  motions  of  the  bear  are  represented  to  the  life ;  and  the  violent  and  uncouth 
attitudes  assumed  for  this  purpose  excite  in  the  spectatora  rapturous  admiration. 

Although  the  Kamtschatdales,  by  connexion  with  Russia,  have  gained  an  ex- 
emption from  war,  they  have  suffered  deeply  from  the  introduction  of  ardent  spi- 
rits, and  of  various  contagious  diseases.  Their  numbera  have  thus  been  diminished, 
and  do  not  at  present  exceed  4600,  of  whom  little  more  than  half  are  natives;  the 
rest,  Russians  and  Koriaks.  Bolcheretskoi  and  jKarotschatka  are  small  villages, 
which  pass  for  towns ;  but  the  only  place  of  any  real  importance  is  PetropeuTov- 
skoi,  or  the  harbour  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  a  thriving  little  port,  by  which 
the  merchants  of  Ochotsk  carrv  on  almost  all  the  trade  of  Kamtschatka. 

An  Archipelago  of  small  islands,  called  the  Kuriles,  stretch  from  the  southern 
point  dT  Kamtschatka  to  Jesso,  %  line  of  nearly  800  miles.  Twenty-two  are 
known,  of  which  nineteen  are  subject  to  Russia.  Some  are  uninhabited,  from 
the  want  of  water ;  othera  rival  Kamtschatka  in  the  abundance  of  game  and  fish. 
The  inhabitants  are  peaceable  and  well-disposed  ;  they  live  nearly  as  the  Kamt- 
schatdales, but  in  a  neater  and  more  civilized  manner ;  and  some  of  the  southern 
islands  have  imbibed  a  tincture  of  Japanese  habits.  Their  subjection  to  Russia 
consists  almost  wholly  in  paying  a  tribute  of  fura  and  sea-calvesi 

ASTRACHAN,  &c. 

Hatimo  briefly  described  Siberia,  it  now  remains,  in  order  to  complete  the  view 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  to  mention  that  part  of  it  extending  from  the  former  region  far 
to  the  south-west,  and  comprising  the  countries  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  Ural 
River  and  the  Caspian  Sea ;  on  Uie  north  and  west  by  the  Volga  and  Don  Rivera 
and  the  Black  Sea ;  and  on  the  soutli  by  the  monarchies  of  Peraia  and  Turkey ; 
the  whole  comprising  an  irregular  territory  of  not  less  than  1400  miles  in  len^h, 
and  varying  in  breadth  from  900  to  760  milea  The  southern  part  of  this  region, 
extending  south  of  the  Rivera  Kuban  and  Terek,  and  treveAed  by  the  moontainoos 
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ridges  of  the  great  Caucaaian  cbaio,  eidiibita  an  entirely  diatinet  charaeter  from 
the  northern  portion,  and  will  in  consequence  be  termed  Caucaoian  Roasia.  The 
conntries  north  of  the  Kuban  and  Terek  Rivers,  and  extending  to  the  sonth-west 
comer  of  Siberia,  comprises  the  entire  Asiatic  governments  *of  O11&,  Orenburg, 
Afltrachan,  and  Caucasus ;  also,  portions  of  Kazan,  Simbirsk,  and  Saratov,  together 
with  part  of  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

In  this  territory  the  most  prominent  object  is  the  Caspian.  It  is  the  largeat 
inland  sea  in  the  world,  reaching,  in  its  greatest  dimension  from  north  to  sooth, 
about  600  miles,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  100  to  900.  This  mighty  inland 
expanse  is  supplied  on  the  north  by  the  Volga,  which,  after  traversing,  in  a  course 
of  2000  miles,  the  whole  of  European  and  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  pours  in  the 
united  waters  of  those  vast  regions  On  the  west  it  receives  ample  streams  from 
the  mighty  peaks  of  Caucasus  and  Ararat;  the  Kooma,  the  Terek,  the  Araxea,  the 
Kizil  Ozen,  and  some  others.  On  the  east  the  Attruck  enters  the  Caspian ;  but 
by  &r  the  greater  portion  of  this  border  consists  of  arid  and  dreary  deserts,  from 
which  the  Caspian  Sea  does  not  derive  any  accession  to  its  magnitude. 

Th6  waters  of  the  Caspian,  unless  at  the  immediate  influx  of  the  ^reat  rivers, 
are  as  salt  as  those  of  the  sea,  with  the  admixture  of  a  bitter  taste,  arising  from  a 
portion  of  Glauber  salt,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
naphtha  which  is  found  on  its  shores  in  considerable  quantity.  The  navigation  is 
dangerous,  particularly  in  the  northern  part,  on  account  of  the  heavy  and  sadden 
gales  which  descend  m>m  the  high  clifb  of  the  western  shore,  and  of  the  rocks 
and  shallows  with  which  this  quarter  abounda  There  are  no  good  harbours  from 
Astrachan  to  Derbent  Of  the  shores  of  this  great  sea,  the  southern  belongs  to 
Persia,  the  eastern  to  Independent  Tartary  and  to  the  country  of  the  Turcomans. 
The  western  and  northern  are  subject  to  Russia,  the  region  we  are  now  to  delineate. 

The  immediate  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  composed  of  the  deltu  of  the  rivers 
Volga  and  Ural,  and  forming  the  province  of  Astrachan,  are  flat  and  marshy,  fa- 
ther north,  the  provinces  of  Oufa  and  Orenburg  rise  insensibly  into  a  mountainoos 
elevation,  till  they  terminate  in  the  declivity  of  that  great  chain  which  separates 
Europe  from  Asia.  Here  these  regions  participate  in  the  rich  metalliferous  cha- 
racter which  distinguishes  the  Siberian  districts  on  the  Asiatic  side. 

The  country  is  capable  of  every  kind  of  culture,  but  is  chiefly  covered  with 
rich  pastures.  Its  eastern  frontier  is  formed  by  the  Ural  Mountaina  From  these 
flows  to  the  Caspian  a  river  called  also  the  Ural,  and  which  separates  Russia  from 
the  Kirguis  and  Kalmucks :  on  this  stream  is  situated  Orenburg,  a  well-built  town 
of  18,000  inhabitants;  to  its  market  the  Tartars  In'ing  annually  10,000  horses,  and 
from  40,000  to  60,000  sheep.  Hence  also  numerous  caravans  depart  for  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  Khokan,  &c. 

At  the  head  of  the  Caspian  Siea,  Astrachan  and  its  district  constitutes  a  govern- 
ment of  which  the  city  forms  the  capital.  The  water  communications  of  this 
(dace,  by  the  Volga  on  one  side  and  the  Caspian  on  the  other,  are  very  extensive, 
and  enable  it  to  carr^  on  a  considerable  commerce.  Astrachan  obtains  raw  silk 
from  Persia ;  turquoises  from  Khorasan ;  rubies  and  other  gems  from  the  head  of 
the  OxuSb  Its  chief  wealth,  however,  is  derived  from  the  vast  fishery  which  it 
carries  on.  The  quantity  of  fish  obtained,  is  not  only  sufficient  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, but  is  largely  exported ;  and  the  roes  of  sturgeon,  prepared  in  that  pecu- 
liar form  called  caviare,  form  an  article  of  trade  for  which  it  is  famed.  A  good 
deal  of  salt  is  obtained  from  marshy  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood :  and  some  &brics 
of  leather  and  silk  are  carried  on.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  is  for 
the  most  part  poorly  built  of  wood.  Some  handsome  edifices  of  stone,  however, 
have  lately  been  erected,  particularly  two  commercial  halls.  The  population, 
amounting  to  31,000,  forms  a  various  mixture  of  the  people  of  Europe  and  Asia : 
Russians,  Greeks,  English,  French,  Persians;  even  the  Hindoos  have  a  small  qnar- 
tcr  appropriated  to  them.  Most  of  the  Persian  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Arme- 
nians. 

The  government  of  Astrachan,  together  with  that  of  Caucasus  to  the  sooth-west, 
consists  of  a  boundless  extent  of  flat  steppe,  in  many  places  almost  desert,  but  in 
others  capable  of  supporting  a  considerable  pastoral  population.     The  occopanls 
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are  decidedly  Turltr.  The  eastera  tribes  are  Kalmucksi  and  the  western  chiefly 
Nogais,  mixed  to  some  extent  with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  The  Tartar  habits 
and  character  unlTerBally  prevail,  though  the  peoj^e  are  leduced  by  subjecticm  to 
a  somewhat  more  orderly  and  industrious  way  of  life  than  they  would  spontane- 
ously adopt 

CAUCASIAN  RUSSIA. 

Cauoasian  Rumia  is  that  part  of  the  continent  situated  between  the  Caspian 
and  Black  Seas,  and  extending  from  the  Kuban  and  Terek  Rivers  southward  to 
the  Araxes,  which  forms  most  part  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  empires  of 
Russia  and  Persia.  It  forms  an  irregular  territory,  stretching  from  north-west  to 
south-east  alxmt  750,  and  from  north-east  to  south-west  260  miles,  comprising  the 
countries  known  by  the  names  of  Circassia,  Daghestan,  Georgia,  Mingrelia  and 
Imeritta,  Abasia,  &^  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  region  is  the  great  moun- 
tain  chain  of  Caucasus,  which,  in  height,  in  ruggedness,  ai^  in  variety  of  aspect, 
though  not  unrivalled,  is  surpassed  but  by  few  in  Asis,  and  even  in  the  whole 
world.  Its  greatest  elevation.  Mount  Elburz,  attains  the  height  of  16,600  feet, 
which  is  somewhat  higher  thiui  Mount  Blanc.  The  tribes  inhabiting  this  tract 
have  always  been  regarded  as  dwelling  on  the  outer  border  of  the  civilized  world. 
They  attracted,  indeed,  the  notice  of  nations  with  whom  they  were  in  somewhat 
close  vicinity,  but  their  annals  have  never  assumed  a  regular  or  connected  form. 

In  modem  times,  Georgia,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Caucasian  kingdoms,  has 
been  distinguished  by  its  contests  for  independence  with  the  Persian  empire,  and 
subsequently  as  the  main  theatre  of  contest  between  that  empire  and  the  rising 
power  of  the  czar.  Russia,  after  a  pretty  long  struggle,  has  secured  the  whole 
western  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  all  the  level  tracts  between  it  uA  the  Black 
Sea.  Even  the  rude  mountain  tribes  are  obliged  to  own  a  certain  homage ;  bnt 
this^  as  well  as  the  accompanying  tribute,  is  scanty,  and  fully  compensated  by  the 
frequent  plundering  excursions,  against  which  the  Russians  with  difficulty  guard 
by  cordons  of  troops  drawn  along  their  border.  Georgia,  and  still  more  Circassia, 
has  been  distinguished  for  the  athletic  strength  of  its  men,  and  the  fine  forms  of 
its  females;  in  consequence  of  which  qualities,  they  have  been  in  great  request  as 
domestic  slaves  over  all  the  Turkish  empire.  In  f^ypt,  particularly,  the  offitpring 
of  those  slaves,  kept  up  by  continual  accessions,  long  maintained,  under  the  appel- 
lation ofMamelukes,  a  sway  superior  or  paramount  to  that  of  its  Turkish  masters. 

Turkey  formerly  pdssessed  some  ports  and  districts  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  which  enabled  her  to  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic,  especially  in  slaves,  and 
also  to  foment  insurrection  among  the  rude  mountain  tribes.  As,  however,  she 
has  been  obliged  by  treatv  to  cede  to  Russia  the  ports  of  Anapa  and  Poty,  with 
the  districts  of  Guriel  and  Akalzike,  she  may  be  considered  as  having  entirely  lost 
her  hold  of  the  Caucasian  territory. 

In  genera],  all  the  Caucasian  tribes  profess  the  dogmas  of  the  Mahometan  faith, 
though  in  a  somewhat  loose  manner,  free  from  the  tame  and  mechanical  routine 
which  that  religion  prescribes.  Scarcely  anv  of  them  possess  among  themselves, 
or  have  imbibed  from  the  Russians,  tlie  smallest  tincture  of  literature.  They  are 
almost  universally  addicted  to  habits  of  plunder, — that  national  plunder,  on  a  great 
scale,  which  is  considered  rather  a  boast  than  a  disgrace,  and  which  is  generally 
familiar  to  rude  tribes  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  more  opulent  nations. 

This  region  presents  a  varied  and  interesting  vegetation,  but  only  a  scanty  por- 
tion of  those  products  which  are  subservient  to  the  uses  of  life.  Even  the  lower 
valleys  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia,  thouffh  extremely  fertile,  are  little  improved. 
The  inhabitants,  ill  disposed  to  industrious  culture,  are  moreover  liable  to  the 
almost  continual  ravage  of  war  and  predatory  incursion.  Their  supply  of  arms 
and  of  foreign  luxuries  is  chiefly  derived  either  from  plunder,  or  from  the  sale  of 
their  people  as  slaves :  the  latter  traffic  is  opposed  by  Russia,  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  hostility  existing  between  the  Caucasian  tribes  and  that  go- 
vernment. Wine  of  middling  quality ;  a  little  silk ;  some  skins  and  furs,  and 
fine  honey,  nearly  complete  the  list  of  their  commodities  which  are  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade. 
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Soath  of  the  Terek  and  Kuban  rise  up  the  mig^hty  pracipioee  of  CaocaMu.  Ita 
highest  nnffea  are  clad  in  perpetaal  snow ;  beneath  is  the  Uack  r^on  of  rocks 
and  precipices ;  while  the  lower  declivities  contain  a  number  of  well-watered  val- 
leys, forming  fine  pa8tor84  districts ;  and,  though  not  capable  of  high  coltnre, 
yielding  plentiftiUy  the  inferior  products,  maize  and  millet  In  these  moantaiD 
valleys  dwell  the  Circassians.  This  race  have  been  peculiarly  celebrated  for  their 
physical  qualities.  The  men,  though  spare,  are  tall,  handsome,  and  athletic.  Bat 
it  IS  the  fine  form  and  delicate  complexion  of  the  female  Circassians,  which  form 
80  wide  a  theme  of  Eastern  panegyric. 

The  distinctions  of  rank  and  birth  are  observed  in  Circaasia  with  all  the  Btrict- 
ness  of  Highland  pride.  Under  the  prince  or  sovereign,  are  the  uzdens  or  nobtesi, 
who  attend  him  m  war  or  foray,  but  exercise  a  sway  almost  absolute  over  their 
own  immediate  vaasals.  They  are  of  two  kinds ;  bondsmen,  who  cultivate  the 
glebe,  and  armed  retainers,  who  attend  him  to  the  field ;  which  last  have  often 
been  raised,  on  this  condition,  from  the  inferior  rank. 

The  noble  Circassians  lead  that  sort  of  life  which  is  usual  with  independent 
chiefs  on  their  own  estates,  and  surrounded  by  their  vassals ;  a  round  of  war  and 
feasting,  of  hunting  and  jollity. 

Kabardia,  though  sometimes  described  as  a  distinct  territory,  is,  more  properly 
speaking,  a  district  of  Circassia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  form  the  principal  tribe, 
and  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  civilization. 

The  Russian  territories  everywhere  border  upon,  and  inclose,  Circaasia ;  yet 
the  valour  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  rapid  movements  of  the  light  cavalry  of 
which  its  bands  are  composed,  have  set  at  defiance  every  efiort  to  reduce  it  to  a 
state  of  r^^lar  subjection.  The  Russians,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  aUe,  and 
that  somewhat  imperfectly,  to  protect  their  own  confines  from  inroad  by  a  chain 
of  strong  fortresses.  These  are  chiefly  erected  along  the  Terek  and  Kuban,  two 
considerable  streams,  which,  rising  among  the  loftiest  heights  of  Caucasus,  flow 
for  about  400  miles,  first  north,  then  the  former  east  till  it  foils  by  numerous 
mouths  into  the  Caspian,  the  latter  west  into  the  Black  Sea.  Mozdok,  on  the 
Terek,  is  the  centre  of  this  line  of  defence ;  a  town  of  3000  people,  with  a  strong 
garrison.  Georgievsk,  on  the  Kooma,  is  a  fortress  of  smaller  magnitude.  Near 
the  sources  of  the  Terek  is  Vladi-Kaukas,  a  fortress  built  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing open  the  intercourse  with  Georgia,  &c.  In  this  vicinity  is  the  Sco^  colony 
of  Karass,  which  is  in  a  flourishing  state;  though  the  missionary  station  estab- 
lished there  has  not  answered  expectation. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Terek,  through  a  fertile  countir,  presents  some  in- 
teresting objects.  Its  commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Kislar,  or  K^liar,  a  town 
described  as  containing  2000  houses,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  6000 
are  Armenians.  This  race,  sober  and  industrious,  founded  the  city  in  1796,  and 
carry  on  all  its  trade,  by  which  they  place  themselves  in  easy  and  even  opulent 
circumstances. 

On  the  extreme  heights  of  Caucasus,  amidst  a  region  of  barren  rocks  and 
eternal  snows,  are  found  the  Ossetes  and  Lesghis,  formSable  and  determined  rob- 
bers, who  are  the  scourge  and  terror  of  all  the  surrounding  countries.  Their 
habitations,  perched  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  clifli,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
steepest  precipices,  have  a  most  foarfol  appearance.  There  are  various  little  tribes, 
and  septs  of  greater  ones,  scattered  through  all  the  comers  of  this  mountainous 
region.     Some  of  these  are  the  Kistes,  Jugouches,  the  Tusches,  KaraJiulaks,  &c. 

To  the  south,  stretching  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian,  lies  the  moun- 
tainous province  of  Daghestan.  Its  fertile  soil  is  but  imperfectly  cultivated*  and 
its  long  coast  presents  but  few  harbours.  Tarki  is  fovourablv  situated  on  the  sea, 
but  the  principal  place  is  Derbent,  an  old  town,  long  the  bulwark  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  still  exhibiting  imposing  military  work&  It  is  now  much  sunk, 
having  only  a  population  of  about  4000  families. 

On  the  opposite,  or  southern  declivity  of  the  Caucasus,  extends  the  fomoos  and 
once  powerful  kingdom  of  Georgia.  The  world,  perhaps,  does  not  contain  a  re- 
gion more  profusely  gifted  tx>th  with  richness  and  beauty.  On  its  successive 
mountain  stages  are  raised  all  the  varieties  of  fruit  and  grain,  both  of  the  tempo- 
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Tate  and  tic^eal  climates.  The  woods  aboond  with  game ;  and  the  mountains 
contain  in  their  bosom  mines  of  considenble  value. 

The  human  race  flourishes  in  an  equal  degree :  the  men  are  distinguished  for 
▼igour ;  and  the  females,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  darker  complexion,  are  as 
filmed  fat  beauty  as  those  of  Circassia.  All  these  bounties  of  nature,  however, 
have  been  rendered  unavailing  by  the  oppressions  of  a  feudal  ^fovemment,  and  by 
the  continual  wars  between  the  Russians  and  Persians  which  have  desolated 
Georgia  for  more  than  a  century.  Through  the  pressure  of  these  evils,  the  popu- 
lation of  this  fine  region  is  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  a  number  not  exceeding 
320,000  souls.  The  greater  number  are  not  Mahometans,  but  Greek  Christians, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  Armenians,  who  have  in  their  hands  all  the  traffic  of 
the  country.  The  Russians  draw  fh>m  it  a  revenue  of  800,000  rubles,  not  nearly 
sufficient  to  defray  its  expenses.  The  waters  of  Georgia  are  chiefly  collected  by 
the  Kur  or  Cyrus,  which  flows  first  northward,  along  Sie  foot  of  a  chain  of  lofty 
mountains ;  but  afterwards  turns  to  the  east  and  south,  passes  by  Teflis,  and  falls 
into  the  Caspian  on  the  borders  of  Ghilan.  It  has  previously  received  the  Araxes, 
from  Ararat. 

The  only  city  of  Georgia,  of  any  importance,  or  worthy  of  the  name,  is  Teflis, 
the  capital  It  is  boldly  situated  on  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Kur,  which 
flows  here  through  a  deep  and  gloomy  deflle  covered  with  immense  forests.  The 
Russians  make  Teflis  their  head-quarters,  and  keep  there  a  large  military  force, 
which  is  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants.  This  is  considered  a  serious  grievance, 
being  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  habits  of  oriental  seclusion,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  the  female  sex,  whose  virtue,  made  hitherto  to  depend  chiefly  on  the 
jealous  guard  kept  over  it,  is  said  to  have  sufiered  materially  from  this  intrusion. 
The  population  of  Teflis,  in  consequence  of  the  evils  under  which  it  has  sufiered, 
has  declined,^n  Uie  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  from  22,000  to  15,000. 

Sbirvan,  Nakshivan,  and  Erivan,  are  districts  now  merged  in  Georgia,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Persia,  from  whom  the  two  last  were  wrested  during  the  late 
contest  They  are,  however,  much  dilapidated  by  the  offecta  of  almost  constant 
wai^re.  Erivan  is  a  strong  fortress,  not  &r  from  the  lake  of  that  name,  now 
greaUy  impaired.  Nakshivan  was  an  ancient  and  magnificent  city,  but  is  at  pre- 
sent in  ruins.  Shirvan  has  a  fertile  soil,  which  produces  rice,  wheat,  and  barley.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  of  this  district*  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  the  town  of  &Jcau, 
or  Baku.  Near  this  place  is  the  fire  worshipped  by  the  Guebres,  or  fire-worship- 
pers, who  affirm  that  it  has  been  burning  ever  since  the  flood,  and  will  continue  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  inflammable  nature  of  the 
soil  in  certain  spots,  which,  if  dug  into  for  a  few  inches,  and  a  live  coal  applied, 
will  take  fire  and  continue  to  bum. 

Proceeding  westward  from  Georgia  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  we  find 
Mingrelia  and  Imiretta.  The  interior  tracts  are  mountainous  and  rugged ;  but 
Caucasus  here  slopes  downward,  and  allows  to  intervene  between  it  aiM  the  sea 
a  larffe  plain,  moist,  fertile,  but  unwholesome.  Rivers  descending  from  the  heights 
inundate  this  watery  region.  Communicating  by  the  Black  Sea  with  Asia  Minor 
and  Constantinople,  it  furnishes  them  with  silk  and  honey;  and  formerly  supplied 
them  with  slaves ;  the  obtaining  of  which,  by  parcbase,  seizure,  and  every  sort  of 
nefarious  process,  formed  the  principal  occupation  of  the  chiefs  of  Mingrelia.  It 
is  calculated  that  Turkey  received  annually  from  thence  about  19,000  or  these  un- 
fortunate beings;  but  their  barbarous  traffic' is  now  interdicted  by  Russia.  Poty, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rione,  or  Phasis,  is  the  chief  port  of  this  region.  It  contains 
about  1000  inhabitants. 

Redoutkale,  Kopi,  and  Anaklia,  partake  also  of  the  trade  of  the  country.  Pro- 
ceeding northward  along  the  Black  Sea,  afVer  an  almost  impassable  range  in- 
habited by  a  wild  race  called  the  Suanes,  appears  an  extended  and  wooded  i^gjoi>» 
the  country  of  Abasia.  The  people  are  a  rough  vaiiety  of  the  Circassians.  They 
rssemble,  without  eoualling,  that  race  in  their  handsome  persons  and  dignified 
manners.  Secured  from  foreign  invasion  by  the  poverty  of  their  country,  and  by 
its  immense  and  entangled  forests,  they  are  wasted  by  intestine  contests ;  and  to 
the  various  forms  of  plunder,  their  situation  has  tempted  them  to  annex  that  of 
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!  piracy.  It  hu  alBo,  htfWever,  enabled  their  country  to  become  the  theetre  of  aonie 
commerce  in  the  usual  Caucasian  commoditiea,  that  of  slaves  not  excepted.  Of 
this  trade,  Phuiagoria,  or  Taman,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban,  forms  a  sort  of 
entrep6t  Anapa,  farther  to  the  south,  a  considerable  port,  with  a  good  harbour, 
was  m  possession  of  the  Turks  till  the  last  treaty,  when  it  was  transferred  to 
Russia.  The  other  ports  along  the  coast  ase  Soochokale,  Ghelintchik,  Maxnach, 
Soukonm-kale,  and  I^gaour. 


TURKEY. 

AsfiATic  ToiKBT  extends  over  some  of  the  fairest  and  finest  regions  of  Asia : 
no  countries  in  the  world  are  more  &Toored  by  nature,  or  more  marked  by  grand 
historical  features ;  and  it  consists  not  so  much  of  any  one  single  country,  as  of 
several  detached  and  dissimilar  states,  which  the  sword,  wielded  by  fanaticism,  has 
combined  into  one  vast  heterogeneous  mass.  This  extensive  region  is  bounded 
on  the  west  hy  the  Archipelago  and  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  north  of  the 
Black  Sea ;  east,  by  Asiatic  Russia  and  Pereta ;  and  south,  by  Arabia,  Syria,  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  region  extends  from  east  to  west  about  1200,  and 
from  north  to  south  from  400  to  800  milosi,  fbrroiog  an  area  of  about  430,000 
square  miles. 

This  wide  extent  of  countrv  presents  a  peculiar  variety  of  culture  and  aspect 
Its  ranges  of  mountains  are  oi  great  celebrity  and  of  considerable  magnitude ;  the 
principal  is  the  extensive  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  ranging  from  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  to  those  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which,  with  its  numerous  branches,  extends 
through  all  the  northern  portions  of  this  region.  Near  the  north-eastern  frontier, 
the  primeval  Ararat  reara  its  snowy  peaks,  reminding  mankind  of  the  most 
memorable  event  in  the  physical  histoiy  of  the  globe. 

The  chief  riven  are  the  celebrated  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which,  commencing 
in  the  same  region,  unite  their  streams  a  short  distance  above  their  common 
estuary,  and  forming  the  Shat  ul  Arab,  enter  the  Pereian  Gulf  about  75  miles 
below  Bussorah.  T%e  other  streams  are  of  smaller  magnitude :  they  are  the 
Sakharia  and  Kizzil  Irmak,  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  Meinder,  Kodue- 
chay  and  others,  running  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Turkey  in  Asia  has  but  few  lakes,  and  those  are  nearly  all  saline.  Lake  Van, 
near  the  eastern  frontier,  is  the  most  extensive :  its  watere  are  so  brackish,  as  to  be 
unfit  for  use.  Lake  Nasook,  to  the  north  of  it,  is  much  smaller.  Chains  of  salt 
lakes  extend  through  some  of  the  interior  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  though  none  of 
them  are  of  much  magnitude.  The  sea-coasts  of  this  region  from  the  Black  Se«, 
including  Syria  and  ^ypt,  to  Alexandria,  are  often  denominated  the  Levant, — a 
term  which  signifies  the  quarter  where  the  sun  rises :  in  a  more  extended  sense, 
it  includes  also  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  the  Archipelago. 

The  principles  and  mode  of  government  are  exactly  the  same  in  Asiatic  as  in 
European  Turkey.  The  pachu,  invested  with  the  command  of  extensive  terri- 
tories, receive  entire  the  power  of  the  original  despot  from  whom  they  derive 
their  appointment  Their  distance,  indeed,  affords  them  much  more  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  acting  independently,  and  of  merely  transmitting  to  the  Porte  such  an 
amount  of  tribute  and  military  aid  as  they  can  conveniently  spare. 

This  imperfect  and  precarious  independence  is,  generally  speaking,  the  reverse 
of  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  people.  The  pacha  rales 
with  as  complete  and  tyrannical  a  sway  as  tb^  sultan :  he  is  rendered  cruel  by 
the  dangera  by  which  he  is -surrounded;  and  careless  of  the  welfkre  of  his  dis- 
trict by  the  precarious  tenure  on  which  his  place  is  held.  In  order  to  maintain 
his  power,  he  takes  into  pay  the  brave  but  fierce  and  predatory  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains,  and  must  secure  their  attachment  by  allowing  them  liberty  to  commit 
plunder  and  outrage.  « 

These  countries  have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  distinguished  rather  by 
agricultural  industry,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  than  by  the  finer  manufacturea, 
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which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  by  caravans  fVom  the  great  empires 
of  the  east  In  meet  of  its  districts,  however,  culture  is  rendered  insecure  by  the 
oppression  of  the  pachas,  and  the  ravafires  of  the  Arabs,  against  which  the  govern- 
ment cannot,  or  at  least  does  not,  afibrd  protection.  Hence,  in  many  parts,  which 
were  ^merly  covered  with  the  richest  harvests,  no  trace  of  fertility  remains, 
except  only  in  their  overgrown  and  deserted  pastures.  The  upper  tracts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Armenia,  where  horses  and  cattlo  are  reared,  are  both  less  exposed  to 
inroad,  and  better  able  to  defend  themselves,  though  they  too  often  abuse  their 
strength  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  plains.  Here,  however* 
is  pr^uced  the  fine  goat's  hair  or  Mohair  of  Angora,  which  is  sought  in  Europe 
as  a  material  of  some  valuable  manufactures. 

The  manufactures  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  chiefly  of  an  orduiary  kind,  coarse, 
and  for  internal  consumption  only.  Yet  silk,  cotton,  leather,  and  soap  are  staples 
of  the  Levant ;  and  the  two  latter  find  a  place  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  At 
Tokat  there  is  a  great  fabric  of  copper  vessels.  The  women  among  the  wander- 
ing tribes  in  the  upper  districts  weave  the  admired  Turkey  carpets ;  but  the 
finest  are  made  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Persia. 

No  part  of  the  world  appears  more  expressly  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  an  ex- 
tensive commerce.  The  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  numerous  coasts 
and  islands  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  its  position  at  the  connecting  point  of  the 
three  continents,  and  its  contiguity  to  countries  whose  dissimilar  tastes  and  pro- 
ductions peculiarly  fit  them  to  supply  each  other's  deficiencies,  are  advantages 
which  naturally  rendered  it  the  earliest  and  most  favoured  seat  of  commerce. 
The  splendour  of  its  ancient  emporia  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  world ;  and 
they  continued  for  a  lengthened  period,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  influence  of 
revolution  and  oppression,  to  preserve  a  considerable  portion  of  their  early  com-' 
merce  and  magnilSicence.  These,  however,  have  at  length  almost  totally  disap- 
peared. Since  the  discovery,  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Indian  trade  has  taken  almost  wholly  a  difierent  route.  The  internal  distractions 
which  agitated  Persia  for  half  a  century  rendered  the  intercourse  with  that  em- 
pire both  dangerous  and  unprofitable. 

The  state  of  social  existence,  religion,  learning,  and  manners,  so  far  as  respects 
the  ruling  people,  is  precisely  the  same  in  Asiatic  as  in  European  Turkey.  They 
present  that  austere,  uniform,  and  gloomy  character,  which  the  precepts  of  Ma- 
homet tend  to  form,  and  which  is  produced  in  its  utmost  purity  in  the  cities  of 
Turkev.  The  native  and  subject  races,  however,  exhibit  marked  distinctions. 
The  Ureek  population,  which  in  Europe  makes  the  prominent  feature  amonfir  the 
conquered  people,  exists  only  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
Asia  Minor.  In  its  room  all  the  mountainous  Asiatic  tracts  contain  bold  and  hardy 
tribes,  who,  availing  themselves  of  their  distance  and  the  declining  power  of  the 
pachas,  admit  little  control  over  their  internal  proceedings,  and  establish  indepen- 
dent and  sometimes  almost  republican  governments. 

The  high  and  uncultivated  table-lands  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  are  occu- 
pied by  a  wandering  and  pastoral  race  called  Turcomans.  AH  their  habits  are 
decidedly  Tartar;  and  with  the  domestic  simplicity  of  this  race  they  combine  its 
love  of  war  and  booty,  with  no  nice  consideration  how  this  latter  may  be  obtain- 
ed. When  summoned,  however,  to  fight  under  the  banner  of  the  empire,  and  to 
unsheath  the  sword  against  the  infidels,  they  are  prompt  in  obeying  the  call,  and 
form  the  main  military  strength  of  Turkey.  They  serve  a  short  campaign  with- 
out pay,  but  with  little  ardour,  and  with  full  license  of  plunder.  Though  they 
cannot  meet  disciplined  troops  in  the  shock  of  battle,  they  make  excellent  irregu- 
lar cavalry. 

The  mountains  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Turkey  produce  races  exhibiting  de- 
cided peculiarities.  The  ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia,  situated  in  a  mountamous 
comer  of  Western  Asia,  has  remained  comparatively  little  affected  by  that  mighty 
train  of  revolution  which  has  swept  over  that  region.  Their  course  of  life  much 
resembles  that  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  they  are  often  found  in  conjunction.  But 
what  in  the  latter  is  sordid  and  grasping  parsimony,  appears  scarcely  in  the  Ar- 
menian to  exceed  the  limits  of  steady  and  meritorious  industry.    This  people,  in 
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fact,  carry  on  all  the  trade,  and  many  of  the  manufacturea,  of  Persia  and  Turkey. 
They  have  penetrated  into  India,  central  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  east  of  Europe; 
and  have  been  sometimes,  though  not  often,  seen  in  France  and  England.  In 
genera]  they  lead  a  peaceable  and  orderly  life,  under  the  government  of  heads  of 
Similies.  The  court  of  Rome,  by  indefatigable  efforts  at  conversion,  has  succeed- 
ed in  effecting  a  species  of  schism,  by  drawing  over  to  her  communion  20,000  out 
of  the  170,000  families  of  whom  the  nation  consists.  The  great  remaining 
majority  adhere  to  the  Eutychean  creed,  and  revere,  as  their  head,  the  patriarch 
of  Erzerum.  They  admit  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  are  free  froin  other 
Catholic  regulations ;  but  in  return  they  carry  fasting  and  ablution  lo  a  pitch  un- 
known to  any  other  Christian  sect 

The  Kurds  inhabit  a  long  and  rugged  chain,  stretching  south-east  from  the 
mountams  of  Armenia,  parallel  to  the  Tigris,  along  the  frontier  of  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  empires.  Those  pastoral  pursuits  which,  on  the  high  table  plains  of 
Tartary  and  Persia,  vary  and  soften  the  habits  of  war  and  plunder,  are  impracti- 
cable in  a  region  which  presents  nothing  but  rugged  steeps,  frightful  ravinee,  and 
narrow  valleys.  Here  every  chief  is  seated  in  his  castle,  where  he  meditates^ 
and  whence  he  attempts,  the  plunder  of  the  rich  plains  which  lie  beneath  him. 
The  Kurds  have,  however,  the  characteristic  virtue  of  barbarians,  a  frank  hospi- 
tality, and  also  a  pride  of  pedigree,  founded  on  a  national  existence  which  may  be 
traced  to  a  hi^h  antiquity. 

These  regions  contained  in  ancient  times  some  of  the  soost  fertile*  populous, 
and  powerful  states  in  the  world;  here  flourished  the  mighty  empire  of  Assyria, 
and  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus,  Lydia,  Ionia, 
Per^mos,  dtc.,  and  in  later  times  these  countries  constituted  one  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  ancient  division  was  Assyria,  which  included 
the  countries  through  which  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  raUt  and  of  which  Nineveh 
was  the  chief  city ;  Chaldea,  containing  the  splendid  city  of  Babylon ;  Mesopo 
tamia,  whose  chief  city  was  Edessa.  Armenia  had  the  city  of  Arsa,  and  Asia 
Minor  contained  Smyrna  and  many  other  beautiful  and  populous  cities,  nearly  all 
of  which  exhibit  nothing  at  the  present  day  but  ruined  temples,  churches,  and 
amphitheatres,  and  some  are  so  decayed  that  even  the  places  which  they  occupied 
cannot  be  recognised.  The  chief  Turkish  divisions  are  Anatolia,  Caramania, 
Roum,  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Al  Jesira,  and  Irak  Arabi ;  these  are  divided  into 
twelve  Pashalics,  which  are  subdivided  into  smaller  parts,  called  Sangiacats.  The 
population  of  Asiatic  Turkey  has  been  variously  estimated  by  different  writers, 
and  probably  does  not  exceed  8,000,000,  composed  of  Turks  and  Turcomans, 
Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  Kurds,  and  Arabs. 

Thouffh  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  have  been  wrested  from  the 
grasp  of  the  Turkish  monarch,  still  a  number  of  them  remain  under  the  control 
of  that  sovereign.  These  isles,  once  celebrated  for  wealth,  beauty  and  power, 
are  now  reduced  to  a  more  complete  state  of  barbarism  than  even  the  continent 

Rhodes  was  renowned  at  an  early  period  as  a  great  commercial  state ;  it  ex- 
tended its  trade  to  the  most  distant  regions,  and  rivalled  the  splendour  and  power 
of  the  greatest  kings,  when  after  several  vicissitudes  it  was  merged  in  the  Roman 
empire ;  her  commercial  code  was  adopted  by  that  wise  people ;  in  after  times  it 
acquired  a  high  military  renown,  when  the  knights  of  St  John,  expelled  from  the 
Holy  Land,  made  Rhodes  one  of  their  last  retreats,  where  they  long  baffled  the 
armrof  Mahomet  and  Solyman.  The  city  of  Rhodes  presents  no  longer  a  frag- 
ment of  its  colossus,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  or  any  trace  of  the  nume- 
rous fine  edifices  with  which  it  had  been  adorned  by  the  taste  and  wealth  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  now  a  mean  town,  with  a  population  of  6000 ;  that  of  the  whde 
ishmd  is  about  25,000.  North  of  Rhodes  is  Stance,  the  ancient  Cos,  the  birth- 
place of  Hippocrates  and  Apelles ;  Stampalia,  Amorgo,  and  Patmoe,  where  St  John 
wrote  the  Apocalypse.  Samoa,  a  larger  and  more  important  island,  which  gave 
birth  to  Pythagoras.  Scio,  which  has  acquired  a  melancholy  celebrity  from  the 
barbarous  massacre  of  its  inhabitants  by  the  Turks  in  the  late  war,  25,000  of 
whom  perished  by  the  sword ;  the  rest,  mcluding  opulent  citizens  and  laidieB  of 
high  rank,  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  island  r^uced  to  a  desert    Metelin,  the 
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ancient  Lesbos,  thoogrh  spreatly  decayed,  has  still  a  popalation  of  40,000,  one-half 
of  whom  are  Greeks.  Its  trade  in  oil  is  considerable.  Tenedos,  a  small  rocky 
island,  produces  a  highly  esteemed  wine. 

Smyrna,  the  emporium  of  the  Levant,  situated  on  a  fine  bay  on  the  west  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  claims  to  be  the  birth-place  of 
Homer.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  Its  groves  and  minarets 
make  a  handsome  appearance  at  a  distance ;  within,  however,  are  gloomy  walls 
and  ill-paved  streets.  The  city  is  liable  to  earthquakes,  which,  except  in  1739, 
have  caused  more  fear  than  injury.  The  plague,  however,  seldom  allows  a  year 
to  pass,  without  committing  serious  ravages.  The  population  has  been  estimated 
at  from  100,000  to  150,000,  of  whom  30,000  are  supposed  to  be  Greeks,  and  8000 
Armenians.  Upwards  of  2000  Europeans,  chiefly  French,  are  settled  here  for  the 
Levant  trade,  and  form  a  numerous  society  among  themselves,  which  enlivens  the 
gloom  peculiar  to  a  Turkish  ci^.  The  exports  of  Smyrna  are  those  of  Asia  Minor, 
raw  silk,  cotton,  carpets,  mohair,  raisins,  dru|r8,  and  a  few  precious  stones.  The 
returns  are  chiefly  in  wrought  silk,  woollens,  tin,  lead,  and  glass.  North  of  Smyrna 
is  Bergamos  or  Pergamos,  once  the  capital  of  a  powerful  line  of  kings.  Popula- 
tion, 10  or  13,000.  Brusa  or  Bursa,  about  60  or  70  miles  south-west  from  Con- 
stantinople, was  once  for  a  short  time  the  capital  of  Turkey ;  it  is  a  fine  city,  con- 
taining about  60,000  inhabitants.  Its  mosques  are  said/o  amount  to  365,  some  of 
which  are  very  large  and  splendid. 

Eastward  from  Brusa  are  the  cities  of  Anffora  and  Tokat ;  the  former  is  noted 
for  a  peculiar  breed  of  goats  which  thrive  omy  in  a  limited  space  around  the  city. 
The  hair  of  this  animal  rivals  silk  in  fineness,  and  is  made  into  a  species  of  camlet 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Angora,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  that 
fabric.  The  .population  of  the  city,  which  less  than  a  century  ago  was  reckoned 
at  100,000,  now  numbers  only  35,000.  Tokat,  lying  due-east  from  Angora,  has 
an  extensive  manufacture  of  copper  vessels,  made  of  the  metal  produced  from  the 
adjacent  mines;  also  of  blue  morocco  and  silk.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  inland 
commerce,  by  caravans,  with  Diarbekir,  Smyrna,  Brusa,  &c. 

Trebisonde  is  a  seaport  500  miles  east  of  Constantinople,  and  is  the  chief  empo- 
rium of  that  part  of  the  empire.  Since  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  (1829),  opened 
the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  to  European  enterprise,  its  trade  has  become  very 
extensive,  especially  in  British  and  French  manufactures;  30,000  bales  of  goods  a 
year  are  transmitted  hence  to  Persia.  The  inhabitants,  30,000  in  number,  con- 
sists of  all  the  different  races  found  in  Turkey. 

Eraerum,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  south-east  from  Trebisonde,  is 
an  ancient  city :  the  inhabitants  date  its  foundation  from  the  time  of  Noah.  The 
climate  is  healthful,  but  the  cold  in  winter  is  intense.  Population,  15,000.  Diar- 
bdcir,  on  the  Tigris,  contains  40,000  inhabitants,  and  from  its  situation  on  the  high 
road  between  Persia  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  on  the  communications  down  the 
rivers,  forms  a  sort  of  key  to  the  commerce  of  Western  Asia.  Orfa,  situated  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  handsome  mosaue 
consecrated  to  Abraham,  and  a  population  of  20,000  souls.  A  village  south  of  ttiis 
place,  inhabited  by  Arabs,  still  bears  the  name  and  site  of  Haran,  the  original  abode 
of  the  patriarch.  Mosul,  with  35,000  inhabitants,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  and  opposite  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the'  ruins  of  Nineveh ;  the  only 
monuments  are  mounds  of  earth  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  similar  to  those 
of  Babylon,  though  not  nearly  so  lofty  or  so  perfect. 

Bagdad,  on  the  Tigris,  exhibits  scarcely  any  remnant  of  the  py  and  romantio 
splendour  of  the  court  of  the  Caliphs,  not  even  a  vestige  of  their  palace,  and  but 
few  of  the  eoetly  edifices  with  which  they  enriched  this  ci^,  when  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Mahometan  world.  Almost  all  of  modem  Bagdad  is  mean  and 
foreign  to  the  ideas  which  the  name  excites.  The  trade  in  Indian  goods  is  consi- 
derable, which  are  brought  up  tlie  Tigris  from  Bussorah,  and  distributed  by  means 
of  caravans  through  Syna,  Asia  Minor,  &c.  The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  at  abont 
70,000. 

Directly  south  of  Bagdad,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  opposite 
Hillah,  are  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  a  spot  to  which  recollection  gives  an  ^most  un- 
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rivalled  interest  Here,  over  a  space  extending  five  or  six  miles  in  eveiy-dtreo 
tion,  are  spread  the  undoabted  remains  of  the  ancient  glory  oT  nations,  which 
none  of  the  prond  capitals  of  the  old  world  ever  rivalled  in  magnitude  and  the 
grandeur  of  its  structures,  and  which  is  rendered  still  more  imposing  by  the  awful 
antiquitv  to  which  its  origin  extends.  The  ruins  consist  of  vast  mounds  of  earth, 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  materials  of  buildings.  The  principal  of  these 
are  three  great  masses,  of  which  the  first  is  1100  yards  long  and  800  broad,  the 
second  is  700  yards  square,  and  the  third  763  yards  in  circuit,  and  196  feet  in 
height  Thero  are,  besides,  smaller  mounds  scattered  about :  these  all  contain 
vast  quantities  of  excellent  bricks ;  many  have  inscriptions  on  them,  and  are  gene- 
rally so  well  cemented  together,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  a  brick  from  the 
others  entire.  Several  extensive  cities  have  been  built  at  different  times  out  of 
these  remains.  The  interior  of  some  of  the  mounds  contain  many  cavities  ten- 
anted by  wild  beasts,  bats,  and  owls. 

Soutb-west  from  Hillah  is  the  town  of  Mesjid  Ali,  which  contains  the  tomb  of 
Ali,  the  son-in-law  and  one  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet  It  is  visited  annually 
by  great  numbers  of  Persian  travellers,  who  esteem  this  point  of  devotion  equal 
to  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  On  the  Shatul  Arab,  or  united  stream  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  is  situated  Bussorah,  a  city  containing  60,000  inhabitants.  Its  moat 
important  trade  being  thatVith  India,  is  carried  on  partly  by  British,  but  chiefly 
by  Arabian  vessels,  of  which  those  of  500  tons  burthen  can  ascend  the  river  to 
this  point  Merchants  of  various  nations  reside  here,  also  English  and  Dutch 
consuls.  It  is  a  dirty  and  meanly  built  place ;  the  bazaars  are  wholly  unsuitable 
to  the  valuable  merchandise  deposited  in  them,  and  there  is  only  one  mosque 
which  has  a  decent  appearance. 


SYRIA. 

Syria  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  countries  in  the  world ;  it  has  long  fonned 
lOne  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  Turkish  empire.  In  the  year  1833  it  was  con- 
quered by  Mahomet  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt,  and  remained  in  his  possession  until 
1840,  when  it  was  wrested  from  his  grasp  by  the  allied  arms  of  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  restored  to  the  authority  of  the  Sultan. 

No  country  was  more  celebrated  in  antiquity  than  Syria.  •  In  the  south-west 
was  the  Land  of  Promise,  the  country  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  cradle  of  Chris- 
tianity. Phoenicia,  particularly  its  cities  of  l^re  and  Sid  on,  were  famous  for 
commerce.  Damascus  was  long  the  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  Antioch 
was  once  accounted  the  third  city  in  the  world  for  wealth  and  population. 

Baalbec  and  Palrojrra  still  exhibit  splendid  ruins  of  their  ancient  greatness. 
Here  have  the  Assyrians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Saracens,  the  Crusaders,  and 
the  Turks,  struggled  at  different  periods  for  mastery.-  Ignorance,  stiperstition,  and 
barbarism,  now  cover  the  land,  and  no  traces  of  its  civilization  remain  but  ruins. 
The  leading  feature  in  the  physical  aspect  of  Syria  consists  in  the  great  moon- 
tahi  chains  of  Lebanon  or  Libanus,  and  Anti-Libanus,  extending  from  north  to 
south,  dividing  the  country  into  two  distinct  portions,  one  bounded  hy  the  coast, 
and  the  other  bv  the  desert. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Orontes,  flpwiiig  north  into  the  Mediterranean,  a 
short  distance  south-west  from  Antioch,  and  the  Jordan,  running  sooth  into  the 
Dead  Sea,  besides  many  small  streams  ftom  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  &c.,  which 
water  and  fertilize  the  country.  Of  the  lakes  of  Syria  the  chief  is  the  well- 
known  Asi^altites,  or  Dead  Sea ;  its  waters  are  salter  than  those  of  the  ocean, 
and  very  clear  and  limpid.  Many  absurd  stories  respecting  this  lake  are  now 
refbted  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  modern  travellers.  Tiberias,  or  the  lake 
of  Galilee,  enclosed  by  cultivated  lands  and  wooded  mountains,  forms  a  rich  and 
picturesque  object    The  others  are  the  lakes  of  Damascus,  Hems,  and  Antioch. 

The  soil  of  Syria  in  favourable  situations,  and  when  well  watered,  is  of  great 
•fbrtiltty,  and  produces  abundantly  wheat,  rye,  maize,  dbonrra,  and  rice,  cotton, 
[tbbacco^  sngar,  indigo ;  also  grapes  of  excellent  quality,  which  furnish  red  and 
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wkite  wines  equal  to  thoee  of  Bordeaux.  The  fruits  are  various,  and  comprise, 
aoooniiji^  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  they  are  raised,  nearly  all  those  of 
tropical  and  temperate  climatea  The  commerce  of  Syria  has  never  been  so  great 
in  modem  as  in  ancient  times,  and  has  of  late  much  diminished.  A  very  exten- 
sive land  comnranication  has  generally  been  carried  on  from  Syria  with  Arabia, 
Pereia,  and  the  interior  of  Asia ;  but  the  long-continued  ware  and  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  states  has  greatly  interfered  in  latter  times  with  the 
passag^e  of  the  caravans  and  pilgrims  by  whom  it  was  carried  on. 

Syria  is  inhabited  by  various  descriptions  of  people ;  of  these  the  Arabs  from 
the  desert  who  drive  their  flocks  into  the  fertile  and  neglected  pastures  which 
more  or  less  abound  in  air  parts  of  this  region,  form  a  numerous  class,  of  which 
many  obtain  a  fixed  settlement  in  the  towns  and  cities ;  and,  conforming  to  estab- 
lished customs,  frequently  become  thriving  tradere  and  merchants ;  the  basis,  how- 
ever, of  the  population  of  the  towns,  is  principally  Turks  and  Greeks;  the  former 
speak  their  own  language,  alAoogh  that  in  most  general  use  is  the  Arabic.  The 
steep  and  rugged  heights  of  Lebanon  have  given  shelter  to  races  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent character  from  the  wandering  or  the  settled  Arabs.  Those  slopes  unfit  for 
pasturage  are  made  by  the  laborious  culture  of  the  people  to  yield  them  subsist- 
ence. They  are  a  martial  race,  fight  on  foot  with  the  musket,  and  have  what  is 
most  rare  in  Asia,  national  assemUies,  with  some  form  of  republican  government 

Among  these  mountain  tribes  the  chief  are  the  Maronites  and  Druses ;  the 
former  were  originally  the  proselytes  of  Maroo,  a  saint  of  the  fifth  century ;  they 
are  Catholicsi  and  notwithstanding  some  deviations  from  what  is  considered 
strict  orthodoxy,  have  been  received  into  communioD  with  the  church  of  Rome:  of 
the  numerous  villages  built  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  each  has  its  priest,  its  chapel, 
and  its  bell.  The  Maronites  in  general  live  in  a  happy  simplicity  in  rude  hamlets 
or  solitary  huts ;  they  recognize  no  distinctions  of  rank,  and  there  are  few  among 
them  who  do  not  labour  for  their  own  support :  even  f Jie  monks  and  priests  till  the 
ground,  raise  flocks,  and  pursue  mechanical  occupations.  The  Maronites  are  well 
armed,  and  can  muster  from  30,000  to  35,000  men.  The  entire  population  is  es- 
timated at  from  130,000  to  150,000. 

The  Druses  inhabit  the  more  northern  regions  of  Lebanon,  and  are  a  ruder  people 
than  the  Maronites.  Their  origin  is  traced  to  a  pereecution  and  dispereion  that  took 
place  about  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century  among  the  foUowera  of  Mahomet 
These  people  derive  from  their  independence  an  energy  and  a  vigour  of  character 
unknown  to  the  other  nations  of  Syria.  A  considerabie  part  of  the  land  is  in  the 
pofisession  of  a  few  great  sheiks,  whose  factions  oflen  embroil  the  natives,  bat  at 
the  same  time  maintain  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  activity.  All  the  great  aflkira  of 
the  nation  must  be  decided  in  an  assembly  of  their  sheiks,  at  which  even  peasants 
are  allowed  to  be  present,  and  to  give  their  voice. 

The  Druses  are  divided  into  several  sects,  although  generally  they  appear 
rather  indifierent  to  religion,  following  the  Mahometans  or  Maronites  in  their 
devotions,  as  caprice  or  convenience  dictates.  They  are  a  hardy,  robust,  and  war- 
like people,  brave  almost  to  excess,  and  entertain  a  proverbial  contempt  for  death. 
A  general  levy  of  the  nation  produces  about  40,000  men,  hence  the  entire  popu- 
lati<m  is  estimated  at  about  100,000.  The  Motoualis,  who  live  to  the  south  of  the 
Maronites,  aro  bigoted  Mahometans  of  the  sects  of  Ali,  and  are  hence  called 
shiites  or  heretics  by  the  Turks:  they  are  an  intrepid  and  brave  people,  and 
though  not  mustering  more  than  7000  fighting  men,  have  always  preserved  their 
independence.  The  Ansarians  reside  north  of  the  Druses:  they  live  in  a  sort  of 
anarchy  both  as  to  religion  and  government,  believing  in  transmigration  of  souls, 
several  incarnations  of  the  Deit^,  &c.     Their  numbere  are  inconsiderable. 

Damascus,  the  capital  of  Syria,  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  cities  in  the  world 
for  its  antiquity,  and  is  known  to  have  existed  in  tlie  time  of  Abraham,  and  to 
have  been  ever  since  a  preat  capital ;  it  is  at  present  the  most  flourishing  city  Jn 
Syria,  and  is  built  of  brick ;  its  streets,  like  those  of  all  Turkish  towns,  are  nar- 
row and  gloomy,  the  inhabitants  reserving  their  magnificence  for  the  interior 
courts  and  palaces,  under  th,e  Turkish  empire.  It  has  maintained  a  high  impor- 
tance, being  on  the  ronto  of  the  great  caravans  to  Mecca,  whence  even  the  Turks 
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esteem  it  holy,  and  call  it  the  ^te  of  the  Caaba.  Thia  eaaaea  not  only  an  iaiiiieiMia 
resort,  but  a  fi^reat  trade,  which  the  pilgrims  are  careful  to  combine  with  the  piooa 
objects  of  their  journey.   The  environs  of  Damascus  are  very  fertiiot  and  tolerably  I 
cultivated,  and  rank  as  the  paradise  of  the  eaat.  The  inhabitants  are  from  190,000 
to  150,000. 

Aleppo,  until  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  was  accounted  the  first  city  in  Syria, 
and  the  third  in  the  Tnrkiah  empire :  it  was  estimated  to  contain  from  150,000  to  ^ 
230,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  30,000  were  Christians.  On  the  night  of  the  13th 
of  August,  1832,  Aleppo  was  visited  by  a  calamity  of  the  most  dreadful  nature, 
b#ing  shaken  almost  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake,  which  was  felt  from  Diarbekir  to 
Cyprus.  The  most  appalling  picture  is  drawn  of  the  horrors  of  that  night :  20,000 
persona  are  supposed  to  have  been  killed,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
perished  for  want  of  shelter  and  food.  Aleppo  is  slowly  reviving.  Population, 
75,000. 

Scanderoon,  the  port  of  Aleppo,  about  70  miles  to  the  north-west,  possesses  a 
fine  roadstead,  and  the  only  good  anchorage  in  Svria :  its  trade  was  once  important, 
but  has  now  been  mostly  transferred  to  Ladikieb.  Antioch,  the  ancient  queen  of 
the  East,  is  now  a  poor  ill-built  town  of  1 1,000  inhabitants.  Ladikieh,  at  Latakia, 
70  miles  south-west  of  Antioch,  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  mostly  in  tobacco.  Po- 
pulation, 10,000.  To  the  southward  is  Tripoli,  a  neat  town,  with  some  trade,  and 
a  population  of  16,000,  of  whom  about  one-third  are  Christians.  The  next  port, 
proceeding  to  the  south,  is  Beyrout,  inhabited  mostly  by  Druses ;  in  its  neighboar- 
hood  is  raise<i  the  finest  silk  in  Svria.  Its  exports  and  that  of  cotton  cause  some 
trade.  Population,  12,000.  Said,  or  Sidon,  famous  in  ancient  times  for  its  com- 
merce, being  second  only  to  Tyre,  is  now  a  small  place  with  5000  inhabitants :  it 
is  the  principal  port  by  which  is  carried  on  the  maritime  trade  of  Damascus  across 
the  mountains.  Sour,  a  small  fishing  village  of  300  or  400  houses,  is  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  once  celebrated  Tyre.  Modern  times  have  seen  the  dread  sentence 
fulfilled,  that  the  queen  of  nations  should  become  a  rock,  on  which  fishermen  were 
to  dry  their  nets.    The  harbour  now  only  admits  of  boats. 

Adana,  a  district  and  pachalic  of  Caramania,  extends  westward  from  the  northern 
part  of  Syria  150  miles  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  is  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  Cilicia.  It  was  conquered  in  1832  by  Mahomed  Ali  at  the  same 
time  that  he  overran  Syria ;  but,  in  184Q,  he  was  obliged  to  relinooish  it  to  its 
former  masters.  It  is  a  fertile  and  tolerably  well-cultivated  region,  yielding  wheat, 
barley,  cotton,  &c.  The  chief  towns  are  Adana,  the  capital,  with  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  Tarsus,  the  birth-place  of  St.  Paul.  The  latter  was  once  a  renowned 
city.  Its  schools  of  philosophy  vied  with  those  of  Athens  and  Alexandria;  and 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  was  a  popnloQs  and  powerful  emporium.  Tlip  modern 
town  does  not  cover  a  fourth  part  of  the  area  of  the  ancient  city,  and  but  few  vestiges 
remain  of  its  former  magnificence.  The  permanent  population  is  about  7000 ;  but 
during  winter  a  great  man^Turki8h,Greek,  and  Armenian  families  flock  into  the  town. 

Cyprus,  lying  west  of  Syria,  has  along  with  that  country  become  tributary  to 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt ;  it  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the 
roost  voluptuous  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea :  it  is  140  miles  in  length,  by  63 
in  breadth.  The  natives  boast  that  the  produce  of  every  land  and  climate  will 
flourish  on  their  soil  in  the  highest  perfection :  its  wheat  is  of  superior  quality ; 
but  wine  may  be  considered  as  the  staple  product.  Its  fruits  are  also  delicious, 
and  game  abundant:  the  inhabitants,  formerly  estimated  at  1,000,000,  are  now 
reduced  to  60,000  or  70,000 ;  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Greeks.  Its  females  still 
display  that  finest  model  of  the  Grecian  form  and  features,  for  which  they  were 
anciently  celebrated.  The  inhabitants  carrv  on  some  manufactures  of  leather, 
carpets,  and  cotton,  all  of  great  excellence;  the  colours  being  particulariy  fine  and 
durable.  The  principal  places  are  Nicosia  the  capital,  Lamica,  Famagusta,  and 
Bnfla,  originally  Paphos,  distinguished  by  ancient  fable  as  the  birth-place  and 
residence  of  the  '*  goddess  of  love." 

PALESTINE. 

pALBSTiifc,  first  called  the  Land  of  Canaan,  afterwards  the  Land  of  Prvunise, 
'  -"  Promised  Land,  the  Land  of  Israel,  the  Holy  Land,  and  by  way  of  pie-em- 
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inence,  the  Land,  is  a  countiy  included  in  Syria ;  the  part  west  of  the  Jordan  is 
bounded  north  by  the  mountain  of  Anti-Libanus,  east  by  the  river  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  south  by  Arabia  Petnea,  and  west  by  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In  length 
it  is  about  170  miles ;  but  its  breadth  greatly  varies,  being  in  some  places  56  miles, 
and  in  others  22w 

This  country  was  divided  by  Joshua  among  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  Israelites ; 
Judah,  Benjamin,  Simeon,  Dan,  Ephraim,  Zebulon,  Issachar,  Asher,  Naphtali,  and 
part  of  Manasseh,  had  their  portion  allotted  on  the  westerut  commonly  called  this 
side  of  Jordan ;  while  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  remaining  part  of  Manasseh  were 
placed  on  the  eastern  side,  commonly  called,  bevond  Jordan.  The  Romans,  on  ob- 
taining full  possession  of  this  countrv,  divided  the  part  west  of  the  Jordan  into 
three  tetiarchtes,  viz.,  Jodea  proper,  Samaria,  and  Galilee.  The  part  east  of  the 
Jordan  was  divided  into  the  smaller  districts  c^  Perca,  Decapolis,  Gaulonitis,  Ga- 
laaditis,  Batansa,  and  Auranitis.  Neither  the  name  nor  the  division  of  Palestine, 
nor  any  of  the  above  subdivisidbs,  are  now  recogniased  by  the  natives  or  the  Turk- 
ish government;  but  as  to  administration,  the  country  is  included  partly  in  the 
pechalic  of  Acre,  and  partly  in  that  of  Damascus. 

The  land  of  Canaan  contained  a  great  number  of  towns  and  villages  at  the 
time  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  Israelites,  and  in  after  ages  it  was  very  populous. 
In  the  time  of  David,  the  number  of  combatants  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
stated  at  1,100,000;  and  from  this  the  total  popnlation  has  been  computed  at 
8,000,000.  The  population  is  now  comparatively  small,  but  composed  or  various 
descriptions;  viz.  Turks,  who  occupy  all  the  civil  and  military  posts ;  Arabs, 
numerous  in  the  country  districts ;  Ureeks,  Christians,  and  Jews.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  monks,  and  in  every  considerable  town,  there  is  at  least  one 
convent;  but  the  monks  are  described  as  extremely  ignorant  and  vicious. 

The  fiice  of  the  country  is  beautifully  variegated  by  mountains,  hills,  valleys, 
and  plains.  The  most  remarkable  mountains  are  Lebanon^  Hermon,  Carmel, 
Tabor,  Ephraim,  and  EbaL 

The  climate  is  exceedingly  good.  It  seldom  rains,  but  the  deficiency  is  sup- 
plied by  the  nxMt  abundant  dews.  The  cold  is  never  excessive ;  ajid  although  the 
sunuier  heats  are  great,  yet  they  are  mitigated  by  a  periodical  breeze,  which 
renders  them  supportable. 

The  Scriptures,  in  describing  the  great  froitfulness  of  this  country,  characte;ize 
it  as  *'  a  laiid  flowing  with  milk  and  noney."  Although  some  have  represented  k 
as  barren,  yet  accoraing  to  the  best  informed  travellers,  the  greater  part  displays 
a  truly  luxuriant  fertility,  corresponding  entirely  to  the  description  of  the  pn^ 
miscd  hmd ;  and  where  well  cultivated,  it  is  exceedingly  productive. 

Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Palestine,  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  regkm,  about 
35  miles  from  Jaffii,  its  sea-port,  and  1530  miles  from  Damascus.  The  name  of 
this  city  is  associated  with  every  thing  that  is  venerable  and  holy  in  the  mind  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  as  well  as  Mahometans;  whose  general  name  for  it  is  El 
Kods,  or  the  Holv,  adding  occasionally  El  Sheriff,  the  Noble:  it  is  |nreatly 
reduced  from  its  iormer  size  and  magnificence ;  all  that  remains  of  this  once 
splendid  city,  is  a  Turkish  walled  town,  enclosing  a  number  of  heavy  unoma- 
mentcd  stone  houses,  with  here  and  there  a  minaret  or  a  dome,  to  break  the  dull 
uniformity.  Two  splendid  obiects,  however,  somewhat  enliven  the  gloom  of 
Jerusalem ;  these  are  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  Moeque  of  Omar ; 
the  former  has  long  been  the  grand  object  of  pilgrimage  and  visitation  to  the 
Christian  world.  It  was  erected  by  the  Empress  Helena,' the  mother  of  Constats 
tine,  upon  a  site  which  was  supposed  to  include  the  crucifixion,  the  entombment, 
and  the  resurrection.  The  Mosque  of  Omar,  erected  «m  the  site  of  Solomon's 
temple,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  in  the  East  Its  numerous  arcades, 
its  capacious  dome,  with  the  rich  costume  of  Eastern  devotees,  passing  and  r^ 
passing,  renders  it  one  of  the  grandest  sights  which  the  Mahometan  world  has  to 
boast  o£  Jerusalem  contains  about  25,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  18,000  are  Ma* 
hometans,  and  4000  Jews;  at  Easter,  the  pilgrims  often  amount  to  6000;  there 
are  61  Christian  convents,  of  which  the  Armenian  is  the  huveet 

Bethlehem,  six  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  is  a  village  of  2500  ini 
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nble  for  the  birth  of  David,  the  rojal  Psalmist,  and  of  oar  Lord  and  Savkmr  Jesos 
Christ :  it  b  visited  chieflv  for  the  sake  of  the  convent,  boilt  by  the  empress 
Helena  over  the  manger  or  the  nativity.  Naploos,  24  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
is  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Samaria :  this  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  places 
in  the  Holy  Land ;  it  stands  in  a  fertile  valley  sarrounded  by  hills,  and  embosomed 
in  stately  groves  and  rich  gardens ;  inhabitants  10,000.  Nazareth,  50  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem,  is  a  small  town  of  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants:  it  ranks  next 
to  the  latter  among  the  holy  places  of  Palestine ;  the  scenes  of  all  the  events  in 
the  life  of  Joseph  and  the  V  irgin  Mary  are  here  carefully  pointed  out :  the  most 
venerable  spot  is  the  Grotto  of  the  Annunciation,  the  descent  to  which  is  by  a 
flight  of  marble  steps.  The  natives  believe  that  when  sick  of  the  plague,  they 
may,  by  rubbing  themselves  against  the  columns,  assuredly  obtain  restoration  cf 
health.  Hence  its  approaches  are  continually  crowded  by  the  suflerers  under 
this  distemper;  circumstances  which  render  it  very  unsafe  for  other  visitants. 
East  from  Nazareth,  is  Mount  Tabor,  celebrated  by  the  transfiguration  of  which  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  theatre.  North  from  Nazareth  is  the  small  village 
of  Cana,  famed  for  the  miraculous  conversion  of  water  into  wine. 

Gaza,  Jai&,  and  Acre,  are  the  principal  places  on  the  coast  Gaza,  noted  from 
the  earliest  antiquity,  is  a  decayed  town,  of  about  5000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on 
some  trade  in  cotton  goods,  &c.  Jaf&,  anciently  Joppa,  was  conspicuous  as  the 
port  of  Judea,  and  the  only  point  by  which  David  sind  Solomon  communicated 
with  the  Mediterranean  Sea :  it  became  famous  during  the  Crusades,  and  has,  in 
the  present  day,  acquired  a  melancholy  celebrity  from  its  capture  by  Bonaparte, 
and  the  subsequent  massacre  of  the  prisoners  made  there.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  which  is  environed  with  gardens;  where  lemons,  oranges, 
citrons,  water-melons,  &c.  grow  in  great  perfection. 

About  65  miles  north  of  Jaffa  is  Acre,  or  St.  John  de  Acre :  celebrated  as  a  scene 
of  siege  and  contest,  and  for  the  repeated  change  of  masters  it  had  to  endure.  During 
the  Crusades  it  changed  its  ancient  name  of  Accho,  to  Ptolemais.  In  1799 
Bonaparte  laid  siege  to  this  place,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  compelled  to 
retreat.  In  the  year  1832  it  was  taken  by  the  Egyptians,  after  a  six  months^ 
siege,  durins  which  time  25,000  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  besiegers  died  by  the 
ravages  of  disease  and  by  the  sword  :  subsequently  it  was  rebuilt  and  more  strongly 
fortified.  The  population  was  lately  reckoned  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand ; 
In  1840  Acre,  Sidon,  and  Beyroot  were  captured  by  the  British  and  allied  fleets  under 
admirals  Napier  and  Stopford.  At  that  time  Acre  sufiered  great  damage  from  the 
bombardment 
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Arabia  is  kn  extensive  country  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Asia;  it  is  bounded 
north  by  Syria ;  east  by  the  Persian  Gulf;  south  by  the  Arabian  Sea;  and  west 
by  the  Ked  Sea,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  It  is  1500  miles  m  extent  from  north  to  south, 
and  1300  from  east  to  west     Area  in  square  miles,  1,166,000. 

The  general  aspect  of  Arabia  is  a  vast  arid  desert,  interspersed  with  spots  of 
fertile  ground.  Water  is  generally  scarce,  and  there  are  no  nvers  or  lakes  of  any 
considerable  size.  The  most  fertile  parts  are  situated  near  the  sea.  Of  its  moun- 
tains, Sinai  and  Horeb  are  the  most  celebrated.  In  the  mountainous  parts  the 
climate  is  temperate,  but  in  unsheltered  situations  the  heat  is  excessive. 

Arabia  was  divided  by  the  ancients  into  three  parts ;  Arabia  Felix,  or  Happy 
Arabia,  comprising  the  south-western  part  of  the  countrv  bordering  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  on  the  soathem  part  of  the  Red  Sea;  Arabia  Petraea,  lying  on  the 
Red  Sea,  north  of  Arabia  Felix ;  and  Arabia  Deserta,  much  the  largest  division, 
embracing  all  the  eastern  and  northern  part  of  the  country.  These  names  are 
still  in  common  use  among  Europeans,  although  not  known  or  recognised  by  the 
natives,  llie  actual  local  divisions  are,  1st  Hedjaz,  situated  along  the  upper  ;{ 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea:  here  is  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Mohammedans,  containingr 
Mecca  and  Medina.     9d,  Yemen,  lying  on  the  lower  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
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on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  ia  the  most  popaloas  and  best  cultivated  part  of  Arabia,  and 
is  now  pnder  the  control  of  Mohammed  Ali,  Pacha  of  Egypt  3d  Hadramant, 
whose  shores  are  washed  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  or  Indian  Ocean :  this  division  js 
under  the  control  of  numerous  petty  chiefs,  one  of  whom,  the  Sultan  of  Keshin, 
is  master  of  the  Island  of  Socotra.  4th,  Oman,  lying  partly  on  the  Sea  of  Oman, 
and  on  the  Persian  Gulf:  most  of  it  is  under  the  government  of  the  Im4m  of  Mus- 
cat, the  most  enlightened  and  civilized  of  all  the  Arab  chiefe.  5th,  Hajar,  or 
Lahsa,  extending  m)m  Omon,  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  the  Euphrates;  its  har- 
bours are  mostly  in  the  possession  of  pirates,  who  capture  all  the  vessels  in  the 
Gulf  they  can  master ;  it  is  also  noted  for  its  pearl-nsheries.  6th,  Nedsjed,  the 
country  of  the  Wahabites,  occupies  the  centre  of  Arabia  between  Hajar  and 
Hedjaz ;  it  is  tolerably  populous,  and  although  much  of  the  surface  is  desert,  it 
contains  many  fertile  tracts. 

.  Arabia  is,  and  has  been  from  the  earliest  ages,  ruled  by  a  number  of  princes  and 
petty  lords,  independent  of  each  other,  and  exercising  within  their  own  territory 
a  sort  of  supreme  independent  power,  founded  on  patriarchal  principles.  The 
sway  of  the  father  of  a  family,  the  first  source  of  subordination  among  men,  is 
that  of  which  the  influence  is  still  most  strongly  felt  among  the  Aral».  Each 
little  community  is  considered  as  a  &mily,  the  head  of  which  exercises  paternal 
authority  over  the  rest 

The  general  character  of  the  soil  of  Arabia  is,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  arid  and 
barren.  In  a  great  part  of  its  surface  no  grain  can  be  raised  at  all,  and  in  others 
only  that  coarse  kind  of  millet,  called  dhourra,  which  is  the  general  food  of  the 
inhabitants  in  dry  tropical  climates.  The  Arabs,  notwithstanding  their  natural 
disadvantages  and  their  wandering  life,  display  in  some  quarters  considerable 
industry  in  cultivation,  particularly  in  turning  to  account  the  scanty  rills  with 
which  their  valleys  are  refreshed.  In  Yemen,  the  contrivances  for  this  purpose 
are  elaborate  and  extensive.  Terraces  are  formed,  and  dikes  constructed  to  retain 
the  waters,  which  are  also  raised  from  wells  by  the  labour  of  the  hand  to  irrigate 
the  fields ;  for  the  use  of  water-wheels,  which  answer  this  purpose  with  so  much 
more  ease  and  efibct,  has  never  Uben  imported  from  Egypt  But  the  most  inte- 
resting  culture  of  these  upland  tracts  consists  in  the  cofl[ee  tree,  which  has  now 
become  a  necessary  of  life  over  a  great  portion  of  the  civilized  globe.  This  plant 
grows  at  a  considerable  height,  where  it  can  be  well  watered  and  enjoy  even  a 
measure  of  coolness ;  to  promote  which,  it  is  often  fenced  round  with  other  trees. 

If  the  vegetable  culture  of  Arabia  be  thus  scanty,  its  natives,  a  race  wholly  pas- 
toral and  wandering,  have  cultivated  with  care  and  success  the  breed  of  the  nobler 
species  of  animals.  The  horse  of  Arabia,  as  to  sw illness  and  beauty,  enjoys  a 
higher  reputation  than  any  oUier  species  in  the  world.  This  is  maintained  by  an 
almost  fiuitastic  attention  to  their  birth  and  training.  The  camel,  which  seems 
created  expressly  for  the  soil  soil  and  thirsty  plains  of  Arabia,  is  indigenous  to  that 
country,  and  seen\s  to  have  been  transported  thence  to  the  wide  tracts,  of  similar 
character,  which  cover  so  great  a  part  of  northern  Africa.  Even  the  ass  is  here 
of  a  very  superior  breed,  tall  and  handsome,  generally  preferred  for  travelling  to 
those  proud  steeds  which,  reserved  for  state  and  for  war,  cannot  be  subject^  to 
any  species  of  drudgery. 

Manufactures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  with  the  exception  of  some  quite 
common  &brics  for  dom^eslic  use.  But  for  commerce  Arabia  enjoyed  an  early 
celebrity,  of  which  only  fkint  traces  are  now  to  be  found.  At  all  periods  anterior 
to  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  ^»f  Good  Hope,  the  greater  part  of  the 
rich  commodities  of  India  were  transported  either  up  the  Red  Sea,  or  across  Ara- 
bia from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  desert  glittered  with  pearis  and  gems;  and  ma- 
jestic cities,  that  lie  now  in  ruins,  arose  amid  the  waste.  Now.  that  the  whole  of 
this  trade  has  taken  a  difl^erent  channel,  the  maritime  commerce  is  almost  wholly 
limited  to  the  export  of  coflTee,  in  exchange  for  the  manufactures  of  Hindoostan. 
TTiis  intercourse,  after  having  been  for  a  long  time  nearly  engrossed  by  the  Eng- 
lish, when  it  centered  in  Bombay,  has  of  late  been  appropriated  by  the  active 
rivalry  of  the  Americans,  who,  though  they  give  a  higher  price  for  the  oommo- 1 
dity,  bring  it  to  Europe  thirty  per  cent  cheaper.    The  entire  quantity  exported  isl 
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now  estimated  at  16,000  bales,  of  305  lbs.  each.  Aden  forroerty  exported  gum 
Arabic,  myrrh,  and  frankincense ;  but  on  its  decline  the  trade  was  divided  between 
Mocha  and  Maknlla.    Aden  is  reviving,  and  will  probably  regain  its  former  trade. 

Besides  this  maritime  trade,  die  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  forms  a  commercial  tie 
between  the  remotest  extremities  onT  3ke  African  and  Astatic  oontineDts;  (or  the 
nonkerous  devotees  wbO|  fttim  every  part  of  the  ICahometan  world,  resort  thither, 
scruple  not  to  combine  with  their  picas  object  a  good  deal  of  pro&ne  traffic,  which 
is  made  at  least  to  pav  the  expense  of  the  joamev. 

The  chie6  of  the  desert  are  deeply  imbued  with  aristocratic  feelings,  and  dwell 
on  their  high  descent  with  a  pnde  as  lofty  as  ever  prevailed  in  feudal  £kirop|e. 
This  dignity  is  the  more  flattering,  as  it  is  not  conferred  or  withdrawn  at  the  will 
of  any  monarch.  It  is  founded  on  ideas  thoroughly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  who,  like  the  Highland  clans,  view  every  sheik  as  the  natural  head  of  a 
race  so  ancient  that  its  origin  is  traced  back  for  thousands  of  years.  A  sheik  of 
an  ancient  Arabian  fiunily  would  not  exchange  his  title  for  that  of  sultan.  An- 
other hereditary  Arabian  dimity  is  that  of  theriffe^  or  descendant  of  Mahomet, 
marked  by  the  nearly  exclusive  privilege  of  wearing  a  green  turban.  This  is  a 
dtstinctiott  of  a  different  class,  more  widely  diffiised,  and  descending  often  to  the 
poorest  among  the  people.  When  the  green  turban  is  worn  by  the  head  of  an 
ancient  tribe,  it  denotes  the  highest  dignity  that  can  exist  in  Arabia.  In  general, 
the  inhabitants  of  cities  are  viewed  by  the  chie&  of  the  desert  as  a  mixed  and 
debased  race,  whom  they  scarcely  own  as  belonging  to  th&same  nation  with  them- 
selves. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  Arab  character  consists  in  the  combination 
of  hospitality  and  robbery,  which  are  practised,  the  one  most  liberally  and  gene- 
rously, the  other  in  the  most  deliberate  and  merciless  manner.  It  is  towards 
strangers  that  these  opposite  dispositions  are  exercised ;  and  the  alternative  of 
good  or  ill  treatment  ofien  depends  on  very  nice  particulars.  The  rich  traveller, 
who  joumevs  in  caravan  over  the  open  plain,  is  considered  as  a  rightful  prey ; 
while  be  who  approaches  singly,  in  a  defenceless  state,  and  soliciting  protection, 
aofiuires  aa  irresistible  claim  to  it  The  being  once  admitted  to  partake  common 
bread  and  salt  is  a  sure  pledge  of  safety  and  protection ;  and  he  who,  by  whatever 
means,  has  penetrated  into  the  tent  of  the  Arab,  has  reached  a  sanctuary. 

The  Arabs  are  of  small  sise,  spare,  and  even  mea|[re.  They  are  less  distin- 
guished by  strength  than  by  extreme  agility.  Few  nations  surpass  them  in  horse- 
maaship*  and  they  are  alike  intrepid  and  skilful  in  the  management  of  the  bow, 
the  javelia,  and  latteHy  of  the  musket,  since  its  manifest  superiority  has  intro> 
duced  that  weapon.  Their  complexion  is  sallow.  They  are  not  only  temperate, 
but  extremely  abstinent  Animal  food  is  scarcely  used  at  all :  even  among  the 
rich  there  is  little  variety  of  vegetable  diet ;  the  milk  of  their  camels,  wiUi  its 
several  preparations,  particularly  butter,  is  the  only  article  with  which  they  sea- 
son their  bread. 

The  religion  of  Mahomet,  which  originated  in  Arabia,  still  maintains  undis- 
puted sway ;  and  Christians,  who  were  once  numerous,  are  now  so  completely 
extirpated,  that  it  is  believed  there  is  not  a  shigle  church  existing.  The  Sunites 
and  the  Shiites,  who  divide  between  them  the  empires  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  and 
wag«  such  mortal  hostility  about  they  know  not  what,  have  also  their  respective 
districts  in  Arabia.  The  Sunites  rank  foremost,  having  always  had  in  their  pos- 
session the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  Zeidites  and  the  Beiari,  two 
native  sects,  reign  in  the  eastern  territory  of  Oman.  These,  though  they  unite  in 
acknowledging  Uie  authority  of  Mahomet  and  the  Koran,  have,  like  other  religious 
sects,  some  differences,  in  virtue  of  which  they  account  themselves  the  only 
acceptable  worshippers,  and  all  others  as  heretical  and  profane.  The  Wahabite 
sect,  whose  political  influence  had  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  of  Central  Arabia, 
were  lately  the  predominant  people,  but  their  contest  with  Mohammed  Ali,  and 
his  triumphant  success,  have  now  reduced  their  power  to  a  very  low  ebb. 

Mecca,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Mohammed,  is  situated  in  a  dry,  barren, 
and  rocky  country,  40  miles  inland  from  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  entirely  supported  by 
the  concourse  of  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  Mohammedan  world.    The  chief 
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ornament  of  Mecca  is  the  famous  temple,  in  the  intmior  of  which  is  the  Kaaba  or 
house  of  the  prophet.  The  most  sacred  relic  in  the  Kaaba  is  the  stone  said  to 
hare  been  brought  by  the  angel  Gabnel  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  edifice.  The 

Sand  ceremony  through  which  pilgrims  pass  is  that  of  going  seven  times  round 
e  Kaaba,  reciting  yerses  and  psalms  in  nonour  of  God  and  tbe  prophet,  and  kiss- 
ing each  time  the  sacred  stona  They  sre  then  conducted  to  the  well  of  S^emzem, 
situated  in  the  same  part  of  the  temple,  where  they  take  large  draughts,  and  bathe 
in  its  holy  waters.  Another  ceremony,  considered  as  of  equal  virtue,  is  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Mount  Arafat,  situated  30  miles  south  of  the  city.  Population,  once  esti- 
mated at  100,000,  is  now  reduced  to  SS,000.  The  resort  of  pilgrims  has  of  late 
years  greatly  diminished.    Jidda,  on  the  Red  Sea,  serves  as  the  port  of  Mecca. 

Medina^  176  miles  north  of  Mecca,  is  celebrated  as  containing  the  tomb  of  Mo- 
hammed, around  which  300  silver  lamps  are  kept  continually  burning.  The  popu- 
lation is  18,000.  Yambo,  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  the  port  of  Medina.  Mocha,  situated 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  Arabia,  is  the  principal  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  channel  through  which  almost  all  the  intercourse  of  Europe  with  this  part  of 
the  world  is  carried  on.  The  great  article  of  export  is  coffee,  which  is  celebrated 
as  the  finest  in  the  world.  Population,  5000.  Sana,  the  capital  of  Yemen,  is  a 
handsome  city,  situated  128  miles  north-north-edst  of  Mocha,  and  the  residence  of 
the  Imftm  of  Yemen.     Population,  40,000,  vrith  3000  Jews. 

Aden  is  situated  on  the  cpast  of  Yemen,  130  miles  north-east  from  the  straits  of 
Babelmandel.  In  the  1 5th  century  it  was  the  chief  emporium  of  Arabia ;  but  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  destroyed  its  pre- 
eminence, and  gradually  reduced  its  population,  which  300  years  ago  amounted  to 
30,000,  bat  in  1835  numbered  only  800.  A  few  years  since  the  East  India  Com- 
pany acquired  possession  of  Aden,  made  it  a  station  for  their  steam-ships,  and  in 
consequence  it  is  fast  regaining  its  ancient  importance.  The  inhabitants  already 
amount  to  23,000,  including  a  garrison  of  3000  men. 

Makulla,  850  miles  north-east  of  Aden,  is  a  considerable  trading  town.  It  has 
an  imposing  appearance,  the  houses  being  built  in  the  castellated  style  of  the 
middle  ages.  Farther  to  the  north-east  are  the  ports  of  Keshin,  Seger,  Morebat, 
&€.,  which  are  but  little  known,  and  seldom  frequented  by  Europeans. 

Omon,  the  easternmost  district  of  Arabia,  is  governed  by  an  ImAm,  or  spiritual 
prince,  who  is  the  most  energetic  of  any  of  the  present  Arab  rulers.  He  has  several 
hirge  ships  of  war,  and  his  subjects  are  good  sailors ;  they  possess  some  of  the 
finest  merchant  vessels  met  with  in  the  eastern  seas.  Their  trade  extends  to  aH 
the  ports  of  British  India,  to  Singapore,  Java,  the  Mauritius,  Eastern  Africa,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  pearl  trade  of  the  latter  now  centres  in  Muscat.  All  the 
ports  opon  the  adjacent  coasts  are  subject  to  the  ImAm,  as  are  also  the  islands  of 
Zansibar,  Monfia,  and  Pemba,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa ;  he  also  rents  the  islands 
of  Kishm  and  Ormus,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  besides  the  port  of  Gomberoon,  and 
some  sulphur  mines  from  the  Persian  government.  A  treaty  of  commerce  was 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  this  prince  in  1835* 

Muscat,  the  capital  of  Omon,  is  a  general  dep6t  for  Persian,  Arabian,  and  India 
goods :  it  is  well  fortified  and  sumHinded  by  a  strong  wall,  within  which  Arabs 
and  Banians  (Hindoo  merchants)  only  ars  permitted  to  reside ;  all  others  most  re- 
main without  the  gates.  The  population  is  rated  at  from  10,000  to  15,000.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by  caravans  with  the  interior  of  Arabia. 


PERSIA. 

This  country,  in  the  eariiest  times,  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Asiatic  monarchies,  connecting  Eastern  with  Western  Asia;  and  in  later  ages, 
fcted  with  energy  on  the  political  system  of  Europe.  Although  abridged  of  its 
ancient  greatness,  it  still  presents  many  interesting  features.  The  limits  of  Persia 
have  been  different  at  various  tiroes,  Mid  were  formerly  more  extensive  than  at 
.  present,  including  the  countries  of  Balk,  Afghanistan,  Candahar,  and  Beloochistan.  i 
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on  the  east,  all  which  are  now  separated :  and  in  the  north-west,  some  districts 
have  been«annexed  to  Russia. 

The  boundaries  of  Persia  are  the  Aras,  or  Araxes,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the 
deserts  of  Khiva,  on  the  north ;  a  vast  sandy  desert  on  the  east ;  the  Persian  Gulf 
on  the  south,  and  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  on  the 
west ;  extending  from  north  to  south  850  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  900  miles. 
Area,  480,000  square  miles. 

Persia  is  bordered  on  the  north-west  and  west  by  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
and  Kurdistan ;  on  the  north  and  north-cast  by  the  Elborz  and  Paropamisan  or 
Ghoor  Mountains,  which  are  continued  eastward  into  the  great  chain  of  the  Hin- 
doo Kooah.  The  country  is  also  traversed  by  several  other  ranges,  either  inde- 
pendent or  connected  with  the  frontier  chains.  The  interior  consists  of  an  im- 
mense dry,  salt  plain,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  country  are  composed 
of  naked  mountains,  arid  deserts,  salt  lakes,  and  marshes  covered  with  jungle. 
On  the  northern,  western,  and  eastern  frontiers,  are  large  rivers,  but  none  of  great 
magnitude  traverse  tlie  country.  The  streams  which  usually  descend  from  the 
mountains  are  lost  in  the  sand,  or  fonned  into  lakes.  They  produce,  however, 
most  of  the  fertility  of  which  this  region  can  boost,  and,  where  abundant,  render 
thepiains  through  which  they  flow,  l^autiful  and  luxuriant  in  a  high  degree. 

Tne  plain  of  Shiraz  is  considered  the  boast  of  Persia,  and  almost  of  the  East 
That  of  Ispahan  is  only  second  to  it  The  provinces  on  the  Caspian,  watered  by 
streams  from  the  Elborz,  are  of  extraordinary  fertility,  but  the  air  is  humid  and 
unhealthy.  The  centre  and  south  are  entirely  destitute  of  trees;  but  gardens 
are  'cultivated  with  great  care,  and  the  fruits  are  excellent  The  wine  of  Shiraz 
is  considered  superior  to  any  other  in  Asia.  The  mulberry  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces is  so  abundant  as  to  render  silk  the  staple  produce  of  the  empire.  Other 
productions  are  grain,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  senna,  rhubarb^  opium,  sai&on, 
manna,  and  assafcetida. 

The  most  considerable  mineral  production  is  salt  There  are  some  mines  of 
iron,  copper,  and  silvery  also  turquoise  stones.  The  Peraians  are  to  a  consider- 
able extent  a  manu&cturing  people.  The  principal  roannfiLCtures  are  beautiful 
carpets,  shawls,  silks;  tapestry  fonned  of  silk  and  wool,  embellished  with  gold; 
arms,  sword-blades,  leather,  paper,  and  porcelain.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Per- 
sia is  inconsiderable,  and  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  foreignera.  Boshire,  on  \h 
Persian  Gulf,  is  the  principal  port,  the  commerce  of  which  is  mostly  connected 
with  that  of  Bussorah.  Some  trade  is  also  carried  on  between  the  ports  on  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  Astrachan.  The  main  commercial  intercourse,  however,  of  Per- 
sia, is  that  by  caravans,  with  Turkey  on  one  aide,  and  Tartaiy  and  India  on  the 
other.  The  Peraians  are  Mahometans  of  the  sect  of  the  Shiites,  or  of  the  M- 
lowen  of  All,  and  are  on  that  ground  viewed  with  greater  abhorrence  by  the 
Turks  than  even  Christians;  but  they  are  not  themselves  an  intolerant  people. 
The  government  is  entirely  absolute.  The  reignfaig  king  is  regarded  as  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  prophet,  and  is  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  property  of  his 
subjects. 

The  Penians  are  accounted  the  most  learned  people  of  the  East,  and  poetry 
and  the  sciences  may  be  considered  as  their  ruling  passion.  Their  chief  poets, 
Hafiz,  Sadi,  and  Ferdusi,  have  displayed  an  oriental  softness  and  luxuriance  of 
imagery  which  have  been  admired  even  in  European  translations.  Ferdusi  is  the 
epic  poet  of  Persia:  the  theme  of  Sadi  is  wisdom  and  morality;  while  Hafiz  has 
strung  only  the  lyre  of  love.  The  latter  is  the  most  popular  poet,  though  strict 
Mahometans  scarcely  consider  it  lawful  to  peruse  his  verses,  unless  after  straining 
them  into  a  refined  and  mystical  sense. 

The  people  of  Penia  are  also  the  most  polite  of  the  oriental  nations^  and  sur- 
pass all  othera  in  the  skilful  and  profuse  manner  in  which  they  administer  flattery. 
They  employ  in  conversation  the  most  extravagantly  hyperbolical  language.  I]^ 
simulation  is  carried  by  them  to  the  highest  pitch ;  lying  is  never  scrupled  at,  and 
their  whole  conduct  is  a  train  of  fraud  and  artifice.  Morality  is  much  studied, 
though  little  practised. 

This  country  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Adzerbijan,  Ghilan,  Mazanderan, 
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Astrabad,  Irak,  Ajemi,  Kbonsan,  FaiB,  Laristan,  and  Kerman.  The  population 
of  the  whole  is  probably  about  10,000,000.  The  physical  character  of  the  Persians 
is  fine,  both  as  to  strength  and  beauty,  but  without  possessing  any  very  marked 
features.  So  man?  migratory  nations  have  settled  in  the  country,  that  it  retains 
only  a  fragment  of  its  native  race.  The  complexion,  according  to  the  climate, 
varies  from  an  olive  tint  to  a  deep  brown. 

Persia,  though  a  warlike  kingdom,  has  scarcely  any  force  which  can  be  con- 
sidered a  regular  army.  There  is  a  body  of  2000  or  3000  horse-guards,  called 
goolam,  composed  of  youths  of  distinction,  who  assume,  however,  the  title  of  royal 
slaves.  A  large  body  of  10,000  or  12,000  cavalry  have  lands  assigned  them  round 
the  capital,  and  are  ready  to  attend  the  king  when  called  upon.  But  the  main 
force  of  the  Persian  armies  has  always  consisted  of  their  highland  tribes,  led  by 
their  khans.  The  number  which  can  be  called  out  on  an  emergency  is  estimated 
at  150,000,  200,000,  or  even  250,000.  They  possess  many  of  the  qualities  of  good 
cavalry  troops,  are  well  mounted,  skilful  horsemen,  personally  brave,  and  inured 
to  hardships  They  handle  their  arms  with  the  greatest  dexterity,  but  have  not 
the  least  idea  of  discipline,  tactics,  or  the  art  of  war.  The  late  sovereign 
made  considerable  exertions  to  form  and  discipline  a  corps  after  the  European 
manner,  commanded  by  British  officers.  This  force  amounted,  some  years  ago,  to 
about  12,000  men,  who  went  through  their  exercise  in  a  very  tolerable  manner.. 
These  troops  have  been,  however,  of  late  neglected,  aiul  most  of  the  European 
officers  have  left  the  service. 

An  unhappy  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  Persia  consists  in  the  nnmberless 
predatory  hordes  by  which  the  country  is  ravaged.  Her  fertile  plains  are  every- 
where intermingled  with  mountains  and  deserts  tenanted  by  these  rude  banditti. 
Even  those  who  defend  the  country  in  war,  frequently  plunder  it  during  peace. 

The  capital  of  Persia  is  Teheran,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  moantains 
of  Elborz.  It  is  four  miles  in  circumference,  strongly  fortified,  and  rather  a  camp 
than  a  city.  It  has  no  srand  edifices  except  the  ark,  combining  the  character  of 
a  palace  and  of  a  citadel.  In  summer  the  place  becomes  so  extremely  unhealthy 
that  all  leave  it  who  can.  The  king  with  the  troops,  and  the  chiefs  with  all  their 
trains,  depart,  and  encamp  on  the  plains  of  Sultania.  The  population  of  the  city 
thus  varies  according  to  the  season,  from  10,000  to  60,000.  Adjacent  to  Teheran 
are  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Rhage,  mentioned  as  a  spot  to  which  the  Jews 
were  conveved  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  continued  a  great  city  till  de* 
stroyed  by  the  generals  of  Zingis  Khan.  The  remains  are  of  sun-burnt  brick, 
and  the  whole  surface,  for  three  miles  in  every  direction,  is  marked  by  hollows, 
mounds,  mouldering  towers,  tombs,  and  wells. 

^Tabreez,  or  Tauris,  the  chief  town  of  Adzerbijan,  was  more  illnstrioas  than  any 
city  in  Persia,  both  as  a  splendid  capital  and  a  seat  of  commerce ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Chardin,  150  yean  ago,  it  was  supposed  to  contain  500,000  inhabitants.  Na- 
ture and  man  have  co-operated  in  its  destruction.  It  has  been  sacked  eight  dif- 
ferent times,  and  has  been  shattered  by  repeated  and  dreadful  earthquakea  Of 
the  250  mosques  numbered  by  Chardin,  only  three  could  be  traced  by  Sir  R.  K. 
Porter.  That  of  Ali  Shah,  600  yeare  old,  still  retains  traces  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nificence, being  cased  with  lacquered  tiles  of  porcelain,  disposed  and  adjusted  into 
intricate  and  elaborate  figures,  and  surrounded  with  a  complete  band  of  gilded 
Arabic  sentences,  embellished  with  flowera  in  green  and  gold.  There  is  also  a 
splendid  tomb  of  Sultan  Cazan,  without  the  city.     Population*  30,000* 

Reshd,  the  capital  of  Ghilan,  and  near  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  having  60,000  inhabitants,  with  well-kept 
bazaars,  but  abounding  in  beggars.  Its  harbour  is  unsafe  in  stormy  weather. 
Large  crops  of  wheat,  rice,  and  other  grain,  cover  the  fields  in  its  vicinity :  but  the 
staple  production  is  silk,  which  is  either  worked  up  within  the  province,  or  ex- 
ported to  Astrachan.  The  chief  of  the  other  towns  on  the  Caspian  are  Balfrusb, 
with  20,000  inhabitants :  Amol,  with  about  the  same  population ;  Farahabad,  and 
Astrabad,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  a  small  river,  a  few 
miles  from  the  sea.    These  all  have  a  share  of  the  commerce  oi  the  Caspian. 

Meshed,  the  capital  of  Khorasan,  is  a  large  and  fortified  city,  situated  in  a  fine 
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plaiOf  and  distingnidied  by  the  saperb  sepalchre  of  Haroan  al  Raacbid.  Thoogh 
much  decayed,  it  still  numbers  50,000  inhabitants.  To  the  south,  Nishapore,  ooce 
a  splendid  capital  of  Persia,  and  continally  rising^  anew,  after  its  destruction  by 
Alexander,  by  the  Arabs,  and  by  the  Tartars,  was,  when  it  had  become  the  capitA 
of  the  Turkish  princes  of  the  Seljuk  dynasty,  so  completely  destroyed  by  Zingis 
Khan,  that  the  inhabitants,  on  returning,  could  not  recognize  their  own  honsesL 
Its  12,000  aqueducts  are  now  dry,  and  its  population,  occupying  a  mere  comer  be- 
yond its  former  circumference  of  twenty  miles,  is  reduced  to  8000.  Tursheez, 
Tubbus,  Serukhs,  Tabas,  are  large  towns,  with  some  trade,  still  included  in  the 
Persian  dominion. 

Of  the  cities  of  this  country,  Ispahan  stands  pre-eminent  By  the  calijdis  of 
Bagdad  it  was  made  the  capital  of  Persia;  and  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain,  it  became  a  rendezvous  of  the 
inland  commeree  of  Asia,  and  attained  an  extent  and  splendour  unrivalled  in 
Western  Asia.  It  was  destroyed  by  Timur,  but  restored  by  Shah  Abbaa  Chardin 
reckoned  that  in  his  time  it  was  twenty-four  miles  in  circuit,  and  contained  173 
mosques,  48  colleges,  and  1800  caravanserais.  The  most  magnificent  edifice  was 
the  palace,  the  fifardens  attached  to  which  occupied  a  space  of  five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  were  interspersed  with  the  most  splendid  pavilions.  The  Midan, 
a  square,  serving  for  military  reviews  and  for  a  market-place,  round  which  were 
built  the  palace  and  a  number  of  splendid  mosques ;  with  the  Chaur  Bang,  a  long 
avenue  of  plane-trees,  were  also  distinguished  ornaments  of  Ispahan.  In  17^ 
it  was  taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  Afghans,  and,  the  later  sovereigns  having 
peferred  a  northern  residence,  no  exertions  have  been  made  for  its  restoration.  It 
IS  still,  however,  a  great  city,  with  extensive  trade,  and  some  flourishing  manu- 
factures, particularly  of  gold  brocade.  Hussein  Khan,  a  native,  who  has  raised 
himself  to  extraordinary  wealth,  is  making  great  efibrts  to  revive  its  magnificence. 

Shiraz,  the  capital  of  Fars,  though  neither  very  ancient  nor  very  extensive,  has 
long  been  one  of  the  boasts  of  Persia,  from  the  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  the 
polished  gaiety  of  its  inhabitsnta  It  has  been  the  favourite  seat  of  the  Persian 
muses,  and  near  it  are  still  to  be  found  the  tombs  of  Hafiz  and  Saadi,  the  chief 
of  the  national  poets.  Its  wines  are  celebrated  as  the  most  valuable  in  the  fiist, 
and  it  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  and  increasing  trade. 

Thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Shiraz  are  found  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Pei^ 
sepolis,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  which  art  ever  reared.  Its  front 
is  600  paces  in  length,  and  the  side  390  pace&  The  architecture  is  in  a  peculiar 
style,  but  remarkable  for  correct  proportions  and  beautiful  execution.  The  stair- 
cases leading  into  the  interior  are  peculiarly  extensive  and  magnificent  The 
portals  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  adorned  with  num^ous  figures  in 
iNisso-relievo,  representing  combats  and  processions  of  various  kinda  The  drawi% 
of  the  figures  is  correct ;  but  as  only  their  contour  is  represented,  without  any  of 
the  prominences  and  details,  they  present  a  heavy  appearance,  and  cannot  rival 
I  the  great  works  of  Grecian  sculpture. 

South-west  from  Shiraz,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gnlf,  is  Boshire, 
which,  since  Persia  lost  Bossorah,  has  been  the  emporium  of  its  foreign  trade. 
This  is  chiefly  with  India,  and  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  town  either  large  or 
handsome.  Large  vessels  cannot  anchor  nearer  than  six  miles,  in  a  roadstead, 
which,  thoa|^h  good,  is  not  perfectly  safe  in  north-west  winda  The  remaining 
towns  of  this  country  worthy  of  notice  are  Hamadan,  Kermanshah,  Yezd,  Her- 
man, Lar,  du;.  The  first  two  are  in  Irak.  Of  these,  Hamadan  is  a  considerable 
town,  with  90,000  or  40,000  inhabitanta  The  Jews  suppose  that  queen  Esther 
and  Mordecai  are  buried  here,  and  accordingly  many  of  them  repair  hither  in  pil- 
^image  to  visit  their  tomba  Kermanshah  is  a  town  of  8000  or  9000  soula  Near 
It  are  some  remarkable  sculptured  rocks.  Yezd,  in  the  south-west  part  of  Kho- 
rasao,  is  a  considerable  city,  still  flourishing  as  a  seat  of  commerce  and  of  a  valu- 
able silk  manufkctory.  Here  is  the  remnant,  amounting  to  about  16,000,  of  die 
persecuted  Guebres,  Parsees  or  fire-worahippera 

Kerman,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  tne  same  name,  was  one  of  the  proudest 
cities  of  the  empire,  and  a  great  emporium  of  trade  and  commerce.   In  the  coarse 
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of  the  civil  wm  at  the  cloae  of  the  last  ceotary  it  was  nearly  deatroyed,  and  haa 
bat  partially  recovered.  Its  manufactare  of  shawls  and  carpets  is  still  copsider- 
able.  Population  about  90,000.  ^South  of  Kerroan  is  Gomberoon,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf  of  Persia;  it  was  formerly  a  ^eat  commercial  port,  but  is  now 
much  decayed,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  ImAm  of  Muscat  Near  it  are  the 
islands  of  Ormus,  Larak,  and  Kishm ;  the  latter  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  contains 
a  town  of  some  size ;  the  former,  once  the  .great  emporium  of  India  and  Persia, 
and  whose  name  was  a  proverb  for  wealth  ami  splendour,  is  now  almost  desolate, 
and  its  magnificent  city  a  mass  of  ruins.  It  belongs  at  present  to  Muscat,  whose 
chief  is  making  some  exertions  to  restore  its  prosperity. 


AFGHANISTAN,  OR  CABUL. 

I  The  country  bounded  on  the  east  by  Hindoostan  and  west  by  Persia,  originally 
a  part  of  ancient  Persia,  but  now  no  longer  connected  with  it,  is  divided  into  the 
separate  territories  of  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan,  the  latter  comprising  the 
southern  and  the  former  the  northern  portion ;  these  together  form  nearly  a  square 
of  800  miles  in  length  and  700  in  breadth,  and  are  included  betweep  the  57th  and 
Tlet  degrees  of  east  longitude,  and  the  25th  and  36th  of  north  latitude.  Its  nat- 
ural boundaries  are  formed  by  the  mighty  chain  of  Hindoo  Eooah,  on  the  north ; 
by  the  Indus  on  the  east ;  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south ;  and,  on  the  west,  by  a 
winding  line  drawn  along  the  desert  boundaries  of  Kerman  and  Khorasan. 

This  region  presents  a  sort  of  compound  of  Persia  and  Arabia ;  on  the  north, 
vast  mountains,  high  table-lands,  and  rapid  rivers ;  on  the  south,  sandy  and  salt 
deserts.  The  moet  conspicuous  feature  is  that  grand  mountain  chain,  continued 
from  the  snowy  range  of  Hindoostan,  which  forms  the  whole  of  its  northern  bound- 
ary. Thouffh  its  height  does  not  equal  that  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Himma- 
leb,  it  is  truly  amazing,  and  scarcely  exceeded  in  any  other  region  of  the  globe. 
One  point,  the  most  elevated  yet  observed,  has  been  stated  to  reach  20,503  foet 
Its  summits,  though  only  in  the  34th  degree  of  latitude,  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow ;  and  being  seen  at  once  from  the  whole  extent  of  this  region,  form, 
as  it  were,  a  bond  of  connexion  between  the  various  nations  by  which  it  is  peopled. 
Several  subordinate  chains  traverse  this  country.  Of  these  the  most  important 
is  Solimaun,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Indus,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
Hindoo  Koosh. 

The  southern  region,  Beloochistan,  consists  partly  of  rugged  mountains  of  in- 
ferior elevation ;  partlv  of  vast  deserts  which  are  equally  dreary  with  those  of 
Africa  and  Arabia,  and  of  which  the  sands,  being  blown  into  waves,  oppose  greater 
obstruction  to  the  traveller. 

The  rivers  of  this  territory,  unless  we  include  among  them  the  limitary  stream 
of  the  Indus,  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  Kama  rises  beyond  its  limits 
in  the  territory  of  Cashgar,  and,  after  crossing  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  receiving 
the  river  of  Cabul,  which  rises  in  the  southern  part  of  that  chain,  falls  into  the 
Indus  at  Attock.  The  Helmuod  derives  its  origin  from  a  source  not  far  from  that 
of  the  Cabul ;  it  traverses  the  plain  of  Candahar,  and,  giving  some  degr^  of  fer- 
tility to  the  arid  plains  of  Seistan,  terminates  by  forming  the  salt  lake  of  Zurrah. 
It  must  have  flowed  Uien  nearly  600  miles.  The  mountain  tracts  in  the  south 
give  rise  to  numerous  rivers,  or  rather  torrents,  nearly  dry  in  summer,  but  rapid 
and  desolating  in  winter. 

Afghanistan  is  occupied  by  various  tribes.  Of  these,  the  Doorauneee,  who  are  the 
most  numerous,  inhabit  the  western  part  of  the  territory ;  the  Eimanks  and  Ha- 
zanrehs,  the  mountainous  districts  of  Hindoo  Koosh ;  the  Ghiljies  are  settled  in 
the  central  districts,  and  the  Beidooradnees  on  the  eastern  border.  Besides  these, 
there  are  the  smaller  and  less  important  tribes  of  the  Eusoizees,  Sheraunees,  Vi- 
zarees,  Nauasers,  Cankers,  &c.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul,  the  only  monarchy  in 
this  region,  was  some  time  ago  much  more  powerful  than  at  present,  and  com- 
prised within  its  bounds  some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  Western  Hindoostan  and 
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aouthern  Taitary ;  but  since  the  detth  of  its  late  raomuch,  Ahmed  Shah,  it  has 
been  broken  up  bf  the  dissensions  among  his  family,  and  the  power  of  Rnnjeet 
Sinp ,  who  has  occnpied  seveTal  of  its  finest  provinces.  Its  limits  do  not  now  ex* 
tend  beyond  Afghanistan  proper. 

The  politicsl  constitution  of  Cabul  exhibits  pecnliarities  which  disttngoish  it 
from  that  of  almost  eveiy  other  Asiatic  monarchy.  Instead  of  the  power  being 
monopolized  by  the  sovereign,  or  at  least  by  the  khans,  with  no  check  bat  the  in* 
flaence  of  rival  chiefs,  it  admits  a  large  inftision  of  popular  elements.  In  eveiy 
tribe  there  is  a  jeerga,  or  representative  assembly,  without  whose  consent  the 
khaii  can  undertake  nothing,  and  who  also  administerB  justice,  though  in  some 
subserviency  to  the  rooted  principle  of  private  vengeance.  Among  the  Afghan 
tribes  great  reverence  is  paid  to  birth,  and  particularly  to  antiquity  of  descent 

The  revenues  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  arise  from  the  land-tax,  the  tributes 
paid  by  vassal  chieft,  the  royal  demesnes,  and  some  minor  sources.  A  consider- 
able proportion,  however,  must  oflen  be  remitted  to  the  tributary  princes,  who^  if 
they  did  not  receive  this  remission  as  a  grant,  would  be  in  danger  of  rebelling 
against  the  power  which  should  persist  in  exacting  the  full  amount 

The  military  force,  or  at  least  the  most  regular  and  efficient  nart  of  it,  consists 
of  Gholaums,  a  body  formed  partlyof  military  adventurers,  partly  of  persons  hold- 
ing lands  or  grants  on  a  military  tenure  in  and  around  the  great  cities.  They 
form  a  well-diteiplined  and  disposable  army,  about  13,000  strong.  The  Doorao- 
nees  are  easily  mustered,  to  the  amount  of  12,000  brave  highland  militia,  each 
fighting  under  the  banner  of  his  own  cbieftain.  The  contingents  of  the  other 
tribes  amount  collectively  to  a  much  greater  number;  but  they  are  drawn  out 
with  great  difficulty,  unless  for  local  purposes,  or  with  a  peculiar  hope  of  plunder. 

A  very  great  portion  of  this  vast  region  is  doomed  to  complete  and  irremediable 
barrenness,  produced  by  the  opposite  extremes  of  lofly  snow-covered  mountains, 
and  of  sandy  plains.  Other  portions,  however,  of  considerable  extent,  bear  quite 
an  oppjosite  character.  The  lower  declivities  of  the  mountains,  and  the  high 
plains  interspersed  between  them,  though  they  do  not  ofier  the  profuse  products 
that  cover  the  plains  of  Delhi  and  Ispahan,  are  oflen  equal  to  the  finest  parts  of 
Europe.  Nor  are  these  natural  advantages  neglected  by  a  rough  but  active  and 
laborious  people.  Irrigation,  as  in  all  tropical  climates,  forms  Uie  most  important 
and  arduous  part  of  husbandry. 

Wheat  and  barley,  instead  of  rice,  are  the  principal  species  of  grain ;  the  first 
for  the  food  of  man,  Uie  latter  for  that  of  horses.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  pro- 
duced in  such  abundance,  that  their  cheapness  is  almost  unequalled. 

The  people  have  not  extended  their  industry  to  manufactures,  except  those  of 
coarse  fabrics  for  internal  consumption.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul,  by  its  situation, 
is  excluded  from  maritime  commerce ;  and  the  coast  of  Mekran  is  too  poor  to 
make  much  use  of  its  natural  advantages  in  this  respect  The  country,  however, 
carries  on  a  considerable  inland  trade  within  its  own  provinces,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  also  as  a  thoroughfare  between  Persia  and  India.  This 
[traffic  IS  carried  on  by  caravans,  which  emplov  camels  whero  the 'route  is  practi- 
cable for  them,  but  in  the  rough  mountain  roads  of  Afghanistan  horses  and  ponies 
are  substituted.  These  caravans  journey  under  the  continual  dread  of  the  preda- 
U>rj  tribes,  which  infest  almost  every  part  of  (iiis  country.  The  best  parts  of  this 
region  produce  rather  the  simple  necessaries  of  life,  than  those  superfluities  which 
can  become  the  obiects  of  exchange.  Fruits,  assafcetida,  madder,  and  a  few  furs, 
form  the  principal  articles.  In  return,  they  receive  the  manufactures  of  Persia 
and  India,  and  even  those  of  Europe,  bv  way  of  Orenburg  and  Bokhara. 

The  population  of  the  whole  region  has  been  computed  as  follows,  viz : 


Be 


Tartars. 
Persians 


.4,300,000 
.1,000,090 
.1,300,000 
.1,500,000 


8»000,000 

The  Afghans,  who  form  the  main  body  of  the  populatbn,  present,  in  their  as- 
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pect  and  character,  a  very  sinking  contrast  to  the  Hindoos,  on  whom  they  imme- 
diately border.  Their  high  and  even  harsh  features,  their  sunburnt  countenances, 
their  long  beards,  loose  garments,  and  shaggy  mantles  of  skins,  give  the  idea  of 
a  much  ruder  and  more  unpolished  people.  Under  this  rough  exterior,  however, 
are  soon  disclosed  estimaDle  qualities,  which  advantageously  contrast  with  the 
{ timid  servility  produced  by  long  subjection  in  the  Indian.  Their  martial  and  lo% 
spirit,  their  bold  and  simple  mannera,  their  sobriety  and  contempt  of  pleasure,  their 
unbounded  hospitality,  and  the  general  energy  and  independence  of  their  character, 
render  them  on  the  whole  a  superior  race. 

The  established  religion,  in  Afgh&nistan,  is  strictly  Mahometan,  though  tolera- 
tion prevails  more  than  even  in  the  Persian  empire,  where  it  has  been  observed  to 
be  greater  than  usual  in  Mussulman  conntries. 

A  taste  for  knowledge  is  general.  There  are  schools  in  every  little  town,  and 
even  village,  so  that  the  firot  elements  of  learning  are  very  widely  diffused.  The 
poets,  by  profession,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  these  of  Peraia ;  but  a  considera- 
ble display  of  genius  often  appeare  in  the  rude  verses  of  the  chiefs  and  warriore, 
who  celebrate  Uieir  own  feelings  and  adventures. 

The  inhabitants  of  Afghanistan  are  formed  into  twogreatdivisions— of  dwellers 
in  tents,  and  dwellera  in  houses.  The  former*  in  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom, 
are  supposed  to  constitute  one-half  of  the  population ;  in  the  eastern  Ihey  are  fewer, 
but  still  very  oonsiderable  in  number.  The  Afghans  have  generally  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  pastoral  life,  and  are  with  difficulty  induced  to  quit  it.  The  most 
numerous  of  the  latter  are  the  Taujlks,  who  have  been  supposed  to  amount  to 
1,500,000,  and  to  be  the  original  people  subdued  hj  the  Afghans,  who  regard  them 
as  inferiors.  They  inhabit  the  towns  and  their  vicinity,  and  carry  on  those  trades 
which  are  disdained  by  the  ruling  people. 

The  Afghans  are  fond  of  all  Horts  of  boisterous  anraaentents,  particularly  those 
which  involve  great  display  of  bodily  activity.  Hunting  is  as  it  were  the  rase  over 
all  Afghanistan,  and  the  people  pureue  it  not  only  in  all  the  known  and  usual 
modes,  but  in  others,  peculiar  to  tne  country  itself. 

The  kingdom  of  Cabul  was  conquered  in  1839,  by  an  Anglo-Indian  army,  and 
was  added  as  a  province  to  the  already  overgrown  empire  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. Ghianee,  Candahar,  Cabul,  and  other  cities,  were  taken.  Nearly  the 
whole  army  of  Dost  Mahomed,  the  reigning  prince,  joined  that  of  the  victore,  and 
everything  indicated  a  permanent  conquest.  At  length,  however,  the  Afghans  rose 
en  masse,  utterly  destroyed  an  Indian  army  of  6000  men,  and  so  harassed  the  re- 
maining forces,  that  in  1842  they  were  withdrawn  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Indus. 

Cabul,  the  principal  city  of  Afghanistan,  is  one  of  the  roost  delightful  in  the 
world.  Being  situated  about  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  enjoys  a  tem- 
perate climate,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  plain  finely  watered  by  three 
rivulets.  The  soil  is  rather  deficient  in  p^rain,  but  produces  abundance  of  forage 
and  a  profusion  of  the  most  delicious  fruits,  which  are  exported  to  India  and  other 
countnes.  Cabul  is  a  busy  bustling  city,  and  its  bazaar  of  2000  shops  is  consi- 
dered almost  without  a  rival  in  the  east.    The  population  is  60,000. 

Ghiznee,  75  miles  nearly  south  of  Cabol,  was  once  the  capital  of  an  empire 
reaching  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Ganges;  but  its  splendour  has  disappeared.  It  is 
now  a  small  but  strongly  fortified  town  of  1500  booses,  and  until  its  late  capture 
was  considered  impregnable. 

Bamean,  100  miles  north-west  from  Cabul,  is  a  city  cut  out  of  the  rock  whose 
cavern  abodes  are  scattered  over  a  surface  of  eight  miles  in  extent.  Some  of  these 
are  of  large  dimensions,  and  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  temples.  Amoiuf  its 
curiosities  are  two  gigantic  idols,  one  180,  and  the  other  60  feet  high,  carvea  oat 
of  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Peshawer  was  once  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul.  It  is  situated  in  a 
very  fertile  plain,  about  50  miles  west  of  the  Indus,  and  has  lately  mach  declined. 
It  now  contains  50,000  inhabitants,  scarcely  half  its  former  amount.  The  city  is 
rudely  built,  and  its  few  good  public  edifices  are  much  decayed;  but  it  presents  a 
picturesque  aspect  from  the  vaned  appearance  and  costume  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
snrreunding  mountains,  mingled  with  the  natives  of  India,  Peraia,  and  Tartsry. 

Candahar  is  a  very  ancient  city,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Alexan- 
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der  the  Great.  The  antiqoity^,  boweyer,  belongs  chiefly  to  the  site,  upon  which 
new  towns  have  been  successively  erected  by  different  conquerors  and  potentates. 
It  is  regular  and  well  built,  with  four  long  and  broad  bazaars ;  but,  like  other 
cities,  it  is  not  adorned  with  those  magnificent  monuments  of  architecture  which 
mark  the  capitals  of  the  peat  eoipires.    Population,  50,000. 

Herat,  formerly  belonging  to  Persia,  is  situated  on  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  north-west  comer  of  Afghanistan :  it  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  was 
in  the  xenith  of  its  splendour  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries ;  the  Persian  historians 
are  diffuse  in  their  description  of  its  palaces,  caravansaries,  mosques,  gardens, 
&e.  It  has  at  present  an  extensive  manufacture  of  carpets;  the  neighbouring 
country  produces  excellent  fruit,  and  roses  are  in  such  quantities  that  Herat  ol^ 
tained  the  name  of  the  city  of  roses :  the  population  is  supposed  to  be  about  65,000. 


BELOOCHISTAN. 


Thk  southern  part  of  this  region  is  known  by  the  name  of  Beloochistan,  or  tfie 
country  of  the  Belooches,  who  form  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants:  it  contains  several 
subdivisions:  those  in  the  eastern  part  are  Cutch-Gundava,  Sarawan,  Jhalawan, 
and  Lus ;  in  the  north-west,  Kohistan,  adjoining  to  Persia ;  and  along  the  sea-coast, 
extending  from  east  to  west  for  nearly  500  miles,  is  the  province  ofMekran. 

Beloochistan  is  divided  among  a  number  of  small,  nerce,  independent,  preda- 
tory tribes.  The  whole  of  its  western  part  is  composed  of  a  desert  of  red  moving 
sand,  so  light  and  minute  as  to  be  almost  impalpable,  but  which  is  formed,  by  the 
action  of  the  vrind,  into  wave-like  ridges  of  a  peculiar  structure.  One  side  slopes 
GTadually  away,  but  the  other  rises  perpendicularly,  like  a  brick  wall,  to  a  consi- 
oerable  height ;  and  this  side  the  traveller,  in  oraer  to  prosecute  his  route,  must 
often  scale  with  immense  labour.  The  light  sand,  filling  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and 
mouth,  heightens  thirst  and  irritation ;  while  the  phenomenon  of  mirage  causing 
the  appearance  of  a  still  lake  that  is  perpetually  receding,  tantalizes  him  with  the 
always  disappointed  hope  of  arriving  at  water.     Population,  about  1,500,000. 

Eastern  celoochistan  is  of  a  very  different  character.  It  consists  of  a  huge  mass 
o(mgged  and  rocky  mountains,  with  intervening  valleys,  which,  however,  seldom 
display  that  fertile  and  smiling  aspect  usual  in  countries  under  the  tropic,  but  are 
in  eenen\  arid  and  stony.  The  streams,  when  swelled  by  rain,  roU  through  their  , 
beds  with  such  headlong  rapidity  as  quickly  to  leave  them  dry,  serving  as  roads '' 
or  nightly  resting-places  to  the  traveller :  but  the  water  sometimes  rashes  down 
so  suddenly  as  to  overwhelm  those  who  have  sought  this  shelter.  There  are, 
however,  here  and  there*  patches  of  good  soil,  capable  of  cultivation.  The  best 
district  is  the  north-eastern  land  of  Cutch-Gnndava,  which  affords  a  surplus  of 
grain  for  export. 

Kelat,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  contains  about  90,000  inhabi- 
tants. From  its  elevated  position  it  is  subject  in  winter  to  such  intense  cold,  that 
the  khan  and  principal  chiefs  then  descend  to  a  lower  region.  Kelat  was  taken  by 
the  British  during  tne  late  Afghan  war,  but  was  evacuated  some  time  afterwards. 
It  is  the  residence  of  a  khan,  who  claims  the  sovereignty  over  all  Beloochistan, 
though  his  real  power  is  nearly  confined  to  the  district  immediately  adjoining. 
Nooshky,  Sarawan,  Jhalawan  and  Khozdar,  are  little  mud  towns,  capitals  of  dis- 
tricts bordering  on  the  desert ;  but  Punjgoor  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  territory 
watered  by  the  Baldoo,  which,  after  a  considenble  course,  reaches  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are,  like  those  of  Afghanistan,  divided  into 
several  tribes,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Nhoroes,  Rhinds,  and  Mugshees,  besides 
the  fiezunjas  in  the  eastern  and  the  Loories  in  the  western  districts,  who  are  pre- 
eminent for  their  repacions  and  predatory  habits.  The  Belooche  is  a  brave,  hos- 
pitable, honourable  robber,  making  ekepaos  or  raids  of  eighty  or  nineu^  miles,  to 
oum  a  village  and  carry  off"  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  but  treating  kindly  and 
securing  from  all  harm  the  stranger  who  has,  or  purohases  a  claim  to,  his  protec- 
tion.    Conjoined  with  him  is  the  Brahooe,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
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poasemor,  and  who,  mild,  inoocent,  and  pastoral,  occopiee  little  villages  situated 
m  the  bosom  of  these  stapendous  mountains^  , 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  Beloochistan,  is  the  province  of  Lus,  containinff 
Bella,  a  small  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  and  Sonmeanee,  an  inconsiderable  fish- 
ing-town. Along  the  coasts  are  the  small  ports  of  Gwuttar,  Cboubar,  and  Jask, 
possessing  some  trade,  subject  or  tributary  to  the  Im&m  of  Muscat  Kedje, 
reckoned  the  capital  of  Mekran,  is  a  considerable  town  in  a  strong  situation,  the 
chief  medium  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  interior  countries.  It  is  still  held 
by  the  khan  of  Kelat,  who  has  scarcely  any  other  hold  upon  this  country.  Bun- 
poor  is  a  small  fortified  town  near  the  frontier  of  Kennan.  The  coast  of  Beloo- 
chistan is  very  abundant  in  fish  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  vast  stores  of  oysters, 
&c.  The  people  live  almost  entirely  on  fish ;  and  as  the  country  yields  but  v«ry 
little  grass,  the  few  cattle  belongiqg  to  the  inhabitants  are  fed  as  in  many  parts 
of  Arabia  oo  fish  and  datesL 


KAFFERISTAN. 


North  of  Afghanistan  is  the  country  called  Kafi^ristan :  it  is  an  Alpine  region, 
composed  of  snowy  mountains,  deep  pine  forests,  and  small  but  fertile  valleys 
which  produce  large  quantities  of  grapes,  and  feed  fiocks  of  sheep  and  cattle ; 
while  the  hills  are  covered  with  goats.  The  inhabitants  are  called  by  their  Ma- 
hometan neighbours,  Kdffers,  or  infidels,  whence  the  name  of  the  country  is  de- 
rived. They  believe  in  one  God,  but  venerate  numerous  idols  of  stone  or  wood, 
which  represent  great  men  deceased :  they  have  solemn  sacrifices  and  long  pray- 
ers, not  failing  to  supplicate  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Mussulmans,  whom  they 
regard  with  invincible  aversion.  The  villages  in  which  they  live  are  built  on  the 
slopes  of  hills,  the  roof  of  one  row  forming  the  street  of  the  row  above.  Their 
food  oonsists  of  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  fruits,  and  flesh,  which  they  prefer 
almost  raw. 

Their  arms  are  a  bow  with  barbed  and  sometimes  poisoned  arrows,  and  a  dag- 
ger :  they  have  lately  learned  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  swords.  They  generally 
fight  by  ambuscade.  The  Mahometan  nations  are  those  with  whom  they  are 
most  habitually  at  war.  When  pursued,  they  unbend  their  bows  and  use  them  as 
leaptng-poles,  by  which  they  bound  with  the  utmost  agility  from  rock  to  rock. 
The  Afghans  and  others  have  sometimes  confederated  to  make  a  ferocious  exter- 
minating invasbn  of  their  territory,  and  have  met  in  the  midst  of  it;  but  have 
been  obliged,  by  the  harassing  and  destructive  mode  of  warfare  practised  by  the 
Kafiers,  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  When  taken  apart  from  their  warlike  pn>> 
pensities,  the  Kafiers  are  a  kind-hearted,  social,  and  joyous  race.  They  are  all 
remarkable  for  fair  and  beautiful  complexions,  and  speak  several  dialects  of  a 
language  nearly  allied  to  the  Sanscrit. 


KASCHGUR. 

Kaschoub,  north-east  of  Kafferistan,  and  between  it  and  Little  Thibet,  is,  like 
those  countries,  a  high,  bleak,  and  cold  territory,  of  which  our  knowledge  is  very 
imperfect:  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly  in  tents,  and  art  Mahometans:  they  ue 
subject  to  petty  cbieft,  who  exercise  despotic  aathority. 


INDIA. 

LiDiA  comprehends  the  two  peninsulas  of  Southern  Ask,  which  are  east  of 

Arabia,  divided  by  the  Ganges,  into  India  within  the  Ganges,  cr  Hindoosttin ;  and 

India  beyond  the  Ganges,  called  also  Chin  India,  Farther  India,  and  sometimes 

II  Indo  China.    Both  the  peninsulas  of  India  are  remarkable  for  the  nwmber  and 
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size  of  their  riven,  whose  WAters  and  indandatioaa,  miited  with  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  make  them  the  most  fertile  coontriee  oo  earth.  The  term  East  Indies  is 
also  used  very  commonly  for  the  whole  of  eouth-eastem  Asia,  including  Chim 
and  Malaysia. 


HINDOOSTAN. 


HmDOosTAH,  in  every  age,  has  ranked  as  the  most  celebrated  eonntiy  in  the 
east;  it  has  always  been  the  peculiar  seat  of  Oriental  pomp,  of  an  early  and  peeo- 
liar  civilization,  and  of  a  commerce  supported  by  richer  products  than  that  of  any 
other  country,  ancient  or  modem. 

This  country,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  comprises  four  great  divisioiie:  Ist, 
Northern  India  contains  the  countries  extending  along  the  base  of  the  Himmaleb 
mountains :  these  are  Lahore,  including  Cashmere,  Gurwal,  Nepaul,  and  Bootan. 
which  are  nearly  all  independent ;  2d,  Hindoostan  Proper,  extending  southward 
to  the  Nerbuddah  River :  this  division  is  composed  of  the  provinces  of  Sinde, 
Cutcb,  Gajerat,  Rajpootana,  Mewar,  Molwa,  Delhi,  A^fra,  Allahabad,  Onde,  Ba- 
har,  and  Bengal ;  3d,  the  Deccan,  compri^iin^  the  regions  situated  between  the 
Nerbuddah  and  the  Kistnah  Rivers,  which  includes  the  provinces  of  Khande^ 
Gundwana,  Orissa,  Berar,  Aurungabad,  Boeder,  Hyderabad,  the  northern  Circars, 
and  part  of  Bejapoor;  4th,  Southern  India:  this  division  stretches  from  the  Kist- 
nah River  to  Uape  Comorin,  and  comprises  the  southern  part  of  Bejapoor,  Canara, 
Mysore ;  the  Camatie,  Malabar,  Cochin,  and  Travancore.  Hindoostan  was  divided 
into  the  above  provinces  by  Aurengzebe,  the  greatest  of  the  Moj^il  emperors : 
these  are  not  now  recognized  by  the  native  states,  but  still  form  divbkms  in  the 
British  territories,  and  are  in  consequence  retained. 

The  whole  country  is  divided  into  a  number  of  different  states,  of  various  forms 
and  dimensions,  so  intermixed  with  each  other,  and  so  often  changing  in  their 
■boundaries,  that  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  clear  and  distinct  representation  of 
them  would  require  a  space  far  beyond  what  can  be  here  allotted  to  them. 

Perhaps  the  grandest  natural  feature  of  this  region  is  the  vast  mountain  range 
of  the  Himmaleb,  which  forms  its  northern  boundary,  after  crossing  the  Indus, 
.and  enclosing  the  beautiful  valley  of  Cashmere.  This  range,  which,  in  bounding 
,A%hani8tan  under  the  name  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  had  an  almost  due  easterly  coarse, 
takes  a  south-east  line,  which  it  follows  till  it  passes  the  frontier  of  Hindoostan. 
:It  is  comparatively  but  a  few  years  that  the  great  elevation  of  these  mountains 
has  been  ascertained.  About  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  Granges,  and  Sanpoo,  or 
Burrampooter,  they  shoot  up  to  an  elevation  of  25  or  26,000  feet ;  thus  exceeding 
(the  height  of  any  other  mountains  in  the  world.  In  Southern  Hindoostan  the  two 
jgreat  chains  of  the  Ghauts  extend  along  the  opposite  coasts  parallel  to  each  other, 
sor  rather  diverging,  and  leaving  between  them  and  the  sea  only  a  plain  of  forty 
^or  fifty  miles  in  breadth.  They  rise  in  a  few  places  above  3  or  4000  feet,  but  are 
jvery  rugged  and  steep,  and  the  entrance  into  the  interior  is  only  by  very  narrow 
(and  difficult  passea  One  continuous  chain,  the  Vindhaya  mountains,  runs  across 
jthe  broad  base  of  the  peninsula,  and  forma  a  ruggfed  boundary  between  it  and  the 
jgreat  plain  of  Hindoostan  Proper. 

\  The  rivers  of  Hindoostan  form  a  feature  no  less  important  than  its  mountains. 
,The  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Burrampooter,  are  the  chief,  and  rank  among  the 
jprincipal  streams  of  the  Old  Continent.  The  Indus,  or  Sinde,  forms  the  western 
JbonndaiT  of  tliis  region :  its  head  branches,  the  Ladak,  rise  among  the  most  ele- 
Kratcd  of  the  Himmaleb  mountains,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Sources  of 
jlhe  Ganges  and  Burrampooter.  In  its  course  to  the  ocean,  it  receives  among 
kithcr  tributaries  the  Hydaspes,  or  SuUed^e,  famed  in  history  since  the  days  of 
Alexander.  The  Sinde  flows  into  the  Indian  Ocean  by  two  great  estuaries,  which 
enclose  a  delta  of  about  70  miles  in  extent 

*  The  GanM  is  the  most  pre-eminent  among  the  rivers  of  India,  not  only  from 
Its  length  of  course,  the  great  and  fertile  valley  which  it  waters,  the  number  of 
hnportant  cities  and  towns  on  its  banks,  but  also  fi'om  the  holy  and  sacred  charso- 
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ter  it  has  maintained  from  tho  most  remote  ai^fes;  the  Hindoos  bolievingf  that  its 
waters  possess  a  virtue  which  will  preserve  theqi  from  every  moral  transgression. 
Some  of  the  tributaries  would  in  many  countries  ranic  as  important  rivers.  The 
chief  are  the  Jumna,  Gogra,  Gundack,  Cosa,  &c.  About  200  miles  from  the  sea, 
the  Ganges  spreads  out  into  a  broad  delta,  of  which  the  numerous  branches  which 
enter  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  are  called  the  Sunderbunds ;  they  are  mostly  shallow, 
except  the  Hoogly,  or  western  branch,  by  which  large  vessels  can  ascend  to  Cal- 
cutta. The  Burrampooter,  the  eastern  limitary  river  of  India,  pours  a  vast  body 
of  water  into  the  lower  Ganges,  before  its  junction  with  the  sea ;  where  the  two 
streams  united,  form  a  bay  with  nuraerotis  islands :  modem  geography  has  long 
identified  it  with  the  Sanpoo  of  Thibet,  flowing  on  the  north  side  of  the  Himma- 
leh  range.  Late  investigation,  however,  renders  it  dciubtiul  whether  they  are 
not  different  streams.  The  other  chief  rivers  of  India  are  the Nerbuddah,  which 
fklls  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  the  Godavery,  Kistnah.  Colleioon,  &c.,  the  chief 
of  Southern  India,  which  flow  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

India  has,  for  many  successive  ages,  been  the  theatre  of  absolute  empire,  exer- 
cised by  foreign  military  potentates.  It  presents,  however,  many  peculiarities 
distinguishing  it  from  a  mere  ordinary  despotism.  The  basis  of  its  population 
still  consists  of  that  remarkable  native  race  who,  during  a  subjection  for  thousands 
of  years,  have  retained,  quite  unaltered,  all  the  features  of  thoir  original  charac- 
ter. They  preserve  in  full  force  that  earliest  form,  a  village  constitution,  their 
attachment  to  which  seems  only  to  have  been  rendered  stronger  by  the  absence 
of  every  other  political  right  and  distinction.  The  village,  considered  as  a  politi- 
cal association,  includes  all  the  surrounding  territory  from  which  the  inhabitants 
draw  their  subsistence.  Not  only  the  public  services,  but  all  trade^  with  the 
exception  of  the  simple  one  of  cultivating  the  ground,  are  performed  by  individuals 
who  hold  them  usually  by  hereditary  succession,  and  who  are  paid  with  a  certain 
portion  of  the  land,  and  by  fixed  presents. 

The  mass  of  the  population  belongs  to  the  Hindoo  race,  and,  so  long  as  they  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  their  peculiar  opinions  and  custom%thcy  quietly  behold  all  the 
high  places  occupied  by  any  people,  however  strange  or  foreign,  with  whom  rests 
the  power  of  the  sword.  They  have  no  idea  of  political  rights  or  privileges,  of  a 
country  or  nation  of  their  own,  and  in  whose  glory  and  prosperity  they  are  inter- 
ested ;  they  never  converse  on  such  subjects,  and  can  scarcely  be  made  to  com- 
prehend what  they  mean.  Their  own  political  bond  is  to  a  chief  who  possesses 
popular  qualities,  and  attaches  them  by  pay  and  promotion:  to  him  they  oftoi 
manifest  signal  fidelity,  but  are  strangers  to  every  other  feeling.  Despotism  is 
not  only  established  by  long  precedent,  but  is  rooted  in  the  very  habits  and  minds 
of  the  community.  Such  habits  naturally  predispose  the  people  of  a  fertile  region, 
bordered  by  poor  and  wariike  tribes,  to  fiiU  into  a  state  of  regular  and  constant 
subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke. 

The  power,  which  for  many  centuries  ruled  over  Hindoostan,  was  Mahometan. 
The  votaries  of  Islam,  as  usual,  entered  India  sword  in  hand,  announcing  proscrip- 
tion and  desolation  against  all  who  should  profess  a  faith  opposite  to  Uieir  own ; 
but  while  by  these  unlawful  instrumenta  they  had  converted  the  whole  west  and 
centre  of  Asia,  in  India  their  religion  never  made  the  slightest  impression.  The 
Hindoos  opposed  to  it  a  quiet  and  passive,  but  immoveable  resistance.  The  con-^ 
querors,  finding  in  them  such  a  fixed  determination  upon  this  point,  while  on 
eveiy  other  they  were  the  most  submissive  and  peaceable  subiects,  allowed  their 
own  bigotry  to  be  disarmed.  With  the  exception  of  Aurengzebe  and  Tippoo,  they 
have  long  lefl  the  votaries  of  Brahma  in  the  unmolested  possession  of  their  faith, 
and  of  the  various  observances  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  Mahometans 
have  been  reckoned  at  nearly  10,000,000,  or  about  a  tenth  of  the  population  of 
Hindoostan ;  and  have  also  become  a  subject  race. 

In  contemplating  Hindoostan,  as  it  now  existe,  the  power  of  Britain  appears  en- 
tirely predominant  This  absolute  sway  of  an  island  comparatively  so  small,  over 
an  empire  of  100,000,000  inhabitants,  situated  nearly  at  ito  antipodes,  and  acces- 
sible  only  by  so  vast  a  circuit  of  ocean,  presenta  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ph^ 
nomena  in  the  history  of  the  world.     Yet  the  subjection  is  complete,  and  almost 
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oniveraally  peaceable ;  and  the  presages  of  its  short  continaanee,  which  some  en- 
tertain, are  perhaps  chimerical.    . 

The  namoer  of  Europeans  by  whom  such  vast  dominions  are  held  in  subjertioo, 
very  little  exceeds  50,000.  But  this  number  is  multiplied  by  that  peculiarity  in 
the  character  of  the  Hindoo,  which  makes  it  easy  to  train  him  into  an  instrument 
for  holding  his  own  country  in  subjection.  He  has  scarcely  the  idea  of  a  country 
to  fight  for.  *'  The  Asiatic  fights  for  pay  and  plunder ;  and  whose  bread  he  eats, 
his  cause  he  will  defend  against  friends,  country,  and  family."  Accordingly,  the 
sepoys  (Indian  troops  commanded  by  British  officers,  and  trained  after  the  Euro- 
pean manner)  are  found  nearly  as  efficient  as  troops  entirely  British ;  and,  so  long 
as  nothing  is  done  to  shock  their  religion  and  prejudices,  they  are  equally  faithful. 
Their  number  amounts  to  270,000  men.  The  purely  European  troops  maintained 
by  the  Company  do  not  exceed  8000,  but  a  large  body  of  the  king*s  troops  are 
always  employed  in  India;  these  at  present  are  about  26,000.  The  Company 
doubles  the  pay  of  all  the  king's  troops  employed  in  their  tenitories.  These  forces 
are  varioasly  distributed  throughout  India;  for,  besides  defending  and  holding  in 
subjection  the  territories  immediately  under  British  sway,  bodies  of  them  are  sta- 
tioned at  the  capitals  of  the  subsidiary  princes,  at  once  to  secure  and  overawe  them. 

The  degree  of  vassalage  in  which  the  different  states  of  India  are  held  some- 
what varies.  The  Nizam,  or  soubah  of  the  Deccan,  the  king  of  Oude,  the  rajahs 
of  Nagpoor,  Mysore,  Sattara,  Travancore,  and  Cochin,  with  the  representative  of 
the  house  of  Holkar,  are  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  Britain.  The  Gwick- 
war  in  Guzerat,  and  the  numerous  petty  Rajpoot  principalities,  are  rather  friendly 
allies  under  her  protection.  Scindia  is  still  nominally  independent,  but  cannot  act 
in  any  important  case  without  the  sanction  of  the  Company. 

The  government  of  British  India  is  vested  in  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  under  the  control  of  -a  Board  of  Commissioners,  consisting  of 
several  of  the  chief  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  commonly  called  the  Board  of 
Control.  The  country  is  divided  into  the  three  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  Bombay.  Bengal  inokides  the  new  government  of  Agra.  The  province  of 
Sinde  is  a  recent  acquisition,  for  which  a  governor  has  been  l&tely  appointed.  The 
president  of  Ben^l  is  styled  the  Governor-General  of  India,  tlie  Governor-Ge- 
neral in  Council  is  empowered  to  legislate  for  India,  under  certain  limitations, 
and  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Court  of  Directore. 
The  council  consists  of  four  members,  besides  the  governor,  appointed  by  the 
directors  with  the  royal  sanction.  The  business  of  the  executive  is  divided  among 
five  boards:  viz.,  of  revenue;  of  customs,  salt,  and  opium;  of  trade;  of  military 
affairs ;  and  of  medical  affairs.  The  other  Presidents  m  Council  possess  the  same 
authority  within  their  respective  governments,  but  subject  in  all  mattere  of  general 
policy  to  the  Governor-General,  who  has  the  power  of  declaring  war,  making 
peace,  and  concluding  treaties,  and,  as  captain-general,  may  head  the  military 
operations  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  who  may  suspend  the  governors  of  the 
other  presidencies,  and  sit  as  president  in  their  councils.  The  British  ecclesiastical 
establishment  in  India  consists  of  the  three  bishops  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  with  seventy-six  chaplains. 

Amid  the  general  conquest  of  India  by  Britain,  the  north-western  provinces  alone 
have  never  as  yet  come  even  into  hostile  collision  with  that  power.  The  state  with 
which  it  is  in  most  immediate  contact  is  that  of  the  Seiks.  This  remarkable 
people  began  their  career  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  as  a  relisiotts  sect, 
adopting  a  sort  of  combination  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  creeds.  They  pos- 
sess the  territory  of  Lahore,  or  the  Punjab,  watered  by  the  upper  course  of  the  five 
great  rivers  which  convey  to  the  Indus  the  waters  of  th^  Himmaleh;  besides  the 
northern  part  of  Delhi,  as  far  as  the  Jumna.  The  government  forms  a  species  of 
theocracy,  under  a  body  of  chiefs  uniting  the  heterogeneous  charactere  of  priests, 
warriors  and  statesmen.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  Runjeet  Sing 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  these  chiefs;  and  having  conquered  Cashmere  and  part 
of  Cabul,  fixed  his  residence  at  Lahore.  This  prince  made  his  government  to  be 
both  feared  and  h'spected ;  his  army  was  formidable,  and  part  of  it  was  well  dis- 
ciplined in  the  European  manner  by  French  officere.     Before  his  death,  which 
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oeeoned  in  1839,  he  had  accumulated  treasure  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000. 
Since  that  time  no  successor  to  be  compared  with  him  in  ability  has  appeared, 
and  the  goremment  has  lost  much  of  its  importance. 

Moultan,  composing  the  lower  coarse  of  the  five  rirers,  with  all  the  territories 
along  the  Indus,  excepting  Sinde,  its  delta,  is  goremed  by  chiefs  formerly  tribu- 
tary to  Cabul,  but  now  subject  to  the  successors  of  Runjeet  Sing.  This  region  is 
separated  from  Guzerat,  and  the  other  fine  provinces  of  central  Hindoostan,  by  a 
vast  tract  of  desert.  Yielding,  howerer,  some  coarse  grain  and  pasture,  it  supports 
a  certain  population,  and  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  petty  ]^rinces,  called  Rajpoots, 
who  paid  even  to  Aurengzebe  only  a  slight  form  of  submission.  At  present  they 
are  engaged  in  almost  perpetual  contests  with  each  other ;  but  no  foreign  power 
seems  to  interfere  with  them  in  the  possession  of  these  dreary  wastes. 

The  territories  of  Bootan  and  Nepaul  stretch  along  the  base  of  the  Himmaleh 
Mountains  from  south-east  to  north-west ;  of  these  Sie  most  important  is  Nepaul. 
The  greater  part  of  this  region  is  elevated  four  or  five  thousand  reet  above  the  sea, 
and  enjoys  the  climate  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  well  watered  and  fertile 
The  population  is  composed  of  two  races;  the  Newars  who  form  the  bulk  of  the 
nation,  and  the  Bramins  who  are  the  rulers.  The  whole  region  is  subjected  to  the 
military  government  of  the  rajahs  of  Gorkwha,  originally  masters  only  of  a  small 
territory  of  that  name,  to  the  west  of  Nepaul.  Bootan,  south-eastward  of  Nepaul, 
is  a  country  of  an  aspect  similar  to  the  latter.  The  natives,  called  Bootteas,  are 
entirely  unlike  the  people  of  India,  and  appear  to  be  of  the  Mon|[ul  race :  they 
have  none  of  the  Hindoo  scruples,  relative  to  animal  food  and  spiritous  liquors ; 
their  favourite  refreshment  is  tea,  beaten  up  in  a  style  by  no  means  suited  to  an 
European  palate.  The  religion  is,  that  of  the  Lama  of  Thibet;  and  Bootan  is,  to- 
gether with  that  country,  under  the  protection  of  China. 

The  following  is  the  latest  estimate  of  the  extent  and  population  of  the  territo- 
ries under  the  immediate  administration  of  the  Company  :— 

Squara  Milaa.  Population. 

PreMdency  of  Bengal,  including  the  government  >  gon  31Q  aq  fti5  ofui 

afAgraandthotownof  Scrampor© S        '  w,oi*j,wu 

Madras  indoding  T^anqoebar 141 ,933  14,945,000 

Bombay   59,438  6^940,000 

Government  of  Sinde 24,000  1,000,000 

445,673     92,700,000 

There  are,  besides,  85,700  square  miles  in  Bengal,  and  5550  in  Bombay,  the 
population  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but,  as  they  consist  of  rude  dis- 
tricts, situated  on  the  Upper  Nerbuddah  and  in  the  Concan,  their  population  pro- 
bably is  not  aboTe  5,000,000 ;  and  British  India  will  not  therefore  much  exceed 
97,000,000.  The  subjoined  table  contains  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  the 
subject  and  independent  states.    The  following  come  under  the  first  head : — 

Squara  mile*.  Population. 

TheNiaam 96,000  10,000,000 

The  King  of  Oude 20,000  4.000,000 

The  Rajah  of  Nagpore 70.000  2,700,000 

r— ofMysore 27.000  2,300,000 

ofSaltara 14,000  1,500,000 

The  G  wick  war 1 8,000  3,200.000 

Travancore  and  Cochin 8.000  1,400,000 

Rajpoot  and  various  minor  principalities 283,000  1 6,500,000 

536,000     41,600,000 

To  this  list  must  be  added  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  is  a  royal  colcby,  and 
contains,  on  21,660  square  miles,  1,300,000  inhabitants;  making  the  grand  total 
of  British  India  above  1,100,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  135,600,000 
souls. 
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Tie  States  that  ttill  remain  iiidq>eiident  of  Britain  aie  now  lodooad  almost  to 
insignifioance ;  they  aie  thus  estimated : — 

A|.  Mitoi.  PopolatiMi. 

Sdndia 40,000  4*000,000 

Lahore  (the  Seikfl) 50,000  4*000,000 

Nepaul 53,000  3,000,000 

Cashmere  and  other  dietricti  robject  to  the  Seike  .     10,000  1,000,000 

Total 153,000  13,000,000 

India  has  always  been,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  for 
its  profusion  of  magnificent  and  valuable  products.  In  fact,  the  tropical  coontrira, 
wherever  water  a&unda,  must  surpass  the  regions  under  the  temperate  acme  in 
this  respect,  were  it  only  from  the  circumstance  of  producing  more  than  one  crop 
in  the  year.  The  large  and  copious  streams  of  Hindoostan  maintain  geneniliy 
throughout  that  country  a  perennial  abundance.  The  character,  however,  is  by 
no  means  universal.  All  the  west  of  central  India,  except  where  it  is  watered 
by  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  consists  of  sand,  in  which  the  traveller  sinks 
knee-deep.  Sand  forms  even  the  basis  of  all  the  flat  country  oC  Bengal ;  though 
inundation  and  culture  have  covered  it  with  a  thin  surface  cf  productive  clay. 
A  firreat  part  also  of  the  hilly  districts,  bebg  over-run  with  that  species  of  nmk 
unaerwood  called  jungle,  is  unfit  for  any  useful  product  Although  the  Hindoos, 
too,  have  ever  been  an  agricultural  people,  and  remarkable  for  their  industry, 
nothing  can  be  more  imperfect  than  the  instruments,  or  the  skill,  with  which  they 
conduct  that  important  art  The  cultivators,  for  security  under  an  imperfect 
police,  or  from  mere  custom,  live  in  large  villages,  having  each  a  small  spot,  on 
the  tillage  of  which  they  occupy  themselves,  in  conjunction  with  the  labours  of 
the  loom  and  with  other  employments.  Holding  their  lands  by  no  tenore'except 
that  of  usage,  they  never  think  of  expending  capital  in  their  improvement,  and 
could  not,  probably,  with  safety,  show  themselves  possessed  of  property.  Their 
plough,  in  comparison  with  ours,  does  not  deserve  ttie  name.  Rudely  constructed, 
at  the  cost  of  less  than  half  a  crown,  it  cannot  penetrate  beyond  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  and  has  no  contrivance  for  turning  over  the  soil.  It  is  drawn,  not 
by  horses,  but  by  oxen  and  buffidoes  yoked  together.  The  ground,  after  being 
scattered  in  several  directions  by  this  instrument,  fdtowed  by  the  rough  branch 
of  a  tree  as  a  substitute  for  the  harrow,  is  considered  fit  for  receivmg  the  eeed. 
Manure  is  employed  only  in  some  rare  cases,  and  consists  merely  of  ashes  and 
decayed  vegetables.  This  rude  system  of  husbandry  resembles  that  which  was 
practised  in  Europe  during  the  early  agesL  It  is  not  supposed  that  even  in  Bengal 
more  than  one  acre  in  three  is  under  actual  tillage.  The  cultivators  are  poor  in 
the  extreme,  their  annual  rents  on  an  average  not  exceeding  four  poonds :  and, 
instead  of  possessing  any  capital,  they  are  usually  sunk  in  deU. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  deficiencies,  nature  is  bountiful,  and  the  products  of 
India  are  copiou&  Rice  is  the  article  upon  which  the  whole  region  rests  its  main 
dependence ;  it  is  raised  on  every  spot  where  irrigation  can  1^  procured.  The 
periods  of  sowing  and  reaping  vary,  and  produce  a  corresponding  variety  in  the 
quality.  Only  one  crop  is  raised  in  the  year;  but  with  another  of  millet  or  pulse 
on  the  same  field.  In  some  of  the  western  Mahratta  districts  it  is  necessary  to 
substitute  dhourra,  the  arid  and  coarse  grain  of  Nubia.  Wheat  and  barley  are 
fitted  only  for  those  tracts  which,  from  their  more  elevated  site,  approximate  to 
the  temperate  climates. 

The  most  important  of  the  other  products  of  Hindoostan  are  cotton,  silk,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  indigo,  which  are  all  extensively  raised ;  the  latter  has  been  much 
improved  in  quality  and  increased  in  amount  by  the  introduction  of  European  skill 
and  capital.  Opium,  previous  to  the  late  war  with  China,  was  an  important  arti- 
cle of  trade  to  that  country.  Saltpetre,  from  Bahar,  and  coffee  and  pepper  from 
the  Malabar  coast,  are  likewise  among  the  chief  products.  Of  the  above  articles, 
the  annual  produce  is  valued  at  100  million  pounds  sterling,  supposed  to  be  equal 
to  600  million  pounds  in  England. 

Besides  these  articles  destined  for  exportation,  there  are  others  extensively 
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coDsumed  in  the  interior.  The  nut  of  the  areca,  combined  with  the  leaf  of  the 
betel,  is  one  universally  used  in  India,  which  has  never  found  its  way  into  Europe. 
The  customs  of  t^e  country  cause  a  vast  consumption  of  vegetable  oils,  which  are 
supplied  from  the  sesamum,  also  from  lint,  mustard-seed,  and  the  cocoa-nut 
Woods  of  various  kinds  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  lower  declivities  of  the  Indian 
bills.  The  canes,  composing  the  thick  jungle  of  underwood  which  abounds  in 
marshy  grounds,  are  not  only  used  as  in  Europe,  but  are  much  employed  in  build- 
ing. The  teak  has  been  found  unrivalled  for  ship-building ;  but;  though  it  flour- 
islies  on  the  hills  of  Malabar,  it  does  not  obtain  such  perfection  there  as  in  Java 
and  the  eastern  peninsula.  Malabar  furnishes  also  a  large  supply  of  sandal-wood, 
of  the  species  called  red- wood,  as  well  as  others  used  for  dyeing,  or  for  ornamental 
furniture. 

The  principal  Indian  manu&ctures  are  those  of  cotton,  which,  though  nearly 
driven  out  of  Europe  bv  cheap  and  successful  imitation,  are  preferred  all  over  the 
east  Silk,  though  holding  only  a  secondary  place  as  an  Indian  manu&cture,  is 
still  ancient  and  considerable ;  its  main  seats  are  Moorshedabad,  Benares,  and 
Surat ;  at  the  latter,  taffetas,  brocades,  and  embroidered  gauzes,  are  its  prevailing 
forms.  Woollens  are  not  made  except  in  the  northern  mountainous  districts, 
where,  though  coarse,  they  are  produced  to  a  great  extent,  chiefly  for  home  con- 
sumption. Cashmere  alone  collects  that  fine  wool,  peculiar  to  the  goats  which 
feed  on  the  table-land  of  Thibet;  and  from  this  material  are  manufactured  those 
exquisitely  beautiful  shawls  which  Europe  has  striven  to  rival,  but  unsuccessfully, 
except  in  cheapness.  The  shawl  manu&ctory  of  Cashmere  has  suffered  peculi- 
arly by  the  revolutions  of  that  country ;  and  the  looms  employed  in  it  have  been 
reduced  from  40,000  to  16,000. 

The  mining  operations  of  India  are  confined  to  one  object,  of  so  brilliant  a 
character,  however,  as  to  throw  a  lustre  on  this  and  on  all  the  Oriental  regions. 
It  producos  the  finest  dismonds  in  the  world ;  for  those  of  Brazil,  though  of  greater 
size,  are  inferior  in  hardness  and  brilliancy.  The  Indian  diamonds  occur  chiefly 
in  a  high  and  ragged  tract,  inhabited  by  tribes  almost  independent,  and  extending 
from  Gkdconda  acroas  the  interior  of  Orissa. 

The  sands  of  the  rivers  of  this  tract  yield  also  some  gold  dust,  but  not  in  sufii- 
cient  quantity  to  become  a  national  object  India  produces  some  iron,  lead,  and 
tin,  though  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for  home  consumption.  Zinc  is  in  particular 
id>undance ;  and  the  same  may  in  some  degree  be  said  of  these  products  of  cal- 
careous countries,  marble,  sal-gem,  alabaster,  common  salt  both  in  rocks  and 
plains  covered  with  this  mineral;  but  the  great  masses  of  rock  salt  are  to  the 
west  of  the  Indus. 

The  mode  of  conducting  Briti^  commerce  with  India  has  always,  till  very 
recently,  been  by  means  of  exclusive  companies;  and  the  only  competition  was 
between  these  rival  associations.  About  tne  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  were  combined  into  **  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East 
Indies  ;'*  by  whom,  from  that  time,  all  the  concerns  of  government  and  trade  were 
administered.  Between  1770  and  1784,  the  Company  were  obliged  to  yield  a 
great  share  of  their  political  power,  which  is  now  jointly  exercised  by  the  Board 
of  Control  But  no  material  breach  was  made  in  their  exclusive  privileges  as 
traders  till  1813,  when  the  intercourse  with  Hindoostan  was  thrown  generally 
open  to  British' subjects,  with  only  some  restrictions  as  to  the  tonnage  or  the  ves- 
sels and  the  ports  from  which  they  were  to  proceed ;  and  even  these  have  been 
in  a  great  measure  removed.  Under  the  liberty  thus  granted,  the  private  trade 
has  mcreased  astonishingly,  and  has  almost  driven  that  of  the  Company  out  of 
the  field.  By  the  acts  of  August  28,  1883,  for  the  Better  Government  of  his 
Majesty's  Indian  Territories,  and  for  Regulating  the  Trade  to  China  and  India, 
the  commercial  privileges  of  the  East  India  Company  are  abolished,  its  functions 
now  bemg  merely  political,  and  the  trade  to  India  and  China  is  thrown  open  to  all 
British  subjects.  It  is  forther  declared  lawful  for  all  British  subjects  to  reside  in 
the  Bast  India  Company's  dominions  without  any  license,  on  merely  making  known 
to  the  proper  officer,  on  their  arrival,  their  name,  place  of  destination,  and  objects 
of  pursuit ;  and  any  person  so  resident  may  acquire  and  hold  lands,  in  the  parts 
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where  he  may  be  aathorized  to  reeide,  for  any  term  of  years,  and  carry  on  any 
trade  or  profession. 

The  annual  exports  to  Great  Britain  are  in  yalne  about  dS4,950,Q00 ;  to  China  they 
are  nearly  the  same  araoont;  and  to  the  adjacent  regions  jE)  1,500,000.  Total, 
£10,000,000.  Great  Britain  receives  about  50,000  tons  of  sugar ;  indigo,  to  the 
Talue  of  £9,000,000;  silk,  J^50,000 ;  and  cotton,  £1,400,000;  besides  pepper,  salt- 
petre, cinnamon,  &c.  Opium  was  formerly  sent  to  China  to  the  Talue  of  from 
jS3,000,000  to  £3,500,000 ;  the  amount  since  the  war  is  uncertain ;  of  cotton, 
£t  ,200,000.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain  are  to  the  value  of  from  £3,500,000 
to  £4,000,000 ;  and  from  other  parts  of  Europe  from  £500,000  to  £900,000. . 

The  internal  trade  of  Hindoostan  is  very  great.  On  the  Ganges,  and  all  the 
other  large  rivers,  there  is  an  extensive  inland  navigation.  The  roads  eenerally 
are  very  mdifferent,  affording  only  a  limited  conveyance  in  rude  cars,  drawn  by 
oxen.  In  the  north-west  provinces  camels  aud  horses  are  resorted  to ;  and  in  the 
mountainous  districts  porters  are  the  chief  bearers  of  merchandise. 

In  surveying  the  political  state  of  Hindoostan,  an  estimate  has  been  given  of 
its  population,  by  which  it  amounts  to  upwards  of  140,000,000.  Of  this  vast 
multitude,  nine-tenths  are  still  believed  to  consist  of  that  native  original  race,  who, 
though  subject  to  a  foreign  power  during  so  many  ages,  have  remained  sJwaya 
unmixed,  and  have  retain^  unaltered  their  ancient  habits  and  institutions.  This 
people  have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  though  in  a  form  quite 
different  from  the  European  nationa 

The  Hindoos  are  of  a  very  dark  oomplezioD,  almost  black,  with  features  similar 
to,  but  smaller  than  the  European,  and  with  a  pleasing  and  rather  soft  expression 
of  countenance ;  in  form  they  are  slender  and  graceful.  The  females  of  the 
higher  class  who  do  not  labour  are  exceedingly  delicate  and  sylph-like,  with  dark 
and  languishing  eves,  and  long,  glossy  black  hair.  The  races,  however,  bred  to 
war,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  and  western  tracts,  are  of  a  bodily  constitution, 
more  hardy  and  athletic  than  the  generality  of  the  other  Hindoos. 

The  mass  of  the  people  are  moderate  and  sober  in  their  habits ;  a  single  piece 
of  cotton  stuff  suffices  them  for  clothing ;  thek  dwellings  are  the  slightest  and 
simplest  that  can  be  imagined ;  thsir  sustenance  consists  mostly  of  rice  and  water, 
and  but  litUe  trouble  is  required  to  satisfy  their  wants;  there  are,  however,  some 
classes  who  display  in  their  mode  of  living  all  the  luxury  of  the  east  The 
rajahs  and  nabobs,  sarrounded  by  numerous  slaves,  have  their  garments  glittering 
with  gold,  silver,  gems,  and  embroideries ;  their  apartments,  horned  with  fiaint- 
in^  and  gilding,  and  peHumed  with  various  valuable  essences. 

Besides  the  Hindoos,  there  are  about  10,000,000  of  Mohammedans,  comprising 
descendants  of  the  Mogul  conquerors  of  the  country.  Of  Arabian  merchants  and 
their  offspring,  settled  in  the  western,  and  of  A^hans,  found  chiefly  in  the  north- 
western parts  of  India,  there  are  also  many ;  Jews,  both  white  and  black,  the  lat- 
ter supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  some  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  about  150,000 
native  Christians  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  besides  English,  French,  Portuguese, 
Slc,  ;  the  descendants  of  the  latter  are  numerous  in  many  places,  and  are  frequently 
found  almost  as  dark  in  complexion  as  the  aboriginal  natives. 

The  Hindoos  made,  at  a  very  early  period,  consideiable  progress  in  astronomy, 
algebra,  d&c.,  and  have  an  extensive  literature,  mostly  connected  with  their  reli- 
gion. Their  works  on  epic  and  dramatic  poetry  are  voluminous,  and,  though  extrap 
vagant  and  puerile  in  a  high  degree,  present  many  passages  distinguished  for 
sweetness,  pathos,  and  harmony ;  3ie  amatory  poets  of  India  are  eminent,  thoo^ 
none  of  them  has  attained  the  fkme  of  Hafiz.  The  Bramins,  who  alone  ought  to 
be  learned,  are  now  almost  wholly  illiterate.  The  only  tincture  of  literature  and 
thought  appears  to  exist  among  some  of  the  higher  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities, 
who  nave  derived  it  chiefly  fnxn  intercourse  with  Europeans  and  particularly  with 
the  missionaries.  The  English  language  is  spreading  in  India,  and  a  taste  lor 
European  literature,  newspapers,  and  periodicals,  is  beginning  to  take  place  among 
those  whose  situation  throws  them  into  habits  of  intimacy  with  foreign  residents; 
a  brighter  era  has  also  commenced  in  the  political  condition  of  the  natives ;  they 
have,  for  several  years,  been  admissible  to  civil  offices  and  to  act  as  civil  and  cri- 
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minal  judges,  and  are  also  summoned  to  sit  in  the  punclayets,  or  native  juries, 
and  to  try  in  some  places  criminal,  in  others  both  civil  and  criminal  questions. 
By  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1638,  for  the  better  government  of  the  Indian  terri- 
tories, it  is  further  provided  that  no  native  shall,  by  reason  of  his  religion,  place 
of  birth,  descent,  or  colour,  be  disabled  from  holding  any  office  or  employment 
under  the  Company. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  Hindoo  manners  is  the  division 
of  the  people  into  castes ;  a  division  which  has  existed  for  thousands  of  years. 
The  leading  castes  are  four :  first,  Bremins,  who  are  men  of  letters,  and  have  the 
care  of  religion  and  laws;  second,  the  soldiers,  called  rajah-poots,  or  descendants 
of 'the  rajahs,  (this  class  includes  princes  and  sovereigns) ;  third,  merchants,  fiirm- 
ers,  and  shepherds,  called  vaisyas;  and  fourth,  sudras,  or  l&bourers. 

The  Brathin  is  required  to  abstain  from  animal  food  and  fermented  liquors,  and 
to  perform  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  Some  of  them,  however,  engage  in 
employments  of  a  secular  nature.  Many  of  them  are  agents  or  ministers  of  the 
native  princes ;  some  of  them  embark  in  commerce ;  and  others  are  employed  in 
carrying  messages  between  distant  places.  They  are  an  artful  set  of  impostors, 
|.  expert  in  disguising  the  truth,  and  practising  without  scruple  every  artifice  to 
;  gull  the  people  and  accomplish  their  own  selfbh  purposes.  The  number  of  per- 
sons of  this  caste  who  are  respectable  for  their  knowledge  and  virtue,  is  extremely 
small.  The  great  body  of  these  hereditary  priests  and  sages  are  devoted  to  am- 
bition, intrigue,  and  voluptuousness,  and  are  disgraced  by  meanness,  avarice,  and 
cruelty.  The  charity  which  they  profess  is  never  practised.  Towards  the  other 
castes  they  cherish  no  feeling  of  humanity,  but  claim  every  thing  from  them, 
while  they  give  them  nothing  in  return. 

The  rajah-poots  seem  not  to  possess  the  general  character  of  the  Hindoos.  They 
have  a  ferocious  courage,  a  savage  ambition,  and  an  insatiable  avarice,  not  often 
compensated  by  any  real  virtues.  Many  of  these  are  employed  in  the  English 
service  under  the  name  of  sepoys.  The  duties  of  the  thnd  caste  consist  in  the 
labours  of  the  field  and  garden,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the  sale  of  luided  pro- 
duce. When  they  travel  to  other  countries,  they  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
The  business  of  the  fourth  and  most  numerous  caste,  is  servile  labour.  They  are 
compelled  to  work  for  the  Bramins,  being  considered  as  created  solely  for  their 
use.  To  them  the  vedas,  or  holy  books,  must  never  be  read,  and  whoever  instructs 
them  in  religion  is  doomed  to  one  of  the  hells  with  which  the  world  of  spirits  is 
provided.  Such  is  this  singular  institution  of  castes.  Each  individual  remains 
invariably  in  the  rank  in  which  he  is  born,  and  cannot  aspire  to  a  higher,  what- 
ever be  his  merits.  The  castes  never  intermarry,  and  so  complete  is  the  separa- 
tion, that  they  will  not  even  eat  at  the  same  table. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  derived  fh>m  their  sacred  books,  inculcates  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  one  supreme  God,  who  holds  himself  aloof  from  the  .world,  in 
a  state  of  perfect  indolence  and  bliss ;  having  committed  the  government  of  the 
universe  to  three  divinities.  They  believe  that  those  who  withdraw  from  the 
world,  and  devote  themselves  to  abstinence  and  self-torture,  will  arrive  at  supreme 
happiness,  by  being  united  to  the  spirit  of  the  great  Deity,  as  a  drop  of  water  is 
absorbed  by  the  ocean.  The  souls  of  the  less  holy  they  imagine  will  pass  into 
the  bodies  of  other  men  and  brutes.  The  duties,  ceremonies,  and  observances  of 
religion,  are  interwoven  with  all  the  common  offices  of  life. 

The  people  worship  images,  and,  under  the  blind  influence  of  superstition, 
drown  their  children  in  the  rivers,  inflict  upon  themselves  the  most  painful  tor- 
tures and  penances,  and  seek  death  by  drowning,  by  fire,  by  being  crushed  be- 
neath wheels,  and  by  throwing  themselves  on  large  iron  hooka  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race,  a  picture  more  truly  horrible  and 
disgusting  than  is  presented  by  the  idolatries  of  this  infiituated  people. 

The  great  eflbrts  which  are  now  making  by  various  missionary  societies  for  in- 
troducing Christianity  into  India,  have  in  many  instances  obtained  a  rich  reward. 
Several  hundreds  of  Hindoos  have  renounced  their  gods,  the  Ganges,  and  Uieir 
priests,  and  have  shaken  from  their  limbs  the  iron  chain  of  caste.  A  large  num- 
ber of  converted  natives  have  in  some  sense  become  missionaries,  and  have  been 
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the  instruments  of  turAing  many  to  a  purer  and  more  enlightened  faith.  All  the 
societies  engaged  in  the  work  of  missions  have  &r  more  c^ls  for  labourers  than 
they  have  instruments  at  their  disposal.  Twenty  times  the  number  of  miasiaD- 
aries,  catechists,  and  schoolmasters,  are  wanting,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  through  the  exertions  now  making,  the  fabric  of  Hindoo  superstition  is  be- 
ginnioff  to  totter. 

Besides  the  vast  regions  in  Hindoostan  under  the  sway  of  Great  Britain,  the 
monarchs  of  Portugal,  France,  and  Denmark,  possoso  a  few  small  settlements, 
chiefly  the  scanty  remains  of  much  larger  territories. 

The  Portuguese,  whose  settlements  were  formerly  so  numerous  on  the  coasts 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Sea,  have  preserved  Goa,  with  a  few  adjadent 
places,  Damaan,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  with  the  fortress 
of  Diu,  a  place  important  for  the  construction  of  vessels.  These  possessions,  to- 
gether with  the  Island  of  Macao,  in  the  Bay  of  Canton  in  China,'  and  some  small 
districts  of  the  Island  of  Timor,  are  supposed  to  contain  about  30,000  square 
miles,  and  575,000  inhabitants. 

The  French  settlements  in  Asia  are  confined  to  India,  and  comprehend  the 
governments  of  Pondicherry,  with  the  towns  of  Pondicherry  and  Kartcal,  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  and  a  few  other  places,  among  which,  Chandernagor  in  Ben- 
gal, and  Mabe  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  are  the  most  important  The  whole  area 
possessed  by  the  French  does  not  exceed  450  square  miles»  with  a  population  of 
160,000  individuals. 

The  Danish  colonies  consist  only  of  the  town  of  Tranquobar,  and  its  territory, 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  a  place  remarkable  for  the  influence  which  the  mis- 
sionary establishment  of  the  Protestant  creed,  which  was  erected  here  more  early 
than  in  other  places,  exercised  on  the  neighbourhood.  The  Danes  have  also  a 
small  settlement  at  Serampore,  on  the  Ganges.  The  population  of  the  whole  is 
about  60,000. 

*  The  settlements  of  the  Dutch  were  formerly  dispersed  over  the  coasts  of  both 
peninsulas  of  India,  as  well  as  over  the  adjacent  islands ;  but  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  them  by  degrees;  and  since  1821,  they  have  been  limited  to  the 
islands. 

Hindoostan  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  noted  for  the  great  number  of  its 
large  and  populous  cities  and  towns.  The  following  are  a  fow  of  the  most  promi- 
nent at  the  present  day. 

Calcutta,  the  capital  of  British  India,  situated  on  the  Hoogly  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  100  miles  from  the  sea,  contains  330,000  inhabitants;  while,  wiihin  a 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  there  are  upwards  of  2,000,000.  The  situation  was 
originally  very  unhealthful,  being  in  the  midst  of  forests  and  swamps ;  and, 
though  these  have  been  in  a  great  measure  cleared  away,  it  still  suffers  by  the 
damp  breezes  from  the  Snnderbuods.  The  English  town,  or  suburb,  called  ChocH 
ringee,  contains  the  finest  bouses.  Strangers  ascending  the  river  are  particulariy 
struck  by  the  number  of  elegant  villas,  with  which  all  the  environs  are  studded. 
The  Black  Town,  comprising  much  the  greater  part  of  Calcutta,  consists,  as  in 
other  parts  of  India,  of  miserable  cottages  of  mud  and  bamboa  The  government- 
house  is  a  very  splendid  and  costly  structure.  A  college  was  founded  by  the  Mar- 
quess Wellesley,  which  boasted  many  illustrious  memoers,  but  has  of  late  been 
much  reduced.  The  allowances  to  all  tbe  servanta  of  government  are  liberal ; 
and  though  their  aim,  in  going  out,  has  generally  been  to  return  with  an  inde- 
pendent fortune,  they  indulge  in  a  hospitable,  splendid,  and  expensive  style  of 
living.  Large  dinner  parties,  in  preference  to  public  arouseinents,  form  the 
Avourite  recreation.  Serampore,  12  miles  above  Calcutta,  is  a  neat,  thriving 
little  town,  at  which  is  a  Danish  settlement  This  place  is  interesting  as  the  seat 
of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  who  have  distinguisheid  themselves  by  such  learned 
and  extensive  labours  in  the  pious  task  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  all  the 
languages  of  India,  and  even  of  China. 

Bombay,  the  capital  of  Western  India,  is  situated  on  a  small  island  connected 
by  an  artificial  causeway  with  the  larger  one  of  Salsette.  In  1661,  it  was  celled 
by  the  Portuguese  to  Charles  II.,  as  part  of  queen  Catherine's  portion ;  two  or 
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three  years  after,  a  settlement  was  established,  and  in  1680,  the  chief  seat  of  Eng- 
lish trade  was  transferred  thither  from  Sorat.  Since  that  time,  Bombay,  notwith- 
standing considerable  vicissitudes,  has  continued  on  the^whole  in  a  state  of  constant 
increase,  and  has  become  the  great  emporium  of  Western  India,  with  a  population 
of  330,000.  Of  these,  about  8(K)0  are  Parsees,  the  most  wealthy  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  by  whom  its  prosperity  is  mainly  supported.  There  are  also  Jews,  Mahome- 
tans, and  Portuguese,  in  considerable  numbers ;  but  the  Hindoos  comprise  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole. 

Madras,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  is  the  capital  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras.  It  has  no  harbour ;  but  a  mere  road,  through  which  runs  a 
strong  current,  and  which  is  often  exposed  to  dangerous  winds.  On  the  beach 
brealu  so  strong  and  continual  a  surf,  that  only  a  peculiar  species  of  large  light 
boats,  the  thin  planks  of  which  are  sewed  together  with  the  tough  grass  of  the 
country,  can,  by  the  dexterous  management  of  the  natives,  be  low^  across  it. 
For  the  conveyance,  also,  of  letters  and  messages,  they  employ  what  is  called  a 
catamaran^  consisting  merely  of  two  planks  fastened  together,  with  which  they 
encounter  the  roughest  seas  with  wonderful  address,  and,  when  swept  off  by  the 
waves,  regain  it  by  swimming.  The  city  has  a  handsome  appearance  from  the 
sea,  and  many  of  its  streets  are  spacious.    The  population  is  about  300,000. 

Surat,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  about  170  miles  north  of  Bombay,  at  the 
first  arrival  of  Europeans,  was  the  greatest  emporium  of  India,  but  it  now  ranks 
second  both  to  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  The  population  is  estimated  at  157,000. 
It  has  suffered  by  the  British  having  established  the  chief  seat  of  their  commerce 
at  Bombay.  It  still  carries  on  some  manufactures  of  silks,  brocades,  and  fine 
cotton  stuffs.  The  exporting  of  raw  cotton  to  Bombay  is  now  its  chief  trade.  This 
city  contains  a  few  opulent  merchants,  chiefiv  Banians  and  Parsees.  The  former 
cany  to  a  great  extent  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  religion,  and  manifest  in  a  peon- 
liar  degree  their  tenderness  for  animal  life,  by  erecting  hospitals  for  birds,  monkeys, 
and  other  animals  accounted  sacred. 

Benares,  the  Mecca  of  the  Hindoos,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  about 
900  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  It  may  be  said  to  form  the  grand  depository 
of  the  religion  and  learning  of  this  vast  country.  Its  sacred  character,  which  is 
supposed  to  ensure  the  salvation  of  all  who  die  within  its  precincts,  cannot  fail,  in 
a  nation  devoted  to  pilgrimage,  of  rendering  Benares  a  scene  of  extensire  and 
crowded  resort.  Its  population  amounts  to  630,000.  According  to  Bishop  Heber, 
it  is  certainly  the  ricnest,  as  well  as  probably  the  most  populous  city  in  the  penin- 
sula. Benares,  in  fact,  presents  a  more  lofty  and  imposing  aspect  than  any  other 
Indian  city.  Its  houses,  instead  of  being  a  mere  collection  of  mud  and  straw  huts, 
are  most  of  them  built  of  brick,  and  some  of  them  five  or  sisf  stories  high;  so  that 
they  make  a  very  magnificent  appearance,  and  often  containing  from  150  to  300 
individuals  each.  The  city  contains  a  ?reat  number  of  temples  and  mosques,  as 
well  as  a  Hindoo  Sanscrit  and  an  English  college.  The  latter  nas  about  150  pupils. 

Lttcknow,  the  principal  city  in  Oude,  was,  while  the  nabobs  of  that  state  were  in 
full  power,  one  or  the  most  splendid  in  India :  the  population  in  1800  was  estimated 
at  upwards  of  300,000,  but  is  said  to  have  diminished  since  that  time.  It  contains 
seTeral  mosques  and  palaces  with  gilded  domes,  which  give  it  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance at  a  distance.    It  is  situated  on  the  Goomty,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  is  found,  mouldering  in  decay,  the  city  of  Delhi. 
It  was,  in  early  times,  a  great  Hindoo  metropolis,  under  the  name  of  Indraput; 
but  Shah  Jehan,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  made  it  the  chief  seat 
of  Mogul  dominion,  and  such  it  aAerwards  continued.  Here,  in  1806,  died  Shah 
Allam,  the  last  of  that  mighty  dynasty  who  could  be  said  to  enjoy  any  portion  of 
real  empire.  His  son  Akbar  is  still  allowed  by  the  British  to  bear  that  ^reat  name, 
and  to  receive  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  proTince,  which 
enables  him  to  lire  in  some  splendour.  What  remains  of  Delhi  is  still  rather  a 
handsome  city ;  the  streets,  though  narrow,  contain  many  good  houses,  built  of 
brick,  and  partiy  of  stone.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  number  of  splendid  palaces ; 
and  the  city  is  adorned  with  many  beautiful  mosques,  still  in  good  repair.  During 
the  reign  of  Aurengiebe,  it  was  eomputed  to  contain  3,000,000  inhabitants ;  at 
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present  it  is  only  one-tenth  of  that  number.  In  1739,  Delhi  was  plundered  by 
Nadir  Shah,  when  100,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  massacred,  and  plunder  to  the 
amonnt  of  dL'62,000,000  was  collected. 

Dacca  was  the  capital  of  Ben^l  in  the  reigrn  of  Jehangire,  and  is  still  a  very 
large  city.  It  contains  ^00,000  inhabitants,  displays  no  particular  splendour,  but 
is  the  seat  of  a  great  trade.  It  stands  on  the  Boor  Gunga,  or  old  Ganges,  100 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  150  north-east  from  Calcutta. 

The  city  of  Cashmere,  the  largest  in  the  Seik  dominions,  contained  in  1836, 
40,000  inhabitants:  it  stands  on  the  Jylum,  in  the  roost  northern  part  of  Hlndoo- 
stan,  and  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  the  finest  shawls  in  the  world.  The 
beauty  of  its  situation  has  also  been  widely  celebrated,  particularly  its  lake, 
studded  with  numberless  islands,  g^een  with  gardens  and  groves,  and  having  its 
banks  environed  with  villas  and  ornamented  grounds. 

Hyderabad,  400  miles  south-east  from  Bombay,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  may  be  considered  also  the  present  capital  bf  the  Deccan,  the  re- 
moval of  the  Nizam  thither  from  Aurung^bad  having  attracted  to  it  a  population 
of  about  120,000.  Though'  not  a  fine  city,  Hyderabad  contains  some  handsome 
mosques ;  and  the  Nizam  maintains,  on  a  smaller  scale,  a  semblance  of  Mogul 
pomp.  He  has  large  magazines  filled  to  the  ceiling  with  fine  cloths,  watctes, 
porcelain,  and  other  ornamental  articles  presented  to  mm  by  European  embassies. 
Koonah  resembles  a  huge  village  rather  than  a  city ;  the  houses  are  irregularly 
built,  chiefly  of  slight  brick  walls,  by  which  even  the  palace  is  entirely  enclosed. 
For  resisting  the  violent  rains,  these  structures'  depend  chiefly  on  interior  timber 
frames :  they  are  painted  with  innumerable  representations  of  the  Hindoo  Pan- 
theon. The  markets  are  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions  of  every  kind. 
Poonah  is  now  included  in  the  British  territory,  and  attached  to  the  presidency 
of  Bombay.  It  is  about  80  miles  south-east  from  the  city  of  that  name.  Popula- 
tion, 110,000, 

Some  of  the  other  important  cities  in  Hindoostan  are  Lahore,  the  capital  of  the 
Seik  dominions,  with  a  population  of  100,000 ;  Umritsir,  the  holy  city  of  the  same 
people,  and  the  seat  of  their  great  national  council,  containing  a  population  of 
100,000;  Tattah,  the  chief  city  of  Sinde,  and  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  the  same 
province :  these  are  both  on  the  Indus :  the  former  contains  about  30,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  was  once  a  very  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  place.  Katmandoo, 
the  capital  of  Nepaul. 
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CiTLOM,  lying  to  the  south  of  Hindpostan,  from  which  it  is  smrated  bT  the 
Strait  of  Manar,  is  a  large  and  beautiful  island,  about  300  miles  in  length  and  160 
in  breadth :  it  is  traversed  in  the  interior  by  a  range  of  mountains,  one  of  which, 
Adam's  Peak,  is  6152  feet  in  height:  here  the  Cingale^  and  Hindoos  worahip 
the  colossal  footsteps  of  Adam,  who,  as  they  believe,  was  created  on  this  mooiH 
tain ;  and,  according  to  the  religion  of  Boodha,  is  Boodha  himself.  This  island 
produces  cinnamon,  for  which  it  is  famous :  also  rice,  cotton,  ginger,  coffee,  pepper, 
&;c.  A  great  variety  of  precious  stones  are  found  here,— -the  diamond,  ruby,  ame- 
thyst, &o.:  also,  quicksilver,  lead,  iron,  and  tin.  A  peari-fisheiy  is  canied  od 
along  the  western  coast  and  in  the  Strait  of  Manar,  which  was  formerly  importaiit» 
bat  is  now  declining. 

The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  about  1,300,000  in  number,  and  comprise 
1.  The  Cin^lese,  similar  to  the  Hindoos:  these  form  the  majority  of  the  people; 
3.  The  Beddahs,  rude  savages,  who  inhabit  the  wildest  tracts  m  the  intenor ; 
3.  The  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  descendants  of  the  former  masters  of  the  island ; 
and  4.  The  English  residents  and  military.  Many  churches  and  schools  have 
been  established  by  both  English  and  American  missionaries,  at  which  oombers 
of  the  natives  attend,  and  are  gradually  laying  aside  their  gross  errors  and  sopei^ 
stitions,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  benign  doctrines  of  Christianitj. 


LACX^ADIVE  AND  MALDIVE  ISLANDS-CHIN  INDIA. 
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Ceylon  is  a  colony  independent  of  the  East  India  Company,  being  under  the  im* 
I  mediate  control  of  the  crown. 

Colomboi  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  is  the  seat  of  government  and  of 
I  almost  all  the  foreign  trade.  It  owes  this  advantage  to  its  situation  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  territory  in  the  island;  population,  32,000. 
Trincomalee,  Point  de  Galle,  Jafhapatam,  and  Condatchy,  are  all  places  of  some 
note.  Kandy,  the  interior  capital,  is  only  a  large  straggling  village,  surrounded 
by  wooded  hills,  that  echo  continiudly  with  cries  of  wild  animals. 


LACCADIVE  AND  M ALDIVE  ISLANDS. 

Wnr  and  south-west  from  the  southern  part  of  India,  the  Laccadive  and  Mai- 
I  dive  Islands  extend,  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south,  a  distance  of  about 
1000  miles  in  length :  the  former  are  about  200  miles  west  from  the  Malabar 
{coast,  and  the  latter  800  to  950  south-west  from  Cape  Comorin. 

The  Laccadives  are  said  to  be  32  in  number,  all  of  them  small  and  covered 

with  treesi    The  inhabitants  are  mostly   Mahometans,   called   Moplays:  they 

I  trade  to  the  nearest  coast  of  India,  and  also  to  Muscat,  in  large  bMts;  taking 

I  there  cocoa-nut  oil,  cable  and  cordage,  and  dried  fish ;  receiving  in  return,  dates, 

Icofiee,  &c.    Ambergris  is  often  found  floating  off  these  islands. 

The  Maldives  are,  it  is  said,  1000  in  numter ;  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
uninhabited.  The  natives  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  Arabs  and  Indians  of  Mala- 
bar: they  supply  vessels  with  cocoa-nuti,  oil  and  honey,  dried  fish,  tortoise-shell, 
and  cowries.  The  islands  are  divided  into  17  attollons,  cnt  provinces,  each  go- 
verned by  a  chief:  the  whole  are  under  the  control  of  a  kins,  who  rules  despoti- 
cally. They  have  four  sea-porti,  in  which  their  fow  articles  of  commerce  are 
collected. 
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CRHf  India,  or  Further  India,  comprises  that  extensive  region  sitoated  between 
I  India  and  China,  and  sometimes  called  Indo  China,  and  a&o  India  beyond  the 
Ganges;  its  inhabitants  have  but  little  in  common  with  the  Hindoos  or  Chinese ; 
[and  although  this  region  has  had  but  a  small  share  in  the  great  transactions  of 
I  which  Asia  has  been  the  theatre,  yet  it  comprisea  several  extensive  and  important 
I  kingdoms,  sdme  of  which  have  been  alternately  united  and  separated. 

It  msy  be  divided  into  the  British  territories,  ceded  in  consequence  of  the  late 
[succesiful  war,  the  empire  of  Birmah,  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  the  empire  of  Anam, 
or  Cochin  China,  and  lastly,  the  Peninsula  of  Malava,  or  Malacca.    The  whole 
region  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Hindoostan,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Strait 
of  Malacca;  north  by  Thibet  and  China;  and  east  by  the  China  and  Malsyan 
rSeas.    It  extends  from  2°U}26^  north  latitude,  and  from  92?  to  106^  east  longi- 
tude; a  distance,  from  north  to  south,  of  1700,  and  from  east  to  west  about  1(XX) 
Imiles.    It  contains  an  area  of  nearly  1,000,000  square  miles,  and  is  inhabited  by 
!a  population,  composed  of  various  races,  amounting,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the  latest  ^tera  on  the  subject,  to  over  16,000,000  souls,  apportioned  among  the 

different  States  as  follows,  viz: 

8q.  miles. 

BritMh  Territorks 113,600 

Birmah 990,000 

Siam 180,000 

Anam 350,000 

Malayin  States 60.000 


Popalation. 

1,595,300 
5,000,000 
2,730,000 
6,000,000 
100,000 


Total 993,800      15,435,200 

The  surface  of  this  grsat  territory  is  formed  by  a  series  of  mountain  ranges, 
running  from  north  to  south,  between  each  of  which  intervenes  a  broad  valley,  m 
general  very  fertile,  and  watered  by  a  large  river,  descending  from  the  mountains 
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of  Cbioft  and  Thibet  The  riven  are  moedy  of  mat  importance.  The  Irra- 
waddy,  or  river  of  Ara,  10  navigable  many  hundred  miles  for  large  boats.  The 
Salwen,  or  Thaluen,  is  also  a  large  stream,  though  bat  little  known.  The  Mecoo, 
or  Cambodia,  is  navigable  twenty  days'  sail  ^m  the  ocean.  The  Menan,  which 
waters  Siam,  after  a  course  of  800  miles  enters  the  Gulf  of  Siam  by  three  chan* 
nels,  the  most  easterly  admitting  vessels  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  outline  of 
this  re^on  is  very  irregular,  being  deeply  indented  by  the  large  Qn]&  of  Siam  and 
Tonqum  and  the  Bay  S  Martaban. 

The  government  of  all  these  kingdoms,  in  principle,  at  least,  is  a  pure  despot- 
ism ;  in  which  no  constitutional  check  on  the  authority  of  the  monarch  is  recog- 
nised. The  state  officers  compose  a  sort  of  council  of  state,  but  entireljr  subject 
to  the  monarch,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure.  The  nobles,  especially  in  Siam, 
show  the  most  profound  submission,  and  approach  the  throne  in  the  most  abject 
manner,  lying  prostrate  on  their  faces,  and  creeping  on  the  ground.  The  king 
has  many  pompeus  titles,  but  that  of  shoe,  or  golden,  is  the  one  most  valued,  and 
which  must  be  applied  to  him  on  every  occasion. 

The  military  strength  of  these  nations  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  feudal  mili- 
tia, for  which  all  males  of  a  certain  age  are  enrolled,  and  may  be  called  upon  to 
serve  under  the  chiefs  of  their  respective  districts.  Their  arms  are  mostly  swords, 
lances,  and  cross-bows;  though  they  have  collected  a  considerable  number  of  fire- 
arms ;  but  these,  being  chiefly  the  muskets  condemned  in  the  English  arsenals, 
cannot,  by  the  most  anxious  exertions  of  art  and  skill,  be  brou^t  mto  a  service- 
able state.  The  onlv  exception  is  in  Cochin-China,  where  the  European  officers 
in  the  king's  service  have  effected  considerable  improvements.  But  the  most  effi- 
cient part  of  the  establishment  consists  in  the  war-boats,  destined  to  act  on  the 
great  rivers  which  form  the  main  channels  of  communication  in  all  these  king^ 
doms. 

On  land,  the  Birmans  and  Siamese  trust  chiefly  to  their  stockades,  which  they 
throw  up  with  surprising  skill  and  expedition.  In  general,  however,  none  of  these 
troops  can  stand  the  charge  of  a  disciplined  army,  but,  as  soon  as  their  defences 
are  penetrated,  they  take  to  flight  with  precipitation.  In  Cochin-China  only  a 
regular  army  hu  been  organised  and  trained  in  the  European  manner:  this  force, 
in  1800,  was  estimated  at  140,000  men;  but  is  supposed  at  present  not  to  exceed 
50,000,  of  whom  the  royal  guards  amount  to  30,000. 

The  productive  capacities  oi  this  region  are  very  ample.  It  yields  all  the 
grand  staples  of  tropical  produce.  The  principal  culture  consists  of  rice,  sugar 
of  fine  quality,  pepper,  ami  ootton.  The  sides  of  the  great  ranges  of  hills  are 
covered  with  luxuriant  timber  of  various  species  and  great  value.  There  are 
large  forests  of  teak,  a  wood  now  found  to  be  preferable,  from  its  strength  and 
dunbili^,  to  any  other,  for  the  purposes  of  ship-building.  Large  boats  are  <^ten 
cut  out  nom  a  smgle  tree,  and  a  great  quantity  of  teak  timber  is  now  produced 
for  the  supply  of  the  naval  arsenab  of  British  India.  Stick  lac  and  gamlx^  are 
among  the  chief  articles  of  export;  also,  areca-nut  and  betel-leaf,  tint  universal 
article  of  luxury  and  ceremony  in  nil  Indian  countries.  Cardamoms  are  a  spice 
for  which  a  large  market  is  found  in  China,  and  there  is  some  cinnamon  in  Cam- 
bodia; but  in  general  these  regions  are  not  productive  of  the  finer  species. 

Cultivation  is  very  generally  diflTused,  and  is  conducted  in  the  west  on  the 
Indian  model,  and  in  the  east  on  the  Chinese ;  but  it  is  not  practised  in  the  same 
perfection,  or  with  the  same  patient  industry,  as  bnr  either  of  these  nations.  The 
sugar  and  pepper  of  Siam  are  chiefly  rai»^  by  Chinese  setUers.  Domestic  ani- 
mals are  little  uaed  in  cultivation,  and  in  Ava  the  Brahminical  principle  prevents 
them  from  beine  made  articles  of  food.  Animals  are  tamed  chiefly  fm*  conveyance 
or  pomp;  and  for  these  parpoaes  the  elephant,  here  found  in  greater  perfection, 
ana  more  highly  prized,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  is  chiefly  em- 
plcnrod. 

Manufactures  exist  only  on  a  limited  scale,  and  in  a  rude  form ;  the  raw  mate- 
rials which  the  country  affi>rd8  being  worked  up  mostly  by  the  &mily  itself  for 
domestic  use.  Those  brilliant  and  beautiful  fabrics  which  are  the  boast  of  China 
and  Hindoostan  are  not  produced  here,  and  the  quantity  used  is  imported  from 
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tiiose  couotrieib  especially  fhnn  the  latter.  The  only  fhbrieation  on  which  much 
study  is  bestowed  is  that  of  idols,  which  are  &shioaed  oat  of  a  fine  species  of 
marble  found  in  the  country,  and  generally  gilded. 

The  commerce  of  these  countries  is  also  limited.  Their  chief  ix^tercourse  is 
with  China,  and  consists  in  the  exchange  of  their  raw  produce,  rice,  cotton,  tim- 
ber, ornamented  woods,  varnishes,  for  some  species  of  the  fine  manufactures  of  that 
great  empire.  The  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  Birman  empire  are  carried 
up  the  Irrawaddy  to  a  great  jee,  or  market,  in  the  frontier  province  of  Yunnan. 
Britain  takes  of  teak  timber  to  the  amount  of  about  200,0001. ;  in  return  for  which 
some  British  manufactures  are  received.  The  trade  of  Siam  and  Cochin-China  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  Chinese  junks  coming  to  the  port  of  Bimkok  in  the  former 
country,  and  those  of  Turon,  Hue,  and  Saigong,  in  the  latter.  There  is  also  some 
trade  with  the  rising  British  settlement  at  Sincapore. 

The  people  by  whom  all  this  territory  is  inhabited  present  several  peculiarities 
of  external  form.  Their  persons  are  short,  robust,  active,  but  devoid  of  the  grace 
and  flexibility  peculiar  to  the  Hindoo.  Their  foce,  flat,  with  high  cheek-bcraies, 
presents  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  and  never  suggests  any  idea  of  beauty.  The  hair 
IS  abundant,  black,  lank,  and  coarse ;  but  the  beard  is  scanty,  and  universally 
plucked  out,  which  gives  them  an  effeminate  appearance.  The  Birmans  appear 
to  be  an  active  and  intelligent  people,  possessing  in  this  respect  a  decided  supe- 
riority over  the  Hindoos.  The  Siamese  are  said  to  be  sluggish  and  indolent,  des- 
titute of  courage,  candour,  and  good  faith ;  and  so  imbued  with  national  pride, 
that  foreign  residents  cannot  obtain  a  servant  to  perform  for  them  the  most  menial 
offices. 

The  religion  of  these  countries,  like  all  others  in  the  east  of  Asia,  is  derived 
from  Hindoostan ;  yet,  like  the  rest  also,  it  consists  not  in  the  Brahminical  doc- 
trine, but  in  the  rival  system  of  Buddha.  The  name,  however,  most  venerited  in 
all  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges  is  Gaudama,  either  another  appellation  of 
Buddha,  or  that  of  one  of  his  most  popular  disciplea  The  construction  of  temples 
and  images  of  Gaudama  forms  the  grand  operatbn  to  which  the  art  and  industry 
of  all  these  nations  is  directed.  Frugal  and  indolent  in  everything  else,  they  spare 
neither  cost  nor  labour  on  this  objecL  The  priests  of  this  religion,  as  in  all  the 
other  branches  of  the  worship  of  Buddha,  are  monks,  residing  in  the  temples,  and 
living  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  In  Ava,  they  are  called  rhahaans;  in  Siam,  tala- 
poiAs ;  but  in  the  latter  country  they  are  bound  by  no  vows,  and  may  quit  the  order 
whenever  they  please ;  and  it  is  so  common  to  assume  and  leave  the  profession, 
that  almost  every  man  has  been  a  talapoin  for  some  part  of  his  life,  even  if  only 
for  a  few  days.  Great  part  of  their  time  is  spent  in  insignificant  and  even  abeuid 
ceremonies;  ^et  their  ministration  is  useful  ^n  several  respects.  They  instruct 
the  children  m  reading,  and  so  diligently,  that  few  in  the  Birman  territory  are  hf- 
norant  in  this  respect.  Literature  is  by  no  means  unknown  or  neglected  m 
Farther  India.  The  Birman  language  is  a  compound  of  several  tongues,  the  com- 
plication of  which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  mode  of  writing ;  Uie  words,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Judson,  not  being  fairly  divided  and  distinguish^,  as  in  Western 
writing,  by  breaks,  points,  and  capitals,  but  run  together  in  one  continuous  line,  a 
sentence  or  paragraph  seeming  to  the  eye  but  one  long  word ;  and  instead  of  clear 
characters  on  paper,  we  find  only  obscure  scratching  on  dried  palm-leaves  strung 
together  and  called  a  book.  In  the  royal  library,  however,  the  writing  is  beauti- 
ful, on  thin  leaves  of  ivory,  and  the  margins  ornamented  with  flowers  of  gold. 
The  books  are  kept  in  gilded  and  japanned  chests.  Tho  contents  of  each  are 
written  on  the  lid,  in  gold  letters.  The  bulk  of  the  works  were  said  to  be  on 
divinity ;  but  histo^,  music,  medicine,  painting,  and  romance,  had  also  their  sepa- 
rate treatises. 

The  customs  c£  these  countries  allow  to  the  female  sex  a  much  greater  mea- 
sure of  liberty  than  in  almost  any  other  conntry  of  the  East    They  are  neither 
immured  nor  veiled,  nor  withdrawn  from  the  company  and  conversation  of  the 
'  other  sex.    This  firasedom,  however,  is  not  aceompanied  with  any  dispositbn  to 
I  allow  them  that  place  in*  the  scale  of  society  which  justly  belongs  to  them.    They 
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mre  treated  as  the  mere  slaves  of  the  stranger  sex ;  all  the  laborious  duties  are  de- 
volved upon  them,  and  they  manage  most  <tf  the  transactions  of  baying  and  selling. 

The  habitations  in  these  countries  are  of  slight  materials,  bat  commodious. 
Bamboos  fi^ed  in  the  ground,  and  tied  horizontally  with  strips  of  rattan,  compose 
the  outline,  and  serve  as  the  supports  of  the  building.  Covered  with  mats  they 
form  the  walls,  and  with  gnu»  the  roof.  A  spacious  mansion  can  be  built  in  a  day, 
and  a  tolerable  one  in  four  hour& 


BRITISH    TERRITORIES. 

Thb  territories  ceded  to  Britain  by  Birmah  consist  of  Assam,  with  some  ap- 
pended territory ;  the  former  kingdom  of  Arracan ;  the  provinces  of  Martaban, 
Yeh,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  extending  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  and  of  Malacca  itseUl 

Assam  is  an  extensive  and  somewhat  rude  territory,  to  the  north  of  Ava,  and 
the  east  of  Bengal.  It  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  con- 
tinued from  the  Himmaleh,  and  watered  by  numerous  riven,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  Burrampooter.  A  great  part  of  its  surface  poaaesses  a  luxuriant  fer- 
tility ;  yet  the  rudeness  of  the  inhabitants  renders  the  gifts  <^  nature  ftnitless,  so 
that  nine-tenths  of  its  surface  consist  of  desert  and  jungle.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  gold,  however,  is  found  in  the  sands  of  its  rivers,  and,  combined  with  ele- 
phants' teeth  and  coarse  silk,  affords  a  certain  value  for  exportation. 

Arracan  reaches  along  nearlv  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Buy  of  Bengal,  an 
extent  of  about  500  miles,  and  consists  of  a  narrow  plain  closely  bounded  by  a 
high  mountain  range.  The  cultivation  of  this  territory  being  imperfect,  it  is  not 
supposed  to  contain  more  than  290,000  inhabitants.  Arracan,  the  capital,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  a  considerable  city,  and  the  seat  of  some 
trade.    A  new  ami  improving  station  has  been  formed  by  the  British  at  Akyah. 

The  Malayan  provinces  extend  along  the  eastern  coast  of  that  peninsula^  where 
it  continues  to  border  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  have  been  long  a  debateable 
ground  between  the  Birman  and  Siamese  empires.  They  are  in  consequence 
thinly  inhabited,  but  they  possess  the  finest  and  most  salubrious  climate  to  be 
found,  not  only  in  this  empire,  but  in  any  part  of  the  East  Indies.  Amherst,  lately 
founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salwen,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  this  ter- 
ritory and  the  Birman  empire,  will,  it  is  expected,  become  the  seat  of  an  impor- 
tant commerce. 

The  territory  and  city  of  Malacca,  at  the  southern  point  of  the  peninsula,  was, 
in  1825,  ceded  by  the  Dutch  to  England,  in  exchange  for  her  possessions  in  Su- 
matra. It  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  Portuguese,  and  continued 
for  a  long  time  to  be  a  great  emporium  of  the  trade  of  the  Oriental  islands,  as 
well  as  a  nlace  of  refreshment  for  vessels  bound  to  China;  but  since  Prince  of 
Wales*  Island  and  Singapore,  under  the  protecting  sway  of  Britain,  have  risen  to 
their  present  importance,  the  port  of  Malacca  is  much  less  frequented.  It  has, 
however,  a  safe  roadstead ;  a  salubrious  climate,  cooled  by  a  succession  of  sea  and 
land  breezes ;  with  some  industry  and  cultivation,  carried  on  chiefly  by  Chinese. 
Population,  in  1833,  12,120. 

The  following  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  extent  and  population  of  the 
British  territories  in  Further  India : 

8q.  in]«a.  Fopalatioii. 

Assam,  with  dependencies 54,000  ....  602,500 

Arracan,  Jynteah  Cochar 26,500  ....  570,000 

Provinces  south  of  the  Salwen,  Tavoy,  Yob,  Marta^ 

ban,  and  Tenasierim,  with  the  Mergui  IiJes  ....  32,500  ....  85,000 

Malacca 800  ....  37,700 

Total 113,800  ....1,595,200 
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EMPIRE    OF   BIRMAH- 

The  Birman  empire  is  ibnned  into  two  important  divisions ;  Peguc,  once  its 
rival,  but  now  its  subject  kingdom,  which  comprises  all  the  sea-coast  and  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers ;  Ava  or  Binnah,  occupying  the  upper  valley  of  the  Irra- 
waddy,  and  the  present  seat  of  the  ruling  power.  Pegue  is  a  sort  of  delta,  en- 
tirely traversed  by  the  alluvial  branches  of  the  Irra waddy,  Pegue,  and  Sal  wen 
rivers.  Its  valleys  are  of  extreme  fertility,  and  particularly  prmiuctive  of  rice ; 
so  that  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  granary  to  the  empire.  It  has  also  spacious  forests, 
abounding  in  teak,  which  requires  a  soil  at  once  noist  and  rich.  Ava  consists  of 
a  plain  of  less  extent,  closely  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and  by  no  means  of  equal 
fertility;  but  it  is  also  well  cultivated,  abounds  in  timber,  and  its  brave  and  hardy 
inhabitants  have  generally  held  in  their  hands  the  supremacy  over  both  nations. 
The  two  great  divisions  of  Binnah  are  subdivided  into  seven  provinces. 

The  empire  was  formerly  much  more  powerful  than  at  present,  and -so  high  an 
opinion  was  entertained  by  the  Birmans  of  their  prowess  m  war,  that  one  of  the 
cnief  nten  assured  an  English  agent,  that  had  his  master  been  properly  solicited, 
he  would  have  sent  an  army  to  give  the  English  possession  of  France.  In  1824, 
war  was  commenced  by  the  Birmans  against  the  East  India  Company,  which 
ended,  two  years  afterwards,  by  the  emperor  ceding  to  the  company  nearly  all  the 
provinces  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  paying  between  4  and  5  millions  of  dollars 
towards  defhiying  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

It  was  during  the  above  contest  that  Mr.  Judson,  an  American  missionary,  was 
imprisoned  at  Ava,  where  he  suffered  the  greatest  distress.  This  was  alleviated 
by  the  affectionate  courage  of  his  wife,  whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of  piety  and 
humanity,  amid  the  greatest  dangers  and  trials,  affords  one  of  the  most  interesting 
narratives  ever  pubnshed. 

Besides  the  Avans  and  Peguans,  there  are  several  other  races  in  Binnah,  as 
Yiens,  Shans,  Karens,  &c.  Among  the  latter  the  American  missionaries  in  Maul- 
mein,  Chumerah,  and  the  vicinity,  have  established  churches  and  schools,  which 
are  attended  by  the  natives,  many  of  whom  have  exchanged  their  dark  supersti- 
tions for  the  pure  light  of  the  gospel. 

Rangoon,  the  grand  emporium  of  the  empire,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Irrawaddy  river,  and  extends  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  water.  The  popu- 
lation, about  40,000,  is  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  foreigners  from  all  the 
countriee  of  the  East,  and  of  all  religions,  who  have  been  encouraged  to  settle 
here  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Birman  government  The  exchange  presents  a 
motley  and  confused  assemblage  of  liahometans,  Parsees,  Armenians,  and  all  the 
commercial  nationa  of  this  quarter. 

The  other  sea-ports  are  Basseen  and  Martaban,  the  latter  on  the  Salwen,  and 
the  former  on  the  western  estuary  of  the  Irrawaddy.  They  are  much  inferior  in 
trade  to  Rangoon.  On  ascending  that  river  towards  the  capital,  numerous  towns 
and  villages  occur.  Of  the  former,  some  of  the  chief  are  Prome,  Meeaday,  Pata- 
nagoh,  Sembewghew,  and  Pagham-Mew.  Prome,  the  ancient  frontier  (^  Ava  and 
Pegue,  and  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  Pegue  kings,  carries  on  a  great  trade 
in  timber,  and  is  said  to  be  more  populous  than  Rangoon.  Pagham-Mew,  the  an- 
cient  and  splendid  capital  of  Birmah  at  a  time  when  a  higher  taste  in  architecture 
appears  to  have  prevailed  than  at  the  present  day,  abounds  with  magnificent  re- 
mains of  temples  and  royal  edifices. 

Ava,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  500  miles  from  the  sea,  has  been  the  capita?  since  1884, 
and  is  said  to  contain  a  population  of  800,000.  The  former  metropolis,  Umei«r 
poora,  though  but  lately  a  splendid  city,  is  already  much  decayed;  its  inhaMtuito, 
which,  20  years  ago,  were  reckoned  at  200,000,  at  present  amount  only  to  30,00a 
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KINGDOM   OF   SIAM. 

Sum  lies  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name;  its  interior  details  are 
known  only  to  a  limited  extent  The  kingdom  includes  Siam  proper,  part  of 
Laos,  the  district  of  Santebon,  adjoining  to  and  onee  a  part  of  Cambodia,  and  that 
portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  extending  southward  to  about  8^  north  lati- 
tude, and  from  thence  to  the  north-west  to  as  far  as  the  2l8t  degree  of  north 
latitude,  or  about  1100  miles.  Its  chief  river,  the  Menam,  is  deep  and  naviga- 
ble for  some  distance  in  the  interior :  its  banks  are  well  cultivated,  and  are  amaz- 
ingly ferUle.  A  commercial  treaty  between  this  country  and  the  United  States 
was  some  time  since  effected. ' 

The  late  capital,  Siam,  or  Juthia,  is  on  the  Menam  river,  100  miles  from  the 
sea;  it  is  in  a  sfite  of  decay.  Bankok,  the  present  seat  of  government,  is  on 
the  same  stream,  but  lower  down :  it  may  be  regarded  almost  as  a  city  floating 
on  the  water.  The  bulk  of  the  houses  are  merely  oblong  boxes,  which  can  be 
floated  about  from  place  to  place,  and  are  inhabited  chiefly  bv  Chinese.  The 
shores  of  the  Menam  are  covered  with  numerous  palaces  and  gilded  temples,  and 
with  the  habitations  of  the  grandees,  which  are  raised  on  posts  above  the  ground, 
which  is  so  swampy  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  walk  or  drive  Uirough 
the  streets.  The  travelling  is  chiefly  on  the  nver,  in  richly  ornamented  barges. 
The  inhabitants  are  90,000  in  number,  of  whom  one-half  are  Chinese  or  their 
descendants.  Several  American  missionaries  have  visited  this  place,  whose  efibrts 
in  teaching  and  spreading  the  Gospel  have  been  generally  encouraging. 


i 


MALACCA,   OR   MALAYA. 

The  peninsula  of  Malacca  is  the  most  southern  part  of  Asia ;  it  is  775  miles 
in  length,  and  from  65  to  145  in  breadth.  A  ran^  of  mountains  extends  through 
its  whole  length,  and  the  interior  is  covered  with  thick  woods  and  marshes. 
Its  rivers  are  numerous,  but  are  short  in  their  length  of  course.  The  soil  is  not 
verv  fertile,  yet  fruits  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  The  northern  districts  are 
J  under  the  control  of  Siam,  and  the  southern  of  Great  Britain.  The  intermediate 
portions  are  occupied  by  a  number  of  small  independent  States.  The  prinoipal  of 
which  are  Ligor  Songora,  Patani,  Queda,  Tringano,  Pera,  Pahang,  and  Salangoie. 

The  inhabitants  are  Malays,  who  are  by  turns  merchants,  pirates,  and  robMrs : 
their  vessels  traverse  all  the  Oriental  seas,  and  piracy  has  long  been  with  them  as 
regular  an  Employment  as  commerce.  The  most  daring  attempts  are  often  made 
by  the  Malays  to  capture  vessels  of  superior  force ;  but,  of  late  years,  their  piracies 
have  become  less  frequent. 

Singapore,  the  principal  emporium  of  this  regiony  is  on  a  small  island  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Malacca.  It  was  founded  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  1819,  and,  being  declared  a  free  port,  is  visited  by  the  vessels  of  all  the 
nations  who  trade  in  these  seas.  The  imports  and  exports  are  each  about  $7,000,000 
annually.  The  inhabitants  have  doubled  since  1828,  and  are  now  30,000  in  ntirn* 
her,  (\omprising  Europeans,  Americans,  Malays,  Chinese,  Arabs,  Jews,  Hindoos, 
and  Bugis,  or  natives  of  Celebes.  There  is  here  an  important  missionary  and 
printing  establishment,  where  books  in  various  eastern  languages  are  published. 

Pulo  Pinang,  or  Prince  of  Wales's  island,  is  16  miles  long,  and  is  situated  in 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.  It  was  established  by  the  East  India  Cotnpany  in  1786, 
and  soon  acquired  importance  as  a  commercial  dep6t  for  the  neighbouring  dis* 
tricts.  George-Town  is  the  chief  settlement  Population  of  the  island,  in  1836, 
38,450.  On  the  main  land  of  Malacca,  opposite,  is  the  province  of  Wellesley,  a 
narrow  strip  of  territory,  35  miles  long  by  4  wide.  Area  idO  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation, in  1836,  47,555,  chiefly  Malays.  It  is  attached  to  the  goveniment  of  Palo 
Pinang. 
w     Westward  from  Malacca  about  300  or  400  miles,  are  the  Nicobar  and  Andaman 
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Isles :  they  are  both  in  the  possesdion  of  the  natives.  Those  of  the  former 
group  are  of  the  brown  or  Malay  race,  and  are  peaceable  and  well  disposed. 
The  Andaman  islanders  are  a  variety  of  the  Oriental  negroes,  and  appear  to 
be  among  the  most  degraded  beings  in  existence.  They  go  quite  nakedi  never 
cultivate  the  ground,  but  live  on  fish,  which  they  spear  with  great  dexterity. 
The  English  attempted  to  form  settlements  on  the  Andaman  and  the  Danes  on 
the  Nicobar  Islands;  but  both  were  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  sickliness  of 
the  climate.    The  latter  still  belong,  at  least  nominally,  to  Denmark. 


1 


EMPIRE  OF  ANAM. 


Thb  empire  of  Anara  comprises  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  Tonquin,  Tsiampa 
or  Chiaropa,  and  part  of  Laos,  extending  from  north  to  south  1000,  and  from  east 
to  west  800  to  400  miles.  Of  these,  Tonquin  and  Cambodia  were  recently  con- 
quered by  Caang  Shung,  the  late  king,  who,  from  his  attachment  to  the  Europe- 
ans^ was  induced  to  organize  and  discipline  an  array  in  the  European  manner. 
This,  witii  a  navy  of  three  hundred  gun-boats  and  a  frigate,  constituted  a  force 
which  no  native  state  in  this  part  of  Asia  could  withstanf 

Cochio-China  comprises  a  long  plain,  included  between  the  sea  and  a  chain  of 
mouDtaios,  a  short  distance  inland :  it  is  tolerably  fertile  in  the  usual  products  of 
these  regions.  Both  the  agriculture  and  trade  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  women. 
The  sea-ooast  abounds  with  gelatinous  animals,  and  furnishes  the  edible  birds' 
nests  so  much  valued  in  China. 

Hue,  the  capital  of  A  nam  and  of  Cochin-China,  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  the  banks  of  which  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
In  ascending  the  river  to  the  city,  the  view  of  numerous  and  apparently  com- 
fortable villages  enlivens  the  scene.  Hue  consists  of  a  large  quadrangular  fort,  or 
rather  fortified  city,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  complete  and  remarkable 
military  stracturee  in  Asia.  Each  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  the  ram- 
part about  thirty  feet  high,  cased  with  brick  and  mortar.  It  is  built  in  the  regular 
European  style,  with  bastions,  a  glacis  900  feet  broad,  and  a  ditch.  An  hundred 
I  thousand  men  were  constantly  employed  on  the  works,  during  the  period  of  their 
'  construction,  and  1200  cannon  were  mounted  on  the  walls.  It  is  supposed  that 
40,000  troops  would  be  required  to  garrison  the  place.  Here  also  the  king  keeps 
his  fleet  of  galleys.     Population,  60,000. 

Turon,  on  a  fine  bay,  is  situated  to  the  sooth  of  Hue.  Sinhoa,  north  of  the 
^sanie  city,  Tai-fo,Bamboro,Quinhon,Phayen,  and  Nha-triang,  all  south  of  Hue, 
are  sea-ports  which  are  seldom  visited  by  Europeans,  and  are  but  little  known. 

CAMBODIA. 

Cambodia,  the  sooth- west  division  of  Anam,  stretches  from  north  to  south,  full 
500  iniles,  and  has  a  searcoast  of  about  the  same  extent,  lying  along  the  M^yan 
sea  and  the  gulf  of  Siam,  which  is  in  general  low  and  flat,  and  overgrown  with 
wood.  The  country  is  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  Cochin-Chinese,  Malays,  Chi- 
nese, and  Portuguese.    The  trade,  except  at  the  port  of  Saigon,  is  unimportant 

Saigon,  or  Luk-nooi,  the  capital  of  Cambodia,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Donnui,  which  communicates  with  the  Mecon,  the  great  river  of  this  re- 
gion, by  means  of  a  canal  of  some  magnitude.  Saigon  is  composed  of  the  two 
contiguous  towns  of  Saigon  proper,  and  Bengeh.  The  latter,  which  is  fortified,  is 
the  residence  of  the  viceroy ;  the  former  is  the  chief  theatre  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  place.  The  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  amount  to  180,000,  of 
whom  10,000  are  Chinese.  The  markets  are  plentifully  supplied  with  native 
products  and  those  of  the  neighboring  countries.  The  manufactured  articles  are 
chiefly  of  the  latter  description,  and  scarcely  any  European  goods  are  to  be  seen. 
There  is  a  superb  naval  arsenal  formed  under  European  direction,  and  which  from 
the  very  fine  timber  of  the  country,  has  produced  160  galleys  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful construction. 
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THIBET. 


TONQUIN. 

Tonquin,  of  the  three  kingdoms  now  rabject  to  the  sway  of  Cochin-China,  is 
the  largest,  most  fruitful,  and  most  valuable.  Its  character  is  still  more  decidedly 
Chinese  than  that  of  the  others ;  and  indeed,  it  was  only  in  thb  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  it  separated  from  that  empire,  retaining  all  its  forms  and  institutionsL 
Both  the  English  and  Dutch  have  attempted  to  open  an  intercourse  with  Tonquin, 
where  line  and  cheap  silks,  lackered- ware,  and  some  gold  may  be  obtained;  but 
the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  mandarins,  and  the  little  demand  for  foreign  cloths, 
in  consequence  of  costumes  fixed  by  law  being  worn  by  all  ranks,  rendered  it  a 
losing  traffic,  and  it  has  been  almost  wholly  abandoned.  Kesho*  situated  about 
20  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Songo,  is  the  chief  city  of  Tonquin,  and  is 
said  by  some  to  contain  40,000  inhabitants ;  other  accounts  KCpresent  it  as  three 
or  four  times  more  populous;  according  to  M*Cullocb,  150,000. 

rSIAMPA. 

T^siampa,  or  Chiampa^  is  a  small  district  nominally  under  the  control  of  the  king 
of  CochiflhChina,  and  lying  to  the  southward  of  that  country ;  the  climate  is  very 
hot  and  unhealthy  for  strangers ;  it  is  said  to  be  fertile,  and  its  producUonsthe 
same  as  Cambodia.    It  abounds  with  elephants  and  also  with  the  rhinoceraa 

LAOS. 

Laos,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Mecon,  or  Cambodia  river,  is  a  country  of 
some  extent,  but  little  known,  never  having  been  visited  by  any  European.  Part 
of  it  is  subject  to  Siam,part  to  Cochin-China,  and  the  residue  independent.  Some 
time  ago  the  king  of  Laos  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Siamese,  and  carried,  with 
his  children,  in  a  cage  to  Bankok,  and  several  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  were 
forcibly  taken  to  the  same  place.  Elephants,  both  wild  and  tame,  are  extremely 
numerous  in  Laos ;  and  the  capital  of  the  country  is  designated  by  a  term  which 
signifies  the  place  of  ten  millions  of  elephanta  The  people  of  Laos  are  called 
Shans.  Yun-shan  and  Lowa-shan  are  districts  lying  north-west  firom  Laos,  known 
only  by  name  to  Europeans.  The  people  and  language,  as  well  as  those  of  Ijuob 
and  Assam,  are  said  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  the  Siamese. 


THIBET. 

Thuvt  forms  a  high  table  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  ranges  of  lofty 
mountains,  some  of  which  are  among  the  most  elevated  on  the  globe :  it  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Mongolia ;  west  by  Little  Thibet ;  south  by  Hindoostan  and  Bir- 
mah ;  and  east  by  China.  On  the  southern  boundary  are  the  Himmaleh  Moun- 
tains; on  the  northern  the  Kuenlun  and  the  Tshoungling,  or  Blue  Mountains;  and 
on  the  east  are  those  called  the  Yung-ling  and  Pe-ling. 

Besides  its  grand  mountain  features,  Thibet  is  distinguished  as  containing  the 
sources  of  many  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Asia.  The  Burrampooter,  Irrawaddy, 
and  Salwen,  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal :  the  Mecon,  the  great  river  of  Cam- 
bodia, aiMl  the  greatest  of  Chinese  streams,  the  Hoang  Ho  and  Yang-tse  Kiang,  all 
have  their  sources  within  its  borders.  The  lakes  Manasarowara  and  Rawan  Hrad, 
are  picturesque  and  striking,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the  loftiest  snow-covered 
peaks  of  the  Himmaleh,  and  which  are  held  by  the  Hindoos  in  religious  venera- 
tion: and  there  are  also  the  Lake  of  Terkerri,  70  miles  long,  Lake  Tousea  and  { 
several  others,  respecting  which  no  further  particulars  are  yet  known. 

The  climate  of  Thibet  is  cold  and  bleak  in  the  extreme,  from  the  severe  efleets 
of  which  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  sheltered  valleys  and 
hollows,  or  amidst  the  warmest  aspects  of  the  rocks.     In  the  temperature  of  the 
seasons,  however,  a  remarkable  uniformity  prevails,  as  well  as  in  their  periodical  | 
duration  and  return. 

The  mineral  productions  of  this  region  are  numerous^  Gold  is  found  in  great 
quantities  and  veiy  pure ;  sometimes  in  the  form  of  gold  dost,  in  the  beds  m  the 
rivers,  and  sometimes  in  large  masses  and  irregular  veins.    There  is  a  lead  mine 
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about  two  days*  journey  from  Teesboo  Loomboo,  which  probably  contains  silver. 
Cinnabar,  abounding  in  Quicksilver,  rock-salt,  and  tincal,  or  crude  borax,  are  like- 
wise aroon^  the  mineral  productions  of  this  country ;  the  last  is  found  in  inex- 
haustible quantities. 

The  manufactures  of  Thibet  are  principally  shawls  and  woollen  cloth.  The 
exports,  which  go  chiefly  to  China  and  Bengal,  consist  of  ijfold-dust,  diamonds, 
pearl,  coral,  musk,  rock-salt,  woollen  cloth,  and  lamb-skina:  in  return  for  which, 
silk,  satin,  gold  and  silver  brocade,  tea,  tobacco,  and  furs  of  various  kinds,  are 
received  from  China ;  and  from  Bengal,  the  productions  of  that  country,  and  a 
variety  of  English  commodities  and  manufactures. 

The  people  are  rather  stout  and  hardy  and  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  ibr  the  moun- 
tain breezes  bestow  health  and  vigour.  They  are  of  various  distinct  tribes,  little 
known.    The  language  is  the  same  which  is  used  on  the  frontiers  of  China. 

The  people  of  Thibet  have  made  some  progress  towards  civilization,  but  Ihe 
sciences  are  neglected.  The  literature  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  religion, 
and,  together  with  the  language,  is  of  Hindoo  origin.  The  houses  are  meanly 
constructed,  and  built  of  rough  stones,  with  a  few  apertures  to  admit  light  Mot- 
ton  forms  a  common  article  of  food ;  and  tea  is  a  favourite  beverage.  The  people 
may,  in  general,  be  described  as  mild  and  gentle,  and,  though  sunk  in  supersti- 
tions, free  fromtnany  of  the  sanguinary  customs  of  the  Hindoos. 

The  Thibetians  are  said  to  reverse  the  general  practice  of  the  east  in  poly- 
gamy ;  though  it  is  probably  related  without  much  foundation,  that  wives  are  per- 
mitted to  have  several  husbands.  The  dead  are  buried,  burned,  thrown  into  a 
stream,  or  exposed  in  tlie  open  air  to  be  devoured  by  beasts. 

Thibet  is  remarkable  as  the  chief  seat  of  a  religion  which  prevails  over  a  lar^^e 
portion  of  Central  Asia.  The  system  is  that  known  under  the  title  of  Buddha,  its 
foonder,  and  of  the  Lama,  its  sovereign  head ;  while  in  China  the  same  worship 
is  denominated  that  of  Fo,  and  in  Tartary  is  called  Shamanism.  It  had  its  origin 
in  Hindoostan,  though  now  nearly  expelled  thence  by  the  rival  system  of  Bralima; 
from  which  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  separated  as  a  schism,  though  others 
conceive  it  to  have  been  the  parent  superstition.  The  doctrine  of  transmigration 
is  alike  held  under  both  religions;  but  in  that  of  Buddha  it  is  converted  irom  a 
speculative  belief  into  a  powerful  engine  of  practical  influence.  As  soon  as  the 
Lama  dies,  the  priests,  by  supposed  celestial  indications,  discover  an  in^t  into 
whom  his  soul  is  supposed  to  have  transmigiated.  This  person  is  immediately 
exalted  into  the  character  of  Lama,  and  in  bis  name  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
afiairs  of  the  state  are  administered ;  and  such  is  the  sanctity  attached  to  his  cha- 
racter, Uiat  it  is  pretended  a  heavenly  odour  is  exhaled  from  his  whole  body ;  that 
flowers  grow  beneath  his  footsteps;  and  that  in  the  most  parched  desert  springs 
flow  at  his  command.  In  Thibet  and  the  bordering  regions  of  Tartary,  everygreat 
district  has  its  Lama ;  but  the  chief  of  these  spiritual  sovereigns  is  the  Grand 
Lama,  who  resides  at  Lassa ;  next  to  him  is  the  Teshoo  Lama,  resident  at  Teshoo 
Loomboo. 

As  the  sovereignty  centres  in  the  Lama,  so  the  nobility  is  formed  by  the  monks 
called  jelums  or  gylongs.  The  monastic  principle  exists  under  the  Buddhist  sys- 
tem in  its  utmost  rigour,  accompanied  by  the  same  usages  of  seclusion  and  celi- 
bacy which  distinguish  it  in  the  Catholic  church.  These  habits  being  adopted  l^ 
the  most  celebrated  characters  both  in  church  and  state,  the  idea  of  dignity  is 
exclusively  centred  in  them,  and  those  of  degradation  and  vulgarity  are  attached 
to  marriage.  The  priests  reside  in  large  mansions,  much  the  handsomest  in  the 
country,  and  uniting  the  character  of  convents  and  palaces.  The  monks  in  the 
villages  bordering  on  India  are  represented  as  a  dirty,  greasy,  good-humoured, 
happy  class  of  persons,  who  do  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  their  vocation  to 
carry  on  a  good  deal  of  worldly  traffic.  In  the  great  central  establishment,  more 
dignity  of  character  is  preserved,  and  the  obligations  imposed  by  their  situation 
appear  to  be  strictly  regarded.  On  the  whole,  their  deportment  is  represented  bm 
humane  and  obliging;  on  the  part  of  superiors  unaflsommg,  and  respectful  on  that 
of  inferiors. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Buddhist  religion  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those 
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of  the  Catholic,  inBomuch  that  many  of  the  mtaBionaries  foaod  it  scarcely  possible  . 
to  discover  any  distinction.  This  has  even  been  ascribed  by  some  to  a  mixtore 
with  the  votaries  of  the  Nestorian  heresy,  which  was  spread  throagh  the  EiusL 
A  fiivoarite  part  of  the  service  consists  of  music,  less  remarkaUe  for  its  harmooy 
than  for  the  employment  of  every^  means  of  raising  as  great  a  noise  as  possible.  | 
The  priests  assume  the  whole  bosmess  of  prayer.  They  sell  a  certain  number  of  . 
prayers,  which  are  written  oot  and  attached  to  the  cylinder  of  a  mill,  and  every 
turn  is  supposed  U>  constitute  a  valid  prayer.    Some  are  moved  by  water. 

Notwithstanding  the  difierenee  between  the  religions  of  this  country  and  Hin- 
doostan,  man^  of  the  temples  of  Thibet  are  crowded  with  Hindoo  idols ;  and  the 
seats  of  Indian  pilgrimaj^,  particolarlv  Benarea,  Juggernaut,  and  Sagur,  are 
devoutly  visited  by  votaries  from  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Lama.  On  their 
part,  the  Hindoos  pay  a  deep  religious  venerstipn  to  the  lofty  snowy  peaks  and  the 
lonely  mountain  lakes  of  this  elevated  neighbourhood.  Among  the  former,  Cliu- 
mularee,  on  the  Bootan  frontier,  and  among  the  latter  Mauasarovaro,  hold  the  pre* 
eminence. 

Lassa,  the  capital  spiritual  and  temporal,  *'the  Rome  of  Central  Asia,**  is  situ- 
ated in  the  finest  part  of  Thibet,  an  extended  valley  bordered  by  stupendous  moun- 
tain ranges.    The  winters  are  severe ;  but  from  April  to  October,  notwithstanding 
occasional  cold  blasts,  the  climate  is  warm ;  rice,  the  vine,  and  other  fine  fruits  j 
come  to  maturity.    The  city,  independent  of  its  chief  ornament,  which  is  the 
temple  of  Pootala,  is  represented  as  handsome  and  opulent.    In  the  surrounding 
plain  are  twenty-two  other  temples,  all  richly  adorned,  and  of  which  those  of  Sera 
and  Bhraeboung  are  described  almost  to  rival  Pootala.    The  entire  number  of  | 
priests  and  monks  maintained  at  the  expense  of  government  is  stated  at    4,000. 
LssBa  is  the  seat  of  the  grand  or  sovereign  Lama,  from  whom  all  the  priests  and 
sovereigns  of  that  denomination,  throughout  Thibet  and  Tartary,  receive  their  J 
investiture.    He  ranked,  also,  till  lately,  as  the  civil  ruler  of  an  extent  of  country  | 
about  900  miles  in  length,  and  composed  of  the  best  territory  in  this  region  ;  but 
the  Chinese,  after  expelling  the  Nepaulese  invaders,  liavc  established  at  Lassa  a 
military  commander  and  a  civil  governor,  and  virtually  annexed  it  to  their  empire. 
They  rule  it,  however,  with  a  mild  sway,-leaving  all  the  ecclesiastical  institutions 
undisturbed,  and  in  fiill  possession  of  their  ample  endowments ;  and  the  tribute, 
conveyed  by  an  annual  embassy  to  Peking,  is  extremely  moderat « 

Teshoo  Loomboo  is  the  seat  of  a  liima,  second  in  rank  to  that  of  Pootala,  but  is 
rendered  interesting  to  us  by  its  close  vicinity  to  the  Bengal  frontier,  from  which 
it  is  only  separated  by  the  mountain  district  of  Bootan.  About  400  mansions  com- 
bine to  form  a  large  monastery,  the  walls  of  which  are  built  of  stone,  the  roofi 
of  coloured  wood,  and  crowned  with  numerous  gilded  canopies  and  turrets.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  system,  it  is  built  under  the  shade  of  a  high  rock  with  a 
southern  exposure,  and  looks  down  upon  the  great  river  Sanpoo,  or  Burraropooter, 
whose  course  is  hero  diversified  by  numerous  islands,  through  which  it  flows  in 
deep  and  narrow  channelsL  The  number  of  monks  and  gylongs,  the  sole  inhabit- 
ants of  this  monastic  capital,  amounted,  in  1783,  to  9700. 


LITTLE   THIBET. 

.  Little  Thibr*  lies  to  the  north  of  Hindooetan,  south  of  Little  Bocharia,  east 
of  Cashmere  and  Kaschgur,  and  west  of  Thibet,  from  which  it  is  separated  hf  the 
Kara  Kooruro  ridge,  a  branch  of  the  great  Thsoung-ling  range.  It  is  a  high  and 
rugged  region,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  vast  mountains,  from  which  flow  the 
htma  streams  of  the  Indus. 

The  chief  town  is  Leh,  or  Ladak,  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at 
the  point  where,  being  joined  by  a  river  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction,  the 
united  streams  take  the  name  of  the  Indus.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade, 
being  the  chief  place  of  transit  for  the  caravans,  on  both  sides  of  the  Indus,  frtmi  > 
Thibet,  Hindoostan,  and  Cabul,  to  Yarkand  and  Little  Bucharia.  Near  the  source 
of  the  Ladak  River  is  Qortope,  a  great  market  for  shawl  wool,  which  is  collocted , 
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here  from  the  adjoining  diBtricta,  and  sent  fVom  hence  to  Cashmere ;  it  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain  covered  with  large  flocks  of  sheep,  efoate,  and  yaks. 

About  100  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Grortope,  are  the  lakes  of  Rawan,Hntd|and 
Manaaarovara :  the  latter  is  an  object  of  reverential  pilgrimage  ^om  all  parts  of 
Uindoostan.  The  few  who  can  overcome  the  tremei^ous  obstacles  encountered 
in  the  way,  consider  all  their  sins  as  forgiven,  and  an  entiance  into  Paradise  as 
secured.  But  little  is  known  of  this  region :  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  a  Tar- 
tar race,  whose  religion  is  that  of  the  Qnnd  Lama.  They  appear  to  be  subject 
to  China. 


CHINA. 

This  vast  empire,  containing  the  greatest  amount  of  population,  and  perhaps 
also  of  wealth,  united  under  one  government,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the 
boutb-east  of  Asia. 

The  Chinese  empire,  stretching  from  IS**  to  56°  of  north  latitude,  and  from  70° 
to  140°  of  east  lon^tude,  covers  an  area  of  about  5,350,000  square  miles,  or  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  land-surftce  of  the  earth.  The  population  of  this  vast  region, 
according  to  the  most  probable  modern  computation,  is  about  200,000,000,  as  fol- 
lows : —  (The  Chinese  state  is  as  high  as  375  millions.) 

China  proper 200,000,000 

Mantchooria,  Mongolia,  Soongaria,  and  Little  Bucharia 10,000,000 

Corea,  &c 9,000,000 

Thibet  and  Bootan 8,000,000 

Total  ..; .227/)00,00b 

Of  this  vast  expanse  of  territory,  China  proper,  Mantchooria,  and  the  eastern 
Mirt  of  Little  Bucharia,  form  the  political  China  of  the  imperial  administration. 
The  other  regions  are  merely  tributaries  or  protected  states ;  the  petty  chiefs  of 
Thibet,  the  country  of  Bootan,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Corea  and  Loo  Choo,  belong 
to  the  latter  class.  The  ruling  race  is  the  Mantchoo,  which  over-ran  and  subdo^ 
China  near  two  centuries  ago.  The  Mantchoo  is  the  language  of  the  court,  and 
of  a  rich  literature. 

China  proper,  now  exclusively  under  consideration,  may  be  generally  stated  as 
extending  from  20°  to  41°  north  latitude,  and  from  101°  to  122<>  of  east  longitude. 
This  makes  1260  geographical  miles  in  length,  by  1050  miles  in  breadth.  It  is 
divided  into  eighteen  provinces,  the  majority  of  which  are  in  extent  and  popula- 
tion equal  to  some  of  the  most  powerful  monarofaies  of  Europe. 

The  ftice  of  the  country  is  much  diversified,  though  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
level,  intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  canals,  and  occasional  mountain  chains,  of 
which  one  of  the  roost  important  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  great  Him- 
raaleh  raxige,  extending  eastward  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  chief 
rivers  of  China,  the  Hoang  Ho  and  Yang-tse  Kiang,  rank  among  the  most  import- 
ant in  Asia ;  they  both  have  their  sooroes  among  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and 
afler  a  course  of  near  2000  miles,  discharge  their  mighty  waters  into  the  ocean, 
separated  by  an  interval  of  160  miles.  The  principal  lakes  of  China  are  the 
Touting,  about  300  miles  in  circumference,  aftd  covered  with  a  numerous  popula- 
tion who  subsist  by  fishing ;  and  the  Poy-ang  is  surrounded  by  picturesque  and 
finely  wooded  hills.    The  other  lakes  are  of  much  less  magnitude. 

The  climate  of  China  varies  according  to  the  situation  of  Iho  places.  Toward 
the  north  it  is  cold,  in  the  middle  mild,  and  in  the  south  hot  The  soil  is,  either 
by  nature  or  art,  fruitful  of  everything  that  can  minister  to  the  necessities,  conve- 
niences, or  luxuries  of  life.  This  country  produces  all  the  fruits  common  to  the 
tropical  and  temperate  countries.  The  camphor,  tallow,  and  cinnamon  trees  are 
common  in  the  fields  and  gardens  The  most  celebrated  production,  however,  is  the 
tea  plant,  which  f^ws  wild,  but  is  much  improved  by  careful  culture.  It  is  a 
shrub  5  or  6  feet  m  height,  producing  leaves  of  different  flavour,  according  to  the 
soi).     This  is  so  extensively  used  in  China,  that  although  European  and  American 
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traders  take  umutUy  from  Caoton  upwards  of  sixty  millions  of  poands  weight,  it 
is  said,  that  were  the  foreign  exportation  to  cease  altogether,  it  woald  not  smiaibly 
lower  the  price  in  that  oountiy. 

China  produces,  it  is  said,  all  the  metals  and  minerals  that  are  known  in  the 
world.  White  copper,  called  by  the  Chinese  petau^  is  peeoliar  to  that  coantry ; 
but  we  know  of  no  extraordinary  quality  which  it  possesses.  Tutenag  is  another 
peculiar  metal.  Their  gold  mines,  therefore,  are  partially  and  slightly  worked ; 
and  the  currency  of  that  metal  is  supplied  by  the  grains  which  the  people  find  in 
the  sand  of  rivers  and  mountains.  The  silver  specie  is  furnished  from  the  mines 
of  Honan.     Coal  is  abundant 

There  is  not,  and  perhaps  never  was,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  government 
more  purely  and  entirely  deppotic  than  the  Chinese.  No  power,  honor,  or  dis- 
tinction exists,  except  that  which  centres  in,  and  emanates  from  the  sovereign. 
No  distinctions  are  owned  between  man  and  man,  except  those  conferred  by  office ; 
and  to  these,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  are  permitted  equally  to  aspire.  This 
supreme  power  of  the  monarch  is  claimed  for  him  as  the  representative  of  Deitjr 
on  earth. 

Although,  however,  the  despotism  of  China  is  thus  entirely  raised  above  any 
direct  and  positive  check,  it  is  yet  in  practice  the  most  mild  and  protecting  of  any 
that  exists.  The  monarch  is  held  within  a  circle  of  laws,  institutions,  and  ideas, 
by  transgressing  which,  he  would  lose  the  very  basis  on  which  his  authority  rests. 
The  doctrine,  uiat  he  is  the  son  and  vicegerent  of  Deity,  implies  that  he  will  use 
this  high  descent  and  power  in  securing  prosperity  to  the  nation  over  whom  he 
holds  a  higher  than  earthly  sway ;  and  Uiis  is  so  fully  recognised,  that,  even  when  j 
his  people  are  suffering  under  evils  of  nature,  famine,  earthquake,  or  inundation, 
he  takes  the  blame,  humbles  himself,  fasts,  and  strips  himself  of  his  costly  attire, 
as  a  penitent  under  whose  sins  his  people  are  groaning.  The  paternal  character 
equally  implies  an  anxious  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  who,  amid  the 
veneration  with  which  they  view  these  relations,  are  not  forgetful  of  the  accom- 
panying obligations,  or  indisposed  to  revolt  when  they  suffer  severely  from  ttie 
non-observance  of  them. 

In  this  system,  the  fundamental,  and,  certainly,  highly  laudable  maxim  has  been, 
to  make  knowledge  the  sole  ground  of  official  rank  and  public  employment.  The 
examinations  for  this  purpose  are  conducted  with  the  greatest  apparent  imparti- 
ality, and,  as  seems  to  be  generally  believed,  with  much  real  fairness.  Strict 
precautions  are  adopted  for  this  purpose;  such  as,  that  every  piece  of  composition 
that  is  to  be  judged,  must  be  given  in  sealed  and  anonymous. 

The  laws  of  China  have  been  compiled  not  with  any  large  or  statesman-like 
views,  but  with  a  minute  and  elaborate  care  to  lay  down  the  varbus  descriptions 
of  offence,  and  apportion  to  each  a  suitable' punishment  The  cane  is  the  grand 
instrument  of  government ;  and  all  China  has  been  compared  to  a  school,  kept  in 
awe  by  the  rod  of  a  master.  For  its  application,  the  law  specifies  two  distinct 
dimensions  of  length  and  thickness,  and  more  pointedly  fixes  the  number  of  blows 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  offender.  For  crimes  of  a  deeper  die  than  those  which  the 
cane  can  chastise,  banishment  in  different  degrees  is  inflicted ;  and  for  those  still 
more  flagrant,  death  is  awarded. 

The  military  force  of  China  has  been  represented  as  amounting  to  about 
800,000.  The  greater  part  are  a  mere  militia,  in  which  the  population,  when 
called  upon,  are  liable  to  serve.  Their  appearance  and  habits  are  most  unmilitary, 
and  they  are  scarcely  called  out  unless  for  purposes  of  police ;  to  pursue  robbers, 
and  pass  muster  on  state  occasions.  Their  paper  helmets,  wadded  gowns  quilt- 
ed petticoats,  and  clumsy  satin  boots,  exhibit  nothing  of  the  aspect  of  war. 

Its  appears  from  ancient  records  that  the  Chinese  and  Tartars  made  use  not 
only  of  gunpowder,  but  even  of  something  resembling  cannon ;  but  artillery  does 
not  at  present  constitute  any  part  of  the  effective  force  of  the  empire. 

The  Chinese  government  have  very  numerous  barges,  for  the  conreyance  of 
tribute,  and  other  accommodations;  also  a  few  armed  vessels  to  prevent  smuggling 
and  piracy ;  but  nothing  which  can  be  called  a  navy.  An  American  frigate  would 
beat  the  whole  of  their  maritime  force. 
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No  nation  is  so  famed  for  industry,  in  all  the  arts  that  minister  to  human  sub- 
sistence. The  lands,  in  (Nirticular,  which  are  at  all  capable  of  culture,  are  tilled 
with  a  minute  care,  without  example  among  any  other  people.  The  peculiar  im- 
portance attached  to  af^riculture  is  testified  by  an  annual  festival,  in  which  the 
emperor  exhibits  himself  to  his  subjects  guiding  the  plough.  It  is  not,  however, 
supported  by  any  large  application  of  skill,  science,  or  capital.  Hie  Chinese  carry 
on  forming  on  a  small  scale,  with  rude  instruments,  and  almost  no  cattle.  Their 
chief  exertions  are  employed  in  irrigating  their  fields;  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
chain  pump,  they  draw  water  out  of  their  numerous  rivers  and  canals,  and  inun- 
date the  crops  of  rice  as  soon  as  they  are  sown.  This  is  done  twice  a  year,  and 
two  crops  are  in  general  raised  annually,  without  intermission  or  rotation.  The 
highest  mountains  are  formed  into  terraces,  so  constructed  as  to  retain  the  requi- 
site quantity  of  water,  and  allow  what  is  superfluous  to  pass ;  and  reservoirs  are 
fi^rmed  on  the  summits. 

As  a  manufacturing  people,  the  Chinese  are  also  eminent  The  fabric  of  por- 
celain, so  superior  in  beau^  to  every  other  species  of  earthenware,  originated  en- 
tirely with  them ;  and,  though  the  taste  of  their  imitators  in  Europe  has  produced 
more  olegant  patterns,  they  are  still  unrivalled  as  to  its  whiteness,  hardness,  and 
the  transparency  of  its  colours ;  the  materials  of  which  they  possess  a  peculiar 
art  in  extracting  from  a  vast  variety  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances. 
Silk  also  is  a  fiibric  which  the  western  world  has  learned  from  the  Chinese.  A 
number,  however,  of  little  ornamented  trinkets  and  toys  are  made  with  the  simplest 
instruments,  and  by  the  hands  of  single  individuals ;  yet  with  a  beauty  which  we 
in  vain  attempt  to  rival.  Such  afe  their  ivory  &ns  and  baskets ;  their  ornaments 
of  tortoise-shell  and  mother-of-pearl ;  their  silver  filigree  and  lackered  cabinets, 
chests,  &c.  Their  paper  and  printing  are  both  good,  and  their  ink,  for  some  pur- 
poses, superior  to  European.  Their  stained  paper  aud  lackered  ware  are  also 
well  known. 

The  interior  commerce  of  China  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  o|>eration  of  bartering 
the  productions  of  its  difierent  provinces ;  and  these  are  sufficiently  various  to  a& 
ford  room  for  a  variety  of  extensive  traffic.  The  most  ample  facilities  are  afforded 
by  the  great  rivers  and  their  numerous  tributaries,  and  also  by  the  canals,  which 
are  constructed  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any  other  country.  One  of  the  ^reat 
objects  is  the  conveyance  to  the  capital  of  the  imperial  land-rent,  which  is  paid  in 
kind,  and  consists  chiefly  of  rice. 

Salt  is  a  most  extensive  article  of  traffic.  The  British  embassy  found,  at  Teen- 
tsin,  piles  of  that  commodity,  which  they  calculated  at  600,000,000  pounds  weight. 

The  conveyance  of  coal,  turf,  and  other  fuel,  affords  also  occupation  to  numerous 
barges.  The  distribution  throughout  China  of  the  silks,  porcelain,  and  other  fine 
manufactures  of  the  central  provinces,  affords  another  source  no  less  ample. 

Of  the  foreign  commerce  of  China,  the  European  part  is  the  most  considerable, 
it  has  long  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  conducted,  until  re- 
cently, by  their  East  India  Company,  to  the  exclusion  of  private  traders.  By  an 
Act  of  Pariiament  of  August  28,  1833,  the  China  trade  was  opened  to  all  British 
subjects,  and  now  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  that  with  other  countries.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  free  trade  (1834-5),  the  exports  of  tea  alone,  in  British  vessels, 
amounted  to  upwards  10  million  pounds;  more  than  the  annual  average  of  the 
last  three  years  of  the  Company's  trade.  Foreigners  can  deal  only  with  a  body 
of  licensed  Chinese  traders,  called  the  Hong  merchants,  who  are  required  to  give 
security  to  the  erovernment  for  the  payment  of  the  imuort  and  export  duties  on  the 
cargo  of  every  ship  that  arrives,  and  for  the  good  conouct  of  the  crew.  There  are, 
however,  others,  called  outside  merchants,  many  of  whom,  under  sanction  of  the 
Hong,  carry  on  traffic  to  a  considerable  extent.    • 

The  British  trade  in  Canton  was  recently  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  of 
their  own,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  styled  the  superintendent  of  the  merchants. 
About  40  million  pounds  of  tea  are  annually  sent  to  England,  besides  sugar,  silks, 
nankeens,  lacquer  ware,  the  precious  metals,  &c.  The  value  of  the  British  trade, 
in  1838,  amounted  to  ^11,700,000.  The  Dutch  is  the  largest  European  trade, 
afler  the  British  ;  but  even  with  the  assistance  of  protecting  duties,  in  Holland,  the 
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Dutch  cannot  comjpete  with  the  Americans.  Though  the  Portuguese  possess  the 
island  and  town  or  Macao,  and  the  Spaniards  from  the  Philippines  have  access  to 
the  port  of  Amoy,  they  make  little  use  of  these  advantages.  The  French,  Swedes, 
and  Danes,  all  carry  on  a  limited  intercourse  with  Canton. 

The  trade  to  China  from  India,  called  the  country  trade,  has  long  heen  Yery 
important ;  it  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  the  ports  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  in 
opium,  cotton,  pepper,  tea,  betel  nut,  &c.  It  was  for  a  time  interrupted,  because 
of  hostilities  between  China  and  Great  Britain.  This  event  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Chinese  having  prohibited  the  introduction  of  opium  into  the  empire, 
and  destroyed  a  quantity  of  that  article,  to  tiie  value  of  10  million  dollars,  belong- 
ing to  BriUsh  merchants.  The  British  therefore  attacked  the  Chinese,  capture 
sereral  of  their  cities,  and  at  length  compelled  them  to  pay,  as  the  price  of  peace, 
the  sum  of  31  million  dollars,  to  cede  the  island  of  Hong  Kong,  and  to  open  five 
of  their  principal  ports  to  their  trade. 

The  American  commerce  with  China  commenced,  in  the  year  1783,  with  a 
single  ship  from  the  port  of  New  York,  and  has  increased  from  30  to  40  ships 
annually  of  the  burthen  of  15,000  tons :  the  average  value  of  their  cargoes  is  about 
$5,000,000;  the  imports  comprise  10  million  pounds  of  tea,  of  various  kinds,  with 
some  nankeens,  silks,  toys,  &c.  In  return,  are  sent  seal-skins,  ginseng,  sea  slug, 
woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  specie.  Since  the  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
China,  a  treaty  has  been  concluded  between  the  latter  and  the  United  States,  by 
which  American  commerce  is  placed  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nations. 

The  foreign  trade  of  China  in  her  own  bottoms,  though  bearing  no  proportioo  to 
the  wealth  and  greatness  of  the  empire,  is  not  altogether  inconsiderable.  It  is 
carried  on  in  large  unwieldy  junks,  whose  structure  can  never  be  improved,  as 
the  slightest  deviation  from  their  present  clumsy  structure  would  subject  the 
ownera  to  the  high  duties  imposed  on  foreign  merchants. 

The  over-land  foreign  trade  of  China,  carried  on  by  caravans,  is  also  extensive. 
The  principal  stations  for  this  trade  are  as  follows:  Maimatchin,  opposite  to  Ki- 
akhta  on  the  Russian  fhintier,  where  the  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  and 
exported,  is  about  (2,000,000  annually ;  Yarkand  and  Cashgar,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Bucharia ;  Leh,  or  Ladak,  and  Lassa,  in  Thibet,  for  the  over-land  trade  with 
HindoQstan ;  Yong-tchang,  in  Yunnan,  near  the  Birman  frontier ;  and  Koei-lin, 
near  that  of  Anam. 

The  inland  navipfation,  by  means  of  rivers  and  canals,  which  everywhere 
abound,  is  unparalleled.  The  Imperial  Canal  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  in 
the  world.  It  extends  from  Peking  to  the  Kiang-ku,  about  600  miles.  It  is  said 
to  have  employed  90,000  men  upwards  of  40  years  in  its  construction.  The  great 
wall  which  bounds  China  on  the  north  is  the  most  enormous  fabric  in  the  world. 
It  is  1500  miles  long,  passing  over  a  vast  chain  of  mountains,  90  feet  high  on  the 
phiin,  15  or  20  when  carried  over  rocks  and  elevated  grounds;  and  of  such  thick- 
nesB  that  6  horsemen  can  easily  ride  abreast  upon  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
pleted 214  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  whde  of  the  immense  population  of  China  composes,  in  its  strictest  sense, 
one  people,  cast  in  one  mould,  both  of  form  and  mind,  and  exhibit  in  their  physi- 
ognomy and  general  appearance  striking  proofs  of  Mongul  origin.  They  have  a 
square,  flat  face,  small  nose,  but  broad  at  the  root,  pale  yellow  complexion,  and 
long  black  hair.  The  latter  is  plaited  into  a  tail,  reachinj?  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  sometimes  as  low  as  the  cidf  of  the  leg,  the  rest  of  the  scalp  being  closely 
shaven.  According  to  the  ideas  of  the  Chinese,  the  chief  beauty  of  the  females 
consists  in  the  smallness  of  their  feet,  which  are  swathed  from  the  earliest  infancy 
in  order  to  prevent  their  growing  to  the  natural  size. 

The  national  character  of  the  Chinese  has  been  very  diflbrently  regarded,  and 
perhaps  there  has  of  late  prevailed  a  disposition  to  rate  it  somewhat  too  low. 
Quietude,  industry,  order,  and  regularity,— qualities  which  a  despotic  government 
seeks  always  to  foster,— seem  to  be  peculiarly  conspicuous.  A  general  good- 
humour  and  courtesv  reign  in  their  aspect  and  proceedings.  Flagrant  crimes*  and 
open  violations  of  the  laws,  are  bv  no  means  common.  The  attachments  of  kud- 
dred  are  encouraged  and  cherisned  with  peculiar  force,  particularly  towards 
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parents  and.  ancestry  in  geneiyl.  The  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm  is  incul* 
cated  as  a  sacred  duty,  which  appeals  to  be  very  strictly  nilfiiled.  It  is  surely  a 
phenomenon  in  national  economy  very  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  a  nation  so  im- 
mensely multiplied,  and  so  straitened  for  food,  there  should  not  be  such  a  thing  as 
either  begging  or  pauperism.  The  wants  of  the  most  destitute  are  relieved  within 
the  circle  of  their  family  and  kindred.  It  is  said  to  be  customary,  that  a  whole 
fiiroily,  for  several  generations,  with  all  its  members,  married  and  unmarried,  live 
under  one  roof,  and  with  only  two  apartments,  one  for  sleeping,  and  the  other  for 
j  eating ;  a  system,  the  possibility  of  maintaining  which,  implies  a  great  degree  of 
tranquillity  and  harmony  of  temper.  Within  the  domestic  circle,  however,  and 
that  of  ceremonious  social  intercourse,  seems  to  terminate  all  that  is  amiable  in 
the  Chinese  disposition.  In  every  other  respect  they  show  no  interest  in  the  wel* 
fare  of  their  fellow-creatures,  nor  even  the  common  feelings  of  svmpathy.  Re- 
peated instances  have  occurred  of  Chinese  dropping  into  the  sea,  and  being  rescued 
by  the  English,  while  their  own  countrymen  did  not  take  the  least  notice,  or  make 
a  single  effort  to  save  them.  Their  propensity  to  fraud  has  been  amply  noticed 
by  travellers,  but  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  To  the  Hong 
merchants  belongs  the  merit  of  having  established  a  character  of  veiy  strict 
honesty ;  and  many  even  of  what  are  called  "  outside  merchants'*  appear  to  be 
highly  respectable. 

The  want  of  all  independent  place  and  power,  the  abject  submission  required, 
and  the  application  of  the  rod  to  all  classes  alike,  produces  a  general  degradation 
of  character,  and  the  vices  which  are  its  natural  consequences.  The  highest 
{ officer  of  state  shows  an  entire  disregard  of  truth,  and  hesitates  not  to  utter  tlie 
most  glaring  falsehoods,  whenever  a  political  purpose  is  to  be  terved.  Again, 
the  practice  of  exposing  children  is  anoUier  repubive  characterbtic  of  the  Chi- 
nese, which  harmonizes  very  ill  with  their  apparent  mildness,  and  boasted  respect 
for  the  ties  of  kindred ;  nor  can  the  poverty  which  prompts  it  form  its  excuse.  In 
Peking,  where  it  most  prevails,  the  number  of  children  annually  exposed,  has 
been  stated  at  9000 ;  but  this  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  great  exaggeration,  and  the 
real  number  cannot  be  well  guessed.  The  practice  derives  no  palliation  firom 
being  exercised  chiefly  upon  the  female  sex,  in  consequence  of  the  low  estimation 
in  which  they  are  generally  held  in  China. 

Chinese  literature  is  much  encumbered  by  the  difficulties  of  the  language. 
High  attainments  are  hardly  possible  though  the  works  are  innumerable,  and  Know- 
ledge is  the  general  road  to  office.  Poetry  is  a  general  study,  and  there  are  many 
tales,  books  of  ceremonies,  ethics,  dramas,  &c.  The  books  most  esteemed  are 
attributed  to  Confucius.  There  is  a  Gazette  published  at  Canton,  and  though 
there  is  no  censorship,  the  penalties  for  publishing  what  is  distasteful  to  the  autho- 
rities are  sufficiently  severe  to  repress  all  liberty  of  the  press. 

The  existing  worship  of  China  is  a  confused  mixture  of  superstitions,  for  gene- 
rally speaking  all  religions  are  tolerated,  though  the  reigning  Tartar  family  adhere 
principally  to  the  religion  of  the  Grand  Lama.  The  religion  of  fV>  is  similar  to 
some  of  the  tenets  of  Buddhism,  and  Fo  is  the  Buddha  of  the  Hindoos.  The 
number  of  temples  i»  incalculable.  There  were  many  Catholic  Cbristiaiis  once 
in  China,  hut  they  have  been  often  persecuted,  from  an  indiscreet  course  in  the 
missionaries;  so  that  at  present  they  are  hardly  tolerated. 

The  fine  arts,  in  China,  are  deficient  Her  nainters,  indeed,  can  express  with 
minute  accuracy  the  forms  and  colours  of  natural  objects ;  and  can  produce,  on  the 
whole,  a  light  and  pleasing  effect  Being  wholly  ignorant,  however,  of  perspec- 
tive, and  oa  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  they  can  accomplish  no  eflects  of 
foreshortening  or  distance ;  neither  can  they  imitate  tliat  depth  and  blending  of 
tints  which  nature  actually  presents  to  the  eye.  They  give  groups  of  individual 
objects;  but  not  a  picture.  Their  music,  notwithstanding  the  mighty  efi^ts 
which  they  ascribe  to  it,  is,  in  fact,  still  more  defective.  It  is  perfectly  simple, 
and  has  been  compared  to  the  Scotch,  but  without  possessing  its  plaintive  tender- 
ness. 

The  Chinese  are  more  completely  and  substantially  clothed  than  the  other 
nations  in  the  south  of  Asia.    The  men  wear  long  gowns  and  petticoata,  which^, 
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woold  give  them  a  feminine  appearance,  did  th^y  not  add  boots ;  while  the  wo- 
men, with  short  jackets  and  trousers,  might  pass  for  men,  hot  for  the  elegant  orna- 
ment of  braiding  their  hair  with  flowers.  Silks,  satins,  and  occasicmally  fine 
cottons,  form  the  material  of  dress  for  the  higher  ranks :  the  lower  are  clad  in 
coarae  cottons.  The  button  forms  the  attribute  of  rank,  and  by  its  varioos  shapes 
and  sizes  expresses  at  once,  to  a  Chinese  eye,  the  dignity  of  the  wearer. 

The  people  of  China  differ  from  the  other  Orientals  in  their  food,  and  in  the 
mode  of  taking  it  Instead  of  squatting  on  the  floor,  and  eating  with  their  fin- 
gers, they  sit  on  chairs,  eat  off  tables,  and  raise  the  food  to  their  mouth  with  a 
species  of  chopsticks.  Their  dishes  are  placed  on  small  tables,  but  piled  in  sac- 
cessivd  stsges  over  each  other.  They  consist,  in  a  grent  measure,  of  confections 
and  fhiits,  the  latter  of  which  are  iced.  One  favourite  luxury  of  the  rich  consists 
of  soups  made  with  the  gelatinous  substances,  sea-slug,  birds'-nests,  &c.,  imported 
from  Cochin  China,  Malaysia,  &c.  The  mandarins  live  luxuriously,  and  have 
several  meals  a  dav,  with  numerous  dishes  at  each.  The  ordinary  Chinese  can 
have  only,  rice,  with  a  little  seasoning.  Tea  is  the  well-known  universal  beve- 
rage, presented  at  and  after  meals,  and  on  all  occasions.  It  is  drunk  without 
cream  or  sugar,  hot  water  being  poured  over  the  leaves.  Their  wine  is  bad,  but 
they  have  an  ardent  spirit  distilled  from  grain,  of  which  they  sip  pretty  largely  in 
private.    Even  convivial  excesses  occasionally  take  place. 

Peking,  the  celebrated  capital  of  this  great  empire,  standB  almost  in  a  comer 
of  it,  only  forty  miles  from  the  Great  Wall.  It  consists  of  two  very  distinct 
parts,  the  Chinese  and  the  Tartar  cities,  of  which  the  former  is  the  most  elegant 
and  populous,  but  the  latter  is  adorned  by  the  imperial  palace  and  gardens.  The 
united  city  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  walls,  like 
every  other  in  China ;  but  those  of  Peking  are  peculiarly  lofty,  and  completely 
hide  the  city  from  those  who  are  without.  The  population  has  been  a  subject  of 
pontroversy,  but  is  reckoned  at  near^  2,000,000.  Peking  is  divided  into  regular 
streets,  the  prmcipal  one  of  which  crosses  the  whole  city,  and  is  about  120  feet 
wide,  un paved,  but  carefully  watered.  It  consists  chiefly  of  shops,  which,  though, 
like  every  other  edifice  in  the  empire,  seldom  exceeding  one  story  in  height,  are 
adorned  with  flags,  varnish,  painting,  and  lanterns  of  a  peculiar  and  elegant  con- 
struction. The  streets  are  immensely  crowded,  as  the  Chinese  spend  much  time 
in  the  open  air. 

Nanking,  the  ancient  capital  of  China,  is,  in  extent,  considerably  superior  to 
Peking.  The  exterior  wall,  enclosing  the  suburbs,  resembles  ratlier  the  boun- 
dary of  a  province  than  of  a  city.  Since  the  government  and  tribunals,  however, 
were  transferred  to  Peking,  it  has  greatly  declined,  and  about  a  third  part  of  its 
area  is  now  uninhabited.  It  still  continues  to  be  the  meet  manufacturing  city  of 
China.  Its  silks,  its  paper,  the  cottons  bearing  its  name,  are  preferred  over  the 
empire  to  thoee  made  elsewhere.  Learning  also  continues  to  flourish  in  an  un- 
rivalled degree;  the  booksellera'  shops  are  nowhere  so  amply  furnished;  and  a 
greater  number  of  doctora  are  sent  forth  from  it  than  from  any  other  city.  Nan- 
king contains,  also,  in  its  pagoda  or  porcelain  tower,  the  chief  architectural  monu- 
ment of  the  empire.  It  consists  of  nine  stories,  ascended  by  884  steps.  The 
material  is  a  fine  white  tile,  which,  being  painted  in  various  colours,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  porcelain ;  and  the  whole  is  so  artfully  joined  together  as  to  seem 
one  entire  piece.  The  galleries  are  filled  with  images,  and  set  round  with  bells, 
which  jingle  when  agitated  by  the  wind.  On  the  top  is  a  large  balU  in  the  shape 
of  a  pine-apple,  of  which  the  Chinese  boast  as  consisting  of  solid  gold ;  but  on 
that  point  K>reign  obaervera  seem  to  be  sceptical. 

*  Sonchow  is  extolled  by  the  Chinese  as  their  terrestrial  paradise.  Branches  from 
the  Great  Canal  traverse  it  throughout,  and  render  it,  like  Venice,  a  city  on  the 
waters. «  The  small  lake  of  Taihon,  in  the  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  pic- 
turesque hills,  afibrds  a  scene  of  delightful  recreation.    Here  all  the  classes 


whose  function  is  to  minister  to  pleasure,  lawful  or  unlawful,  are  trained  to  their 
respective  vocations ;  comedians,  dancers,  jugglers,  and  the  females  destined  to 
fill  the  harems  of  the  great     The  latter  are  judged  to  be  fairer  and  taore  grace- 
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fbllj  attired  than  thoM  of  the  northern  cities ;  and  paint,  both  red  and  while,  is 
lavished  to  heighten  their  beaotiea. 

Canton,  the  best  known  city  of  China,  and  with  which  alone  Europeans  carry 
on  habitual  intercoarse,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pekiang  with  the 
Taho,  a  much  larger  river  coming  from  the  west.  Their  united  streams  spread 
below  this  city  into  a  broad  estuary,  called,  by  Europeans,  the  Bocca  Tigris,  which 
extends  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth,  to  its  junction  with 
the  ocean.  Canton  itself  is  about  five  miles  in  circumference ;  besides  which,  its 
extensive  suburbs  compose,  as  it  were,  another  city.  The  great  estuary  of  the 
Bocca  Tiffris  also  is  covered  with  floating  mansions  arranged  in  streets,  the 
tenants  of  which  have  no  homo  on  land.  The  bongs,  or  factories,  are  handsome 
buildings,  situated  in  the  suburbs,  and  arranged  in  a  line  along  the  water.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  firont  of  almost  every  house  is  a  shop ;  but  the  suburbs 
and  vicinity  contain  many  agreeable  sites,  iil  which  the  wealthy  inhabitants  have 
erected  their  mansions.  Canton  is  now  the  only  theatre  of  European  trade  to 
China ;  for  the  admission  granted  at  an  early  period  into  Arooy  and  Limpoo,  or 
Ningpo,  has  long  been  withdrawn.    Population  from  800,000  to  1,000,000. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Bocca  Tigris  is  the  Island  of  Macao,  separated  from  the 
continent  only  by  a  narrow  river  channel.  It  was  once  a  place  of  high  impor- 
tance, whence  the  Portuguese,  in  the  days  of  their  pride,  carried  on  most  of  the 
commerce  between  Europe  and  China.  It  has  more  than  shared,  however,  in  that 
supine  sloth  and  decay  which  have  involved  all  their  Eastern  empire.  The  town 
contains,  at  present,  a  population  of  about  12,000,  including  about  4000  Portu- 
guese, who  still  fit  out  a  few  vessels,  or  give  their  name  to  those  whom  it  benefits 
in  trading  with  this  jealous  government.  Thirteen  churches,  four  convents,  and 
fifty  secular  ecclesiastics,  are  supported  by  this  decaying  town. 

ohang-hae  is,  next  to  Canton,  the  greatest  commercial  city  of  China ;  it  is 
situated  about  1000  miles  north-east  from  that  place,  and  not  far  firom  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang  River,  in  one  of  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  empire.  The  mission- 
ary, Mr.  Gutzlaff,  who  visited  it  a  few  years  ago,  Ibund  its  port  crowded  with 
junks,  and  every  evidence  of  a  great  commerce,  and  a  dense  population.  The 
coasting  trade  of  this  city  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  Canton ;  it  is  the  chief  em- 
porium of  the  eastern  coast 

Tccn-tsin,  on  the  Pei-ho  River,  about  75  miles  south-east  firom  Peking,  is  the 
principal  trading  mart  of  Northern  China,  and  the  sea-port  of  the  capital.  The 
river  is  so  thronged  with  junks,  and  the  mercantile  transactiotis  give  such  life 
and  motion  to  the  scene,  as  strongly  to  remind  one  (says  Mr.  GutzlafiO  of  Liver- 
pool. Some  of  the  mercantile  firms  issue  notes,  which  are  as  current  as  bank 
notes  in  Europe,  or  the  United  States.  Besides  the  vast  trade  of  the  surrounding 
region,  500  large  junks  arrive  here  annually  from  Southern  China,  Cochin-China, 
and  Siam.  Teen-tsin  is  a  great  depdt  for  salt  The  inhabitants  here  have  more 
resemblance  to  Europeans  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  The  popuIatioD 
is  said  to  be  700,000. 

China,  generally  speaking,  is  a  country  strictly  continental,  composed  of  a 
rounded  range  of  coast,  little  broken  into  bays  and  promontories.  There  are, 
however,  several  insular  appendages  to  it  which  deserve  notice.  Of  these,  Uie 
most  interesting  sre  the  islands  called  Loo-Choa  The  great  Loo-Choo  is  about 
fifty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  firom  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  broad ;  and  it  is  the 
principal  of  a  group  of  thirty-six,  situated  about  400  miles  firom  the  eastern  coast 
of  China.  It  is  tributary  to  the  latter  country,  from  which  it  also  derives  its 
literature.  The  great  island  itself  is  represented  as  one  of  the  most  delighdbl 
spots  on  the  globe.  The  sea  breezes,  blowing  over  it  at  every  season  of  the  year, 
preserve  it  firom  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold;  and  numerous  rivulets,  which 
seldom  or  never  stagnate  into'  marshes,  render  it  at  once  pleasant  aAd  hcalthv. 
The  population  could  not  by  any  of  its  recent  European  visitors  be  conjectured ; 
but  firom  the  extent  and  state  of  cultivation,  it  must  be  considerable.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants  appears  every  way  to  harmonize  with  the  charms  of  their 
climate  and  scenery.  They  are  gay,  kindly,  hospitable,  and  intelligent  They 
exhibit  none  of  the  recluse  and  contracted  habits  of  the  Chinese,  but  meet  fre- 
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quently  together  at  little  feetivak  in  the  open  air,  and  ap|>ear  peenliarly  alive  to 
social  enjoyment  The  people  of  Loo-Choo  are  a  diminutive  race,  averaging  only 
five  feet  two  inchea  high ;  but  atoat  and  well  built ;  their  fiicea  rather  ayeeaMe 
than  handaome.  Indeed,  the  whole  anim&l  creation,  except  the  poultry,  la  email, 
but  oiherwiae  of  excellent  quality.  This  intereating  group  appears  to  extend 
about  500  roilea  in  a  direction  nearly  (rom  aouth-weat  to  north-eaat 

The  ialand  of  Formosa,  called  by.  the  natives  Tai-wan,  is  in  possession  of  the 
Chinese,  and  may  rank  with  their  best  provinces.  Its  surftce  is  finely  diversified, 
and  watered  by  numerous  rivulets  descending./rom  the  higher  parts  of  the  islaod. 
Settlements  were  formed  here  first  by  the  Portuguese,  and  then  by  the  Dutch ; 
but  both  are  now  expelled.  The  eastern  part,  luned  and  mountainous,  is  occu- 
pied by  races  almost  savage,  who  live  by  hunting,  sleep  on  leaves,  have  scarcely 
any  clothes  or  furniture,  and  tattoo  their  skin  like  the  rudest  of  the  South  Sea 
islanders. 

Hainan  is  a  large  island,  100  miles  in  length  and  70  in  breadth,  separated  by  a 
narrow  channel  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  piovioce  of  Quang-tong. 
Though  in  view  of  vessels  going  to  Canton,  it  b  little  known  or  visited. 

Along  the  coast  of  Tchekiang  extends  the  almost  numberless  group  erf"  the 
Chusan  islands,  of  which,  in  a  sail  of  sixty  miles,  900  have  been  discovered. 
They  are  small,  verdant,  and  cultivated,  and  rise  from  the  sea  in  a  conical  shape. 
There  are  many  fine  ports  in  these  islands,  and  the  channels  between  them  are 
crowded  with  almost  innumerable  vessels,  carrying  on  a  commerce,  of  which  the 
centre  is  at  Ning-po,  on  the  opposite  coast  The  great  Chusan  ialand  is  about 
forty  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty  in  breadth.  It  is  highly  cultivated. 
Tinghai,  the  capital,  intersected  by  canals,  resembles  Venice  on  a  small  scaley 
and  presents'  a  crowded  scene  of  busy  industry. 

COREA. 

The  little  that  is  known  respectinjr  the  peninsula  of  Cores  may  also,  with  pro- 
priety, be  appended  to  the  account  of  China.  It  is  separated  fVom  Japan  by  the 
Straits  of  Cores,  and  by  the  Yellow  Sea  'firom  China.  The  country,  400  miles 
long  by  150  broad,  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  chain  of  mountains ;  and, 
thougii  some  parts  are  sterile  and  rugged,  it  containa  a  considerable  extent  of 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  plains.  A  great  part  of  what  was  once  supposed  to  be 
main  land  haa  been  found  to  consist  of  an  almost  innumerable  archipelago  of 
small  islands,  extending  along  the  western  coast  Corea  is  ruled  by  a  sovereign 
who  pays  homage  and  a  small  tribute  to  China,  but  in  his  general  sway  is  entirdy 
independent  The  people  are  very. little  known,  but  appear  to  be  taU,  handsome, 
and  brave.  The  arts  and  lettera  of  China  have  been  to  a  great  extent  imported, 
and  Corea  has  the  same  written  language,  though  its  spoken  one  is  entirely  dif-> 
ferent  Men  of  letters  undergo  similar  examinations,  and  hold  the  same  con- 
q»icuooB  place  as  in  that  ooontry.  The  island  of  Quelpaert,  off  the  southern 
coast,  is  distinguished  by  its  lofty  mountain,  beautifiiUy  oovwed  with  culti?ation. 
The  capital  is  iCiogwki-tao»  an  inland  town,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
oountfy. 


TARTARY. 


Tarta&t  is  a  name  vulgarly  applied  to  an  immense  region  occupying  almost  ^ 
all  the  central  part  of  Asia,  extenaing  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  Pacific  ocean ; 
having  Asiatic  Russia  on  the  north,  and  China,  Thibet,  Hindoostan,  Cabul,  and  ! 
Persia  on  the  south.  The  predominant  feature  of  this  ffreat  territory,  is  that  of 
plains,  almost  boundless,  covered  with  herbage,  mOte  or  leas  abundant,  and  ooco- 
paed  Inr  wandering  and  pastoral  tribes,  whose  campsi,  like  moving  cities,  pass  con- 
tinualfy  over  its  suifiice. 

Three  great  chains  of  mountains,  running  mostly  finmi  east  to  west,  traverse 
the  wide  expanse  of  Centiml  Tartary ;  of  these,  the  Altai,  on  the  north,  separates 
it  (nm  Siberia;  and  the  Kuenlon,  on  the  south,  from  Thibet    The  intermediate 
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efaain  which  m  wholly  Tartar,  and  divides  the  coaqtry  into  two  gfreat  table-plains, 
is  oalled  the  Thian^chan,  or  Celestial  mountains.  The  two  last  chains  are  con- 
nected at  their  western  extremities  by  the  transverse  range  of  Uie  Bolor  Tagh, 
which  forme  an  almost  impassable  barrier,  in  that  part,  between  Western  and  Cen- 
tral Tartary.  The  latter  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  elevated  plains  on  the 
gkfae,  thoagh  this,  from  a  consideration  of  its  vegetable  prodootions,  is  rendered 
doabtiRil ;  while  oo  the  dber  hand,  Western  IVrtary,  especially  those  parts  of  it 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  are  nsoally  considered  to  be  depressed 
even  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  a  circumstance,  however,  which  reqoires  con- 
firmation. 

Most  of  the  riven  of  this  region  expand  into  interior  seas  and  lakes.  Of 
these  in  the  west  are  the  Amoo  or  Oxus,  and  the  Sir,  Bihon  or  Jaxartes,  both  of 
which  flow  into  the  sea  of  Aral ;  in  Central  Tartary  is  the  Cashgar,  which  flows 
eastward  into  the  lake  Lopi  The  Elah,  and  other  streams,  run  into  the  lake  Pal- 
cati ;  the  Boratala  into  lake  Karang,  and  the  £mil  into  lake  Karcha.  The  great 
streams  of  the  Irtish,  the  Obe,  and  the  Selinga,  although  they  rise  in  this  region, 
soon  break  the  northern  barrier,  and  roll  through  Siberia  to  the  ocean.  JSastern 
Tartary  is  watered  by  the  Amoo  or  Seghalien,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  separating 
the  island  of  Seghalien  fiom  the  continent  This  stream  may  vie  in  magnitude 
with  the  greatest  Asiatic  rivers,  but  from  its  unfavourable  position  it  conduces  little 
to  the  interests  of  oonmierce  and  communication. 

The  chief  divisions  of  Tartary  are  into  Independent  and  Chinese  Tartary.  The 
former  may  be  considered  as  subdivided  into  the  Khanats  or  kingdoms  of  Bokhara 
or  Great  Bocharia,  Khokan,  Khiva,  the  little  state  of  Koondooz  in  the  south-west, 
and  the  country  of  the  Kirguis  in  the  north  and  north*west,  together  with  Turco- 
mania,  extending  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspmn  sea.  Chinese  Tartary 
is  subdivided  into  various  regions,  which  are  Soongaria  or  Eelah,  and  Little  Bu- 
cfaaria,  called  also  Chinese  Turkestan  in  the  west,  Mongolia  in  the  centre,  and 
Mantchooria  in  the  east  The  population  of  a  region  so  imperfectly  known  can- 
not be  estimated  from  any  precise  data,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  motit 
be  rather  limited.  Different  geographers  have,  however,  reckoned  it  at  from 
20^0001,000  to  90,000,000,  of  which  it  is  probable  the  smallest  number  is  the  near- 
est approximation  to  the  truth,  and  is  even  likely  to  be  overrated. 

The  Mongols  and  the  Turks,  or  Toorks,  the  two  leading  races  among  the  va^ 
rions  tribes  who  inhabit  this  ^immense  region,  are  distinguished  by  numerous  pe- 
culiarities flfom  each  other.  The  Mongols,  so  celebrated  under  their  own  and  the 
ancient  name  of  Huns,  occupy  chiefly  Uie  pastoral  districts  bordering  on  the  north 
upon  the  great  desert  of  Sbamo.  Their  visage  is  broad,  square,  and  flat,  with 
high  cheek-bones,  the  nose  peculiarly  depressed,  small  and  keen  black  eyes,  bend* 
ittg  obliquely  towards  the  nose,  thick  lips,  and  a  scanty  provisbn  of  bhusk  hair 
upon  the  head,  eyebrows^  and  beard.  Their  persons  are  somewhat  diminutive, 
spare,  muscular,  ind  active,  and  the  hones  on  which  they  continually  ride  are 
more  distinguished  far  swiftness  than  for  size  and  beauty.  The  Calmueks,  the 
Kalkas,  the  Eluths,  theBureits,may  be  conskiered  as  branches  of  the  great  Mon- 
gol family.  The  Turks,  celebrated  for  their  early  conquest  of  Peraia,  and  for 
Uieir  poeaession  of  Coastantinoj^e,  are  a  much  handson^er  race.  They  have  diort 
and  stout  persons,  broad  foreheads,  high  cheek-bones,  small  but  not  twitfted  eyes, 
and  black  hair.  They  are  divided  chiefly  into  the  Uzbeks,  the  Turkomans,  and  the 
Cossacs.  Hie  Manlchoos  are  represented  by  some  as  exhibiting  the  Mongol  fea- 
tnres,  with  a  foir  complexion ;  but  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  Tungooaes. 
Although  there  be  this  variety  in  the  external  appearance  of  these  races,  yet  the 
same  wuiAenagy  pastoral,  equestrian  habits;  the  division  into  tribes;  and  the  ab- 
solute sway  of  their  khans,  unite  in  fixing  a  similar  character  on  all  the  nations 
who  bear  the  name  of  Tartar. 

Of  the  national  character  of  the  Tartare  very  various  reports  have  been  given, 
according  to  the  relatkm  under  which  they  have  presented  themselves.  Their 
delight  is  in  war,  and  there  is  no  nadon  that  wages  it  on  a  more  dreadful  and 
barbarous  system.  The  "  scourge  of  God,*'  the  ^terror  of  mankind,"'  are  the  ap- 
pellations hy  which  they  are  known  to  the  neighbouring  empiresi    QenenI  ex- 
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terininatk»i,  withoat  regard  to  age  or  aex^  is  what  they  coouder  thenMehes 
entitled  to  inflict  on  all  who  attempt  resifltanoe;  and  this  is  mitigated  only 
when  a  profit  can  be  made  by  carrying  ofl"  captives,  and  selling  them  as  slaves. 
It  was  said  of  Uie  armies  of  Zingis  and  Timour,  that  they  saw  before  them  a 
fruitful  kingdom,  and  left  behind  them  a  solitary  desert  It  was  their  boast,  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  proudest  capitals,  that  they  had  reduced  tbem*  to  soch  a 
state,  that  a  horse  might  pass  over  their  site  without  stumbling.  A  picture  gene- 
rally the  reverse  of  this  has  been  drawn  by  those  who  have  oteerved  the  Tuturs, 
even  when  thev  were  spreading  elsewhere  the  widest  desolation,  displaying,  in 
their  domestic  life  and  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  the  simplicity  and  ami- 
able virtues  of  the  pastoral  affe.  Thev  are  cordial,  kind,  and  hospitable;  quarrels 
are  rare,  seldom  produce  fighting,  and  scarcely  ever  bloodshed.  Compared  with 
the  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  they  are  frank,  sincere,  and  honest ;  and  though  they 
make  even  peaceablo  strangers  feel  the  influence  of  a  national  pride,  nourished 
by  the  recollection  of  so  many  victories,  yet  they  protect  them,  and  treat  them 
with  courtesy. 

Two  religions  divide  Tartary,  and  are  professed  with  zeal  through  diflerent 
portions.  All  its  eastern  regbns  acknowledge  the  Shaman  doctrines,  and  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Grand  lAma ;  while  ever  since  ihe  commencement  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  the  countries  beyond  the  Amoo  were  conquered  by  the  arms  and 
instructed  by  the  preaching  of  the  caliphs,  they  have  remained  devoted  to  the 
Mussulman  creed. 

The  favourite  food  of  the  Tartars  is  horse-flesh,  so  repugnant  to  the  tsste  of  all 
other  nationsL  Horses  there,  as  oxen  with  us,  are  regularly  fattened  for  the  tables 
of  the  rich.  To  the  same  animal,  the  Tartars  are  also  indebted  for  their  most 
national  and  characteristic  liquor.  The'milk  of  the  mare  is  fermented  into  an  intoxi- 
cating drink,  called  koumiss,  which  is  their  favourite  beverage,  and  which  physi- 
cians have  described  as  really  very  palatable  and  wholesome.  They  use  also 
bouza,  a  thin  acidulous  liquor,  made  from  grain,  and  which  is  likewise  much  drunk 
in  Arabia  and  northern  Africa.  They  break&st  on  tea,  which,  after  the  mode  of 
Thibet,  they  make  into  a  thick  liquid,  with  milk,  flour,  and  butter. 

The  learning  of'  Tartary  is  little  known,  and  is  at  best  only  a  reflected  light 
from  the  southern  regions  of  Persia,  Hindoostan,  and  China.  Vet  the  country  is  | 
by  no  means  involved  in  that  thick  darkness  which  the  name  of  Tartar  suggests 
to  the  European  ear.  In  all  the  Mahometan  states,  some  of  the  first  elements  of 
knowledge  are  very  widely  difllised ;  and  the  few  great  cities  contain  colleges  for 
instruction  in  the  sciences,  on  as  extensive  a  scale  as  those  of  Europe.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  sciences  there  taught  form  a  contracted  and  monastic  circle,  nearly 
similar  to  what  was  professed  in  Europe  during  the  middle  age& 

Tartary,  with  some  local  exceptions,  is  a  poor  country,  scaroely  affi>rding  to  a 
thin  population  the  mere  necessaries  of  life.  Articles  of  loxuiy  it  does  not  pro- 
duce ;  and  it  afiords  few  others  for  which  they  could  be  received  in  exchange. 
Whatever  of  splendour  has  shone  in  the  courts  of  Karakorum  or  Samarcand,  has 
been  wrested,  by  the  sword,  from  their  efl!eminate  possessors  in  southern  Asia. 
Conquest,  indeed,  no  longer  enriches  Tartary ;  but  the  plunder  of  caravans,  or  the 
booty  swept  together  in  long  chepao9^  or  forays,  forms  still  the  chief  source  of 
wealth  to  its  petty  khans  and  chieflains. 

In  regard  to  agriculture,  although  in  some  favoured  districts  there  are  fixed 
tribes  who  cultivate  the  ground,  the  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  pastoral  region. 
The  horse  b  the  wealth  and  strengUi  of  Tartary.  Those,  however,  for  which 
this  region  is  so  famous,  display  neither  the  elegance  nor  swiftness  of  the  Arabian 
steed.  They  are  of  great  weight,  with  long  bodies  and  large  limbs.  Their  merit 
consists  in  what  is  called  bottom ;  in  the  power  of  making  immense  journeys,  with- 
out pause  or  fiitigue ;  and  by  this  quality  they  wear  out,  in  the  long  run,  their 
swifter  adversaries.  They  are  used,  however,  not  only  as  instruments  of  war  and 
plunder,  but  also  for  economical  purposes,  and  particularly  for  food.  Horse^flei^, 
f(om  one  end  of  Tartary  to  the  other,  is  a  standing  dish ;  and  mares'  milk,  fer>  j 
mented  into  a  liquor  called  koumisB^  is  almost  the  only  liquor  used  for  conviyial  i 
[  pyrposes.    The  other  animals  of  Tartary  arc  more  local,  and  chiefly  borrowed 
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from  the  adjoining  dislricU.  Eastern  Tartary  has  in  the  eouUit  the  yak,  the  gotX, 
and  the  mask-deer  of  Thibet ;  in  the  north,  the  fur-bearing  anvnals  of  Siberia ;  but 
neither  in  such  perfection  as  in  their  own  proper  districts. 

The  vegetable  productions  which  are  the  objects  of  culture  in  Tartary  do  not 
materially  differ  from  those  of  Europe :  in  the  southern  and  milder  tracts  are 
raised  wheat,  barley,  and  millet ;  while  the  ruder  northern  districts,  particularly 
of  Mantchoo  Tartary,  scarcely  yield  any  grain  except  oats.  On  the. declivities, 
however,  of  the  great  chain  which  separates  Tartary  from  Siberia,  are  found  some 
valuable  and  peculiar  produces ;  the  rhubarb,  so  useful  as  a  mediciue,  and  which 
has  been  transplanted  into  Europe,  without  attaining  the  same  excellence ;  and 
the  ginseng,  which,  though  it  has  never  been  valued  among  us,  is  in  China  and 
Tartary  held  of  sovereign  virtue. 

Manufactures  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  national  existence  in  Tartary,  though 
here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  women  produce  some  coarse  fabrics  for  intermd 
consumption.  Among  these,  the  principal  are  felt,  coarse  woollens,  and  skins,  par- 
ticularly of  sheep,  variously  prepared. 

Commerce,  over  this  vast  region,  is  on  a  scale  not  quite  so  limited;  resting,  in- 
deed, on  other  resources  than  its  own  exports  and  imports,  which  are  of  very  small 
amount.  These  wide  open  plains  have  m  all  ages  lormed  a  route  of  communica- 
tion between  Eastern  and  Western,  and  of  late  between  Northern  and  Southern, 
Asia.  Notwithstanding  the  multiplied  obstacles  of  mountains,  deserts,  snows,  and 
the  more  deadly  impediment  of  barbarous  nations  devoted  to  plunder,  caravans 
proceeding  by  this  route  have  always  exchang[ed  the  products  of  Persia  and  Hin- 
doostan  for  those  of  China.  To  avert  the  perils  that  await  them,  thejr  proceed  in 
large  bodies,  well  armed,  and  purchase  the  protection  of  the  princes  through  whose 
territories  they  pass,  and  who,  indeed,  if  at  all  enlightened,  seek  rather  to  en- 
courage this  system  of  transit  Of  late  the  Russians  have  opened  a  great  trade 
across  Independent  Tartary.  They  have  annual  caravans  from  Orenbc^rg  to  Bok- 
hara, and  these,  it  is  said,  consist  frequently  of  30,000  men.  They  frequent  also 
the  &irs  of  Yarkand,  and  some  of  them  have  even  been  seen  in  those  oi  Thibet. 

MANTCHOORIA. 

Tmc  most  eastern  division  of  Tartary,  or  the  country  of  the  Mantchoos,  form- 
ing the  interval  between  China  and  Siberia,  and  bordered  by  the  Eastern  Pacific, 
is  still  less  known  than  most  of  its  other  regions.  We  scarcely  know  it  at  all, 
unless  by  Chinese  descriptions,  which  are  in  general  meagre  and  pompous.  It 
presents  mostly  a  different  aspect  from  those  immense  and  naked  plains  which 
characterise  the  centre  of  Asia.  It  appears  to  be  diversified  by  rugged  and 
broken  mountain  ranges,  covered  with  thick  forests,  and  separated  by  valleys, 
many  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  possess  considerable 
fertility.  Wheat  is  raised  only  in  the  most  favoured  spots ;  the  prevalent  culture 
is  that  of  oats,  elsewhere  scarcely  an  Asiatic  grain.  The  product  most  valued 
abroad  is  the  ginseng,  the  universal  medicine  in  the  eye  of  the  Chinese,  who 
boast  that  it  would  render  man  immortal  were  it  possible  for  him  to  become  so. 

The  great  river  Amoor,  after  rising  in  Mongolia,  traverses  the  whole  of  this 
province,  receiving  from  the  south  the  large  tributaries  of  the  Usnri  and  the 
Songari  Oola.  It  abounds  with  fish  6f  the  finest  kinds,  of  which  the  sturgeon, 
in  particular,  is  found  in  matchless  abundance  and  perfection.  The  lands  upon 
this  shore  ought  also,  it  should  seem,  to  possess  ample  capacities  of  culture.  Yet 
they  are  occupied  merely  by  tribes  of  poor  and  wandering  fishermen. 

The  few  towns  that  exist  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  Chinese,  defended  by  Tartar 
garrisons.  North  of  the  Amoor,  the  country  is  Siberian,  and  is  filled  with  a  race 
of  hunters,  who  find  many  valuable  fur-bearing  animals,  among  which  the  sable 
is  conspicuous.  They  consist  of  various  small  tribes,  as  the  Natki,  Ghillaki, 
Dntcheri,  Taguri,  &c. 

The  Mantchoos  are  by  no  means  wholly  destitute  of  civilization.  They  possess 
even  a  language  and  writing,  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Chinese,  or  of 
anyother  nation  of  Central  Asia. 

The  provinces  of  Mantchoo  Tartary,  immediately  adjacent  to  China,  are  called 
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Kortchin,  and  Kirin,  or  Kirin  Oala,  of  which  the  latter  has  a  capital  of  the  same 
name.  The  meet  remarkable  place,  however,  is  2%eho),  the  summer  residence 
and  bunttng-eeat  of  the  Chinese  emperors.  The  gardens  here  sre  most  soperb 
and  extensive,  occupying  a  large  expanse  of  ground  tastefully  ornamented.  The 
province,  however,  which  is  reportea  to  contain  the  greatest  extent  of  productive 
land  is  Leaotong,  bordering  on  Corea ;  of  which,  Chinyang,  or  Moukden,  is  the 
capital. 

The  northern  region,  watered  by  ibe  Amoor,  bears  the  title  of  Tsitchicar  or 
Mantchooria  Proper,  being  the  original  seat  of  that  conqnering  race.  Its  towns, 
Tsitchicar,  Seghalien  OuTa  Hotun,  Merguin  Hotun,  and  Petoune  Hoton,  are  poor, 
and  of  middling  extent  On  the  Upper  Amoor  is  the  district  of  Solon,  inhabited 
by  a  rude  race  of  Tartars,  who  take  their  name  from  it;  and  farther  to  the  east 
is  Daouria,  peopled  by  a  mingled  race  of  Mantchoos  and  Mongols.  Eastward 
fVom  Mantchooria,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  strait  called  the  Channel  of  Tar- 
tary,  are  the  islands  of  Seghalien  and  Jesso:  these  form  the  northern  termination 
of  that  great  range  of  which  the  southern  portion  is  occupied  by  the  empire  of 
Japan.  All  the  level  coasts  of  Jesso  adjacent  to  their  own  territory  have  been 
occupied  and  cultivated  by  the  Japanese ;  but  the  rugged  tracts  in  the  centre  and 
north  are  still  held  by  the  natives. 

A  strait,  as  narrow  as  that  which  parts  Jesso  trom  Japan,  interposes  on  the 
northern  side,  between  it  and  the  long  and  narrow  island  of  Seghalien,  which,  for 
a  space  of  about  700  miles,  fiices  the  eastern  coast  of  Tartary.  It  has  now,  in- 
de^,  become  almost  more  tlian  doubtful  whether  it  be  an  island  or  not  European 
navigators  have  traced  on  the  south  what  is  called  the  Channel  of  Tartary,  and 
on  the  north  the  bay  of  Castries ;  but  they  have  left  in  the  middle  a  space  unex- 
plored, where  the  natives  report  that  Seghalien  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a 
sandv  isthmus,  so  small  that  fishermen  drag  their  boats  across  it 

The  inhabitants  of  Seghalien,  and  the  natives  of  Jesso,  consist  of  a  peculiar 
race,  called  the  Ainos,  who  possess  a  physical  character  entirely  distinct  nt>m  the 
inhabitants  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Tartary.  Travellers,  content  with  remarking 
this,  have  given  very  few  particulars  of  their  actual  outward  appearance,  except 
that  their  persons  are  covered  with  a  more  ample  growth  of  hair  than  those  of 
any  other  race.  Their  occupations  rank  them  among  the  rudest  classes  of  human 
society.  They  are  unacquamted  either  with  agriculture  or  pasturage,  and  derive 
their  sole  subsistence  from  fishery  or  the  chase.  They  are  represented  as  mild, 
peaceable,  generous,  and  warmly  attached  to  each  other.  The  verdure  is  more 
brilliant  than  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Tartary,  and  the  sea  abounds  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  with  fish,  among  which  are  whales  in  considerable  numbers. 
They  did  not  appear,  however,  to  possess  any  materials  for  trade  with  nations  at 
a  distance  so  immense  as  those  of  Europe.  Their  only  intercourse  is  with  Japan, 
and.  with  the  country  to  a  considerable  height  up  the  Amoor. 

MONGOLIA. 

Eastward  of  Little  Bucharia  commence  the  almost  boimdleas  plains  roamed 
over  by  the  tribes  of  Mongolia,  and  which,  including  Soongaria,  extend  for  nearly 
fifty  degrees  of  longitude,  as  far  as  the  LEike  of  Balkash  or  Palcati.  In  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  Tartary,  a  principal  feature  is  the  Great  Desert,  which  extends 
almost  entirely  across  it.  According  to  the  best  of  those  imperfect  accounts 
which  we  yet  possess,  it  reaches  about  2000  miles  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
separating,  like  a  great  inland  sea,  the  countries  upon  which  it  borders. 

The  only  precise  account  of  it  is  ^iven  by  the  Russian  embassies  which  have 
fix>m  time  to  time  been  sent  to  Chma,  whose  ronte  lay  in  a  south-east  direction 
across  that  part  of  the  eastern  division  interposed  between  Kiachta  and  Peking. 
The  surface  of  the  desert  is  described  as  covered  with  short  and  thin  grass,  which, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  saliae  quality  of  the  soil,  maintained  a  greater  number  of 
I  cattle  than  could  have  been  supposed.  There  b,  indeed,  a  considerable  number 
I  of  springs  and  lakes,  but  the  water  is  so  bracki^.  as  to  be  scarcely  potable ;  so 
I  that  a  single  pore  spring  which  occurred,  tasted  as  delicious  as  burgundy  or  clmm- 
J^j>agne.     A  space  of  twenty  miles  in  extent  immediately  beyond  the  Chinese  wall 
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was  composed  of  shifting  and  sinking  sand,  formed  into  waves  twenty  feet  high, 
and  the  crossing  of  which  was  an  operation  of  the  greatest  labour.  The  groiuid 
alone  this  tract  is  covered  with  pebbles  of  considerable  beauty,  and  even  value. 

An  the  habitable  parts  of  this  desert,  with  the  tracts  to  the  north  of  the  Thian* 
chan,  covered  with  rank  and  luxuriant  pastures,  arc  traversed  by  the  tribes  or 
standards /)f  the  Mongols.  This  terrible  race  are  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  pour 
over  Asia  the  tide  of  conquest  and  desolation.  They  are  split  into  a  number  of 
petty  tribes  separate  from  each  other,  generally  hostile,  and  incapable  of  combin- 
mg  for  any  common  object  They  have  been  made  to  own  the  sovereignty  of 
China;  but  that  state,  unable  either  to  maintain  garrisons  or  exact  tribute,  leaves 
them  much  to  themselves,  and  requires  little  more  than  that  they  thaH  leave  it 
unmolested. 

In  their  character  the  Mongols  are  rough,  roaming,  and  warlike ;  but  in  domes- 
tic intercourse,  frank,  cheerful,  and  hospitable.  Their  main  pride  consists  in  the 
management  of  their  horses,  in  which  they  appear  indeed  to  show  a  wonderful 
degree  of  dexterity.  As  the  luxuries  of  horse-flesh  and  koumiss  can  be  command- 
ed only  to  a  limited  extent,  they  supply  their  place  with  cows,  and  with  that 
species  of  sheep  having  huge  tails  composed  entirely  of  fat,  which  prevails  in 
many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  For  amusement,  thev  hunt  deer  and  a  few  sables, 
but  find  little  opportunity  for  fishing.  Amidst  ail  the  privations  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  they  manifest  a  gay  and  -cheerful  disposition,  and  take  delight  in 
various  kinds  of  sports  and  exercises.  G)mplete  converts  to  the  religion  of 
Buddha,  they  have  lamas,  feigned  or  fancied  to  be  immortal,  and  each  of  whose 
places  is  immediately  supplied  after  death  by  another,  believed  to  be  a  new  body 
animated  by  the  same  soul.  They  have  also  monks,  by  whom  the  religious  cere- 
monies are  conducted ;  and  these  ceremonies  are  observed,  as  in  Thibet,  to  bear  a 
clo!»e  resemblance  to  those  celebrated  under  the  superstitious  forms  of  Christianity. 
This  ecclesiastical  nobility,  however,  though  reverenced  and  handsomely  support- 
ed, is  far  from  enjoying  the  same  exclusive  dignity  as  m  Thibet.  The  warlike 
chiefs  hold  that  pre-eminence  which  is  usual  among  such  rude  tribes. 

The  Mongols  consist  of  several  great  families,  comprising  the  Kalmucks,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  numerous,  the  Eluta,  or  Eluths,  the  Kalkas,  or  Black,  and 
the  Sharraa,  or  Yellow  Mongols ;  also  the  Sifans,  or  Choshotes,  divided  into  Black 
and  White. 

SOONGARIA. 

SooMOABiA,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Altai  range,  and  on  the  touth  by  the 
Thian-chan,  may  be  considered  as  a  western  division  of  Mongolia,  being,  in  almost 
all  its  features,  of  the  same  character:  it  is  peopled  chiefly  hy  the  Kalmucks,  the 
most  numerous  among  all  the  branches  of  the  Mongols,  and,  in  form,  manners  and 
religion,  exhibit  scarcely  any  distinction  from  the  rest  of  the  same  great  fionily* 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  a  more  independent  and  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment tluui  any  other  Tartar  nation.  The  khans  of  the  difiTerent  cxuroghs,  or  tribes, 
meet  in  a  general  council,  to  elect  the  great  khan  of  the  Kalmucks.  They  boast 
of  their  country  as  that  whence  issued  the  Huns,  who  acted  so  celebrated  a  part 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  had  made  themselves  completely  the  ruling  people,  and  masters  of  all  central 
Tartary,  including  the  southern  countries  of  Cashgar  and  Koten.  Being  attacked, 
however,  by  the  Mongols,  their  rivals,  confederated  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  they  were  unable  to  sustain  the  unequal  contest,  which  ended  in 
the  subjection  to  China  of  all  Tartary  east  of  the  Bolor.  The  fifongda,  Uioagii 
sharing  the  common  subjection,  became  pre-eminent  over  their  rivals,  many  of 
whom,  unaUe  to  brook  this  double  servitude,  sought  refuge  in  ^Asiatic  Russia;  but 
the  mildness  of  the  Chinese  sway  has  since  induced  a  large  proportion  to  return. 
The  whole  number  occupying  their  original  seats  is  now  supposed  to  amount  to 
about  1,000,000. 

There  are  several  towns  in  Soongaria,  of  which  Eelah  is  the  chief:  it  is  situ- 
ated on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  is  said  to  be  rather  a  collection  of  towns 
than  a  single  one ;  it  contains  a  large  Chinese  garrison,  and  has  an  annual  fair,  to 

which  the  Kalmucks  bring  from  25,000  to  30,000  horses. 
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LITTLE  BUCHARIA. 

Tru  regfioo,  to  the  Booth  of  the  Thianchan,  and  north-west  of  the  Great  Desert, 
although  an  extensive  country  including  some  of  the  finest  tracts  of  Central  Asia, 
has  remained  to  the  modems  almost  utterly  unknown.  The  appellation  of  Tangnt 
appears  to  have  j)een  extensively,  though  in  a  somewhat  vague  way,  a)>plied  to 
this  region,  which  has  also  been  called  Little  Bacharia  and  Chinese  Turkestan. 
According  to  the  report  of  late  travellers,  the  Chinese,  having  driven  out  the 
native  princes,  have  incorporated  the  greater  part  of  it  into  the  kingdom  of  Cash- 
gar.  This  kingdom,  in  its  original  limits,  forms  a  wide  plain  to  the  east  of  the 
jrreat  chain  of  3ie  Bolor.  It  is  described  as  superior  in  beauty  and  fertility  to  any 
other  part  of  Tartary,  and  as  rivalling  the  finest  tracts  in  southern  Europe.  It  is 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  descending  from  the  high  border  chain ;  the  fields, 
carefiilly  cultivated,  are  covered  with  large  crops  of  grain,  and  the  fruits  are  pecu- 
liarly excellent  It  is  a  tract  redeemed,  as  it  were,  from  the  general  desolation 
of  TVrtary.  At  present  Cashgar  appears  to  be  flourishing  under  the  Chinese  sway. 
There  and  in  Yarkand,  both  Mahometan  countries,  the  magistrates  of  that  pro- 
fession administer  justice  and  carry  on  all  the  internal  affairs,  while  the  Chinese 
military  officers,  called  amdans,  collect  the  revenue  and  defend  the  country  against 
foreign  invasion. 

The  city  of  Cashgar  is  the  seat  of  government,  and,  though  not  the  chief  em- 
porium of  this  part  of  Asia,  yet  a  seat  of  considerable  trade.  A  fine  river  from 
the  west  passes  by  it,  and  a  lead  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  aflbrds  employment 
to  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Yarkand  is  univetsally  allowed  to 
be  a  larger  and  still  handsomer  city,  and  is  said  to  contain  60,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  a  place  of  immense  resort,  and  filled  with  numerous  caravanserais  for  the  recep- 
tion of  strangers.  A  handsome  street  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  entirely 
filled  with  shops  and  warehouses,  which  are  kept  by  the  Chinese,  who  sit  on 
benches  in  front  There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  madresses,  or  collegea. 
The  country  around  is  described  as  almost  unrivalled,  particularly  for  its  finely 
watered  gardens  and  the  excellence  of  its  fruits. 

Some  other  countries  and  cities  enumerated  by  late  writers  as  situated  in  Little 
Bucharia,  are  Koten,  Aksou,  Eoutche,  Turfan,  Haraahar,  Elchi,  Karaiah,  Gumma, 
Kargalie,  Yengu,  and  Hissar.  Koten  is  celebrated  in  the  early  histories  and  tra- 
.vels  as  an  independent  kingdom,  of  considerable  extent  and  importance.  Its  tem- 
perate climate  and  fruitful  soil  are  marked  by  the  production  of  the  vine  and  the 
silkworm.  At  a  period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  the  doctrines  and  learning 
of  Buddhism  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Koten,  and  to  have  flourished 
there  till  they  were  driven  out  by  Mahometan  conquest  At  present,  under  Chi-> 
nese  sway,  both  religions  are  equaUy  tolerated. - 

Aksou  is  also  described  as  the  capital  of  an  extensive  district  subject  to  Cash- 
gar. It  is  supposed  to  contain  75,000  inhabitants. .  Turfan  is  also  a  large  and 
strong  city,  the  capital  of  a  considerable  country,  governed  l^  a  bnnch  of  the 
royal  family  of  Cashgar. 

Farther  to  the  east  is  the  country  of  Lop^  in  which  is  the  lake  where  the  river 
of  Cashgar  finds  its  termination.  Beyond  it  is  Chamil,  or  Hami,  represented  as  a 
peculiarly  fine  country,  inhabited  by  a  learned  and  polished  people,  immersed, 
however,  in  dissolute  and  voluptuous  habits.  The  Mahometan  religion,  which  has 
been  established  through  Cashgar  and  all  its  dep^encies,  gives  phice  here  to  the 
ecclesiastical  sway  of  Uie  Lama.  Peculiar  superstitions,  the  remains  probably  of 
an  earlier  system,  are  said  to  prevail  in  this  part  of  Tartary.  The  dead  are  often 
embalmed  in  spices,*and  kept  for  several  years  till  the  astrologer  has  determined 
the  planet  under  which  they  ought  to  be  interred. 

INDEPENDENT  TARTARY. 

IiiDXPKZfDBirr  Tartart,  commencing  at  the  great  boundary  chain  of  the  Bolor, 
reaches  westward  to  the  Caspian,  and  is  bound^  on  the  south  by  Persia,  and  on 
the  north  by  Asiatic  Russia.  Its  chief  divisions  are  the  kingdom  of  Great  Ba- 
charia, or  &khara,  and  that  of  Khokan,  both  fertile  and  populous  when  compared 
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with  the  wastes  by  which  they  axe  sarroonded ;  both  fiuned  and  aacient  seats  of 
empiTe.  They  are  situated  upon,  and  derive  their  fertility  from,  the  two  great 
«entffal  rivers;  one  from  the  A  moo  Gihon,  or  Ozus,  the  other  from  the  Sir,  Sihon, 
or  Jaxartes.  These  states,  with  the  khaoat  of  Khiva^  also  an  important  power, 
occifmring  the  lower  Amoo,  are  raled  by  Uzbek  chieft,  and  frequently  called  Us- 
bek  Torkistan. 

GREAT  BUCHARIA,  OR  BOKHARA. 

BoKBAftA  forms  a  fertile  oasis,  extending  about  200  miles  along  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Amoo.  The  population,  by  the  last  Russian  embassy,  who  visited  the 
country  in  1820,  is  reckoned  at  2,500,000,  of  which  a  great  proportion  consists  of 
fixed  inhabitants,  cultivating  the  ground,  or  inhabiting  towns.  The  bulk  of  these, 
over  all  Independent  Tartary,  as  well  as  Casbgar  and  Cabul,  consists  of  a  race 
called  Taojiks,  apparently  descended  from  an  original  native  people  reduced  to 
subjection  by  the  conquering  tribes  who  at  present  bear  sway ;  and  the  name  is 
now  generally  applied  to  all  who  have  adopted  the  same  peaceable  and  industrious 
habits.  The  military  force  of  the^  kingdom  consists  of  20,000  horse  and  4000  in- 
fantry, besides  about  50,000  militia.  The  present  sovereign,  a  warlike  prince, 
has  wrested  Balkh  from  Uie  chief  of  Koondooz;  but  the  only  expeditions  in  which 
his  troops  engage  at  present  are  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  chiefly  over  the  vast 
plains  of  Khorasan. 

The  country  is  well  governed,  peaceful,  and  flourishing.  Cultivation  is  only 
limited  by  the  want  of  water,  and  by  the  naked  character  of  the  vast  plains  which 
inclose  Biokhara.  A  considerable  inland  trade  is  carried  on  with  India,  Persia, 
and,  above,  all,  with  Russia.  From  Astrachan,  two  annual  caravans  come  by  way 
of  Orenburg,  each  accompanied  by  4000  or  5000  camela  In  winter,  the  Amoo 
being  frozen,  they  are  enabled  to  pass  it  over  the  ice ;  but  much  hardship  is  expe- 
rienced in  consequence  of  the  desolate  character  of  the  route,  where  often  neither 
provisiotts  nor  water  are  to  be  found  for  several  successive  days.  The  imports 
from  Russia  are  metals,  arms,  cutlery,  cloths,  and  other  European  manufactures ; 
the  returns  are  in  silk,  cotton,  hides,  rubies,  and  turquoises. 

The  city  of  Bokhara  contains  70,000  or  80,000  inhabitants.  As  usual  in  Asiatic 
cities,  the  habitations  of  the  ordinary  citizens  are  poor ;  but  there  are  a  number 
of  mosques,  and  madresses,  or  colleges,  handsomely  built  of  stone.  Bokhara  is  a 
great* seat  of  Mahometan  learning.  The  city  contains  eighty  madresses,  each 
attended  by  from  40  to  900  students.  To  every  madresse  there  is  a  lecturer ;  and 
these,  wi^  the  students^  are  supported  by  funds  consisting  chiefly  in  the  rent  of 
lands  or  houses,  appropriated  to  that  purpose  by  Mahometan  zeal  and  charity. 

About  IMX)  miles  to  the  east  of  Bokhara  is  Samarcand.  Its  walls  still  inclose  a 
circuit  of  fbrty-eight  miles.  The  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  the  delicacy  of  its 
fruits,  are  still  extolled  in  the  same  lofty  terms  which  were  used  by  the  writera 
of  the  middle  agea  This  renowned  capital  of  Asia  is  now,  however,  little  better 
than  a  mass  of  ruina 

BALKIi 

Thb  region  of  Balkh,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains,  forms  part 
of  the  vast  plain  which  extends  to  the  Altai,  and,  being  ruled  by  Uzbek  chie&,  it 
mast  properly  be  considered  as  belonging  to*Independent  Tartary. 

Balkh,  the  ancient  Bactria,  possesses  in  Asia  the  fame  of  almost  unrivalled  an- 
tiquity, which  seems  to  ascend  even  to  the  age  of  Semiramis.  It  is  commonly 
called,  in  the  East,  the  mother  of  cities.  It  retains,  however,  a  mere  shadow  of 
its  ancient  grandeur.  Only  one  corner  of  the  wide  circuit  which  its  walls  inclose 
is  now  inhabited,  and  does  not  contain  more  than  2000  souls.  The  surrounding 
district  is  fli^  fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  containing  about  dOO  villages.  This 
fortuity  is  produced,"  in  a  great  measure,  byia  grand  reservoir  formed  of  the  nu- 
merous waters  which  descend  from  the  southern  side  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  moun- 
tains; a  single  canal  derived  from  which  is  said  to  yield  a  revenue  of  90002.  ster- 
ling. As  this  source  of  fertility  dries  up,  the  country  to  the  north  declines  into 
those  sterile  and  naked  plains  which  compose  the  greater  part  of  Tartary. 
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KHOKAN. 

Thk  tractfl  between  the  Amoo  and  the  Sihon  nurtake  of  the  nidest  dmxmOer 
of  Tartary,.  and  are  occupied  only  by  bands  or  wandering  Tarcomana  The 
waters  of  the  latter  river,  however,  fertilise  the  kingdom  of  Kbokan,  atmikr  in 
cultivation  and  improvement  to  Bokhara.. 

Khokan,  of  modern  origin,  and  recently  made  the  capital,  has  risen  from  a  small* 
village  to  a  city  of  50,000  houses,  with  800  mosques.  It  lies  in  a  fruitful  plain, 
watered  by  two  small  rivers.  Khojend,  the  ancient  cqnta},  thoogh  decayed,  is 
still  more  than  half  the  size  of  Khokan.  Its  situation  on  the  Sihon  is  described 
as  truly  delightful,  and  its  inhabitants  as  the  most  learned  and  fxdite  of  any  in  this 
part  of  Tartary. 

Tashkent  is  an  ancient  city,  still  very  flourishing,  and  estimated  to  eoBtain 
100,000  inhabitants,  with  320  mosquea    Murgilan  is  a  large  and  fine  eity. 

On  the  southern  frontier  is  Ush,  a  populous  towa  North  of  Tashkent,  aad  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sihon,  is  Tounkat,  anciently  celebrated  for  its  schools  and  learned 
men,  and  for  its  fine  situation,  it  being  said  of  it  that  Gk)d  never  made  a  more  de- 
licious dwelling  than  at  Tounkat  Other  towns  formerly  important  aie  Otrar, 
Jassu,  Taras  or  Turkestan,  &c. 

KHIVA. 

IChiya,  the  ancient  Kharasm,  forms  another  kin^ndom  of  Independent  Tartary, 
once  a  seat  of  empire,  and  still  considerable.  It  is  situated  on  the  lower  Amoo, 
separated  by  a  wide  interval  of  desert  from  that  of  Bokhara.  The  cultivated  part 
of  Khiva  extends  less  than  200  miles  in  length,  and  50  in  its  utmost  brea«hh« 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  canals  derived  from  that  stream  are  the  chief 
means  by  which  cultivation  is  produced.  To  this  state,  also,  is  loosely  attached 
the  roving  population  of  those  immense  deserts  which,  on  every  side,  insolate  it 
fix>ra  the  civilized  world ;  from  Persia,  from  Cabul,  and  from  Bokhara.  TraveHeis 
across  these  wastes  find  only  at  wide  intervals  a  few  spots  affiirding  water  and 
pasturage.  The  population  of  the  whole  territory  has  been  reckoned  at  900^000 
families,  of  whom  about  a  third  are  fixed,  the  rest  wandering,  pastoral,  and  preda- 
tory, and  principally  employed  in  desolating  Persia,  and  particularly  Khorasan,  by 
plundering  expeditions,  in  which  they  not  only  cairy  off  everything  valuable,  bat 
the  inhabitants  themselves  to  perpetual  captivity  in  the  heart  of  their  immense 
deserts. 

The  settled  inhabitants  of  Khiva  are  described  as  gross  and  uncivilized,  when 
compared  either  with  the  Persians  or  with  the  Tartarsi  Their  situation  enables 
them  to  carry  on  Bome  trade  similar  to  that  of  Bokhara,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 
One  branch  they  have  extended  much  &rthcr,  that  of  slaves,  of  whom  it  is  esti- 
mated there  were,  throughout  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  from  150,000  to  200,000  Per- 1 
sians,  and  15,000  Russians. 

The  city  c^  Khiva  is  situated  i»N>ut  fifteen  miles  to  tlie  south  of  the  Amoo^  and 
contains  about  5000  fiimilies.  It  is  poorly  built,  and  is,  indeed,  rather  a  fixed  en- 
campment than  a  regular  town.  Even  the  palace  of  the  khan  is  only  a  large 
wooden  tent  plastered  with  clay.  Urghendj,  or  Urgunge,  the  ancient  capital,  is 
almost  in  ruins,  though  its  situation  on  the  Amoo  stUl  preserves  to  it  a  little  trade. 
Khizarist,  or  Hazarasp,  a  place  distinguished  in  the  revolutions  of  Asia,  has  ex* 
perienced  an  equal  decay.    Che v vat,  Kiat^  die.,  are  also  small  towns  or  villagesi 

KOONDOOZ. 

Betwccn  Cabul  and  Bokhara,  to  the  south  of  the  Amoo^  b  the  little  state  of 
Koondooz,  ruled  by  an  Uzbek  chieftain  or  meer,  who  has  established  bis  power 
ovet  all  the  neighbouring  districts.  Ho  has  a  force  of  20,060  horse,  and  renders 
himself  formidable  to  his  neighbours  by  his  activity  and  his  vigorous  policy.  The 
town  of  Koondooz  is  situated  in  a  marshy  valley  proverbial  for  its  unbeaJthy  eli-  i 
mate,  and  is  visited  by  the  meer  only  in  winter.     It  was  once  a  lan?e  town,  bnt  i 

Sthe  population  does  not  now  exceed  1500  souls.    Kholoom  is  agreeably  situated  in 
a  fine  district,  and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.    Eastward  from  Bokharm 
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lies  tlie  long  mouotain  valley  of  Bmtaikshiin,  situated  between  the  Bolor  Tagb, 
and  a  high  branch  thrown  out  from  it,  called  the  Ridge  of  Pamer.  Badakshan  is 
celebrated  over  the  East  for  its  mineral  products ;  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  lapis  lazuli ; 
but,  above  all,  rubies  coosidered  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  It  is  dependent  on  the 
meer  of  Koondooz.  The  capital  is  Badakshan.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Amoo 
is  the  district  of  Derwauz,  the  king  of  which  claims  a  descent  from  Alexander, 
which  his  neighbours  are  said  to  admit;  probably  on  very  slender  testimony. 

KIRGUIS  COUNTRY. 

Thb  northern  and  north-western  parts  of  Independent  Tartarv  are  occupied  by 
the  Kirguis,  who  are  divided  into  three  branches  or  hordes^  called  the  Great,  the 
Middle,  and  the  Little  Horde. 

The  Great  Horde  ranges  to  the  east  and  south,  on  the  frontiers  of  Cashgar  and 
Khokan,  and  many  of  its  tribes  have  adopted  the  habits  of  those  more  improved 
districts,  and  acquired  a  fixed  and  peaceable  character. 

The  Middle  and  Lesser  Horde  occupy  the  shores  of  the  Aral,  and  the  tract  ex* 
tending  from  the  Aral  to  the  Caspian,  and  in  these  the  original  nomadic  and  pas- 
toral character  is  preserved  most  entire.  They  own,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  sove- 
reignty of  Russia,  which,  however,  must  have  recourse  to  measures  both  of  con- 
ciliation and  defence,  to  prevent  them  from  making  extensive  depredations  in  its 
territory.  In  the  former  view,  it  granti  pensions  to  the  principal  chiefr,  of  whom 
the  khan  receives  annually  600  rubles  and  20  camels ;  the  rest  in  proportion ;  and 
it  maintains  a  chain  of  strong  posts  along  the  whole  line  from  the  Und  to  the 
Irtysh.  In  their  social  and  political  capacity,  the  Kirguis  enjoy  a  greater  share 
of  independence  than  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  Middle  Asia. 

The  Little  Horde,  indeed,  allows  Russia  to  appoint  a  nominal,  khan;  but  he 
enjoys  scarcely  any  power,  unless  what  he  can  secure  bv  wealth  or  personal 
qualities.  The  private  life  of  the  Kirguis  is  direct^  by  the  maxims  of  Maho- 
metan law,  of  which  they  are  strict  observers.  Under  its  sanction,  the  chie&  ob- 
serve polygamy  to  as  great  an  extent  as  purchase  or  robbery  can  enable  them,  and 
a  separate  tent  is  allotted  to  each  wife.  i 

The  wealth  of  the  Kirguis  consists  in  horsee,  goats,  the  large-tailed  sheep,  and 
a  few  camels.  In  these  respects  their  possessions  aro  said  to  be  often  very  con- 
siderable. It  has  been  chiefly,  as  yet,  by  plunder  or  contribution,  that  they  have 
obtained  foreign  luxuries;  but  some,  adopting  more  peaceable  habits,  have  begun 
to  obtain  them  by  the  exchange  of  furs,  hides^  and  felL 

TURCOMANIA. 

Tvroomahia  extends  west  from  Khiva  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  is  a  sandy  and  rocky  country,  labouring  under  a  great  deficiency  of 
water.  The  inhabitants,  more  swarthy,  smaller  in  size,  but  more  square  in  their 
limbs,  than  the  neighbouring  tribes,  live  in  tents  of  felt,  or  in  caves  of  the  rocks. 
They  are  a  set  of  rude  shepherds,  who  often  commit  acts  of  robbery,  and  some- 
times carry  off  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  Persian  provinces,  whom  they  sell 
tor  slaves  at  Khiva  and  Bokhara. 

The  Turcomans  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  of  which  the  most  powerful, 
settled  around  and  near  the  Bay  of  Balkan,  number,  it  is  said,  12,000  families. 
Tbey  keep  numbers  of  camels  and  sheep,  and  have  also  a  breed  of  particularly 
strong  and  serviceable  horses,  much  esteemed  in  the  East  These  people  weave 
a  coarse  cloth  of  camels'  wod,  and  raise,  where  the  soil  admits  of  it,  a  little  grain, 
.  rice,  water-melons,  and  cucumbers.  The  Russians  occasionally  visit  the  Aj  of 
Balkan,  and  trade  with  the  Turoomane. 


JAPAN. 

Japam  bears  an  affinity  to  China,  in  the  nature  of  its  institutions,  the  character 
of  itB  inhabitants,  and  the  physical  and  moral  circumstances  which  separate  it  from 
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the  rest  of  the  world.  Being  popolooB,  and  marked  b^  strikhig  and  peculiar  fea- 
tures, it  has,  notwithstanding  the  complete  state  of  msulation  in  which  it  holds 
itself  from  other  nations,  attracted  a  large  share  of  the  curiosity  of  Europe. 

Japan  consists  of  three  principal  islands,  one  large,  and  two  smaller,  which, 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  channels,  form  altogether  one  long, 
winding,  irregular  range  of  territory.  The  entire  length,  in  one  oblique  line, 
from  point  to  point,  scarcely  falls  short  of  1000  miles;  while  the  breadth  varies 
from  40  or  50  to  200. 

The  aspect  of  Japan  is  bold,  varied,  abrupt,  and  striking,  without  any  single 
feature  that  is  very  prominent.  Rugged  chains  traverse  iti  interior,  from  sevml 
of  which  volcanic  fire  is  thrown  up ;  and  Fusi,  the  highest,  is  covered  with  al- 
most perpetual  snow.  Niphon,  the  largest,  is  about  800  miles  long;  Kiosiu,  150 
miles  long  by  120  broad ;  Sikoke,  00  long  by  50  broad.  The  other  islands  are 
mero  detached  and  local  objects.  The  sou&ern  part  of  the  large  contiffuous  island 
of  Jesso,  is  completely  colonised  and  possessed  by  the  Japanese.  Much  of  the 
surface  of  Japan  consists  of  rich  valleys  and  extending  plains,  on  which  most  of 
the  articles  of  tropical  produce  grow  in  great  abundance.  It  was  entirely  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  and  is  not  mentbn^  by  any  of  their  historians.  The  em- 
pire, however,  has  records,  which  aflect  to  detail  its  revolutions  for  a  period  long 
anterior  to  that  which  we  are  justified  in  assigning  to  the  origin  of  human  society. 

The  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  Japan,  which  is  to  us  the  most  interesting 
part  of  history,  commenced  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Portuguese,  who  were 
the  first  explorers  of  this  as  well  as  of  every  other  part  of  the  Astatic  coast,  did 
not  at  first  encounter  that  deadly  jealousy  with  which  Japan  was  afterwards  closed 
against  Europeans.  Not  only  were  they  allowed  to  establish  a  factory,  and  carry 
on  a  great  trade  at  Firando,  but  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  introduction  of 
missionaries,  for  difiusing  the  Catholic  religion.  8t  Francis  Xavier,  the  celebrated 
apostle  of  the  East,  made  Japan  the  great  theatre  of  his  preaching.  After  some 
obstacles,  considerable  progress  was  made ;  several  of  the  princes  or  tributary 
kings,  with  a  great  number  of  their  subjects,  embraced  the  new  &ith;  and  an 
embassy  was  even  sent  to  Philip  II.  and  the  pope.  In  no  long  time,  however, 
these  fair  promises  began  to  be  clouded.  The  nobles  became  impatient  of  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  their  new  profession ;  and  the  perpetual  jealousy  of  a  despotic 
government  was  kindled  by  the  introduction  of  new  doctrines,  habits,  and  ideas, 
from  a  foreign  nation,  who  might  employ  this  change  as  a  prelude  to  conquest 
Some  rash  steps  taken  by  the  missionaries,  and,  probably,  the  report  of  Portugueee 
proceedings  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  raised  this  hostile  di8positk>n  to  the  utmost 
pitch.  A  general  persecution  was  commenced  against  all,  both  native  and  foreign,  | 
who  held  the  new  faith ;  and  it  was  carried  on  with  an  unrelenting  severity  char- 
acteristic of  the  nation,  which  ended  in  completely  extirpating  the  Catholic  fiiith. 

Afterwards  the  Dutch,  by  assuming  the  roost  submissive  deportment,  and,  as 
has  been  alleged,  denying  the  faith  on  account  of  which  their  predeeespors 
had  been  expelled,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  factory  at  Firanda  This  being 
sooR  considered  too  wide  a  field,  they  were  removed  to  the  smaller  spot  of  Nan- 
gaaaki,  where  they  have  ever  since  been  allowed  to  remain  \mder  restrictions 
progressively  severe.  They  have  at  length  been  cireuraseribed  as  in  a  prison ;  j 
allowed,  indeed,  to  carry  on  a  certain  portion  of  trade,  but  without  ever  passing  | 
the  allotted  boundaries.  All  attempts  made  by  other  European  states  have  com-| 
pletely  fidled. 

The  division  of  power  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  military  potentate  is  the 
most  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  government  of  Japan :  the  one  holds  the  highest 
rank,  and  the  first  place  in  the  veneration  of  the  whole  nation ;  the  other  alworbs 
all  tlie  solid  realities  of  power. 

The  dairi,  who  resides  at  Misco,  appropriates  the  whole  revenue  of  that  city 
and  its  rich  adjoining  territory.  In  order,  also,  that  he  may  maintain  the  full  pomp 
of  a  sovereign,  a  liberal  allowance  is  held  due  to  him  out  of  the  general  revenue. 
This,  however,  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  cube,  who  often  finds  it  inconvenient  to 
moke  the  payment,  snd  has  recourse  to  apol^ies  which,  whether  satisfactory  or 
not,  the  other  has  no  means  of  disallowing.    Thus,  a  proud  poverty  reigns  in  this 
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flBored  court,  which  is  ffreatly  inoreased  by  the  cnrcum§tance,  that  all  the  members 
of  the  blood  loyal,  now  amounting  to  many  thooaanda,  must  be  so  maintained  as 
not  to  bring  contempt  upon  the  race. 

The  cvSo^  or  temooral  sovereign  of  Japan,  rales  with  an  authority  which  ad- 
mits, in  principle,  or  no  limitation.  In  fact,  however,  it  stands  on  a  very  di0erent 
looting  iiom  that  of  the  despotic  monarchies  of  Asia.  The  provinces  are  ruled 
by  princes,  once  warlike  and  independent,  and  onl^  reduced,  after  a  hard  struggle, 
to  beiid  to  the  will  of  a  conqueror.  They  are  obliged  to  leave  the  greater  part  of 
their  family  at  court  as  hostages,  and  themselves  to  reside  there  for  a  greet  part 
of  the  year.  When  discovered  or  believed  to  be  engsged  in  any  measure  hostile 
to  the  government,  death  is  the  immediate  and  irrevocable  sentence ;  and  the 
only  mitigation  granted  is  that  of  being  allowed  to  procure  it  by  their  own  hands. 

The  laws  of  Japan,  in  general,  may  be  said,  even  more  emphatically  than  those 
of  Draco,  to  be  written  in  blood.  Cfutting  in  piec^  piercing  the  belly  with  a 
knife,  immersion  in  boiling  oil,  sre  common  modes  of  punishing  the  guilty.  The 
parent  suffers  for  the  crime  of  the  child,  and  the  child  for  that  of  the  parent  Of 
these  violent  measures,  however,  the  result  really  is,  that  the  security  of  person 
and  property  is  very  complete,  and  that  capital  punishments  are  even  rendered 
more  rare  than  in  most  other  nations.  Around  Nangasaki  only,  examples  of  this 
unrelenting  severity  continue  mofe  frequent,  in  order  to  extirpate  every  remnant 
of  Christianity,  and  also  to  punish  Uie  instances  of  contraband  traffic  which  private 
interest  prompts,  in  the  face  of  the  most  rigorous  prohibitions. 

The  Japanese  rank  with  the  richest  and  most  industrious  nations  of  Asia,  though 
they  confine  themselves  so  entirely  to  their  internal  resources.  In  particular,  their 
fertile  soil,  and  even  those  parts  of  it  to  which  nature  has  been  least  bountifbl,  are 
improved  with  the  most  exemplary  dili^nce.  The  basis  of  their  culture  is  Chi- 
nese ;  and  they  resemble  that  people  m  the  extreme  care  witlf  which  manure  is 
collected.  Rice  is  the  pride  of  Japanese  apiculture,  and  the  main  staff  of  life. 
That  which  is  raised  on  the  best  soil  is  said  to  be  finer,  whiter,  end  more  easily 
preserved,  than  any  other  in  Asia.  Next  in  utility  ranks  the  daid-su,  a  species  of 
large  bean,  which,  being  made  into  a  pulp,  serves  like  butter  as  a  condiment  to 
season  many  of  their  duhes.  Wheat  and  barley  are  also  standard  grains,  though 
not  to  an  equal  extent 

The  tea-plant  grows  without  culture  in  the  hedges ;  ginger,  pepper,  sugar,  cot- 
ton, and  indigo,  are  cultivated  with  success.  The  &g  and  the  chestnut  are  their 
principal  fruits.  One  of  the  most  valuable  trees  is  the  Arusi,  which  yields  the 
varnish  employed  in  the  rich  lackered  ware  peculiar  to  the  country.  There  ere 
few  cattle  in  Japan :  a  variety  of  the  bu£Uo,  and  some  small  oxen,  are  employed 
in  agriculture.  The  horses  are  small,  but  not  numerous :  dogs  abound,  and  a  few 
hogs  have  been  brought  from  China. 

The  Japanese  do  not  use  much  animal  food,  with  the  exception  of  fish,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  variety ;  and  the  whale  is  highly  prized  by  them,  more  as  ^n  ar- 
ticle of  food  than  for  the  oiL  The  standard  food  is  hot  rice-cakes,  along  with  tea 
or  rice  beer. 

Japan  is  considered  to  be  very  populous;  but  statements  of  the  amount  are  so 
uncertain  as  to  have  been  estimated  at  from  15,000,000  to  60,000,000.  Allowing 
it  to  be  as  thickly  inhabited  as  China  Proper,  it  will  amount  to  about  the  former 
number.  This  country  is  rich  in  mineral  productions,  which  consist  of  gold  and 
silver,  copper  in  great  abundance  and  the  best  in  the  world,  some  iron  and  tin, 
also  sulphur  and  coal.  Pearls  and  amber  are  found  on  the  seashores  in  consider- 
able quantities.  Manufactures  are  exerted  on  the  same  branches  and  after  the 
fame  models  as  the  Chinese.  Silk,  cotton,  porcelain,  and  lackered  ware,  in  which 
last  they  excel,  are  the  chief.  Thev  are  also  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
working  metals  and  the  making  of  glass. 

The  Japanese  do  not  themselves  carry  on  foreign  commerce,  but  permit  the 
Chinese  and  Coreans  to  trade  to  Nangasaki ;  also,  the  Dutch,  who  are  restricted 
to  a  small  island,  where,  subjected  to  every  humiliation,  they  are  allowed  t6  disK 
pose  of  two  annual  cargoes.  As  they  make,  however,  a  profit  of  20,000f.  a  ycarT 
they  continue,  notwithstanding  some  menaces,  to  brave  all  the  mortifications,  and 
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evea  daogen,  which  attend  this  traffic.  Commerce,  thai  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  interior  of  the  empire,  m  very  actiTe  within  that  sphere.  All  the  shores 
and  bays  appear  crowded  with  barks,  conveying  from  place  to  place  the  varioos 
products  of  the  provinces.  The  roads  are  exoeUent,  and  thronged  in  an  amsaing 
degree ;  they  are  kept  clean  by  the  mere  anxiety  of  the  people  to  collect  the  moo 
as  manure.  The  hroad  and  rapid  torrents  in  the  moimtainoas  districts  are  crossed 
by  handsome  bridges  of  cedar,  well  fenced,  and  always  kept  in  the  most  perfect 
repair. 

The  Japanese  seem,  in  personal  appearance,  to  be  a  somewhat  altered  and  im- 
proved variety  of  the  Mongc^  and  Chinese.  Their  eyes  are  even  in  a  greater 
degree  small,  pointed,  oblong,  sunk  in  the  heiJl,  with  a  deep  furrow  made  by  the 
eyelids;  they  have  almost  the  appearance  of  being  pink-eyed.  Their  heads  are 
in  general  large,  and  their  necks  short;  their  hair  is  bhick,  thick,  and  shining 
from  the  use  of  oil.  They  are,  however,  robust,  well  made,  active,  and  easy  in 
their  motkms.  Their  complexion,  yellow  and  passing  into  brown,  appears  to  be 
entirely  produced  by  the  climate ;  since  ladies,  who  are  constantly  protected  from 
the  heat  of  the  son,  are  as  white  as  in  Europe. 

The  national  character  is  strikingly  marked,  and  strongly  contrssted  with  that 
which  generally  prevails  throughout  Asia.    The  Japanese  difibr  most  especially 

■  from  tl^  Chinese,  their  nearest  neighbours,  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  in 
form  and  lineaments.  Although  they  are  said  to  make  ^ood  subjects,  even  to  the 
severe  government  under  which  they  live,  they  yet  retam  an  impatience  of  coo* 
trol,  ana  a  fiirce  of  public  opinion,  which  renders  it  impossiMe  for  any  ruler  wan- 
tonly to  tyrannize  over  them.  Instead  of  that  mean,  artAil,  and  truckling  dispo- 
sition, so  general  among  Asiatics,  their  manners  are  distinguished  by  a  manly 
frankness,  and  all  their  proceedings  by  honour  and  good  feith.  They  are  habitu- 
ally kind  and  good-humoured,  when  nothing  occurs  to  rouse  their  hostile  passions, 
and  they  carry  the  ties  of  friendship  even  to  a  romantic  height  To  serve  and 
defend  a  firiend  in  every  peril,  and  to  meet  torture  and  death  rather  than  betray 
him,  is  considered  as  a  duty  finom  which  nothing  can  dispense.  The  greatest  defect 
seems  to  be  pride,  which  runs  through  all  clasws,  rises  to  the  highest  pitch  among 
the  great,  and  l^s  them  to  displav  an  extravagant  pomp  in  their  retinue  and 
establishment,  and  to  despise  every  tiling  in  the  nature  of  industry  and  mercantile 
employment  Self-murder  here,  like  duelling  in  Europe,  seems  to  be  the  point  of 
honour  among  the  great;  end  the  nobles,  even  when  condemned  to  death  by  the 
sovereign,  reserve  Uie  privilege  of  executing  the  sentence  with  their  own  faiands. 

There  are  two  religions  in  Japan ;  one  native,  called  the  Sintos,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  dairi ;  the  other,  the  Buddha,  called  here  Budso,  the  same  which  pre- 
vails over  all  eastern  Asia.  The. Budso  gains  ascendency  by  mingling  with  the 
original  system  those  attractive  accessories  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  the 
Catholic,  monasteries,  processions,  beads,  drums,  noisy  music,  and  the  belief  of 
purgatorjr ;  which,  though  cotlclemned  by  the  pure  and  orthodox  Sintoists,  have  a 
general  mfluence  over  Uie  people.  The  Sintos  profess  to  believe  in  a  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  among  their  number  is  distingnished  a  class  of  pure 
and  philosophic  worshippers,  who  entertain  lofly  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  and 
cultivate  the  practice  of  virtue  as  the  chief  means  of  gaining  his  favour.  Their 
belief,  however,  iieing  thought  to  resemble  the  Christian,  fell  into  some  discredit 
when  the  latter  became  the  object  of  such  deadly  persecution. 

Pilgrimage  is  the  custom  to  which  the  Japanese  adhere  with  the  greatest  zeal, 
and  from  which  they  promise  themselves  the  greatest  benefit,  temporal  and  spir- 
itual. No  one  can  be  accounted  at  all  eminent  in  sanctity,  or  have  any  assurance 
of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  who  has  not  been  once  a  year  at  Isje,  the  grand* 
temple  of  the  Tensio  Dai  Sir,  or  first  of  the  celestial  spirits,  situated  in  a  province 
of  the  same  name.  The  roads  in  summer  are  completely  choked  with  the  crowds 
of  devout  worshippers,  on  their  way  to  the  sacred  shrine.  As  many  have  not  the 
means  of  paying  their  own  way,  a  large  proportion  betake  themselves  to  begging, 
and,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  call  out  to  the  rich  passengers,  ^'A  fiuthing  to  carry 
me  to  Isje !" 

The  Japanese,  in  their  mode  of  printing,  and  their  ideas  on  speculative  subjects, 
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are  originally  Chineso.  They  arc  far,  however,  from  displaying  the  same  proud 
indifierence  and  disdain  of  everything  foreign.  Their  minds  are  active,  and  im- 
bued with  the  most  eager  curiosity  on  all  subjects.  On  the  few  occasions  allowed 
to  them  by  the  jealous  rigour  of  their  government,  they  have  harassed  Europeans 
with  multiplied  questions  respecting  those  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  they 
felt  and  admitted  their  superiority. 

In  travelling*  the  Japanese  spend  more  time  than  perhaps  any  other  nation. 
The  main  roadii  are  said  to  be  usually  as  crowded  as  the  streets  of  the  most 
populous  cities  in  Europe.  This  is  owing  to  their  numerous  pilgrimages ;  to  the 
extent  of  their  inland  trade ;  and,  most  of  all,  to  the  immense  retinues  which 
attend  the  princes  in  their  annual  journeys  to  and  from  the  court  of  the  cubo. 
The  retinue  of  one  of  the  very  first  rank  is  computed  to  amount  to  20,000,  and 
covers  the  roads  for  several  miles.  That  such  a  retinue  may  pass  without  incon- 
venience or  collision,  all  the  inns  are  engaged  for  a  month  beibre ;  and  in  all  the 
towns  and  villages  on  the  route,  boards  are  set  up  to  announce  that,  on  such  a 
day,  such  a  great  lord  is  to  pass  through. 

Jeddo,  the  capital  of  Japan,  lies  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Niphon,  and  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  few  rivers  which  possess  any  consider- 
able magnitude.  It  Is  seven  miles  long  and  five  broad,  and  contains  many  splendid 
palaces  of  the  great  lords,  all  of  whom  must  reside  in  it  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year.  The  buildings,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  are  built  of 
one  story  only.  The  palace,  however,  though  equally  low,  is  five  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, including  a  wide  exterior  area  occupied  b^  the  specious  mansions  of 
the  princes  and  great  lords  of  the  court  The  city  is  subject  to  dreadful  fires, 
one  of  which,  in  1703,  consumed  100,000  houses.  It  is  the  seat  of  varied  branches 
of  indhstry,  and  carries  on  also  a  great  internal  trader 

Miaco,  the  spiritual  capital  of  Japan,  is  still  the  chief  seat  of  polished  manners, 
refined  arts,  sjid  intellectual  culture.  The  finest  silk  stuffs  flowered  with  gold 
and  silver,  the  richest  varnishes,  the  best  painted  papers,  and  the  most  skilful 
works  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  here  manufactured.  It  is  likewise  the  centre 
of  literature  and  science,  and  most  of  the  works  which  are  published  and  read  in 
Japan  issue  from  its  presses.  The  lay  inhabitants,  according  to  the  last  enumera- 
tion, were  477,000,  and  the  ecclesiastical,  including  the  court,  52,000;  making  in 
aU,  529,000. 

Osaka,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  Miaco  is  situated,  is  a  flourishing 
sea-port,  intersected,  like  Venice,  by  numerous  canals,  which  are  connected  by 
bridges  of  cedar. 

The  Japanese  have  now  occupied  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  great  island  of 
Jesso  which  are  accessible  and  improveable.  Matqpait  the  capital,  is  supposed  to 
contain  50,000  souls. 

Nangasaki,  that  interesting  point  at  which  alone  this  empire  comes  in  contact 
with  any  foreign  nation,  is  a  large,  industrious,  trading  town.  On  a  small  adjoin- 
ing island  the  Butch  are  allowed  to  carry  on  their  scanty  commerce.  They  have 
here  a  space  of  600  feet  long  bv  120  broad,  on  which  they  have  erected  several 
large  storehouses,  and  rendered  them  fire-proof.  The  most  unheaid-of  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  prevent  any  contraband  transaction,  commercial  or  political,  and 
it  is  confidently  asserted  that  these  are  insufficient  to  guard  against  the  powerfiil 
impulse  of  self-interest,  and  that  contraband  trade  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent 

The  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,--stronger  even  than  the 
similar  feeling  which  prevails  in  China,— to  have  tlie  least  possible  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  has  doubtless  proceeded  from  their  knowledge  of  the  frets  con- 
nected with  European  colonization  in  India  and  elsewhere ;  and  however  lightly 
we  may  esteem  the  general  intellect  and  polity  qf  these  two  great  Asiatic  nations, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  to  the  rigorous  interdiction  in  question  they  are 
indebted  for  the  continuance  of  their  natiraal  independence. 
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OoBAmoA  IB  the  name  recently  adopted  to  designate  all  the  ooontries  which  are 
considered  as  forming  the  fifth  grand  division  of  the  globe.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  still  later,  theoretical  geographers,  from  th«>  fanciful  idea  of 
the  necessity  of  an  equilibrium  in  the  solid  parts  of  the  snrfiice  of  the  earth,  8Dp> 
posed  that  a  vast  continent  surrounded  the  Antarctic  Pole ;  and  this  imagina^ 
region  was  called  by  them  Terra  Australia  When  the  erron  of  these  specula- 
tive writers  were  corrected  by  the  voya^  and  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook,  all 
the  islands  lying  south  of  Asia  and  those  m  the  Pacific  Ocean  had  already  received 
peculiar  proper  names.  It  did  not  seem  convenient  to  the  geographers  of  that 
period  to  add  those  islands  either  to  Asia  or  to  America,  and  they  wished,  there- 
fore, to  devise  a  name  which  should  comprehend  all  of  these,  and  at  the  same  time 
express  their  position  on  the  globe.  The  di^rent  terms  Australia,  Australasia, 
and  Oceanica,  have  been  proposed  by  difierent  writers,  of  which  the  last  appears 
to  have  obtained  the  ascendency. 

The  iidands  composing  Oceanica  are  situated  partly  to  the  south  of  Asia,  and 
partly  in  the  wide  Pacific  between  Asia  and  America.  This  portion  of  the  globe 
began  to  be  discovered  after  America  and  the  South  Seas  Were  known  to  Europe* 
ans.  Magellan,  who  first  undertook  a  voyage  round  the  world,  had  promised  the 
Spanish  monarch,  into  whose  service  he  entered  when  he  left  the  Portuguese, 
that  he  would  arrive  at  the  Moluccas  by  sailing  westward.  On  this  voyage  he 
discovered,  March  6, 1521,  the  Lad  rones,  or  Mariana  Islands,  a  group  which  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  Oceanica.  Magellan  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  first 
discoverer  of  this  portion  of  the  globe,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  sabsequent  dis- 
coveries in  this  quarter.  Three  hundred  years  elapsed  before  all  the  islands, 
which  now  pass  under  the  name  of  Oceanica,  were  known  to  Europeans. 

After  Magellan,  the  Spanish  navigators  continued  the  process  of  discovery  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  particularly  Alvaro  de  Mendana,  who,  in  the  last  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  discovered  the  Solomon  Islands  and  the  Marquesas,  and 
passed  through  the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands  without  seeing  them.  Fernandez 
d&  Qttiros,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  third  voyage,  todc  a  souttierly  direc- 
tion, and  hit  upon  the  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  contains  the  most  islanda 
He  made  known  to  the  world  the  Society  Islands  and  Terra  del  Espiritu  Santo. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Dutch  began  to  explore  this  part  of  the  ocean, 
and,  besides  several  small  islands,  discovered  the  large  island  of^  Australia,  or  New 
Holland,  which  received  its  name  from  them,  although  there  is  some  reason  for 
supposing  that  it  had  been  visited  by  the  Portuguese  a  hundred  years  earlier ;  but 
their  discoveries  seem  to  have  been  conceal^  by  their  government,  and  after- 
wards forgotten.  Tasman,  a  Dutchman,  and  Dampier,  an  Englishman,  continued 
these  discoveries.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  English  navi- 
gators Byron,  Wallis  and  Carteret,  and  the  French  Bougainville,  exerted  them- 
selves to  extend  the  knowledge  of  Oceanica.  But  Captain  James  Cook,  who  cir- 
cumnavigated the  world  from  1768  to  1779,  contributed  most  to  the  more  accurate 
examination  of  this  pcMrtion  of  the  globe,  corrected  the  knowledge  of  Europeans 
with  regard  to  the  ijalands  already  known,  again  discovered  islands  before  seen, 
and  was  the  original  discoverer  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  &uidwich  Islanda 
After  uie  time  of  Cook,  both  the  French  and  English  exerted  themselves  to  nve 
the  world  a  better  acquaintance  with  Oceanica.  Among  the  later  navigators  En* 
trecasteaux.  Grant,  La  Pevrouse,  Baudin,  Flinders,  Krusenstem,  Kotzebne,  Bee- 
chey,  and  Wilkes,  have  all  added  to  our  knowledge  of  this  region. 

Many  of  these  islands  are  extensive  countries,  and  one  of  them  is  about  equal 
in  area  to  Europe.  The  whole  surface  of  the  islands  may  be  estimated  at  fnim  4 
to  5,000,000  of  square  miles,  an  extent  perhaps  nearly  equal  to  one-tenth  part  of 
all  the  land  on  the  globe.  The  .population  may  be  estimated  at  from  15,000,000 
to  20,000,000.    No  portion  of  the  globe  has  more  numerous  inequalities  of  surfiice* 
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and  it  ie  remarkable  that  the  moontain  ranges  bare  all  a  general  directioo  from 
north  to  aoath.  Many  of  these  mountains  are  volcanict  and  are  described  by  navi- 
gators as  often  seeming  to  the  mariner  to  rise  like  giants,  from  the  bosom  of  the 
deep.  In  no  part  of  the  world,  are  there  so  many  volcanoes.  In  Schouten's 
islands  near  New  Guinea,  the. flames  and  smoke  rise  calmly  over  a  fruitful  and 
smiling  country ;  in  other  blanids,  dreadful  torrents  of  black  lava  darken  the  sborea 
The  volcano  of  Gilolo  broke  out  in  1673  with  a  violence  which  made  the  whole  of 
the  Moluccas  shake.  The  ashes  were  carried  as  far  as  Magindanao,  and  the 
scoria  and  the  pumice-stones,  floating  on  the  sea,  seemed  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  vessels.  Several  volcanoes  are  also  in  constant  activity  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

The  formation  of  many<of  these  islands  is  attributed  to  the  operation  of  minute 
insects.  All  the  low  islands  seem  to  have  for  their  base  a  reef  of  coral  rocks, 
generally  disposed  in  a  circular  form.  In  the  interior  the  sand  is  mixed  with 
pieces  of  broken  coral,  and  other  marine  substances,  proving  that  such  islands 
have  been  originally  formed  by  these  coral  rocks,  which  are  inhabited  and  accord- 
ing to  some  created  by  zoophites,  and  afterwards  augmented  and  elevated  by  the 
slow  accumulation  of  light  bodies  drifted  to  them  by  the  sea.  It  is  rery  remark- 
able that  in  some  of  th^  islands  there  are  elevations  of  several  hundred  feet  in 
height,  on  whose  summits  these  coral  rocks  are  found ;  Uiis  seems  to  prove  that 
they  have  been  fbrmed  by  the  coral  insects  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  has  gra- 
duiJly  retired  and  left  them  exposed. 

The  climate  throughout  Oceanica  is,  for  the  most  part,  delightful.  Perpetual 
spring  combined  with  perpetual  summer,  displays  the  opening  blossom,  mingled 
with  the  ripened  fruita  A  perfume  of  exquisite  sweetness  embalms  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  is  continually  refreshed  by  the  wholesome  breezes  from  the  sea. 
Here  might  mankind,  if  they  could  throw  off  their  vices,  lead  lives  exempt  from 
trouble  and  from  want  Their  bread  grows  on  the  trees  which  shade  their  lawnsn 
and  the  light  barks  glide  on  the  tranquil  seas,  protected  from  the  swelling  surge 
by  the  coral  ree&  which  enclose  them. 

The  islands  of  Oceanica  afford  a  very  varied  vegetation  among  the  trees  and 
plants,  of  which  there  are  many  of  great  utility  to  the  natives.  In  the  Sunda 
Islands,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Moluccas,  rice  occupies  the  place  of  wheat,  and 
the  culture  of  it  is  pix^babljr  extended  over  New  Guinea ;  these  also  produce  in 
abundance  those  tropical  articles  which  are  of  chief  importance  in  commerce ;  cot- 
ton, sugar,  pepper,  coffee,  and  spices  of  all  kinds,  in  greater  variety  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world*  IVirther  to  the  east,  in  the  islands  of  Polynesia,  there  are 
several  exceeding  useful  esculent  roots  and  plants,  which  grow  either  sponta- 
neously or  under  the  influence  of  culture.  The  yam,  the  taro,  the  sweet  potatoe, 
the  plantain,  and  the  banana,  all  more  or  less  answer  the  double  purpose  of  bread 
and  vegetables.  The  most  important  product  of  these  islands  is  the  bread-fhiit 
tree,  the  trunk  of  which  rises  to  the  height  of  40  feet,  and  attains  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  body.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  child's  head :  gathered  before  it  is  fully 
ripe,  and  baked  among  ashes,  it  becomes  a  wholesome  bread  somewhat  resembling 
fresh  wheat  bread  in  taste.  The  cocoa-nut  is,  afier  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  most 
serviceable ;  it  grows  euually  well  in  the  richest  and  in  the  most  barren  soils,  and 
in  its  fruit,  its  wood,  its  leaves,  and  its  fibres,  it  is  equally  subservient  to  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  the  people.  Beside  the  articles  enumerated,  fruits  of  various 
kinds  abound,  and  of  excellent  quality ;  the  chief  are  oranges,  shaddocks,  and 
limes,  citrons,  pine  and  custard  apples,  giiavas,  figs,  &c.  In  the  colonies  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  prmcipal  European  grains  and  Tegelables  have 
been  introduced  and  grow  in  great  perfection. 

The  people  of  Oceanica  are  divided  into  two  races,  distinct  in  origin,  language, 
aspect,  and  character,  and  irreconcileably  hostile  to  each  other ;  the  bromn  and 
the  biaek  races.  They  bear  the  same  analpgy  that  the  white  and  the  negro  bear 
in  the  weetem  regions ;  the  former,  superior  in  intelligence  and  power,  driving 
the  other  before  him,  oppressing  and  reducing  him  to  bondage.  Thus,  in  all  the 
great  iskwls  the  brown  race  haa  bow  established  a  deoided  and  undisputed  supe- 
riority. 
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The  black  nee,  called  often  the  P^pQS*  <^  Oriental  Negroes,  eppear  to  be  a 
dwarf  variety  of  the  negro  of  Africa.  They  are  of  low  etatare  and  feeble  frame, 
generally  under,  and  seldom,  or  never  exceeding  five  feet  in  height  The  colour 
is  sooty  rather  than  black ;  the  woolly  hair  grows  in  small  tnfls,  with  a  sphul  twist 
The  forehead  is  higher,  the  nose  more  projecting,  the  upper  lip  longer  and  more 
prominent  The  under  lip  is  protruded,  and  forms  indeed  the  lower  part  of  the 
face,  whidi  has  scarcelv  the  vestige  of  a  chin.  This  degraded  class  of  human 
beings  is  generally  difiused  through  New  Ckiinea,  New  Holland,  and  other  large 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  Their  habits  have  been  very  little  observed,  Earopeans 
having  only  had  occasional  individuals  presented  to  them  as  objects  of  cariosity. 
Little  is  recorded  exoept  the  ferocity  with  which  they  wage  their  ceaseless  war 
with  the  brown  races,*  who  have  driven  them  from  all  the  finer  parts  of  this  region. 

The  brown,  or  Malay  tribes,  especially  those  which  inhabit  the  islands  of  Ma- 
laysia, are  short,  squat,  and  robust^  behig  reckoned,  on  an  average,  four  inches 
lower  than  the  European  standard.  There  are  considerable  varieties  of  colour 
and  appearance,  which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  by  the  climate.  These  bland- 
era  are  rather  an  ugly  race ;  their  ftame  is  deficient  in  symmetry,  their  k>wer 
limbs  large  and  heavy.  The  face  is  round ;  the  mouth  wide,  but  with  fine  teeth ; 
the  cheek-bones  high,  the  nose  short  and  small ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and  always 
black.  The  hair  is  long,  lank,  harsh,  always  black,  and,  except  on  the  head, 
extremely  deficient 

The  Malays  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  die,  are  generally  Mahometans,  much 
addicted  to  piracy,  in  their  disposition  daring,  restless,  ferocious,  and  vindictive ; 
to  enemies  remorseless;  to  friends  capricious;  and  to  strangers  treacherous. 
Amongst  them  gambling  and  games  of  hazard  are  pursued  with  an  intense  degree 
of  passion.  Every  man  goes  armed  with  a  crees,  or  dagger,  which  he  resards  as 
the  instrument  both  of  defending  himself  and  avenging  his  wrongs.  The  right 
of  private  revenge  is  claimed  by  every  individual  for  injuries  received  eitiier  by 
himself,  his  femihr,  or  tribe.  When  circumstances  depriver  him  of  any  hope  cIt 
avenging  himsen  with  ease  and  safety,  he  has  recourse  to  that  dreadful  outrage 
peculiar  to  these  islands,  termed  running  a  muck.  The  individual  under  this  im- 
pulse draws  his  dagger  and  runs  through  the  house  or  into  the  street,  stabbing 
without  distinction  every  one  he  meets  till  he  himself  is  killed  or  taken.  This 
movement  is  always  sudden,  indicated  by  no  previous  looks  or  gestures,  and  from  | 
motives  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  discover.  The  police  officers,  in  contempla- 
tion of  these  violences,  are  provided  with  certain  forked  instruments,  with  which 
tiiey  arrest  and  secure  the  ofibnder.  • 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  though  of  the  same  race,  are  much 
more  distinguished  for  beauty  and  regularity  of  form  than  those  of  Malaysia. 
Their  eompTexion  is  sosmetimes  not  darker  than  that  of  the  Spaniaids  and  Italians. 
Social  life,  among  these  islanders,  presents  peculiar  and  picturesque  aspects. 
Instead  of  those  fierce  and  gloomy  propensities  which  usually  sway  the  breast  of 
savage  tribes,  their  manners  are  distinguished  by  a  oourtesjr,  gaiety,  and  amenity, 
which,  combined  with  the  beauty  and  abundance  with  which  the  land  is  gifted, 
made  it  appear  to  the  first  voyagers  like  a  terrestrial  paradise.  These  flattering 
appearances,  however,  proved  in  many  respects  to  be  very  fiiUacioaa.  Amid  the 
lavish  kindness  with  which  Europeans  were  greeted,  they  soon  discovered  an  nnt- 
versal  propensity  to  pilfering,  while  the  virtue  of  the  flemale  sex  was  not  proof 
against  nails,  buttons,  or  the  most  insignificant  toys.  These  feolts  were,  doubt- 
less, aggravated  by  the  attractive  nature  of  these  new  and  tempting  objects ;  but 
it  was,  moreover,  soon  evident,  that  their  dances  and  other  amusements  were  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  the  most  revolting  to  decorum,  and  that  there  existed  in  Ota- 
heite  a  society  called  arreoy^  who  made  it  a  regular  system  to  have  wives  in  com- 
mon, and  to  put  their  ofispring  to  death.  Nor  was  infenticide  the  only  praetice 
marked  by  the  ferocity  of  savage  life.  In  many  of  the  islands  cannibalism  is  still 
practised,  and  in  the  most  polished  there  remain  traces  of  its  fiiniior  existence. 
The  people  of  the  Sandwich  and  Friendly  Islands  were  at  first  considered  more 
rmpectable ;  but  their  character,  on  fiirtlMBr  aoquaintance,  was  fbund  to  be  stained 
with  practices  equally  revolting. 
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The  naiiye  reliffion  of  these  ialiiidera  may  be,  nnked  ■mongst  the  darkest 
forms  of  superstitioii.  It  oot  only  gives  no  support  to  virtue^  bat  wirds  full  sane- 
tkm  to  the  most  cruel  and  dissolute  practices.  Even  the  flagitious  society  of 
aneoy  was  supposed  to  possess  a  peculiar  sanctity.  Not  od\j  animals  were  ofier* 
ed  in  profusion,  but  human  victims  were  univenally  sacrificed  on  the  bloody  al- 
lara  of  the  Polynesian  divinities.  One  of  the  observances  which  most  powerfully 
influenced  their  habitual  existence  was  that  of  taboo^  a  species  of  prohibition, 
which  a  person,  in  honour  of  his  favourite  divinity,  may  impose  upon  himself^  upon 
any  part  of  his  body,  his  house,  his  boat,  or  whatever  belongs  to  him. 

European  intercourse,  during  the  present  century,  has  efl^ted  a  remarkable 
change  upon  these  islands.  Among  the  most  actire  agents,  have  been  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  Missionaries.  Another  cause  may  be  found  in  the  increased 
number  principally  of  American  and  British  whaling  and  tradinpr  vessels,  which 
frequent,  of  late  years,  the  various  islands  and  ports  of  these  regions.  Hence  the 
harbours  of  some,  particularly  the  Sandwich  islands,  are  oftentimes  crowded  with 
vessels,  and  American  mercKants  have  even  settled  in  their  ports.  The  mariners 
and  missionaries,  two  very  opposite  characters,  do  not  alwajrs  act  in  opison,  or 
report  very  favourably  of  eaco  other ;  but  they  have  combined  m  producing  a  some- 
what grotesque  mixture  of  the  arts,  manners,  and  civilization  of  Europe,  with  the 
rude  and  licentious  habits  to  which  the  people  were  previously  addicted.  The 
missionaries  have  attained  a  predominant  mfluence  m  many  of  these  islands. 
Spacious  churches  have  been  built,  which  the  natives  frequent,  decently  dressed, 
and  with  a  serious  and  reverential  air.  Still  the  missionaries  candidly  admit  that 
much  is  yet  wanting,  both  as  to  Christian  knowledge  and  conduct.  The  obse*- 
vance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  their  religious  prac- 
tice, seems,  in  a  good  measure,  connected  with  their  ancient  veneration  for  any 
thing  tabooed.  Captain  Beechey  alleges  that  they  venerate  their  bibles,  in  some 
degree,  rather  as  household  gods,  means  of  mysterious  protection,  than  as  sources 
of  instruction.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  grossest  superstitions 
have  been  demolished,  that  human  victims  no  longer  bleed,  that  the  arreoy  societv 
is  broken  up,  infiinticide  has  ceased,  and  public  decorum  is  generally  observed. 
The  missionaries  have  introduced  lettera  into  these  islands,  where,  previously, 
nothing  of  that  nature  existed ;  neither  hieroglyphics,  pictorial  representations, 
nor  symbols  of  any  description.  As  soon  as  Christianity  was  established,  they  set 
on  foot  schools;  and  the  natives  applied  themselves  with  extraordinary  ardour  to 
this  new  acquisition.  Mr.  Ellis  tells  us,  that  **  aged  chiefs  and  priests,  and  hardy 
warriors,  with  their  spelling-books  in  their  hsMS,  nfiight  be  seen  sitting,  hour 
after  hour,  on  the  benches  in  the  schools,  by  the  side,  perhaps,  of  some  smiling 
boy  or  girl,  by  whom  they  were  thankful  to  be  taught  the  use  of  lettera.*'  Yet, 
after  the  firat  novelty  was  over,  considerable  difficulty  has  been  found  in  obtaining 
regular  attendance,  which  yet  is  anxiously  desired,  not  only  with  a  view  to  in- 
struction, but  for  forming  the  youth  to  regular  habits.  Still  a  considerable  num- 
ber have  thus  attained  a  competent  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic 

The  animal  kingdom  of  Oceanica  affi>rds  only  a  few  specimens  of  the  great 
quadrupeds  common  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe.  It  possesses,  however, 
several  species  which  are  peculiar,  and  not  found  elsewhere.  The  most  remark- 
able is  the  Ouran  Outang,  or  wild  man  of  the  woods.  '  He  is  not  very  common, 
and  is  mostly  found  in  £mea  He  is  from  3  to  4^  feet  in  height,  and  nearly 
covered  with  a  brownish  red  hair.  He  is  incapable  of  walking  erect,  but  seems 
peculiarly  fitted  for  climbing  trees.  In  bis  habits,  he  is  very  similar  to  a  common 
monkey.  The  Pongo^  supposed  by  some  naturalists  to  be  the  Ouran  Outang  of 
mature  age,  is  six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  and  is  very  formidable,  firom  its  strength 
and  fierceness.  This  animal  is  a  native  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  The  long-arm* 
ed  ape,  or  Siamang,  is  found  in  troops  in  Sumatra ;  they  are  headed  bv  a  chief, 
who  is  considered  invulnerable  by  the  Malays:  these  animals  assemble  at  sun- 
rise, and  make  the  woods  echo  with  their  wild  and  peculiar  crjr.  In  captivity, 
they  are  remarkably  tractable.    The  singular  Proboscis  Monkey  is  distinguished 
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fh)in  all  o&era  by  havinff  a  long  pnjee^ng  nose,  n^mg  to  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal the  appeannce  of  a  Sidicnma  maMT. 

The  Malay  Tapir  b  in  size  nearly  eqnal  to  the  Boflalo^  and  is  particularly  dis- 
tinfifuished  by  its  oolonr ;  the  fore  and  hind  parts  being  gkMy  black,  while  the 
body  has  a  broad  and  well-defined  belt  of  white  extending  nearly  round  it,  resem- 
bling a  piece  of  white  linen  thrown  upon  the  animal,  fis  disposition  is  so  mild 
and  gentle,  that  it  will  become  as  tame  and  familiar  as  a  dog.  The  Babyromsa 
Hog,  found  in  Borneo  and  the  adjacent  islands,  has  much  of  the  manners  of  the 
pig :  it  is  said  to  swim  remarkably  well,  and  even  to  pass  from  one  island  to  an> 
oth^r :  the  tasks  are  enormoos,  and  appear  more  like  curled  horns  rising  oat  of 
the  jaws  than  teeth.  The  Javanese  Genet,  or  Ck^ee  Rat,  has  obtained  the  latter 
name  on  account  of  its  fondness  for  coffee :  in  pilfering  this  berry,  it  selects  only 
the  ripest  and  most  perfect,  which,  being  discharged  unchanged,  are  eagerly  col- 
lected by  the  natives,  as  the  coffee  b  thus  obtained  without  tiie  tedious  process  of 
shelling.  It  also  commits  depredations  on  various  description  of  fruits,  especially 
pine-apples.  If  taken  young,  it  soon  becomes  gentle  and  docile,  and  readily  sub> 
sists  on  either  animal  o€  vegetable  food. 

The  Kangaroo,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  occurs  only  in  New  Hol- 
land :  the  largest  is  about  the  size  of  a  full-grown  sheep,  and  moves  by  springing 
30  feet  at  a  leap,  which  it  is  enabled  to  do  by  the  ffreat  length  and  strength  of  its 
hind  legs.  The  female  of  all  the  difierent  varieties  is  provided  with  an  abdomi- 
nal pouch,  similar  to  that  of  the  opossum,  for  the  reception  of  the  young.  The 
flesh  of  this  animal  is  much  esteemed  for  food,  which  is  said  to  resemble  mutton. 
The  Kangaroo  is  very  timid,  and  flies  from  man,  seeking  instant  concealment 
The  Dingo,  or  New  Holland  Dog,  is  never  known  to  bark :  it  is  fierce,  active, 
and  voracious;  runs  with  the  tail  carried  horizontally,  the  head  elevated,  and  the 
ears  erect  Chie  that  was  brought  alive  to  England  leaped  on  the  bick  of  an  ass, 
and  would  have  destroyed  it  The  Emeu  b  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  b 
somewhat  like  the  Cassowary.  It  b  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  ostrich, 
and  is  next  to  it  in  size ;  it  runs  with  great  swiftness,  by  the  aid  of  its  wings. 
The  Emeu  b  found  in  New  Holland,  and  b  sometimes  hunted  for  its  flesh,  which 
has  the  flavour  of  beef.  Thb  bird  has  been  transported  to  Europe,  and  b  now 
bred  in  the  king's  park  at  Windsor.  The  Black  Swan  is  found  in  New  Holland 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  In  form  and  habits  it  is  similar  to  the  White  Swani 
but  somewhat  smaller.  The  dock4)illed  Platypus,  b  a  most  singular  animal.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  covered  with  fur  and  web-footed ;  instead  of  a  mouth 
furnished  with  teeth,  it  has  the  bill  of  a  duck.  It  lives  in  wateiy  and  muddy 
spots.  The  foot  of  the  male  is  armed  with  a  spur,  through  which  passes  a  poison- 
ous liquor,  rendering  the  animal  dangerous :  these  creatures  not  only  lay  eggsi, 
but  also  suckle  their  young. 

The  bland  of  Sumatra  contains  several  species  of  the  Tieer;  two  of  the 
Rhinoceros,  one  of  which  is  the  two-homed  species ;  also  the  Elephant,  which  in 
a  wild  state  b  numerous  in  the  wooda :  it  b  only  at  Acheen  that  a  fcw  have  been 
trained  to  the  service  of  man.  Besides  these  animals,  we  might  name,  as  in- 
habitants of  the  Oceanic  Islands,  parrots  of  great  beauty,  the  bird  of  paradise, 
serpents  which  frequent  the  shores,  and  are  often  seen  at  sea  several  muee  fitxn 
land ;  and  many  others.  Dogs,  hogs,  and  rats,  were  found  by  the  first  navigators 
in  most  of  the  larger  blands.  IX>raestic  cattle,  rabbits,  cats,  mice,  &c.  have 
been  introduced  fh>m  Europe. 

The  language  of  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oceanica  b  the  Malay 
and  its  various  dialects,  which  has  been  traced  and  fbund  to  exist  more  or  leas 
fh>m  Sumatra  almost  to  the  shores  of  South  America.  The  varieties  of  this 
tongue  are  so  similar,  that  the  natives  of  islands  fkr  distant  fVom  each  other  con- 
verse when  they  meet  with  great  ease.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  vowels  uid 
liquids  renders  it  so  soft  and  harmonbus,  that  it  has  been  called  the  Italian  of  the 
east  From  this  character  and  the  extensive  commerce  of  the  Malays,  ft  has  be- 
come in  some  measure  a  universal  language  on  the  coast  and  islands  of  Eastern 
■  Asia :  it  contains  many  words  derived  firom  the  Sanscrit,  Persian,  and  Arabian 
tongues. 
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Ocetoica  oomprises  three  great  cfubdivisions :  tis.  MalajBia,  Australasia,  and 
Polynesia :  the  details  of  each  of  these  will  be  considered  under  theur  respective 
heada 

This  region  extends  from  the  north-west  point  of  Sumatra  to  the  158^  of  west 
longitude,  and  from  the  40^  of  north  to  the  50^  of  south  latitude ;  comprising 
160  degrees  of  longitude,  or  about  11,000  miles  in  length,  aad  00  degrees  of 
Uititude,  or  6210  miles  in  breadth. 


MALAYSIA. 

• 

Malaysia,  called  also  the  North-East  Oceanica,  and  likewise  the  East  Indian 
archipelago^  comprises  those  numerous  islands  lying  south-eastward  from,  and 
nearly  approaching  to,  the  great  continent  of  Asia.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Malays,  the  principal  and  predominant  race  in  this  region.  The  islands  are 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  usually  called  the  Sunda  Isles,  together  with  Celeboi, 
the  Moluccas  or  Spice  islands,  and  the  Philippines,  besides  other  soDaller  groups 
and  islands.  Malaysia  isbounded  on  the  north  by  the  Malayan  sea  and  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  south  by  Australasia,  east  by  Polynesis,  and  west  by  the  Indian  ocean  and 
Chinese  ses.  The  population  of  these  islands  cannot,  except  in  the  instances  of 
Java  and  the  Philippines,  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  whole 
is  probably  about  13,500,000,  of  which  Java  has  heer<  found  to  contain  6,000,000, 
the  Philirapioe  islands  2,500,000,  Sumatra  may  be  reckoned  at  2,500,000,  Borneo 
500,000,  Cfelebes  and  its  appendages  1,000,000,  Bally,  Lombok,  Sooloo,  &c.  500,060, 
and  Timor  and  the  Spice  islands,  dtc.  nearly  500,000. 

THE  SUNDA  ISLANDa 

Sumatra,  the  largest  of  these  islands,  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the 
peninsula  of  Malaya,  or  Malacca.  It  is  about  1000  miles  lopg,  and  is  intersected 
by  the  equator.  A  chain  of  high  mountains,  some  of  which  are  volcanic,  extends 
through  ita  whole  length.  The  coasto  are  low,  marshy,  and  unhealthy.  The 
country  is  divided  into  several  petty  kingdoms;  in  the  north  part  of  the  island  is 
AoUeen,  in  the  east  Siak,  and  to  the  south  Palembang  and  Lampon^.  The  go- 
vemmenta  are  generally  hereditary  despotisms.  The  interior  is  mhabited  .1^ 
several  different  tribes,  df  whom  the  Battas,  accounted  in  some  respecta  compara^ 
tively  civilized^  yet  practise  cannibalism  among  them.  A  part  of  the  sentence 
of  criminals  is  to  be  eaten,  which  is  invariably  performed.  Pepper  is  the  principal 
product,  which  is  raised  and  exported  in  lar^e  quantities ;  the  other  productions 
are  cassia,  camphor,  sago,  rice,  cofiee,  and  various  fruits.  The  Dutch  have  settle- 
mente  at  Bencoolen,  Palembang,  and  Padang.  The  whole  island  is  supposed  to 
contain  2,500,000  inhabitanU 

Sumatra  is  begirt  with  a  number  of  islands,  of^which  those  on  the  west  side 
have  a  mountainous  and  rugged  aspect  The  inhabitanta  bear  but  little  affinity  to 
those  of  the  great  island ;  Uiey  have  more  analogy  to  those  of  the  eastern  part  of 
this  region,  and  also  to  the  islanders  of  Polynesia.  Sago,  instead  of  rice,  is  the 
staple  food.  The  people,  called  1^  the  Malays,  Mantaway,  tattoo  their  skins,  and 
speak  a  language  quite  different  from  that  of  Sumatra.  Off  the  eastern  coast  are 
numerous  idands,  of  which  Pulo,  Lingin,  and  Bintang  have  been  long  known  to 
the  Malays  as  a  great  seat  both  of  commerce  and  piracy.  The^  are  ruled  by  a 
sultan,  resident  at  Lingin,  who  acknowledges  the  supremacv  of^  the  Dutch,  and 
has  lately  ceded  to  them  in  full  sovereignty,  the  islet  of  Rhio»  separated  from 
Bintang  by  a  narrow  channel.  Rhio  being  made  a  free  port,  has  acquired  great 
importance,  both  as  an  entrepot  and  a  place  of  refreshment  Ita  population  amounta 
now  to  about  6000.  The  island  of  Banca  derives  ita  sole  importance  from  ita  mines 
of  tin.  It  was  a  dependency  of  Palembang  till  the  Dutch  lately  erected  it,  with 
Billiton,  into  a  separate  residence  or  province.  The  latter  is  distinguished  by  ita 
mines  of  iron,  the  most  valuable  in  this  quarter;  and  nails  made  from  it  are  ez- 
pMted  to  Uie  neighbouring  islands. 

Java,  which  lies  south-east  from  Sumatra,  is  separated  fh>m  it  by  the  straita  of 
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Sunda,  and  is  660  miles  in  length*  It  is  almost  wholly  volcanic,  and  is  mountain- 
ous throngbout  its  whole  length :  the  northern  coast  is  low  and  manhj,  and  the 
southern  rocky  and  precipitous.  The  climate  in  the  low  parts  is  very  unhealthy; 
the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  pepper,  spices,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  fruita  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  vegetation  more  lozurianL  A  great 
portion  of  the  island  is  under  the  government  of  the  Dutch ;  but  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  natives,  contains  the  two  native  states 
of  Jogo-Karta  and  Solo-Karto,  fragments  of  the  empire  of  Mataram,  which  for- 
merly held  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Java.  The  first  is  supposed  to  contain 
1,000,000  of  subjects,  and  the  latter  700,000.  The  two  capitals  bearing  the  same 
name  with  the  kingdoms,  are  each  estimated  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants.  The 
whole  population  of  the  island  is  about  0,000,000. 

Batavia,  the  capital,  was  formerly  a  large  and  magnificent  city,  but  is  now  much 
decayed.  It  is  built  on  a  low  spot,  and  Uie  streets  are  traversed  by  canals,  in  the 
manner  of  the  cities  of  Holland.  It  has  long  been  famed  for  its  unheal  thiness, 
yet  it  still  enjoys  a  large  commerce,  and  contains  60,000  inhabitanta  The  other 
chief  towns  are  Sourabaya,  Cheribon,  and  Samarang.  Bantam  was  formerly  an 
important  place,  but  id  now  decayed.  Java  has  been  divided  into  twenty  districts  or 
residences,  including  the  island  of  Madura,  which  forms  one  of  them.  The  latter 
is  governed  by  three  native  princes,  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch.  The  people 
of  this  island  profess  the  Hindoo  religion. 

Eastwards  from  Java  extends  a  range  of  islands,  of  which  they  seem  almost  a 
continuation ;  they  are  Bally,  Lombock,  Sumbawa,  Jeendana,  Mangeiay,  Floris, 
Sabrao,  Solor,  Lomblem,  Pantar,  Ombay,  Wetter,  and  Timor ;  the  last  is  held 
jointly  in  possession  by  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese.  Coepang  is  the  principal  set- 
tlement 01  the  first,  and  Deily  of  the  last  Sumbawa  contains  the  kingdom  of 
Bima,  tributary  to  the  Dutch,  also  an  active  volcano,  which,  in  1815,  committed 
dreadful  ravages. 

Borneo  is,  next  to  Australia,  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  being  near  900  miles 
in  length,  and  700  in  breadth.  It  is  well-gifted  by  nature,  the  mountains  of  the 
interior,  6000  feet  hifh,  by  giving  rise  fb  numerous  streams,  entirelv  secure  it 
from  aridity.  Its  products  are  rice,  pepper,  cinnamon,  cofiiee,  &c.  Gold  and  dia- 
monds are  found,  and  coal  is  abundant.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  are  Ma- 
lays, Javanese,  and  Bugis  or  natives  of  Celebes,  all  of  whom  are  Mahomet- 
ans. The  interior  is  inhabited  by  the  Dyaks,  and  other  independent  tribes, 
between  whom  and  the  people  of  the  coast,  there  is  constant  war.  Hie  popula- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  about  500,000.  The  principal  trade  is  at  Benjar  Maasin,  a 
e»rt  of  6000  or  7000  inhabitants,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  under  the  control  of  the 
utch.  Borneo,  the  capital  of  a  state  which,  during  its  (greatness,  gave  its  name 
to  the  whol^  island,  is  now  much  decayed,  but  still  contams  10  or  13,000  inhabit- 
ants. Succadana,  Pontiana,  dus  are  places  of  some  trade ;  the  latter  with  5000 
inhabitants. 

Eastward  of  the  coast  of  Bomon,  extends  the  Sooloo  archipelago,  containing  27 
islands,  with  an  estimated  population  of  900,000  inhabitants,  and  who  are  all  de- 
voted to  piracy;  and  from  300  to  400  vessels,  whose  crews  amount  to  10,000  men, 
are  continually  issuing  forth  in  this  fierce  and  perilous  occupation ;  the  Sooloos 
are  the  Algerines  of  the  eastern  seaa 

.Celebes  lies  east  of  Borneo;  it  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  contains  56,000 
square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  with  several  volcanoes.  The  inhabitants  are 
active,  industrious,  and  robust,  and  are  madly  devoted  to  games  of  chance.  The 
population  is  reckoned  at  1,000,000,  who  are  mostly  of  the  Mahometan  &ith.  The 
government  is  an  elective  monarchy,  the  real  power  being  in  the  bands  of  the  he- 
reditary chiefs.  The  Maccassars  and  Bugis  are  the  two  principal  races,  the  latter 
aro  at  present  the  rulers ;  those  of  Boney  are  the  most  warlike,  and  those  of  Wa- 
gpo  the  most  commercial.  Maocassar  is  a  city  and  territory  at  the  south  end  of 
tlie  island  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch.  The  soil  is  retj  fertile,  producing 
rice,  cotton,  cloves,  nutmegs,  sago,  ebony,  &c. 

The  Moluccas  or  Spice  islands  were  originally  the  small  islands  of  Temate, 
Tidor,  Motir,  Machian,  and  Batchian,  lying  off  the  west  coast  of  Gilolo,  but  they 
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nove  include  jLhe  latter,  together  with  Ohy,  Ceram,  Amboyna,  Booro,  and  the  Ban- 
da  isles;  they  derive  celebrity  from  producing  the  precious  commodities  of  cloves, 
natmegs,  and  mace.  Gilolo,  called  also  Almaheira,  is  the  largest  of  the  group, 
and  presents  the  usual  spectacle  in  these  regions,  of  a  rude  people  governed  by  a 
number  of  turbulent  chieftains.  Ceram  is  mostly  under  the  power  of  a  single 
prince,  who  is  tributary  to  the  Dutch.  Amboyaa  is  the  chief  European  settlement, 
and  is  the  only  island  where,  until  lately,  the  clove  was  permitted  to  be  raised. 
The  town  of  Aoiboyna  contains  7000  inhabitants. 

The  Philippine  islands  form  an  extensive  group  of  two  large  and  nine  small 
islands^  situatlBd  north-east  of  Bomea  Few  countries  are  more  fiivoured  as  to  soil 
and  climate.  Though  placed  but  little  north  of  the  equator,  the  height  of  the 
mountains  and  the  ocean  breezes  preserve  them  from  suflering  under  any  se- 
vere or  scorching  heat  They  produce  most  of  the  staple  tropical  articles, 
sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  cofiee,  cinnamon,  dtc.  The  largest  of  this  groap  are  Luzon 
and  Mindanao:  the  others  are  Samar,  Negros,  Leyte,  Mindoro,  Panay,  Bohol, 
Zebu,  M asbate,  and  Burlos.  The  islands  belong  to  Spain ;  the  great  majority, 
however,  of  Che  inhabitants  are  of  the  native  races,  of  which  the  most  improved 
are  the  Tagalas ;  another  is  the  Bisayans ;  there  are  also  in  the  interior  of  the 
larger  islands  a  considerable  number  of  negroes  of  tl:e  Papuan  race.  Manilla  is 
the  capital  of  Luzon  and  of  the  whole  group,  and  contahas,  with  its  suburbs, 
160,000  inhabitanta  Us  imports  and  exports  are  each  about  1,000,000  dollars 
annually. 

The  Cocos,  or  Keeling  islands,  are  several  small  islands  lying  in  the  usual  track 
of  American  and  European  ships  to  China ;  they  are  about  7(K)  miles  south-west 
ffom  the  western  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Sunda,  and  have  latelv  been  taken 
possession  of  by  two  Englisli  gentlemen,  who  intend,  by  the  introduction  of  la- 
bourers, to  cultivate  and  render  them  productive.  The  climate,  though  warm,  is 
salubrious,  and  the  water  good  and  abundant  The  chief  native  product  is  the 
cocoa-nut,  which  abounds  in  great  profusion.  Many  plants,  fruits,  &c.  suitable  to 
the  climate  have  been  introduced,  and  found  to  succeed  well. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

AvsTRALAMa,  or  Central  Oceanica,  comprises  Australia  or  New  Holland,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  New  2iealand,  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland, 
Solomon*s  Archipelago,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  &c.  Of  these,  Australia 
is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  attaining  even  to  the  importance  of  a  continent 
Although  nothing  but  vague  conjecture  can  be  resorted  to  in  estimating  the  nn- 
mencal  amount  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region,  they  have,  not  withstand  mg,  been 
reckoned  at  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000,  and  most  probably  do  not  exceed  the  first 
stated  amount    The  srea  is  generally  estimated  at  about  8,500,000  square  miles. 

Australia,  formerly  New  Holland,  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  extends  fcom 
10^  to  80°  a  lat,  and  from  113°  to  153°  E.  Ion.  It  is  2600  miles  in  length,  and 
contains  3,000,000  square  miles.  The  whole  island  is  claimed  by  the  British  gor 
vernment,  who  have  named  it  Australia,  and  laid  it  off  into  two  great  divisions, 
the  separating  line  of  which  is  the  1^)°  of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich.  The 
western  division  retains  the  old  name.  New  Holland,  and  the  eastern  is  called 
New  South  Wales.  In  the  south-east  part  of  this  division  is  the  settlement  founded 
in  1787,  and  known  as  the  Botany  Bay  Colony,  to  which  numbers  of  criminals 
were,  until  1840,  banished  from  Great  Britain.  The  convicts  labour  during  the 
term  for  which  they  were  sentenced,  on  the  expiration  of  which  they  may  com- 
mence for  themselves.  Many  have  become  virtuous  and  useful  citizens,  and  some 
have  even  acquired  a  respectable  competency. 

The  colony  extends  along  the  coast  about  300  miles,  and  contains  a  number  of 
towns.  The  capital,  Sydney,  has  a  fine  situation,  a  good  harbour,  and  had  a  popu- 
lation, in  1841,  of  30,000.  In  the  year  1840  the  imports  of  the  colony  were  to  the 
amount  of  £3,468,858  ;  exports  the  same  year,  dCl,251,544,  of  which  wool,  to  the 
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amoant  of  7,668,960  pounds  was  the  chief  item ;  the  next  tno»i  important  were 
whale  oil  and  whalebone,  the  produce  of  the  southern  whale  fishery. 

A  settlement  was  commenced,  in  1839,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Australia,  atj 
Swan  riTer.    The  country  is  rather  dry  and   sandy,  but  is  considered  favourable : 
for  rearing  cattle.     Population,  about  3000.     Several  small  towns  have  been  laid 
off,  which  are  Freemantle,  Perth,  Guilford,  Peel,  &c.     South-east  of  the  above,  > 
at  King  Greorge^a  Sound,  is  the  small  settlement  of  Albany  :  eight  or  nine  hundred  | 
miles  east  of  this  settlement  is  the  colony  of  South  Australia,  founded  in  1836,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  island,  almost  due  west  from  Sydney.    It  was  established  by 
the  South  Australian  Company,  to  whom  a  large  tract  of  land  has  been  granted  by 
the  British  government,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  applied  to  the  conveying 
of  free  settlers  to  the  colony.     No  convicts  are  to  be  sent  to  this  quarter.    The 
population,  in  1841,  was  estimated  at  13,000,  of  whom  a  portion  were  Germans. 
Adelaide,  the  chief  town  of  South  Australia,  is  laid  out  near  the  west  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Vincent.    It  was  founded  in  1837 ;  it  contains  a  few  temporary  public , 
buildings,  and  a  number  of  private  dwellings,    l^e  bank  of  South  Australia  is; 
established  here.    Glenelg  and  Kinescote  are  small  towns  recently  laid  out;  the 
latter  is  situated  on  Kangaroo  island. 

Farther  to  the  south-east  is  the  colony  of  Port  Philip,  Ibe  most  recent  settle- 
ment founded  in  this  quarter.  Its  progress  has  been  unusually  rapid.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1844,  was  estimated  at  dO,000.  Melbourne,  the  chief  town,  has  8000 
inhabitants :  Portland  Bay  and  Gelong  are  smaller  towns.  7*he  exports  from  this 
district  are  about  i£300,000  annually,  nearly  all  of  which  is  of  wool.  The  colo- 
nisU  own  1,500,000  sheep,  100,000  head  of  cattle,  and  4600  horses. 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  Tasmania,  is  an  island  lying  south  of  Australia,  about 
200  miles  long  and  150  wide.  Area,  97,193  square  miles.  It  is  in  some  places 
mountainous  and  well  water«A,  and  contains  much  good  soil.  A  settienent  was 
fistablished  here  in  1804.  It  continued  until  1835  an  appendage  to  New  South 
Wales,  but  has  now  a  separate  government.  The  colony  is  i^  a  flourishiiig  slate. 
Its  imports,  in  1840,  were  to  the  value  of  jg78d,356 ;  of  exports,  JS867,007.  Po- 
pulation«  in  1838,  45,846,  of  whom  about  one-third  were  convtcts.  It  is  divided 
into  15  districts.  The  chief  towns  are  Hobarton,  Elizabeth  Town,  Macquarie 
Town,  Launceston,  George  Town,  &c.  The  first  is  the  capital.  Population,  in 
[1838,  14,383. 

New  Zealand  comprises  three  islands  lying  to  the  south-east  of  Australia,  contain- 
ning  altogether  about  63,000  square  miles.  The  two  largest  of  them  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  Cook*s  Strait ;  and  the  southernmost  and  smallest,  from  the  mid- 
dle island,  by  Foveaux  Strait.  Ranges  of  mountains  extend  through  both  the  larger 
islands,  and  rise  in  some  cases  to  the  height  of  13,000  or  14,000  feet.  The  soil, 
where  level,  is  very  fertile.  The  products  are  Indian  corn,  yams,  potatoes,  and  a 
species  of  very  strong  flax,  highly  serviceable  for  elothiog,  cordage,  to.  The  na- 
tives are  a  finely-formed  race  of  savages,  but  very  warlike  and  icffoeions;  all 
of  them  were,  and  some  still  are,  cannibals.  In  the  northern  island,  missionary 
labopra  were  commenced  in  1815  :  there  are  several  stations  at  which  a  number 
of  New  Zealand  youth  have  been  educated,  and  othere  are  receiving  instruetioa. 
The  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  missions  are  beginning  to  cultivate  the  soil  in 
a  regular  manner;  to  breed  cattle;  and  are  also  acquiring  a  taste  for  EurcMpesD 
clothing  and  comforts.  The  introduction  of  firearms  has  had  the  efieot  of  otmi- 
nishing  their  ware,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  and  the  weak  being  brought 
more  nearly  to  an  equality  than  formerly.  The  natives  of  these  islands  have  in 
many  instances  been  employed  on  board  of  whaling  and  other  vessels,  and  found 
to  be  tractable  and  serviceable.  Some  of  them  have  likewise  been  employed  as 
laboorere  at  Sydney,  and  are  much  esteemed,  having  no  propensity  for  spirituous 
liquors. 

In  the  year  1840  New  Zealand  was  annexed  to  the  British  empire,  under  the 
title  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand.  The  northern  island  (Eahei  Nomauwe),  is 
now  called  New  Ulster,  the  middle  island  (l^vai  Poenamoo),  New  Munster,  and 
the  southern  island  (Stewart*8),  New  Leinster.  The  native  population  is  about 
300,000,  and  the  British  15,000.  Auckland,  on  the  northern  island  is  the  espitsL 
Wellington,  New  Plymouth,  and  Nelson,  are  colonial  towns  recently  laid  out. 
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Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  lies  north  of  Australia,  and. is  1200  miles  in  lengtli.  it 
is  beiiered  to  be  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world,  but  is  as  yet  little 
known.  The  whole  island  is  covered  with  palm-trees  and  timber  of  lar^e  size. 
The  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  pine-apple,  and  plaintain,  are  found  here ;  the  nutnie^ 
also  grows  wild,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  it  produces  good  spice.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  no  quadrupeds  in  Papua,  except  dogs,  wild  cats,  and  hogs,  and  that 
to  the  east  of  Gilolo  no  horned  animals,  of  any  description,  are  found.  The  popu- 
lation consists  of  the  Papuan  or  Oriental  negroes,  rather  more  advanced  than 
those  of  New  Holland,  niing^led  with  the  stilf  ruder  race  of  the  Haraforas,  who 
inhabit  the  interior  mountains.  The  inhabitants  of  Borneo  and  Celebes  ofleu 
make  inroads  upon  the  people  and  carry  them  off  as  slaves.  Louisiade,  lying 
south  of  New  Guinea,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  single  island,  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  islands  of  various  sizes,  inhabited  by  a  rude  and  warlike  people. 

South-eastward  of  New  Guinea  various  groups  of  islands  extend  for  a  great 
distance,  arranged  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  bow,  the  population  of  which  is  di- 
vided between  the  two  great  races,  the  Papuan  or  Oriental  negro,  little,  ugly,  and 
black,  and  the  Malay,  taller,  of  a  dinger  brown  colour,  and  of  more  pleasing  fea- 
tnres.  These  islands  exhibit  only  varieties  of  the  most  savage  forms  of  social 
existence,  and  they  are  all  but  imperfectly  known  to  the  civilized  world. 

New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  New  Hanover,  &c.,  have  a  fertile  soil,  and  are  well 
peopled.  The  natives  of  New  Ireland  are  a  very  warlike  race,  and  are  said  to 
have  canoes  60  foet  long,  formed  out  of  a  single  tree.  Solomon's  Archipelago 
comprises  a  number  of  islands  of  various  dimensions,  of  which  those  called  New 
Georgia  are  extensive.  The  inhabitants  are  warlike;  they  appear  to  be  under 
the  control  of  an  absolute  prince,  and  are  said  to  be  cannibals. 

The  New  Hefarules  consist  of  numerous  clusters  of  islands  which  are  covered 
with  high  mountains,  some  of  which  are  volcanic.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile 
and  finely  watered  by  numerous  rivuleta  The  inhabitants  have  been  estimated 
at  200,000,  divided  into  different  tribes,  who  are  almost  at  perpetual  war  with 
each  other. 

New  Caledonia  is  the  most  southern  of  the  group  of  islands  extending  from 
New  Guinea.  It  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains  of  considerable  elevatkxi. 
The  soil  is  not  so  fertile  as  some  of  the  other  islands.  The  population,  which  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  coast,  is  reckoned  at  from  S0,000  to  50,000. 

Norfolk  Island,  about  1000  miles  from  Sidney,  and  400  north-west  from  New 
Zealand,  is  a  penal  settlement,  to  which  convicts  are  sent  who  have  been  found 
guilty  of  crimes  committed  in  New  South  Wales,  and  sentenced  to  hard  labour 
fo/  life  or  for  a  long  period.  The  number  here  is  500 ;  the  whole  pofmlation  being 
about  800,  including  the  military,  6lc,  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  similar 
to  that  of  Portugal 

A  little  to  the  north-east  of  New  Georgia  are  found  the  Massacre  Islands,  so 
named  by  their  discoverer.  Captain  Morrell,  of  New  York.  They  are  a  group  of 
small  low  islands  inhabited  by  cannibals,  who  are  a  large  muscular  race  of  men, 
very  active,  and  nearly  as  dark-skinned  as  Africans.  They  are  well  armed,  cun- 
ning, and  treacherous,  and  succeeded  in  killing  and  devouring  fourteen  of  Captain 
Morrell's  crew.  They  took  one  of  them  prisoner,  who  remained  15  weeks  among 
the  savages,  and,  on  a  second  visit  of  Captain  Morrell,  succeeded  in  rejoining  him, 
after  enduring  the  most  painful  sufferings.  The  islands  are  well  wooded,  and 
abound  in  the  usual  productbns  of  these  regions. 


POLYNESIA. 

PoLTiiEBiA,  signifying  the  many  isles,  or  Eastern  Oceanica,  is  the  name  now 
generally  given  to  the  numerous  groups  of  islands  with  which  a  great  part  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  studded.  While  the  islands. composing  Australasia  are  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  approach  the  character  of  continents,  those  of  Polynesia  are  so 
small  that  most  of  them  can  scarcely  aspire  above  the  diminutive  appellation  of 
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iglets ;  yet  they  are  so  Dumeroiu,  and  follow  ia  aoch  close  succenioD,  that  they 
may  properly  be  considered  as  a  region  of  the  globe*  bearing  a  peculiar  aspect 
and  character. 

This  division  of  Oceanica  comprises  the  Ladrone  and  Caroline  Islands,  and  those 
of  the  Central  Archipelago;  also  the  Sandwich,  Marquesas,  or  Washington,  So- 
ciety, Georgian,  Pearl,  and  Palliaer's  islands,  together  vrith  the  fViendly,  the  Aus- 
tral, and  Hervey's  islands,  besides  many  other  small  groups  and  scattered  islanda 
The  population  of  this  region  has  never  been  estimate!  except  by  the  most  uncer- 
tain conjectures.  Those  formed  by  Cook  and  other  navigators  would  lead  to  the 
belief  that  1,500,000  might  probably  be  about  the  amount,  but  more  recent  obser- 
vations, particularly  those  of  the  Missionaries,  leave  no  doubt  that  this  number  is 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  about  500,000  will  be  a  more  accurate  approxi- 
mation. 

THE  LADRONE,  OR  MARIAN  ISLANDS. 

Thesk  islands  lie  north  of  the  Carolines,  and  were  the  first  known  of  the  isl- 
ands in  this  region,  having  been  discovered  by  Magellan,  in  1512.  They  are 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  the  rich  vegetation  peculiar  to  this  climate,  and 
have  been  highly  extolled  by  some  navigators  as  forming  almost  a  paradise.  The 
original  inhabitants  have  been  nearly  exterminated  in  their  wars  with  the  Spa- 
nifl^s,  who  endeavoured  to  impose  on  them  their  yoke  and  religion.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  healthful,  though,  like  the  Carolines,  subject  to  violent  hurricanes. 
The  people  of  tlie  Ladrone  Islands  possess  canoes  which  are  the  admiration  of 
sailors,  being  so  skilfully  constructed  as  to  sail,  with  a  side  wind,  20  miles  an  hour. 

THE  CAROLINE  ISLANDS. 

The  Carolinb  laLAiiiMi  form  an  extensive  and  numerous  group  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Equator ;  they  extend,  finom  east  to  west,  upwards  of  30  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  are  among  the  most  imperfectly  known  of  any  islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  are  situated  in  a  most  tempestuous  ocean,  exposed  to  frequent 
hurricanes,  some  of  which  often  sweep  away  the  entire  produce  of  an  island,  yet 
the  people  are  still  more  at  home  on  the  waves  than  even  the  rest  of  the  South 
Sea  islanders,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  skill  in  navigation.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Caroline  Islands  are  low  and  of  coral  formation. 

The  Palaos,  or  Pelew  Islands,  are  the  most  western  group  of  the  Carolines. 
They  are  of  moderate  elevation  and  well  wooded :  they  b^me  an  object  of  inte- 
rest in  Great  Britain  by  the  shipwreck,  in  1783,  of  Captain  Wilson,  in  the  Ante- 
lope, when  he  was  received  and  bis  wants  supplied  with  the  most  generous  kind- 
ness. Abba  Thulle,  the  king,  with  an  enlightened  desire  to  impraive  his  people 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  attainments  of  Europe,  sent  along  with  the  Cap- 
tain his  son.  Prince  Le  Boo,  who  delighted  the  society  of  the  metropolis  by  the 
amiable  simplicity  of  his  manners ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  seized  with  the 
small-pox  and  died.  In  Captain  Wilson*s  narrative,  the  Pelew  Islanden  wero 
represented  in  the  most  pleasing  colours,  but  subsequent  navigaton  who  have 
visited  these  shores,  draw  a  completely  opposite  picturo,  representing  these  people 
as  displaying  all  the  bad  qualities  incident  to  savage  life. 

CsirrRAL  AacHiPELAQO. — This  name  has  been  applied  from  their  central  situa* 
tion  to  a  number  of  detached  groups,  extending  to  a  great  distance,  chiefly  to  the 
south-east  from  the  Caroline  Islands,  consisting  mostly  of  Mitchell's,  EUices*  and 
De  Peyster*s  groups,  tne  Taswell's  Islands,  also  Gilbert's  Archipelago,  Scarbo- 
rough's Range,  and  the  Mulgrave  Islands :  the  two  last  form  a  group  so  closely 
adjoining  on  the  west  to  the  Carolines,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  other- 
wise than  as  a  branch  of  that  great  archipelago.  They  comprise  a  vast  number 
of  small  islands,  in  many  cases  mere  rocks,  of  which  the  western  division  is 
termed  the  Radack,  and  the  eastern  the  Ralick  chain.  Nearly  all  the  islands 
forming  the  great  Central  Archipelago  are  peopled  up  to  the  limited  resources 
which  nature  affi>rds.  The  natives  are  generally  described  as  friendly,  courteous, 
and  amiable,  free  from  the  thievish  propensities  and  dissdote  conduct  which  are 
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common  in  many  of  the  other  klands.    These  are  generally  destitute  of  land 
animals*  except  rats»  which  are  numerous,  and  often  eaten  as  food. 

The  Sandwich  Islaxim,  now  the  most  important  of  any  in  this  quarter  of  the 
fflobe  in  relation  to  the  ciyilized  world,  have  been  long  knOwn  as  a  place  of  resort 
K>r  American  whalinjp^  ships,  and  have  also,  for  some  time  past,  excited  general 
interest  on  account  of  the  important  change  taking  place  in  the  manners,  customs, 
and  character  of  the  people.  These  islands  are  ten  in  number,  of  which  eight 
only  are  inhabited.  They  form  as  it  were  a  solitary  cluster,  far  to  the  north  and 
east  of  the  principal  ranges  of  this  region.  « 

Hawaii,  or  Owbyhee,  the  largest  of  the  group,  and  also  the  largest  island  in 
Polynesia,  occupies  45()0  square  miles  of  the  7000  constituting  the  area  of  the 
whole.  The  aspect  of  these  islands  is  grand  and  sublime ;  some  of  the  mountains 
rise  to  an  alpine  height,  and  have  their  summits  wrapt  in  perpetual  snow :  those 
of  Mouna  Kaah  and  Mouna  Rou,  are  the  most  elevated  of  any  insular  mountains 
in  the*  world,  being  respectively  18,400  and  16,474  feet  in  height  Volcanoes  are 
numerous  in  this  group,  and  many  of  them  in  constant  activity.  The  soil  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  yields  abundantly  the  bread-fruit,  sugar-cane,  cocoa-hut, 
sweet  potatoes,  d&c.  The  natives  are  tall  and  robust,  especially  the  chiefs,  who 
are  here,  as  in  most  of  the  other  islands,  a  superior  race :  they  had  long  evinced 
a  strong  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  European  arts  and  civilization,  and  in 
1819  they  renounced  idolatry  and  burned  their  idols :  this,  and  the  circumstance 
of  several  of  the  natives  having  been  educated  in  the  United  States,  induced  the 
missionary  societies  in  this  country  to  send  out  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  impart 
to  them  the  religion  and  arts  of  civilization :  the  most  signal  success  has  attended 
their  exertions,  and  strong  hopes  may  now  be  indulged  that  the  people  of  these 
islands  will,  at  no  remote  period,  be  ranked  among  civilized  and  christian  nationss 
A  large  proportion  of  the  population  have  been  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic :  churches  have  been  erected ;  the  press  has  been  for  some  time  in  ope- 
ration, at  which  school-books,  the  scriptures,  newspapers,  and  periodicals  are 
printed  in  the  Isnguage  of  the  country;  the  useful  arts  have  been  mtroduced,  and 
a  gradual  improvement  in  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  people  has  taken  place. 
The  tow4>  of  Honolulu,  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  contains  about  6500  inhabitants,  of 
whom  a  number  are  Anglo-Americans  and  English.  Great  commercial  activity 
prevails  here ;  many  European  and  American  ships,  &c.,  are  always  in  the  port : 
a  considerable  number  of  small  vessels  also  belong  to  the  natives.  Some  of  the 
houses  at  Honolulu  are  built  of  stone;  and  hotels,  billiards,  and  an  ordinary  at  1 
o'clock,  strikingly  testify  the  transportation  of  European  habits  into  this  lately 
remote  and  savage  region.    The  Sandwich  Islands  Gazette  is  printed  in  English. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  separate  islands : — 
Total,  144,000. 

8q.  milet.  Popalation. 

Hawaii  (Owhyhee) 4,500  85,000 

Maui  (Mowee)    600  S0,000 

Oahu(Woaboo) 580  20,000 

Kauai,  or  Tauai,  (Atooi) 520  12,000 

•     Morakai  (Morotoi) 170  3,000 

Ranai  (Lanai) 100  2,000 

Niihau 100  1,600 

Kahurawa '. 60  400 

Taura  and  Morikini  are  merely  barren  nninhabited  rocks. 

The  MAEanBBAs,  or  Washinoton  Islaiiim,  called  also  the  Mkhdama  Arohi- 
pELAoo,  consists  of  two  groups,  of  which  the  most  eastern,  long  the  only  part 
known,  is  more  properly  the  Marquesas  Islands ;  they  were  first  discovered  in 
1506,  and,  after  being  long  forgotten,  were  re-discovered  by  Cook.  The  more 
northerly  group  was  first  visited  in  1791  by  Captain  Ingraham  of  Boston,  and  in 
1792  by  the  French  navigator  Marchand,  who  called  them  the  Revolution  Islands ; 
but  the  discovery  of  the  former  being  prior,  his  name  of  Washington  Islands  has 
been  generally  recognised.    They  have  also  been  called  the  Ingraham  and  the 
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North  Marqueias  Idanda.  Thej  are  all  mouDtainoas,  fertile  and  well  watered ; 
nature,  in  providing  the  people  with  the  bread-frait,  the  coeoa^out,  and  the  banana, 
lafibrds  them  sufaeistence  almost  without  labour.  The  men  of  these  islands  are 
among  the  moet  finely  formed  of  any  known  race ;  their  complexion  is  but  little 
darker  than  that  of  Europeans,  but  is  visible  only  in  the  youths,  for  the  tatcwing 
practised  all  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  skin  of  an 
adult  becomes  the  mere  canvas  of  a  picture.  The  operation  begins  at  12  or  13 
years  of  age,  but  it  is  not  until  90  or  35  that  their  person  is  entirely  covered. 
The  women  have  handsome  features,  but  have  an  air  of  boldness  and  effiontery, 
and  hold  virtue  in  scarcely  any  estimation.  The  islands  are  divided  among  a  num- 
ber of  independent  chie&  and  tribes,  who  are  often  at  war  with  each  other,  which 
they  carry  on  with  ^eat  ferocity.  The  missionaries  have  made  some  attempts  to 
communicate  Christianity  and  civilisation,  but  hitherto  with  but  little  success. 

The  Socnrr  on  Lkeward  Islamd0  are  Raiatea,  Huahine,*Tahaa,  Borabora, 
Maupiti,  Maurua,  Tabai,  and  the  Fenuara  or  Scilly  islands.  They  have  a  good 
soil  and  climate,  but  do  not  present  any  very  striking  distinctive  characters.  On 
the  five  first  named  islands  there  are  missionaries  residing,  who  have  effected  an 
important  change  in  the  manners  and  character  of  the  people.  The  Society  and 
Georgian  islands  are  frequently  described  under  the  name  of  the  former ;  the 
groups  are,  however,  geographically  as  well  as  politically,  distinct 

The  Gboroian  or  Whtdward  Islands  comprise  Tahiti  or  Otaheite,  Eimeo, 
Tabuaemanu,  Maiaoiti,  Teturoa,  and  Matea ;  these,  with  the  Society  Islands,  have 
attracted,  perhaps,  more  attention  than  any  other  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  They  are 
fruitfiil  and  beautiful  islands,  and  present  the  first  example  of  a  people  converted 
to  Christianity  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe ;  an  event  accomplished  by  the  labours 
of  Christian  missionaries  through  a  long  series  of  discouragements  and  dangers. 
The  people  are  now  as  much  distinguished  by  their  regard  for  religion  and  mo- 
rality, as  they  were  once  for  idolatry  and  licentiousness,  and  are  ftst  advancing  in 
knowledge  and  arts.  Tahiti,  the  largest,  is  about  106  miles  m  circuit  and  has  a 
population  of  10  or  12,000.  The  interior  rises  into  mountains,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  are  the  most  lofty  in  this  region ;  trees 
and  verdure  clothe  their  sides  almost  to  the  summit  The  island  is  nearly  one 
totire  forest  of  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  banana,  and  other  valuable  trees ;  a  few 
spots  only  being  cleared  for  the  cultivation  of  the  yam.  Papeta  is  the  capital  and 
chief  port  of  Tahiti.  Like  Honolulu,  it  is  a  combination  of  European  houses  and 
native  huts.  Eimeo,  the  next  in  size  to  Tahiti,  is  distinguished  as  being  still  the 
centre  of  that  European  and  Christian  civiliaation  which  originated  there.  It  con- 
tains the  South  Sea  Academy,  a  printing-office,  and  a  cotton  factory. 

The  Pk^rl,  Paumotu,  Low  Islands,  and  Dangerous  Archipblaoo,  are  the  seve- 
ral names  given  to  an  almost  numberless  range  of  islets  extending  east  and  south- 
east of  the  Georgian  isles ;  some  of  them  are  thinly  peopled,  some  entirely  de- 
serted, and  some  othera  alternately  settled  and  abandoned.  The  natives  are  but 
little  known,  as  the  slender  supplies  to  be  obtained,  and  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  navigation,  have  induced  marinera  to  sail  through  them  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  Gambier  Islands,  five  in  number,  and  the  most  southern  of  this  group, 
contain,  according  to  Captain  Beechey,  about  1000  inhabitants;  they  are  all 
most  determined  thieves. 

The  Palliser  Islands  lie  north-east  from  Tahiti.  The  principal  is  Ansa  or 
Chain  island.  The  inhabitants  were  formerly  notorious  for  their  superstitions  and 
vicious  propensities,  but  through  the  influence  of  the  missionaries,  they  have  re- 
nounced idolatry,  and  have,  at  least  in  name,  become  ChrMaq&  The  language 
is  radically  the  same  as  Tahiti 

Hbrvrt*8  or  Coords  Islands,  situated  nearly  west  firom  the  Georgian  group, 
are  small,  low,  and  of  coral  formation ;  they  are  deficient  in  water,  yet  they  are 
tolerably  well  peopled  and  cultivated.  The  state  of  society  nearly  resembles  tliat 
in  Tahiti,  and  the  missionaries  have  succeeded  in  converting  a  considerable  num- 
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ber  of  the  inhabitanta.    Manaia,  Aitutake,  Rarotogfna,  Haati,  &c.  are  the  princi- 
pal ialaiidfl. 

The  ArsTRAL  or  RAnrxiVAi  IsLAiiDa  are  situated  at  about  from  400  to  600  miles 
south  from  Tahiti ;  they  are  all  small,  and  scattered  at  some  distance  from  each 
other.  The  inhabitaDts  are  like  those  of  Tahiti,  and  speak  a  similar  languajife. 
Till  recently,  they  were  grossly  ignorant  and  superstitious,  but  have  been  greatly 
changed,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  native  Christian  teachers  from  Tahiti.  The 
entire  populatimi  of  some  of  the  islands  have  been  baptised,  and  in  all  of  them 
churches  and  schools  have  been  established.  Tliis  gronp  comprises  the  islands  of 
Raivaivai,  Rarotoa,  Rimatara,  Ruratu,  Tabuai,  Rutui,  and  Rapa. 

The  FaiKNDLY  IsLAinw  are  an  extensive  ^oup,  lying  between  New  Caledonia 
and  the  Georgian  islands;  they  are  reckoned  at  150  in  number,  and  in  their  roost 
extensive  sense,  comprise  the  Navigator's,  Tonga,  Habaai,  and  Feejee  islands. 
The  character  of  the  natives  has  been  drawn  in  more  flattering  colours  than  that 
of  almost  any  other  people  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  name  given  to  them  by 
Captain  Cook  expresses  his  opinion  of 'their  disposition.  Subsequent  visitors  have, 
however,  represented  them  as  cruel  and  ferocious.  The  men  are  very  muscular 
and  broaid-shoaldered,  and  the  women  often  deficient  in  delicacy  of  form  and  fea- 
tures, but  many  of  both  sexes  present  models  of  almost  perfect  beauty ;  and  their 
expression  is  generally  mild  and  agreeable.  In  some  of  these  islands  the  mis- 
sionary cause  has  met  with  flattering  success.  In  the  Tonga  and  Habaai  groups 
more  than  2000  children  are  instructed  in  tlie  schools,  and  the  church  numbers 
upwards  of  1100  native  members.  In  the  Navigator's  islands,  the  gospel  bids  fair 
to  obtain  a  steadfast  footing  among  the  people,  and  in  Laquaha  or  Lageba  island, 
one  of  the  Feejees,  is  a  mission  in  successful  operation. 

The  NAViOATiHi'a  or  SAMoA'IaiiANM,  the  most  northern  of  the  Friendly  Archi- 
pelago are  eight  in  number,  divided  into  two  clusters.  They  are  fertile,  well 
watered,  and  abound  in  poultry  and  hogs,  and  appear  to  be  very  populous.  The 
interior  of  the  largest  of  these  islands  is  elevated ;  the  rocks  seem  to  exhibit  marks 
of  volcanic  origin,  but  the  mountains  are  clothed  to  the  summit  with  lofty  treea, 
and  the  wooded  valleys  beneath  are  watered  by  numberless  streams  and  riUs. 

The  FuKK  Islands,  lying  south-west  of  the  Samoa  group,  comprise  154  islands, 
65  of  which  are  inhabited ;  the  remaining  89  are  occasionally  resorted  to  by  the 
natives  for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  They  are  considerably,  larger 'than  the  latter, 
and  are  equally  fertile  and  populous ;  and  the  people  are  considered  more  ferocious 
than  any  of  the  others.  Paoo,  or  Taoanova,  is  upwards  of  50  leagues  in  circuit; 
it  is  traversed  by  high  mountain-ridges,  though  several  members  of  the  group  are 
low  and  encircled  by  coral  rocks.  Naviheebvoo  and  MywooUa  are  the  next  in 
I  dimensions.    Population  of  the  whole  group  estimated  at  130,000. 

The  most  southern  group  of  the  Friendly  Archipelago,  are  the  Tonga  Iblsb,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Tongataboo  Eooa,  and  Annamooka,  called  by  Tasman,  their 
first  discoverer,  Amsterdam,  Middlebory,  and  Rotterdam.  These  islands,  like  the 
others  of  this  range,  are  very  fertile  and  populous.  The  natives  cultivate  15  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  bread-fruit,  yams  of  Qeveral  kinds,  and  other  roots.  The 
animals  are  hogs  and  dogs.  In  another  group  is  Tefoos,  a  mountainous  island, 
containing  a  volcano  which  manifests  some  degree  of  activity. 

Lefuga,  or  Lifuka,  the  principal  of  the  Habaai  islands,  was  long  the  residence 
of  a  chief  who  held  sway  over  the  others.  A  mission  has  been  lately  commenced 
here  with  flattering  prospects.  Vavaoo,  Cocoa-nut  Island,  and  Amargura,  to  the 
north  of  the  Habaai  group,  are  all  fertile  and  inhabited. 

PrroAiKN's  IsLAXD,  a  small  detached  spot  lying  south-cast  from  Tahiti,  has  atp 
tracted  a  remarkable  degree  of  interest,  in  consequence  of  having  been  the  retreat 
of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  whose  fiite  was  so  long  unknown,  and  from  the 
pleasing  feelings  excited  on  the  discovery  of  their  virtuous  and  amiable  posterity 
a  few  years  ago.    A  number  of  the  natives,  in  consequence  of  the  scanty  supply 
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of  water  in  the  idand,  emigrated  to  Tahiti,  but  being  dimppointed  in  their  expecfc- 
ationa,  have  since  returned  to  their  happy  island.  The  latest  published  account 
represents  their  number  at  about  80  individuals. 

Eastbb  Uulmd,  called  also  Teapy  and  Vaihoo,  ie  the  most  eastern  of  the  Poly- 
nesian range,  and  is  about  20  miles  in  circuit  The  natives  are  estimated  to  amount 
to  1200,  who  tattoo  themselves  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  wearing  breeches. 
This  island  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  gigantic  busts,  of  which  Captain  Cook 
found  only  two  remaining ;  they  have  now  disappeared,  a  few  heaps  of  rubluah 
only  being  lefl  to  mark  the  spots  they  stood  on.  , 

ISLANDS  IN  TH£  POLAR  SEAS. 

To  complete  the  description  of  the  detached  and  insular  portions  of  the  globe, 
there  remain  still  a  number  of  large  islands,  situated  in  the  stormy  seas  by  which 
the  two  poles  are  encircled.  Although  these  regions  b^  dreary,  desolate,  and  al- 
most uninhabited,  th^y  present  features  which  attract  the  interest  and  curiosity  of 
mankind,  and  have  induced  many  daring  adventurers  to  explore  and  navigate  these 
remote  coasts  and  seas. 

The  Polar  Islands  are  situated  Partly  in  the  seas  roond  the  North,  partly  in 
those  round  the  South  Pole.  The  former,  lying  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  are  by 
much  the  most  numerous  and  extensive.  Commencing  from  the  eastward,  we  find 
Nova  Sjcmbla,  reaching  northward  from  the  boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  Spits- 
berg^en,  the  most  northern  land  yet  visited ;  Greenland,  a  mass  of  territory  pos- 
sessm^  almost  the  magnitude  of  a  continent,  and  long  supposed  to  be  part  of 
America,  from  which,  however,  it  now  proves  to  be  entirely  disjoined ;  lastly,  the 
range  of  the  North  Georgian  Islands,  discovered  by  Captain  Parry,  of  which  the 
principal  are  Comwallis,  Bathurst,  Melville,  and  Bank^s  Land,  the  boundaries  of 
which  last  are  yet  unknown.  In  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  on  the  contrary,  where  a 
new  continent  was  long  sought  and  expected,  no  extensive  body  of  land  has  yet 
been  discovered ;  but  there  are  some  considerable  islands,  or  groups,  particularly 
New  Georgia,  South  Shetland,  and  South  Orkney.  All  these  tracts  are  either  in- 
sular, or  broken  by  deep  bays  and  sounds,  formed,  probably,  by  the  violent  storms 
and  currents  which  beat  continually  against  their  shores,  and  which  are  supposed, 
in  many  cases,  to  penetrate  entirely  across  the  most  solid  masses  of  land.  The 
aspect  of  these  regions  is  usually  mountainous,  presenting  long  and  bold  promon- 
tories to  the  stormy  seas  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  often  also  enclosing 
spacious  and  secure  harbours. 

The  produce  of  the  arctic  world  is  of  a  peculiar  nature.  A  territory  thus  buried 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  ice  and  snow,  with  only  a  ti:ansient  and  imper- 
fect vegetation,  and  where  the  few  animals  that  appear  during  the  summer  gleam, 
take  an  early  flight  into  milder  climes,  might  at  first  view  seem  incapaSle  of 
yielding  any  thing  that  can  minister  to  the  use  or  comfort  of  civilized  man.  But 
while  the  land  is  thus  dreary  and  barren,  the  sea  and  its  shores  teem  with  an  in- 
exhaustible profusion  of  life.  The  finny  tribes,  which,  feeding  on  each  other,  do 
not  require  any  vegetable  support,  exist  here  in  greater  multitudes,  and  of  larger 
dimensions,  than  any  other  animals,  either  in  the  temperate  or  tropical  climates. 
Provident  nature  has,  in  particular,  fenced  them  against  the  extreme  intensity  of 
the  cold  by  a  thick  coating,  of  a  coarse  but  rich  oleaginous  nature,  termed  blubber, 
the  oil  extracted  from  which  is  subservient  to  the  most  important  economical  par- 
poses.  The  substance  called  whalebone,  being  peculiarly  slrong  and  elastic,  af- 
fords a  material  of  several  manufactures. 

The  seal,  the  walrus,  and  several  other  amphibious  animals,  are  invested  with 
the  peculiar  coating  above  described ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  abundance  of  it  is 
found  in  the  whale.  This  huge  creature  is  the  most  powerful  of  animals ;  and  to 
attack  and  slay  him  is  one  of  the  boldest  of  human  enterprises ;  yet  it  is  under- 
taken with  alacrity  by  hardy  tars.  For  this  purpose,  fleets  of  ships,  vrell  equipped 
with  boats,  lines,  narpoons,  &c.,  are  annnally  sent  into  the  polar  seas. 

The  whale  fishery  was  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  and  English  for  a  long  period 
with  great  advantage ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  much  declined.    The  English 
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fisiiery,  which,  in  1814,  yielded  J&TOCOOO,  fell  in  1829  to  jg376,150.  In  1630,  a 
Tery  disastrous  year,  the  loss  sustained  hy  wrecks  'alone  was  estimated  at  not  less 
than  d^UOiOOO,  and  has  continued  eveiy  socceding  year  to  be  more  and  more  un- 
fortunate. 

The  European  are  now  much  surpassed  by  the  American  whalers.  The  whale 
fishing;  was  commenced  at  an  early  period  on  the  shores  of  New  England,  until 
the  whale  havinff  abandoned  them,  the  colonists  entered  with  ardour,  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  into  the  fisheries  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Seas, 
and  were  the  first  to  lead  the  way  into  the  PacifiC'^Ocean.  The  fishery  has  gradu- 
ally increased,  and  is  now  the  most  yaluable  in  the  world.  In  1841,  there  were 
650  American  vessels  employed,  of  the  aggregate  burthen  of  193,000  tons,  and 
manned  by  16,000  officers  and  men ;  of  these  vessels,  360  were  in  the  sperm,  and  890 
in  the  right  whale  business.  The  value  of  their  outfit  was  $10,610,000 ;  and  of  the 
ships  and  outfit  together,  $20,120,000.  In  1841, 222  vessels  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  the  whale  fishery ;  of  these  136  entered  the  ports  of  Massachusetts 
alone.  The  proceeds  of  that  year's  fishery  were  as  follows,  viz. :  of  sperm  oil, 
5,018,076  gallons,  worth  95  cents  per  gaL,  or  $4,767,172 ;  right  whale  oil,  6,531,462 
gal.,  at  33^  cents,  $2,177,154 ;  whalebone,  2,073,480  pounds,  at  20  cents,  $414,695 ; 
total,  $7,359,022.  Of  this  amount  the  officers  and  crews  were  entitled  to  draw, 
for  their  services,  30  per  cent.,  or  $2,207,706.  The  American  whale  ships  average 
297  tons  each,  with  crews  of  24  men  each.  Voyages,  in  the  sperm  fishery,  average 
three  years ;  and,  in  the  right  whale  fishery,  twenty  months. 

Holland  also,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  has  lost  much  of  this  portion  of  her  mari- 
time employment; — ^her  whale  fishery  having  dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable  amount. 

I 

North  Polar  Islands. 

The  local  details  of  the  arctic  regions  are  extensive  and  scattered,  but  do  not 
present  many  peculiarities  which  will  require  long  to  detain  our  attention.  We 
shall  begin  with  the  North  Georgian  Islands,  discovered  by  Captain  Parry  in  the 
sea  to  the  north  of  America. 

Melville  Island,  the  roost  westeHy  of  these,  upwards  of  100  miles  both  in 
^  length  and  breadth,  and  in  latitude  75^  N.,  is  memorable  as  containing  the  spot 

!  where  Captain  Parry  spent  two  years,  and  braved  with  success  the  extremest 
rigour  of  an  arctic  winter.  The  sun  disappeared  on  the  4th  of  November,  and 
was  not  seen  till  the  Sd  of  February  following.  During  this  interval,  land  and 
_  sea  were  alike  covered  with  a  monotonous  surface  of  snow,  and  the  thermometer 
averaged  about  60^  below  the  freezing  point  Yet  the  English  officers,  when  duly 
clothM,  and  when  there  was  no  drift,  were  able  to  walk  in  the  open  air  for  two 
or  three  hours  a  day ;  and,  by  judicious  precautions,  their  health  and  that  of  the 
seamen  was  perfectly  preserved.  In  May  the  snow  begins  to  Inelt,  and  in  June 
it  covers  the  countrv  with  pools ;  but  it  is  not  till  August  that  the  sea  becomes 
open ;  and,  befbre  October,  winter  has  again  commenced.  No  inhabitants  were 
found  here,  or  on  any  of  this  range  of  islands.  The  only  animals  which  appeared 
during  the  winter  were  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves,  Which  hovered  round  the  British 
vessek  in  hope  of  plunder ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  May  that  the  hunt- 
ers met  with  some  ptarmigans,  and  saw  the  fbotstepe  of  deer.  Vegetable  pro- 
ductions were  few  and  short-lived.  / 

A  succession  of  islands  extend  eastward  from  the  one  now  described ;  first  the 
small  one  of  Byam  Martin,  then  that  of  Bathurst,  almost  equal  to  Melville ;  and 
next  Comwallis,  also  of  considerable  size.  Only  the  southern  coasts  were  seen 
by  Captain  Parry,  as  he  sailed  along ;  and  their  aspect  appears  closely  to  resem- 
ble Melville  Island.  Comwallis  is  separated  by  Wellington  Channel  nom  an  ex- 
tensive coast,  which  received  the  name  of  Nortii  Devon,  and  reaches  to  the  shorea 
of  Baffin's  Bay. 

The  coasts  opposite  to  those  now  described,  and  extending  to  the  soutiiward, 
form  the  region  called  North  Somerset,  North  Middlesex,  and  Boothia  Felix :  the 
latter,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  was  discovered  by  Captain 
Roes  in  his  late  adventurous  voyage,  1829,  'SO,  *31,  and  82,  and  is  supposed,  from 
the  observations  of  Captain  Back,  to  be  an  island,  and  not  a  part  of  the  continent, 
as  at  first  conjectured ;  it  is  much  broken  by  deep  inlets  and  rocky  islands,  en* 
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cumbered  with  ice  and  of  dangeroaa  navi^tion.  The  ooaotry  as  fiur  as  72^  north 
is  inhabited,  and  Captain  Ross  had  communication  with  a  very  interesting  tribe 
of  natives,  who  had  never  before  seen  any  European. 

Greenland,  long  supposed  to  be  part  of  America,  till  Captain  Parry  ascertained 
its  complete  disjunction,  forms  the  largest  known  extent  of  land  not  belonging  to 
the  four  continents.  From  Cape  Farewell,  in  latitude  6(F,  it  stretches  northward 
for  the  ascertained  length  of  19  degrees,  with  an  indefinite  extent  beyond;  while 
the  general  breadth  is  about  85  degrees  of  longitude.  This  wide  region  is,  of  all 
c^ers,  least  valuable  to  man,  prpducing  scarcely  anything  which  can  minister  to 
his  comfort,  or  even  existence.  Its  a^>ect  is,  throughout,  of  that  dreary  charac- 
ter, common  to  the  arctic  world.  It  is  clainoed  by  Denmark,  which  has  formed 
along  its  western  coast  several  small  settlements,  of  which  the  principal  arei  in 
the  southern  part,  Julianas-haab,  Lichtenau,  Fredericksthal,  Lichtenfels,  and 
New  Hernhut,  (these  are  Moravian  Missionary  Stations) ;  in  the  Northern,  Hol- 
steinborg,  Omenak,  and  Upemavick.  Farther  north  still.  Captain  Ross  discover- 
ed a  district  which  he  named  the  Arctic  Highlands.  The  inhabitants,  who  had 
never  before  seen  an  European,  were  seized  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  especi- 
ally at  the  ships,  which  they  at  first  imagined  to  be  huge  birds  with  wings.  They 
were  found  to  diffisr  from  the  other  Esquimaux  in  being  destitute  of  boats;  fat 
though  much  of  their  food  is  drawn  from  the  sea,  they  ob&n  it  by  merely  walk- 
ing over  the  frozen  surface.  They  have  the  advantage,  however,  of  possessing 
iron,  from  which  they  frame  instruments  much  more  powerful  than  those  made  (x 
bone  by  others  of  their  race.  They  differ  greatly  from  them  also  in  having  a 
king,  who  is  beloved,  and  to  whom  they  pay  a  tribute  of  seals,  train  oil,  and  fish. 
The  clifis  on  their  coast  present  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  red  snow,  the 
nature  and  origin  of  which  have  excited  much  controversy  among  the  learned  in 
Europe. 

The  eastern  coast,  extending  southward  fhmi  Iceland  to  Cape  Fkrewell,  has 
excited  a  remarkable  interest  in  consequence  of  having  been  believed  to  be  the 
seat  of  early  colonies  from  that  island,  described  as  once  having  been  in  a  flourish- 
ing state.  But  vast  fields  of  ice,  it  is  said,  cominc;  down  upon  this  coast,  shut  it 
out  from  the  civilized  world,  and  the  colony,  it  is  feared,  perished  from  the  want 
of  supplies.  Several  expeditions  were  sent  by  the  Danish  government  to  di^ 
cover  **  lost  Greenland,'*  as  it  is  called,  but  without  success.  But  recent  exami- 
nations have  proved  that  these  lost  colonies  were  situated  on  the  western  coast 
To  the  north  of  Iceland,  however,  a  range  of  cosst,  400  miles  in  length,  between 
68^  and  75^,  was  lately  surveyed  by  Mr.  Scoresby  and  Captain  Cmvering,  and 
called  Scoresby*s  Land.  The  most  remarkable  part  is  the  Liverpool  Coast,  along 
which  rises  a  mountain  chain  8000  or  4000  feet  high,  forming  precipitous  cliffi, 
which  terminate  in  numberless  peaks,  cones,  and  pyramids^  Like  other  arctic 
shores,  it  is  penetrated  by  very  deep  inlets,  particularly  one  called  Scoresby's 
Sound,  a  branch  from  which  is  supposed  to  convert  the  Liverpool  Coast  into  an 
island.  No  natives  were  seen ;  but  there  appeared  everywhere  marks  of  recent 
inhabftation,  and  even  small  villages,  composed  of  subterraneous  winter  abodes. 
Captain  Clavering  afterwards  surveyed  a  part  of  the  coast  lying  farther  to  the 
northward.  He  found  it  bold,  mountainous,  and  deeply  indented  with  bays ;  but 
its  aspect  was  dreary  and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  Yet,  on  landing  upon  an  inlet 
named  afVer  Sir  Walter  Scott,  be  met  a  partv  of  natives  bearing  all  the  general 
characters  of  the  Esquimaux  race,  and  who,  by  their  extreme  alarm  and  sur^Mrise, 
showed  that  they  had  never  before  been  visited  by  Europeans.  The  coast  was 
traced  as  high  as  75^,  and  was  seen  extending  still  northward  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach. 

Spitsbergen  is  a  large  island  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  lying  about  600  miles  east  of 
that  now  described.  It  is  about  300  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  5200  fhrni  east 
to  west,  and  reaches  beyond  80^  N.  lat  It  is  of  an  irregular  form,  and  broken 
by  deep  bays  and  sounds.  The  country  is  wholly  unproductive,  bnt  abounds  in 
the  deer,  the  walrus,  and  other  aretic  animals.  Spitsbergen,  hdwever,  has  been 
much  frequented  by  the  maritime  nations,  having  been  long  the  chief  and  almost 
I  sole  seat  of  the  northern  whale-fishery.    With  this  view  its  western  bays  were 
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fiercely  dispated,  till  an  agreement  was  made  by  which  the  Boeplish  and  Dutch 
divided  between  them  the  principal  stations.  The  latter  foond^  the  village  of 
Smeerenberg,  where  they  landed  the  whales  and  eztiacted  the  oil ;  and  it  became 
so  flourishing  as  to  be  considered  almost  a  northern  Batavia.  The  whales,  how* 
ever,  taught  by  the  destructive  war  waged  against  them,  deserted  all  the  bays 
one  after  another;  and  it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  fishery  in  the  open  sea. 
Even  then  they  fled  finom  one  quarter  to  another,  till  the  whole  Spitsbergen  sea 
was  nearly  JUhed  oui ;  and  it  became  necessary,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
danger,  to  remove  the  chief  scene  of  operations  to  Davis*  Straits.  The  coasts  of 
Spitsbergen  have  also  formed  the  lonte  by  which  Phippe,  Buchan,  and  Parry  made 
their  attempts  to  penetrate  to  the  pde.  The  latter  reached  nearly  to  9S^  N.  lat, 
and  found  ike  sea  in  August  all  covered  with  ice,  but  broken,  sinking,  and  inter- 
spersed with  lanes  of  water.  At  this  utmost  limit  every  trace  of  animal  lifejiad 
disappeared..  A  few  Russian  hunters  take  up  their  abode  on  the  dreary  shores  of 
Spitsbergen,  where  they  continue  even  during  the  winter,  occupied  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  8^  and  the  walrus. 

Nova  Zembla  is  another  large  mass  of  insular  land,  extending  north  from  the 
boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia,  between  66^  and  lAP  N.  lat,  53^  and  7(K»  E.  long. 
Though  more  southerly  than  Spitsbergen,  it  has  an  aspect,  if  possible,  stUl  more 
dreary.  The  southern  coasts  are  low  and  flat ;  but  those  to  the  north  are  border- 
ed by  mountains  wrapped  in  perpetual  snow.  It  is  less  penetrated  by  sounds, 
though  one  running  east  and  west  reaches  entirely  across,  dividing  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  psrts.  The  coasts  have  been  chiefly  frequented  bv  navigators,  who 
sought  in  this  direction  a  passsge  to  India,  but  commonly  found  their  career  ar- 
rested on  these  dreary  shores.  Barentz  and  his  crew  wintered  in  a  haven  on  the 
north-eastern  coast,  where  they  sufiTered  the  most  extreme  hardships,  to  which  the 
commander  flnally  fbll  a  victim. 

Souik  Poiar  Iskmdt. 

The  islands  of  the  Southern  Polar  ^ea,  extend  chiefly  south-east  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  American  continent  They  present  the  same  general  character  as 
the  arctic  lands,  with  some  variations.  Though  situated  in  a  comparatively  low 
latitude,  which  in  the  northern  hemisphere  admits  of  habitation  and  culture,  they 
are  utterly  dreary  and  desolate,  buried  in  ice  and  snow,  and  not  tenanted  by  a 
single  human  being.  Their  shores,  however,  are  crowded  with  those  huge  crear 
tures,  the  sea  elephant  and  sea  leopard,  whoee  rich  coating  of  oil  renders  them  a 
tempting  prize.  Hence  they  have  become  an  object  of  attention  principally  to 
American  navigators,  who,  during  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
islands  were  known,  have  made  dreadful  havoc  among  these  animals,  and  greatly 
thinned  their  numbers.  The  seals  of  this  region  have  a  fine  furred  skju,  which 
renders  them  of  considerable  value.  These  shores  are  distii^uished  for  the 
legions  of  sea-birds  of  gigantic  size  and  peculiar  form ;  among  which  the  penguin 
and  the  albatross  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  lands,  on  the  whole,  are  smaller 
than  in  the  north,  more  broken  into  islands,  and  as  deeply  indented  by  bays,  form- 
ing many  excellent  harbours. 

The  Falkland  Islands,  though  situated  only  a  little  beyond  50^  S.,  the  latitude 
of  England,  bear  all  the  characters  of  an  antarctic  groep;  rocky,  destitute  of  inba^ 
bitantB,  but  crowded  with  seals,  and  containing[  very  fine  ports.  On  one  of  these 
the  English  formed  a  settlement  in  1766 ;  but  it  was  destroyed,  in  1770,  by  m  Spsp 
nish  expedition  firom  Buenos  Ayresi  Measures  have  lately  been  taken  for  again 
forming  one  on  a  small  scale.  There  are  two  large  islands,  the  East  and  West 
Falklands,  with  a  great  number  of  islets.  The  flsheries  on  these  coasts  liave 
lately  acquired  considerable  importance.  The  fine  harbours  are  often  toached  at 
by  vessels  passing  round  Cape  Horn,  or  te  the  sootfaem  fisheriesL 

South  Georgia,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  FVilkland  Islands,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  latitude,  is  a  large  island,  about  M  miles  long  by  10  broad,  but  bearing  a 
character  exactly  similar.  Discovered  in  1675  by  La  Roche,  it  was  carefiilly  sur- 
veyed in  1771  by  Cook,  while  searching  for  an  austral  continent    It  was  then 
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almost  fbrffotten  till  the  abundance  of  its  seals  and  sea^lephants  attracted  the 
notice  of  mose  engaged  in  the  southern  liBherie& 

South  Shetland,  with  the  smaller  adjoining  islands,  called  PoweU*s  Group,  or 
South  Orkney,  being  situated  in  61°  and  63°  S.  lat,  are  scarcelj  nearer  the  pole 
than  the  British  islands  after  which  they  are  named ;  vet  their  climate  is  that  of 
Greenland  and  Spitsber^n.  There  are  twelve  considerable  isles,  of  which  the 
principal  are  named  livmgston.  King  George,  Elephant,  Clarence,  dtc,  with  innu- 
meraUe  rocky  islets.  The  land  is  moderately  high,  one  peak  rising  to  2500  feet ; 
while  elsewhere  there  is  a  volcanic  cone,  which  rises  only  to  80  feet  DeoBpUon 
Isle  contains  a  very  fine  harbour.  The  South  Orkneys  consist  of  a  large  idand, 
called  Coronation,  and  of  several  smaller  ouesL  Ftoher  to  the  east  are  a  number 
of  small  islands,  which,  being  at  first  supposed  to  form  a  continuous  coast,  ^ere 
named  Sandwich  Land. 

To  the  southward  of  the  South  Shetland  Islands  is  Palmer*s  Land,  more  sterile 
and  dismal,  if  possible,  and  more  heavily  loaded  with  ice  and  snow  than  even  the 
former  region :  it  is  a  high  rugged  coast  with  numerous  hills  and  mountains,  of 
which  one  is  a  volcano.  It  was  discovered  by  Captains  Pendleton  and  Palmer  of 
Stonington,  Connecticut,  in  1821 ;  and,  when  firat  examined,  although  it  was  in 
the  midsummer  of  this  region,  the  main  part  of  the  coast  was  ice4)ound,  and  a 
landing  was  conseouently  found  difficult.  On  the  shores  were  numerous  sea- 
leoparSs,  but  no  seals. 

Among  antarctic  islands  we  must  also  reckon  Kerguelen*s,  or  Desolation,  situ- 
ated far  to  the  east  of  those  now  described,  in  long.  "^^  £.,  and  the  moderate  lat 
of  50°.  It  resembles  exactly  New  Greorgia  and  South  Shetland.  Captain  Cook's 
party,  who  carefully  examined  it,  were  astonished  at  its  scanty  vegetation,  but 
they  were  struck  by  the  multitude  of  amphibious  animals  with  whi<£  its  shores 
were  peopled.  We  may  finally  mention  the  solitary  islet  of  Tristan  d*Acunha, 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  low  latitude  of  38°.  It  con- 
tains rich  pastures,  on  which  European  xstXUe  thrive ;  yet  the  bleak  storms  of  a 
long  winter,  and  its  shores  crowded  with  the  sea-elephant,  the  penguin,  and  the 
albatross,  mark  its  affinity  to  the  antarctic  regions  now  described.  A  settlement 
formed  there  by  the  English  has  been  abandoned ;  yet  a  very  few  individuals  are 
still  induced  to  reside  on  it  by  the  facility  of  subsistence. 

In  1831,  Captain  Biscoe  fell  in  with  land,  in  66°  S.  lat  and  47°  E.  Ion.,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Enderby*s  Land,  and  which  he  conceives  to  be  of  con- 
siderable extent  In  the  foUdWing  year,  he  touched  upon  another  coast  of  uncer- 
tain extent,  in  about  the  same  latitude,  and  in  Ion.  70°  W.  To  this  latter  tract 
has  been  given  the  name  of  Graham's  Land. 

Southwest  from  the  latter  the  islands  of  Alexander  I.  and  Peter  I.,  lying  about 
SOP  3(/  south  latitude,  and  in  73°  and  91°  west  longitude,  were  discovered  in  the 
year  1831,  by  the  Russians,  and  were,  until  recently,  considered  to  be  Uie  most 
southern  land  known. 

In  1839,  Sabrina  Land,  situated  a  little  north  of  the  AntarcUc  Circle,  and  in 
east  longitude  118°,  was  discovered  by  a  British  navigator.  About  the  same  time 
the  Balieny  islands  were  discovered  by  another  British  navigator;  they  lie  on  the 
Antarctic  Circle,  and  in  about  east  longitude  163°.  Freeman's  Peak,  a  volcanic 
mountain,  13,000  feet  high,  is  on  one  of  these  islands. 

In  the  month  of  August  1639,  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition  sailed 
from  Norfolk,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes.  The  squadron, 
consisting  of  the  Vincennes,  Peacock,  and  some  smaller  vessels,  was  fitted  out  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, and  was  the  first  maritime  exploring  expedition  sent  out  by  the  American 
p^vemment  The  Expedition  traversed  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans, 
in  various  directions;  and,  on  the  19th  Januaiy,  1840,  a  part  of  the  squadron  dis- 
covered a  continent  situated  about  3000  miles  south  of  Australia  or  New  Holland. 
Its  shores  were  coasted  for  a  distance  of  1700  miles.  It  extends  nearly  due  east  and 
west  from  about  south  latitude  65°  and  66°,  and  in  longitude  from  about  94°  to  165° 
east  from  Greenwich.  No  traces  of  either  inhabitants  or  land  animals  were  to  be 
8een#    Nearly  about  the  same  time.  Commodore  D'Urville,  commanding  the 
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French  exploring^  correttes  Astrolabe  and  Zetlie^  toached  upon  two  points  of  the 
same  coast,  one  lying  in  longitude  130^  east,  was  called  Glarie  Land,  and  the  other 
lying  in  longitude  14(P  east,  was  called  Adele  Land. 

About  a  year  after  Commodore  Wilkes's'  discovery.  Captain  J.  C.  Ross,  com- 
manding the  British  discovery  ships  Ikrebus  and  Terror,  discovered  and  explored 
Victoria  Land,  a  region  stretching  nearly  due  north  and  south  from  south  latitude 
7i^  to  78^,  and  from  164^  to  171^  east  longitude,  about  500  miles.  No  serious 
impediment  was  experienced  from  ice,  in  navigating  these  shores,  until  in  south 
latitude  78^,  the  further  progress  of  the  ships  was  stopped  by  towering  cl^s  of  ice, 
150  feet  high,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  This  is  the  most 
southern  discovery  yet  made  bv  any  navigator.  The  farthest  point  reached  by 
the  expedition  was  only  830  miles  from  the  southern  Pole.  In  its  vicinity  were 
a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  stretching  far  to  the  south ;  two  of  these,  Mounts  Ere- 
bus and  Tenor,  were  ascertained  to  be,  one  13,400  feet,  and  the  other  13,000  feet 
^bigh.  The  first  named  is  a  volcano,  in  full  activity,  throwing  out  large  volumes 
of  smoke  and  flame.  Victoria  Land,  like  all  the  other  Antarctic  regions  yet  dis- 
covered, is  barren  and  desolate,  and  without  inhabitants ;  its  surfuce  is  all  the 
time  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  the  coasts  are  for  the  most  part  bordered 
with  vast  masses  of  ice.  It  is  proper  here  to  advert  to  the  statement  made  by 
Captain  Ross,  iJthough  it  requires  veHfication,  that,  on  .his  return  to  the  north,  he 
sailed  in  various  directions,  backwards  and  forwards,  over  about  200  miles  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  region  discovered  by  Commodore  Wiikes,  and  could  not  dis- 
cover'any  sigrns  of  lami,  nor  find  any  bottom  with  600  fathoms  of  line. 
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Tbb  Ocean  is  the  graad  thoroughfare  of  commerce,  forming  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  most  distant  and  otherwise  inaccessible  portions  of  the 
earth.  It  consists  of  one  continuous  fluid,  spread  round  the  land,  and  probably 
extending  from  pole  to  pole.  All  the  gulfs,  all  the  inland  seas,  form  only  portions 
detached,  but  not  entirely  separated,  from  that  universal  sea,  denominated  the 
ocean. 

The  ocean  is  variously  subdivided  by  different  authors :  it  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  five  great  basins. 

The  Pacific,  so  named  from  its  comparative  tranauillity,  and  often  called  also  the 
Great  South  Sea,  separates  Asia  from  America.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  basins, 
and  somewhat  exceeds  the  entire  surface  of  dry  land.  Its  ffreatest  extent,  from 
east  to  west,  is  about  11,100  miles,  and  breadth,  7100.  It  is  oounded  on  the  east 
by  the  western  and  north-west  shores  of  America,  and  on  the  west  by  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Asia :  on  the  western  side,  and  between  the  tropics,  its  surface  is  studded 
with  innumerable  groups  of  islands,  all  remarkably  small ;  and  consisting  gen^ 
rally  of  corai  reefs,  rising  up  like  a  wall  from  unknown  depths,  and  emerging  but 
a  very  little  above  the  sea.  These  islands  are  the  works  of  innumerable  minnte 
insects,  whose  incessant  labours  are  thus  gradually  formine  new  lands  in  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean.  On  the  western  side,  it  communicates  with  the  inland  seas  of  Japan 
and  Ochotsk,  the  Yellow  and  Chinese  seas;  and  on  the  eastern  side,  it  has  the 
inlets  of  California  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  The  small  isles  of  the  Pacific, 
scattered  over  the  torrid  zone,  have  their  temperature  so  moderated  by  the  ocean 
as  to  enjoy  the  most  delightful  climate  in  the  world. 

The  second  basin,  or  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  usually  divided  into  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  the  South  Atlantic,  or  Ethiopie  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Europe  apd  Africa ;  and  on  the  west,  by  America :  that  part  of  it  between  Eo^ 
rope  and  North  America  is  frequently  called  the  Western  Ocean.  The  Atlantic 
basin  extends  from  70°  N.  to  35^  and  50^  S.  latitude ;  but  it  is  only  about  half 
the  aize  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  length  is  about  8400  miles,  but  the«breadth| 
which  is  very  unequal,  varies  from  1800  to  5400.  The  South  Atlantie  contains  few 
isUnds  of  any  siate,  and  no  inlets  of  consequence ;  but  the  North  AtLantie  abounda 
in  laige  islands,  and  in  deep  and  numerous  inland  seas,  which  penetrate  far  on 
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each  side  into  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  have  fitted  it  for  the  moat  eztan* 
sive  commeroe  on  the  globe.  On  ita  eaatera  ahorea  it  reoeivea  few  large  riTers 
except  the  Niger  and  tne  Congo;  hot  on  the  west  it  reoeiTea  the  Plata,  Orinoco, 
Amazon,  and  Miaataaippir-f  he  largest  rivers  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  thiid  basin  is  the  Indian  Oceui,  which  washes  the  shores  of  the  south-east 
coasts  of  Africa  and  the  aoath  of  Aaia.  It  is  boanded  on  the  east  by  the  Malaysian 
Islands  and  bj  Anstialia,  and  New  Zealand :  its  length  and  breadth  ara  each  aboat 
4500  milea ;  it  eontaina  many  islanda,  the  two  large  bays  of  Bengal  and  Arabia, 
with  the  deep  inlets  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea.  The  balf*yearly  winds, 
called  monaoons,  proTail  in  its  northern  parte. 

The  fourth  baain  ia  the  Arctic  Ocean,  an  immense  circular  expanse,  surrounding 
the  North  Pole,  and  communicating  with  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  by  two  chan- 
nels; the  one  separating  America  from  Europe,  the  other  America  from  Asia. 
Few  points  of  the  coaats  of  Europe  and  Aaia,  which  occupy  a  full  half  of  the  cir- 
cumscribing circle,  extend  much  oeyond  the  70th  parallel ;  and  it  ia  doubtful  if  the 
other  houndariea,  consisting  of  the  northern  coasts  of  America  and  Greenland, 
reach  nearer  the  Pole ;  so  that  the  mean  diameter  of  this  basin  may  be  taken  at 
8400  miles.  Its  interior  or  central  parts  are  little  known :  several  islands  aie 
scattered  over  its  southern  extremities,  the  largest  of  which  is  Greenland,  whoee 
northern  limit  is  unknown ;  the  others  are  Spitsbergen,  Nova  Zembla,  the  Isles  of 
New  Siberia,  those  lately  discovered  by  Captain  Parry,  and  several  towarda 
Baffin*8  Bay.  The  White  Sea,  on  the  north  coast  of  Europe,  is  the  only  deep  gulf 
connected  with  this  basin,  which  ia  of  any  importance  to  navigation. 

The  fifUi  basin  is  the  Antarctic,  which  is  still  less  known  than  the  preceding : 
it  joins  the  Pacific  in  the  latitude  of  50°  S.,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  in  that  of  40^. 
Floating  ice  occnra  in  every  part  of  it;  but  it  ia  very  abundant  within  the  parallel 
of  60°.  It  waa  long  aopposed  that  a  large  continent  of  land  and  fixed  ice  occupied 
the  greater  part  within  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  the  researches  of  Weddell,  En- 
derby,  Wilkes,  D'Urvtlle,  and  Ross,  seem  not  only  to  add  weight  to  the  hypothe- 
sis, but  to  render  it  almost  a  certainty. 

Of  the  inland  seas,  the  Mediterranean  is  the  largest  and  most  important :  it  is  the 
^  Great  Sea"  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  though  we  find  it  there  spoken  of  under 
other  namea.  Ita  greatest  length,  from  eaat  to  west,  is  about  2350  milea ;  and  the 
breadth,  which  is  aometimes  small,  is  at  the  greateat  650.  It  ia  bounded  on  the 
Booth  by  Africa,  on  the  east  by  Asia,  and  on  the  north  by  Europe.  It  communi- 
cates on  the  west  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  with  the  Black 
Sea  by  the  Dardanellea  Strait  on  the  east.  It  has  many  islands,  gulfs,  and  bays, 
with  a  very  deep  inlet  on  the  north  called  the  Adriatic  sea,  or  Gulf  of  Venice. 
The  ahorea  of  thia  sea  were  the  earliest  seata  of  art,  science,  and  civilisation.  Its 
waters  were  navigated  and  ita  islands  were  occupied  in  the  remotest  anti<^ai^. 
The  Phcenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  successively 
its  navigators.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  grand  centre  of  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  by  whom  its 
trade  was  chiefly  engrossed,  attained  in  consequence  to  great  wealth  and  conside- 
ration. The  discovery  of  America,  and  of  a  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  opened  new  and  more  extensive  chsnnels  for  maritime  enterprise.  The 
Black  Sea  is  connected  with  the  Sea  of  Azof;  but  these,  containing  only  black- 
ish water,  and  being  ao  far  inland,  have  more  of  the  character  of  lakes  than 
branches  of  the  ocean.  Prooeeding  still  farther  eaatward,  we  come  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  which  b  abundantly  aalt,  and  of  great  dimensions;  but  being  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  ocean,  has  been  already  described  under  the  local  section  to 
which  it  belongs. 

The  Baltic  resembles  the  Black  Sea,  in  having  only  brackish  vrateis,  which  are 
sometimes  wholly  frozen  over  for  several  months  in  winter,  and  the  ice  so  strong, 
that  armies  have  been  marched  across.  The  Baltic  communicates  with  the  Ger- 
man Sea  iy  the  strait  called  the  Cattegat :  its  grestest  length  is  ISIOO  miles.  The 
North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean,  is  bounded  by  Britain  and  the  Oricneys  on  the  west, 
and  the  continent  of  Europe  on  the  east;  and  reaches  from  the  Straits  of  Dover  to 
the  Shetland  Islands,  where  it  Joins  the  Northern  Ocean.  On  the  west  of  the  At- 
lantic sre  the  Gulfs  of  Mexico  and  St  Lawrence,  and  Hudson's  and  Baffin's  Bays.  ■ 
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TfeM  praelM  extent  and  pofmUiUoa  of  tbe  globe  witt  probtbly  ranaln  Ibr  ever  uikBowm :  eetlmatce  { 
of  boUi,  howeTer,  have  often  been  made  by  Tarious  writen,  whicli  diflbr  matarialljr  fton  each  other, 
according  to  tbe  dillbrent  ideal  entertained  by  tboee  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  eubjeet. 
Geograpbera  roundly  eatimate  the  ocean  and  iu  brancheo  to  ooeapy  tluee-fburtha  of  the  entire  anr- 
Ikce  of  the  earth.  Bat  to  ascertain  the  exact  proportion  between  the  land  and  water,  will  aflbid 
them  ample  employment  fbr  ages  to  come,  thuugn  every  day  adds  to  tbe  atock  of  infbrmatton  ainady 
acqoifled. 
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|JliilCfBnm.|    HmmtL   I  Ortk^rg. 

America 40,000,08M  30,483,900  9ft,000,a» 

Bnrope <  190,000,OQni79,e06,000 180,000,000 

Africa 70>X»|000|'lQ9,4194m  90,000,000 
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90,000.000 

148,000^000 

30,00Oj0flO 
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The  variona  nations  of  mankind  may  be  reduced  to  five  ori|inal  raees  or  types.  Tlie  first  ie  called 
the  European  race,  and  oeeupiee  Western  Asia,  Bastam  and  Northern  Africa,  Hindoosun,  and  Bu- 
rope,  and  embraces  the  white  inhabitants  of  America.  This  race  i^soroetlmes  called  the  Caucasian, 
it  being  imagined  that  it  orinnated  near  the  mountaina  of  Caucasus.  The  principal  nationa  em- 
braced In  this  class  are  the  Eoropeana  and  their  American  descendants,  the  Arabs,  Ifoora,  Tnrks, 
Hindoos,  and  Abyninians.  They  are  distinguished  bv  tbe  followint  peenliarities;  the  skin  more  or 
lees  white  or  brown,  the  cheeks  tinged  with  red,  long  hair,  either  ligot  or  brown,  the  head  round,  the 
Omo  oval  and  narrow,  the  forehead  smooth,  the  nose  slightly  arched,  and  the  mouth  small. 

The  second  variety  is  the  Tartar  or  Mongol,  and  includes  all  the  nationa  in  Asia,  east  of  the  OaB> 

»M,  excepting  Malaya.  It  embraces  also  the  Laplanders  and  Finns,  in  Europe,  and  the  Esquimaux, 
om  Bebring'e  Straits  to  Greenland,  in  America.  The  characteristics  are  a  yellow  akin,  black  straight 
hair,  the  head  equare,  the  Aee  large  and  flat,  the  nose  sdmU  and  flat,  the  cheeks  round  and  peomi- 
nent,  and  the  dun  pointed. 

Tlie  third,  or  American  variety,  eonsistlng  of  the  aboriginee  of  the  western  continent,  are  of  a 
copper  colour,  have  hair  black  and  straightjjforehead  low,  eyes  sunk,  nose  almost  flat,  the  cheek 
bones  very  prominent,  and  the  ftoe  large.  There  is  considerable  resemblance  between  this  and  the 
preceding  variety. 

The  fourth  race  is  that  of  the  Malay,  comprehending  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Malaya, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  exception  of  New  Holland,  New  Guinea.  New  Cale- 
donia, and  Van  I>iemen*8  Land.  The  following  are  its  characteristics:  a  tawny  colour,  the  hair 
black,  soft,  thick,  abundant,  and  curled,  the  forehead  bulging  out,  the  noee  thick,  wide,  and  flattened, 
tbe  mouth  large,  and  the  upper  jaws  a  little  projecting. 

The  flfth  race  is  that  or  the  negro,  which  is  ipreau  over  all  Western  and  flouthern  Aflricn.  It  in 
found  aleo  upon  the  eoasti  of  Madagascar,  and  In  some  of  the  islands  ad)aoent  to  Asia,  and  oeeupiea 
New  Holland,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Ntfw  Caledonia,  and  New  Guinea.  The  characterittlos  are, 
I  colour  Mack,  hair  black  and  wool(y,  bead  narrow  and  compressed  on  each  side,  the  forehead  very  eon- 
vex  nnd  arched,  the  cheek  bones  prctfeeting,  the  nose  large  and  flat,  the  Upa  thick,  the  chin  drawn  in, 
I  and  tbe  legs  crooked. 

Of  these  flve  racee  the  Gancaslan  deserves  to  be  eoosidered  the  flrM.  Not  only  is  the  eonnteMUMt 
mora  beautiAil,  but  the  intelleetoal  and  moral  endowmenU  of  this  race  an  of  a  higher  ehnnetar« 
Whenever  they  have  met  with  the  other  races,  they  have  ultimately  pravailed.  They  have  exeallad 
all  othera  in  Uteratura  and  the  arte,  nnd  seem  to  hnra  given  birth  to  most  of  the  Talanhle  inaUttt- 
tions  of  human  eoeiety. 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Tlw  IbUowiag  ubie  czUbiU  HumI*!  enaoMratioD  of  tha  Tariooi  ruet  of  nwn  >- 


I.  OaniMsUn,  or  WkU$  Ract. 

1.  Caucasiaot,  Georgian!,  4fcc 1,11BJOOO 

S.  Arabians,  Moors,  Jews.  AbsrMin> 

iani,  Berbers,  Armenians,  Sec, ...  54,583,000 
3b  Hindoos,  Persians,  Ai^bans,  Curds, 

j^ ,,, 143,393,000 

4.  Tartar  nations ;— Torks,  Tnreo- 

mans,  Usbeclcs,  Kirguses,  Ac. . . .  17.005,000 

5.  Greeks 4,834.000 

6.  Arnaots 530,000 

7.  BclaTonian  nations;— Rossiana, 

Poles,  Litbnaaians,  Croata,  ftc  . .    08,255,000 
&  Tbtttonie  or  German  nations;— 
Germans,  Eaglisb,  Swedes,  Dutch, 

Danes,  Norwe^ans,  Jkc. 00,004^)0 

0.  Soman  or  Latin  nations;~Fkencb, 
Italians,  Spanish,  Walloons,  Wal- 

lachians..: 75,880,000 

10.  Celts  or  Caledonians.  Low  Bre- 
tons, Basques,4tc. 10,484.000 

Total 430,685,000 

IL  Jtntgolimi,  TUamir,  sr  Ottvs  JSaes. 

Mongul  nations,  Tliibetians, kc...  35,843,000 

Chinese 908.900.000 

Birmans,  Siamese,  Anamese,  ike.. .  •  33390,000 

Japaneae «.  41,100.000 

Mantehoos 10.390,000 

Finns,  Estbonlans,  Laplanders,  Ac.  8^38,000 
Esquimaux,  Samoyeds,  Kamtsehat- 

dales,4to. 185.700 

Total 380,375,700 


III.  JMUay,  sr  Dark  Bnm%  Jlacfi 

Ifalays,  inbabiting  tbe  peninsula  of 
Malaya,  tbe  islands  of  Sumatra, 
Java,  tec,  and  tbose  in  tbe  Pacifto 
Ocean •••> 

IV.  JCCUfpiaa,  Xkgrt^  vrBUck  Rme^, 


African  Negroes 

CalD^ 5,900.000 1 

Hottentots MMM 

Papuans,  Negroes  of  Australia MOjOOO 

ToUl 00/03,300 

y.  wSstfHom,  sr  Oopp^r-eelmtrtd  Rmesm 

Nortb  American  Indians 5,130.000 

Sou  tb  American  Indians 5,140,000 

Caribbees,  ftc 17,4 


Total. 


10,887,000 


Caucasians 438,685,000 

Mongolians 380,375,700 

Malays 38,900.000 

Stblopjans 00,OSMOO 

Americans 101887,000 

Total 838,481,000 


Man  is  tbe  only  animal  tbat  has  a  rational  and  articulate  language.  The  rarious  languages  o« 
the  globe,  including  the  dialects,  ara  very  numerous.  In  America,  among  the  natives,  no  leas  than 
1800  have  been  found.  In  Africa,  970 ;  in  Europe,  545;  in  Asia  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  901.  Tha 
whole  number  is  3088. 

All  these  may  be  reduced  to  about  80  original  laaguagea,  of  which  the  others  ara  only  branchea. 
Some  of  these,  particularly  those  used  by  enlightenM  nations,  are  very  copious,  and  have  Ibrms  of 
ezpraaaion  for  every  shade  of  thought  and  Ibeling.  There  are  others,  belonging  to  savage  aatioas, 
wMch  have  no  words  except  fbr  tbose  objects  which  can  be  appreciated  by  the  Ave  senses.  The  most 
polished  languages  of  Europe  are  the  English,  fVench,  Italian,  and  German;  in  Asia,  the  Arabfnn, 
Persian,  an«f  Sanscrit.  Hie  most  widely  diflbsed  languages  in  the  world,  are  the  German  or  l>Buto- 
nic,  with  its  dialects,  of  which  the  English. is  one ;  the  Sclavonic,  of  which  the  Romian  is  a  dialect ; 
the  Arabic,  which  ia  also  the  religiooa  Unguage  of  all  Mahometan  countriea ;  and  the  Chinese,  which 
ia  perhaps  at  present  spoken  by  a  greater  number  of  penmns  than  any  other.  But  the  English  lan^ 
guage  appears  destined  to  have  more  universal  diShsion,  in  time  to  come,  fltmi  the  ranid  growtl^  ia 
various  qaartaia  of  the  earth,  of  thoaa  oommunities  which  Imve  sprung  from  Gnat  Bntaia. 

The  Mlowing  are  the  languagea  and  dialects  as  Ibr  as  known  >— 

In  America .* 1,814 

In  Europe 545 

In  Asia  and  Oceanica 901 

In  Africa 976 

Total 3,096 

Alt  nations,  even  the  most  savage,  appear  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  oome  Invisible  being  pos- 
aaed  of  power  auperior  to  man.  llie  various  methods  in  which  nations  manilbst  this  belief,  ooa« 
stitute  so  many  diflbrent  religions ;  the  external  acts,  which  are  the  reaolta  of  aocb  religiooa  belief, 
fbrm  modea  of  worahin.  The  religion  profbaaed  by  any  people  is  a  remarkable  and  important  ftetora 
in  their  aocial  oondition.  Religioua  opiniona  do  not  come  directly  under  tiM  cognisance  of  tlie  aeo- 
grapber;  but  In^is  called  upon  to  mark'thia  aa  a  particular  in  which  natiofis  strtkingly  dtfllbr  from 
each  other.  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  may,  in  regard  to  religion,  be  divided  into  three  great 
daaaea— CSiriatian,  ManomeUn,  and  Pagan,  liie  firat,  aa  to  numerical  amount,  eonrideraMy  ex- 
ceeda  the  aecond,  and  atill  flilla  abort  of  the  third ;  but  the  nations  professing  it,  have  acquired  such 
an  ascendency  m  arts,  social  improvements,  and  political  power,  while  their  colonies  have  filled,  and 
are  multiplying  over  all  the  lately  aavage  and  onoeeu|rfed  portiona  of  the  globe,  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, thia  fkitn  will,  in  a  few  generationa,  be  mora  widely  difihaed  than  any  other.  The  Mahome- 
tan nationa,  though  in  numbers  they  do  not  equal  the  last  mentioned,  and  though  thev  vet  oeeupy 
a  large  proportion  of  the  moat  fertile  regions  of  the  globe,  are  sunk  into  such  a  atate  of  uavenr  and 
degradation,  and  ara  ao  decidedly  aurpaaaed  by  the  Christian  people,  that  their  sway  is  ndl  likety 
to  endura  above  a  century  or  two.  Of  the  Pagan  religions,  much  the  moat  numeroua,  and  the  only 
civilized  profeaaorm  are  tboae  attached  to  the  kindred  creeds  of  Brahma  and  Buddha,  eatablished,  tfeie 
one  over  the  greater  part  of  Hindoostan;  the  other  in  China,  and  other  continental  kingdoms  and 
insular  territories  of  Eastern  Asia.  From  their  peculiar  habits,  and  the  immntnbie  aatura  of  their 
ittstitutlona,  they  are  likely  to  adhere  to  these  systems  with  greater  pertinacity  than  tbe  votaries  of 
snperatltion  in  Africa,  the  South  Sea.  and  other  quartera,  where  the  train  of  belief  and  ohaarvaace, 
however  fentaatie,  ia  of  a  alighter  and  looser  texture 
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Tbe  IbHowiaff  table  tIbMn  tte  estiOMtw  of  Hi 
AoooftDiir«  TO  B 


Paean Sn:B»3M) 

Christiani 2SB,«»,700 

Mahomeunt 190,105,000 

Jew* 3,830,000 

lV>lal.       096.491.000 

DhMnu  ff  ClrlrtiaiM.^ . 

Homan  Catliolicfl, .'.134,738,000 

Greek  Chofcli, 56,011.000 

Proteeunu 55,701,700 

MonophyMtea, 3,865,000 

Armeniaofl, ..1,790,000 

Nectoriane,  Ac 367,000 

ToUl,       953,565,700 

DhMtM  qf  PnUgtmnU. 

Lotberane, 94.964310 

Reformed,  or  Cal^iDieta, 19,750,000 

EptMopaliane, 14,805,000 

Methodiate,  BapUHs,  Jkc 3318,000 

Tout,         «,701,700 

Dhidn$  ff  Maktmttung, 

Baanitee, 90,704.000 

Bhiitee 15.391.000 

Wahabeee 5,000,000 

Sofie, 80.000 

Total,       190,105,000 


I  aad  Malte>Rron  of  the  varioue  i^difioae. 

Buddhiets, 315,977,000 

Bramins, 111,353.000 

Fetlchlttf, 66,667,300 

Beet  of  Binto.  J^pea, 95.300.000 

Sect  of  Tao-Ue,  OliM, 35,000,000 

Bhaman U^SOJOOO 

Fonowen  of  Ooaflidue, 3,000,000 

8ei]u,Paraees,du: 3,493,000 

ToUl,       561JB90.300 


Acroaamo  to  Mkm-Baixm, 

Catholics, 116,000,0^0 

Oreek  Church 70.000,000 

Protesunta, 48,000,000 

Cbriatiana, 938,000.000 

Jews 4,000.000 

Mabometana, 103,000,000 

BraDiins,  *•••••••••«••••••••>•••••>•  .COtOOO^OOO 

Shamans,  (Grand  Lana,) 50,000,000 

Buddhists,  (Fo,  4bc.) 100,000,000 

Fetichista,  &e 100.000,000 

ToUl,       64^000,000 

Aoeording  to  Haseera  computation,  much 
more  than  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  are  in  the  darkneas  of  PtigmmUm  ;  nearly 
one-eighth  in  the  delusions  of  jlfeAMistewtoii ; 
and  not  much  more  than  oae  quarter  enjoy  the 
light  of  the  OeqMl. 


CHRISTIAN   MISSIONS 

It  ia  oaa  ef  the  ehataeterlatica  of  the  preeent  day,  that  esartioaa  are  making  in  duriatlan  com* 
triea  to  dlaaeminate  Christianity  in  heathen  lands,  and  throofh  its  influence  to  ciTilias  savage  aad 
barbaroue  nations.  Every  benevolent  asind  must  look  with  favour  upon  all  judiciooa  attemla  to 
substitute  the  puriiyiag  woraiiipof  the  '*One  Living  and  True  God,**  for  the  debaslag  idoMtrlea 
which  maa  has  iaveateil,  and  to  eaehaage  the  cruel  aad  comfortless  habits  of  savage  Ufe,  Ibr  the 
happier  eoaditlaDS  of  the  civiUaed  sute. 

The  eflbrta  of  the  missionaries  in  variooa  eountriee,  have  not  yet  beea,  on  the  whole,  attended 
with  fiill  aacetaa;  bat  onongh  has  been  done  to  Justify  the  eonclosion,  tlmt  the  Obrietian  aations 
have  it  in  their  power  to  en  Aise  their  religiooa  aad  their  civil  institutions  over  the  whole  earth. 
The  time  ie  probably  not  very  distant,  when  the  true  method  of  conducting  missions  In  heathen 
laade  will  be  dieeoversd,  and  when  the jieo|rie  of  Christendom  will  become  convinced  at  the  practl* 
caMlity  aad  the  ia^wrtanoe  of  their  affecting  a  moral  renovation  of  the  globe.  When  thia  la  dma, 
the  aceompUahment  ef  the  anticipated  event  cannot  be  Ibr  remote. 

The  ibilowina  table  contain/tlie  nanMa  of  the  principal  missiooanr  sutions  in  iJie  world,  topetber 
with  the  sodeties  by  whom  they  have  been  formed  and  the  countries  ia  which  they  are  situated: 
tliose  having  a  *  affixed  will  be  found  on  the  map.  In  the  table,  the  diilbrsat  soeietlee  are  ladl* 
eated  hy  rthravtatioiis,  aa  fbllowa,  via: 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Aaierlcaa  Board  of  Commiasioaers  for  Foreiga  Mlariona. 
A.  B.  B.  F.  M .,  American  Baptist  Board  for  Foreign  Misrioaa. 

A.  M.  M.  &,  American  Methodist  M imionary  Bodety 
P.  E.  M .  B.,  Protestant  Episcopal  Misrionary  Society. 
Un.  Breth.,  United  Brethren,  or  Moravians^ 

B.  P.  O.,  Society  for  Propagetlug  tbo  Oospol  in  Foreign  Parte. 
L.  If .  B.,  London  Missionary  Society. 

C.  M.  B.,  Church  Missionary  Society. 
W.  M.  a.,  Werieyan  Missionary  Society. 
B.  M.  8.,  Baptiet  fifissionary  Societyr' 

L.  J.  &.  London  Jewa*  Society  for  Promoting  Christiaaity  among  the  Jews. 

Gen.  Bap.,  General  Baptists. 

Ser.  Bap.,  Senmpore  Baptists. 

&  M.  &.  BbottiCh  Misaionary  Society. 

Gl.  M.  8.,  Glasgow  Missionary  Society. 

F.  -P.  M.  Su,  French  Protectant  Miasiowary  Bodety. 

Ger.  M.  8.,  German  Missionary  Society. 

R.  M.  8.,  Rhenish  Missionary  Society. 

N.  M.  a,  Netherlands  Mlseionary  Society. 
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M18BIONART  STATIONS. 

1 

A«im« 

|aM.& 

B.P.O 

Biadooeua.        iBowo* | 

N.  H.  Bb ..... 

Malayaia. 

nindooeun. 

Brainefd* 

A.  B.C.P.M. 

lYnneasee. 

AtaMdMfur*.. 
AitaUke* 

A*  B.  C  r»  Bfl. 

HIndooelaa. 

Bridgetown* . . . 

vv»  M.  8»  . . .  • 

Barbadoea. 

L.M.& 

Hervey  lelnnde. 

Brusa«..« 

A.  B.  C  P.  M. 

Asiatic  Tnrkej. 

AJneiv* 

Akyftb* 

B.M.& 

Hindooetan. 

Budge  Bodge . . . 
Bunalo  Biver  . . 

C.  M.  B.  ..... 

HindooaUn. 

8er.  BwA. .... 

nr .  M.  BL  .... 

Chin  India. 

L.M.a 

Caftaria. 

Alamfoddr 

Albany  Diatriet 

Ceylon. 

Buff^Bay 

&M.& 

Jamaica. 

W.  TC.  o.  .... 

Cape  Colony. 

BuntingTitle*  . . 

W" .  M.  9»  .... 

CaJfraxia. 

Alexandria^  . . . 

w.  jn.  D. .... 

EcrpK. 

Border^s  Point. . 

UM.8. 

Tahiti. 

Alfleri* 

!  AlTababad«  .... 

L.J.8. 

Barbery. 

Bonlwan* 

CM.  8. 

Hiadoostaa. 

&b;,&c.m.8. 

Hindoostan 

Burhampore.... 

L.M.8. 

Hindeoetaa. 

•Ailcftiany 

A.  B.  C.  P.  M. 

New  York. 

Burriahol* 

Ser.  Bap.  .... 
nr  •  H.  Bw  .... 

Hindooetan. 

lAIlepie* 

C.  M.  B.  .  •• . . 

Hindooetan. 

Buttcrworth*  . . 

Cafltaria. 

Ambofna^ 

L.M.8 

Melayaia. 

Buiaf^ 

\j.  Ml.  B.  ..... 

Hindooetan. 

1  AjBlamgodde . . . 

L.M.& 

Ceylon. 

Cairo* 

O.  HV.  B.  ..... 

Egypt. 

Amokee 

A.aB.F.M. 

E.Chefokeee. 

Calais* 

W.  M.  B.  . ..  • 

Ftanee. 

Andennanick  .  ■ 

ap.o 

Hindooeun. 

Cakutta* 

L.M.8.,Jkc 

HindooattB. 

Anfuilla* 

1^.  A8.  B.  .... 

Weet  Indiee. 

CaMwell* 

A.  a  B.  P.M. 

Liberia. 

Attotta  Bay .... 

B.M.& 

Jamake. 

Caledoa* 

L.M.8. 

CapeOoloBj 

Antifua* 

Vn.  Breth 

Weetlndiea. 

Caltura* 

IV.  M.  Bk  .... 

Ceylon. 

AforafDi 

L.M.B. 

Hervey  lalanda. 
Chin  India. 

Calvados 

W.  M.  B.  .... 

France. 

Arracan* 

Ser.  Bap 

nT*  Vm*  k9l  •  •  • »  > 

Cambridge 

B.  M.8. 

Jamaica. 

Airoo  Iilandi* . 

Malaysia. 

Campbell« 

L.M.8 

South  Africa. 

AMan 

Ser.  Bap 

L.M.& 

Hindoostan. 
Asiatic  Ruseta. 

Canadian  Biver 
Candy's  Creek.. 

A.  B.  B.  P.  M. 

A.  B«  C«.  r.  M. 

Aatraelian* .... 

f  ^  I^ASA&^M^a 

Athens*  

A*   O*  V/*   m*  111* 

Greece. 

Canton* 

Ltm     M  •     B.     ..... 

CbiWL 

Atui* 

L.  M.  S 

A.  B.  B>  Fm  M. 

Ilervcy  Islands. 
Birmab. 

Cape  Town*  . . . 

L.M.S.4(W. 

M.8. 

Ara* 

Cape  Colony. 

Ararna 

L.  M.  8 

Hervey  Islands. 

Caradive 

A.  B.  C.  P-  M. 

OeyloB. 

Baddafame*  . . . 

Baedad*  

BaSamaU.*... 

L/*  n1*  C9*  •  •  •  •  • 

Ceylon. 

Carmel* 

A.  B.  C.  P.  M. 

Georgia. 

C  M*  C\  ■  •  •  •  • 

Asiatic  Turkey. 

Cattaraugus  ... 

A.  B.C.P.  M. 

New  York. 

W*  Av«  Bw  •  • « * 

West  Indies. 

Cawnpore* 

S.P.G 

Hindooeun. 

Balaeore* 

G«r.  Bail. .... 
GI.M.  &..... 

Hindoostan. 

CedarHaU 

Un.  Breth.... 

Antigna. 

Balfoor 

Call^aria. 

Celebec* 

IV.  H.  IL .  • .  • . 

Malaysia. 

Baliie« 

IV.  M.  8 

Balixe  Territory. 

Ceram*.- 

n .  Bfl.  B. ..... 

Molooca  IsiaaaL 

BancoraJh 

!>•  M*  &  •  ■  •  • « 

Hindoostan. 

Cbangany 

A.  B.C.P.M. 

Ceylon. 

Banda*  

N«  A««  Da  •  • «  •  • 

Molneca  Islands. 

Charieston 

II.  M.  B.  ..... 

Bandore  

C.  M.& 

Hindoostan. 

Charlotte 

C.  M.& ISierTaLsoM.         ■ 

Banfatore* 

Baakok* 

L.M.a 

A.  B.  C  P.  M. 

Hindoostan. 
Stem. 

Cbavachery .... 
Chilaw 

Am    Dm    C»   Mm  BI< 

Oeyfcm. 
peylon. 

Bankote* 

8.M.8 

Hindoostan. 

Chineurab 

L.M.BL 

Hindoostan. 

Bartedoee* 

C.M.& 

West  Indies. 

Gbirrapofltlee . .  - 

Ser.  Ban. .... 

Hindooeun. 

Bariwda* 

»T.  el.  D.  .... 

Weet  Indies. 

Chitpote* 

aM.& 

Hindooetan. 

Baieillj* 

O.  AK.  ES.  ..... 

Hindooeun. 

Cbittagong*.... 

aM.a 

Hindooeun. 

Barripofe* 

8er.  Bap*  .  •  •  >^ 

c.  M.sr 

Hindooetan. 

Chittoia 

Mtt  M.  B.  ..... 

HindooaUn. 

BaeMen* 

Hindooetan. 

CboctawA<ancy 

A.  a  c.  p.  M. 

GhoeuwLaa4. 

Batavia* 

L.M.8. 

Java. 

Chumerah* 

A.  a  c  p.  M. 

Birmah. 

BailMiiet 

Kfm     M.    B.     •   •   .    •   . 

Bierra  Leone. 

Chumie 

OLM.a.... 

CalBaiia. 

Batbum« 

W .  Bfl.  Is.  •  • . . 

N  Bonth  Wales. 

Cbunar* 

c.  M.  a ..... 

Hindooeun. 

Batboret* 

W,  Jn.  Of «... 

Senegambia. 

Clan  Williaa* . 

B.  Al.  o»  ..... 

CapeColoay. 
cSarla. 

Batlrant* 

vv .  M.  B.  ...» 

Cape  Colony. 

Glarfcston* 

^v .  M.  a . . .  • 

BatUealoe* 

Tlr  .  H.  B.  • .  •  • 

Ceylon. 

ClearCreek .... 

A.aC.P.Mw 

CbocUwLaad. 

Bettkotta 

A.  B.C.P.M. 

Ceylon. 

Cochin* 

\^9    JNi*    Bu    9  •  •  •  m 

Hindooetan. 

Beehuaaae*.... 

s.  M»  ja.  B.. .. 

South  Africa. 

Ooepang*  

N*  M*  Bb  ■  •  •  •  • 

Malayaia. 

Benoor 

Ij.  M.  8.  ..... 

Hindooetan. 

Ooiladi 

c.M.a 

HiodoQolaii. 

Be&eon* 

1^.    tUm   B.    ..... 

Hindooetan. 

Coinbatore*... 

■A  SB.  Bi  ..... 

HindooaUn. 

Bellary* 

Bellevne 

BelUgaom 

Xj.  ffH*  D.  . . . .  ■ 

A.  B.  C.  P.  M. 

*T .  .M.  BL  . . .  • 

Hindooetan. 
Otoee  &  Omahas. 
Ceylon. 

Colombo* 

CoosbaeoBam... 

B.M.a4(W. 

M.8 

Qeyton. 

c.  K.  a 

Hindooaua. 

Beaaree* 

B.  M.  &  *  C. 

M.& 

Lm.& 

Hindooetan. 

Constantinople* 

A.  B.  C  F.  M. 

^  L.  J.  a. ... 

Ttarkey. 

Berbiee* 

Guiana. 

Oorfti* 

v.  el.  B.  ..... 

Ionian  Islanie 

Berlanapou  ... 

vw  •  Bn,m  D«  •  » ■  • 

Ceylon. 

Ooromandel .... 

C  Bl.  B. ..... 

HindooaUn. 

Bertrr 

Franes. 

Gotta 

CM.a 

L.M.a 

Oeylan. 
Bindooctan. 

BeUiel 

Am  0«  C  r«  M* 

Chocuw  Land. 

Ootuyan* 

L.M.8 

Cape  Colony. 

Credit  River  . . . 

«»•  Bn,m  JV«  D» 

Upper  Canada. 

Betheede 

Un.  Breth 

West  Indies. 

Greek  Path 

A.  a  C.  P.M. 

Alabama. 

Bethlehem 

A.&C.  P.M. 

Choctaw  Land. 

Creeke* 

A.  B.  C  P.  M. 

WeaiemTer. 

Bealah 

L.  M.  8. 

Borabora. 

Croolied  Spriaf . 
Cuddalorc* 

B.  M.  a 

M^tuuifM 

Bejrroot* 

A.  B.  C.  P.  M. 

Byria. 

ap.o 

Hindooetan. 

Bleet  Town  .... 

L.M.8. 

Eimeo. 

Cuddapah 

L.  M.  a  •  • . . . 

HindooaUn. 

Bogue  Town  . . . 
Bok-Tahlo. 

L.  M.  8. 

Tahiti. 

Culna 

CM.a 

Hindooeun. 

A.  B.  C  P.  M. 

Choctaw  Jjaad. 

Cuttack* 

B.  M.8 

Hindooetan. 

Bombay* 

A.  B.  O.  P.  M. 

K  B.  M.  B.  ... 

Hindoostan. 

Cutwa* 

Dacca* 

B.M.a 

B.M.B 

Hindooetan. 
Hindooeun. 

Bonetollab 

n.  el.  D. ..... 

Hindoostan. 

Darwar 

L.M.a 

HindooaUn. 

Bootehnaap .... 

Vv.  M.  B.  .... 

Beehuanas. 

Delawaree*.... 

A.  a  C.  P.M. 

WeelemTler. 

Borabora* 

r  M.  a. 

Society  Islands. 
South  Africa. 

Delhi* 

B.  M.  a 

Hindooetan. 

Boojeemana,.. 
or  Buebmea . 

Jr.  «  •   TC.  B..  .  . 

Demarara* 

Digah 

L.M.a 

B.  JH.  ^k  .  ■ .  • . 

Guinea. 
RlndooeUB. 

Bo^Jeveld 

u.  ei.  D.  ..... 

Cape  Colony. 

Dinagepore*  ... 
Domuiica* 

Ser.  Ban. .... 

w.  M.  a  • .  ■» 

Hindooeun. 

Boodinoit 

A.  B.  U.  F.  M. 

OsagiB  Indians. 

WeetlndlM. 

1  Boujah* 

(^.  As.  B.  ..... 

Asiatic  Turkey. 

Daeyohee  

A.  o.  C  F.  el.| 

Eaet  Gberokaea^ 

^ 
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DiunDam 
Diright* . 
Bbeneser 
Ebony .  • • 

Bimoo*  •  •  • 

Elim 

Bmaui..-* 
ISnoD*  .... 
Fairfleld . . 
Fairfield* . 
Falmottth . 
Forks  of  nUnoia 
FrederiekstJial*. 
Fkvetown*.... 
Friodeniben . . 
Friedonalleld . . 
Friedensbal . . . 
Galanoeya  .... 
GibralUr*  .... 
GloDoefter  .... 
Gnadenthal* . . 
Goahtttee*.... 
Gormckpora*  . 
Graaf  Reinet*.. 
Graca  Hitl 
Graham*!  To*n* 
Grape  Uland . . . 
Gr«en  Bay*  . . . 

Grenada*  

Griflin  Towa.. 
Griqua  TViwa* 
Groenekloof  *. . . 
Haatmi  blanda. 

Hakatou 

Hambarf* 

Hankey* 

HankeyOlty.... 

HamweU  

Harnony* 

Harper* 

Haatinga ....... 

Hawela  Towo . . 

Hebron* 

Hemel-en  Aarde 

Henrqr  If.* 

Hihifb 

Hilo 

Hobart  Town*. . 
Honoima*... 
Hopedale*... 
Hopelleld.  .. 

Hourah 

Httataine*  . . . 

Uumee* 

Irwin  Hill. . . 
Jafhapatam* 

JaD^ara 

Jannpora  •  •  •  < 
Jemaatem* . . 

Jeeeore 

Jofgemaat*. 
Kaawaloa . . . 
Kalboba*....... 

Kallua. 
Kaira.. 
Kalaaba 
Kaady* 


■  «  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


Kat  River 

Khamieaberf . . 

Kbaree 

Khodon* 

Kiagferre 

Kiddeekiddee*. 
Kidderpore .... 
Kingaton*...... 

Kiahnagar 

Kitftf^r*  •••■••««• 

Kobala 

Konaggan* 


Ser.Bap. 

A.  B.  C  F.  Ml 
A.  B.  B.  F«  M< 
o.  9s.  O.  .  • .  •  • 
A.  B.  B.  F.  M 
L*.  M«  S.  .  * . .  • 
Un.  Breth. . .  ■ 
Un.  Breth. . .  ■ 
Un.  Breth. . . 
IXn.  Breth. . . . 

A.  B.  u.  F.  n 

B.  M.  S.  •  •  •  < 
A.  B.  C  F.  SI. 
Un.  Breth. . . . 

C.  M.S. 

Un.  Breth 

Un.  Breth.  • .  • 
Un.  Brf!th. . . . 
A.  B.  B.  F.  M 
Vv.  M.  S.  . . .  • 
C  In.  D.  • . . .  • 
Un.  Breth. . .  ■ 
Ser.  Baa 

Ix.  Al<  H«  ■  •  •  •  I 
£«.  M.  8.  . ..  •  ■ 
Un.  Breth. . . . 
1^  M.  B.  . . .  •  • 

A.  89.  M.  D.  .  ' 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M 

W.  H.  B..  >. .  • 

L.M.& 

Xj.  ab.  d.  . .  •  •  • 
Un.  Breth. . . . 
w  •  as.  Ki.  • . . .  • 
A.  B.  C  F.  M. 
A.  o.  B.  F.  M. 
L.M.&  ..... 
Ij.  M.  S.  .  • .  < . 

o.  Mum  Du ...... 

A*  B.  C  F.  M. 

A.  B.  C^.  F.  M 

\Jm    aV.    D.     •    •  •  .   I 

La  M.  B. 

Un.  Breth. . . 
Un.  Breth. . . . 

Ij.  M.  B.  ..... 

Vt  .  M.  S*  . .  • ' 
A.  B.  O.  F.  M. 

vT .  Bl>  &  . .  < 
A.  B>  O.  F.  M. 

Un.  Breth. . 

A.  Bm  i>.  F,  Al. 

B.  M.  8.  •  • .  < 
L.  M.&... 

aM.S. 

Un.  Breth. 
A.  a  O.  F.  M. 
&P.O 

C  M.  B.  ..... 

lAt  J.  B.  ..>•.. 

8er.  Bap. .... 
Qer.  Bap.  • « .  ■ 
A.  B.  O.  F.  M. 

vir  •  .M«  »•    •  •  * 

A.»   0*  Va  M9   Am« 

L.M.&  ... 
A.  a  O.  F.  M. 

c  ai.  B.  • . . . . 

ki.a 

L.M.a 

TT  .    Bfla     Bk    •  •  •  . 

a  H.  a  « • .  • . 
UM.a 

Ltt  flS.  B.  . . « t  • 
ty.  ai.  B.  • . .  • . 

L.M.B 

o.  M.  B.  .  • .  • . 
O.  M*  B.  ..... 

N.  ai*  D.  ■ . .  • . 
ai>  B.  ..... 

A.  a  C.  F.  M. 

ij«-  H.  a  • . .  • . 


Hindooatan. 

Western  Ter. 

W.  Creeks. 

Jamaica. 

Liberia. 

Georgian  lalands. 

Cape  Colony. 

St.  John's,  W.  I. 

Cape  Colony. 

Jamaica. 

W.  Cherokeca. 

Jamaica. 

W.  Cberokees. 

Greenland. 

Bierr^  Leone. 

Bt.  Croix. 

St.  Croix. 

8t.  Croix. 

E.  Cherokees. 

Spain. 

Sierra  Leone. 

Cape  Colony. 

Assam. 

Uindoostan. 

Cape  Colony. 

Antigua. 

Cape  Colony. 

Upper  Canada. 

wisconain  Ter. 

West  Indies. 

Eimeo. 

South  Africa. 

Cape  Colony. 

Polynesia. 

Hawaii. 

Germany. 

Cape  Colony. 

Tahiti. 

Ceylon. 

Western  Ter. 

Liberia. 

Sierra  Leone. 

Tahiti. 

Labrador. 

Capo  Colony. 

Hervey  Islands. 

Tonga. 

Hawaii. 

Van  Diemen*s  L. 

Oaha. 

Labrador. 

Osages. 

Hindoostan. 

Society  lalanda. 

Hindoostan. 

Jamaica. 

Ceylon. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Palestine. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Hawaii. 

Oeran. 

Hawaii. 

Hindoostan. 

Molakal. 

Ceylon. 

Asiatic  Rnasta. 

Caftaria. 

Cape  Colony. 

Hindoostan. 

Siberia. 

Hindooatan. 

New  Zealand. 

Hindoostan. 

Jamaica. 

Hindoostan. 

Malaysia. 

Sierra  Leone. 

Hawaii. 

Sontli  Africa. 


KomegaOe* .... 

Kurnaul* 

Kattalem. ...... 

Kyouk  Phyoo... 
Lac-oui  Parte*  . 
LageDa,orLa>  \ 

ouaha* { 

Lahaina 

Lake  Harriet. . . 

La  Point 

Lattakoo*. 

Launceston*  . . . 
Leech  Lake*  . . . 
LeAiga,  or  Li* ) 

fuka* t 

Leicester  Town. 

Lichtenau* 

Lichteofels* . . . . 
Lilly  Fountain* 
Longowan*  . . . . 

Lonsdale 

L4)Tedale 

Lucea 

Luckyantipore  . 
Mackinaw*  . . . . 
Madchar 

Madras* 


Mahin 

Malyehdnsk  . . . . 

MaiaoiU* 

Malacca* 

Malu* 


Manaia* 

Manchineel*  . . . 

Manepy 

Mangunga  

Marquesas  Is.*  . 

Mattura* 

Aiauoec  .....••• 

Maulmefn* 

Maumee  ..••••. 

Maupiti* 

Mauritius* 

Mauti* 

Mayaveram* . . . 
M'Carly'sI.*... 
Mennomonies  . . 
Merut.orMee. ) 

rut* 5 

Mergui*. ....... 

Mesopotamia  • . . 

Misapore 

Mitiaro*  ....... 

flioa*  ........•• 

Monado* ....... 

Monghjrr 

Monrovia* 

Montego  Bay*.. 
Montserrat* . . .  ■ 

Morley* 

Mount  Charles . 
Mount  Coke*... 
Mountain  Dis- ) 

trict I 

Muncey  Town. . 

Nagereoil* 

Nain* 

NftlRIK   •  ••••••• 

N^apatam*.... 

Negombo 

Nellore*. ....... 

Nevis* 

New   Amsier*  t 
dam*. ...... ) 

New  Fairfield  . . 

NewfieM 

New  Hemhut*  . 

Newville 

Neyoor* 

Niesky 


w.  M.  a . . . 

(/.  ai*  B.  .... 

O.  JB.  DL  .... 

A.  a  B  F.  M 

A.  a  C.  F.  M. 

u.  ai.  o* .... 

A.  a  C.  F.  M< 
A.  a  C.  F.  M 
A.  a  C.  F.  Ml 
I*.  M.  S.  . . . 

1/t.  m.  a . 

A.  B.  C.  t\  Ml 
Vt  .  M.  a  . . 


v.  fm»  B. .... 

IV.  Al.  B.  .... 

Un.  Breth. . . 
Un.  Breth. . . 

lV«  ^fl>  B.  ... 

N.    fUm   B.    .... 

«^.  M.  B.  • . . . 

Cvi.  M.  a. ... 

aM.S 

a  M.  a  . . . . 
A.  a  c.  F.  M< 
Ger.M.  a... 
L.  M.  a  A:  C 

M.8 

A.  a  C«  F.  M 

A.  M*  M.  a . 

L.M. a .... 

u.  Al.  B.  .... 
L.  M.  B.  Ab  A 
a  C.  F.  M. 

Ij.  m.  a  . . . . 

B.  tftm  s. .... 
A.  B.  O.  F.  sa 

W  .    Ba .  B.  ... 

Lj«  ai.  B.  .... 

W.  M.  S.  • .  • 

A.  B.  a  F.  ai 

A.  B.  a  F.  M 
A.  B-  C  F.  M 
L.M.  S 

*J.  nVa  B.    •  .  •  . 

L.M.8 

L>.  M.  a 

WW,  M.  a  ... 
p.  a  M.  8. . . 

C/.  M.  B.  . . .  • 

A.  a  B.  F.  Ml 
Un.  Breth. . . 

C.  91.  8..  .  .  a  . 

MJm  AV.  B.  .... 
N.    lUm    B.    .... 

iV.  As.  &  .... 

aM.a 

A.  B.  a  F.  Ml 

i#.  ai.  B*. .... 

Wa    01.    B..   ... 

«v  •  M.  a . . . . 

D.  ai.  B. . . .  •  • 

y¥ t  tn,  B.. ... 

V.  M»  B.  .... 

A.  M.  M.  a  • 
Ij.  Jn .  B.  .... 
Un.  BretlL . . 

w.  fli.  B.  .... 
W.  fli.  B.. ... 

w.  ai.  &. ... 

t/.  M.  Ba  ..... 

Vt.  m.  a. ... 

L.M.a.... 

Un.  Bieth. . . 
Un.  Breth.  * . 
Un.  Breth. . . 

A.  a  a  F.  M 

L.M.a.... 

Un.  Breth. . . 


C^lOB. 

Uindoostan. 
Hindoostan. 
Birmah. 
Sioux  Indiana. 

Fs^ee  Islands. 

Maui. 

Sioux  Indians. 

Wiacondn  Ter. 

Sooth  Africa. 

Van  Diemen'B  L. 

Chippevrays. 

Habaai  Islands. 

Sierra  Leone. 

Malayaia. 

Greenland. 

Greenland. 

Cape  Colony. 

Celebea. 

Berbice. 

Calik«ria. 

Jamaica. 

Hindoostan. 

Michi|fan. 

Asiatic  Russia. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 
Upper  Canada. 
Georgian  Islands. 
Chin  India. 
Mediterranean 

Sea. 
Hervey  Islands. 
Jamaica. 
Ceylon. 
New  Zealand. 
Polynesia. 
Ceylon. 
Birmah. 
Birmah. 
Ohio. 

Society  Islands. 
Indian  Ocean. 
Hervey  Mands. 
Hindoostan. 
Senegambia. 
Green  Bay. 

Hindoostan. 

Chin  India.' 

Jamaica. 

Hindoostan. 

Hervey  Islands. 

Malaysia. 

Oeiebei. 

Hindooatan. 

Liberia. 

Jamaica. 

West  Indies. 

Caifraria. 

Jamaica. 

Caifraria. 

Sierra  Leone. 

Upper  Canada. 

Hindoostan. 

Labrador. 

Uindoostan. 

Hindooatan. 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon. 

West  Indies. 

Berbioa. 

Upper  Oanadat 

Antigua. 

Oreealand. 

Birmah. 

Hindoort>n« 

St.  TboouM,  W.  L 
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Nilcheny  Htlli. .  |c.  M.  L 

Nlldd6ft*  •••••••• 

NukuaioAi 

Oahu*  

Octoriaf 

Ckkak*  

Old  Harbour — 

Oaa* 

OodelaliM 

Oodoovilto 

OMgea* 
Otuftitt. 
OCoea^OmataM* 

Ottawa* 

Osltord 

Paarl* 

Pacaltadorp*. . . 

Padang* 

Paidmatta*  ... 
Palamcottah*. . 
Pauditeripo  ... 

Pantnra* 

Papino ........ 

Paramaribo*  .. 
Paramatta*  . . . 
Paregaano  .... 

Paris*. .« 

Paaage  Fbrt  • . 
Patna* 


■•»•«««•• 


Pearouiab* 

Pbeasaiit  Bluff  | 
Boring i 

Phiiippoiis*  .... 

PlaaiMrg* 

Point  du  Galla*. 

Point  Pedro  .  *^ . 

Pokequama  .... 

Poonab*  

Pooree* 

Port  Arthur  .... 

Port  au  Princa* 

Port  Blixabath  . 

Port  Franda. . . . 

Port  Maria 

Port  Kojral* .... 

PotuwaUNaiflt* 

Pragnaing 

Prince    Bd-     ) 
ward*!  I.*  . .  i 

PuUcat* 

Pulo  Ffnang*... 

Putney 

Pyhea* 

Quilon*... 

Raiatea* . . 

Raivaivai* 

Hapa,  or  Opara* 

Rarmtoa* 

Rangheeboo* . 

Rangoon*  .... 

Rarotogna*  .. 

Rod  Rirer  Dia* 
trict 

Red  RiTer  Set- 
tlement, or 
Aminiboia* 

Regent  *•*•... 

Knjo*  ....•••... 

Rlee  Lake 

I  Rimatam*  • . .  •  • 

Rio  Bueno 

RiTer  Distriet . . 

Koma*  .•..*.... 

RobyTown 

Rot  tee*  . . . ' 

Rungpore* . 

Ruratu*...< 

Rntui* 

BadaraaJd  . . 

SahebguqJ .  < 

Salem* ..... 

I  BMe^B     .  •  •  ■  a 


{ 


(/•  fll.  D.. 

IrT.  M.  B..  •  •  •  • 

A.  B.  C  M.  M. 

K.  IN.  D.  • . .  .  * 

Un.  Bretlk  .  •  • 

B.  M.  8. 

L.M.& 

A.  B.  B. « •  M< 
A.  B.  C.  P.  M 
A.  B.  w«  « .  AB< 
Xj.  M.  B.  ..... 

A.  B.  D.  s .  ai' 
A.  B.  B.  *.  M< 

B.M.& 

L.M.& 

L.M.  a 

B.M.S. 

o.  ai.  If.  . » •  •  • 

0»  JM  •  B<  . .  • . . 
A.  B.  C  ir .  m< 
W.  M.  o.  « • » < 
R.  M.  B.  .  •  •  •  • 
Un.Breth.  ... 

W.  Bt.  O.  . .  •  < 

\ym   IM.     D.    .  •  .  •  ■ 

A.  B.  B.  r.  In 

B.  M.  B.  .«..*■ 

B.M.8 

A.  B.  C  Fm  n 
L.M.  8. 

A.  B.  B.  F.  M 
tL.M.& 

W.  flt.  B.  .  .  t  • 
vv .  M.  o.  . .  t  • 
W.  m.  BL. ..  .< 

i\.    B.   \Jm    F»  WKi 

B.  .M«  B« .....  • 

Gen.  Bap..... 

Vv  .  pUm   B..  •  •  .  . 

A.  B.  B*  7.  M. 

u.  Ut  B.  ..... 

Vv  .  tUm  Bw    .  «  .  • 

B.  Bl.  8.  ..... 

B.  M.  BL  •  •  •  ■ 
A.  B.  B.  r .  M' 

8er.  Bap. 

srp.o 

Cy.  MV«  B.  ..... 

L*.  M.  B.  •  • . . . 

a  M.a 

I/,  dl.  B.  ..... 

L.M.a 

L.M.a 

L.M.a 

L.M.a 

Li.  M.  a . .  • . . 

\Jm      nMm    £la    ..... 

A.  a  U.  F.  all 

L.M.a 

A.  a  a  r*  M. 

u.  H.  a  .  • 

w.  n.  a  * 

ni.  Ai.  B. .  • 

A.  .M*  .M.  &  • . 
I«.  flf .  B.  .  • 

B.   BSm  Bk    . .  < 

a  M.  a . . 

N.  flt.  BL  •  • 

L.M.8... 

Tt,  M.  B.  .  . 

Ser.  Bap. . 
L.M.a.. 
L.M.a... 
Ser.  Bap^. .  < 
Ser.  B«k. . 

ii.  M«  a  .  • ' 

Vv  a  M*  a     •  I 


Hindooaian. 

Hindooetaa. 

Tongataboo. 

Bandwieli  la. 

Jamaica. 

Labrador. 

Jamaica. 

Siteria.^ 

a  Cneroksee. 

Ceyton. 

Western  Ter. 

New  Zealand. 

Western  Ter. 

Western  Ter. 

Jamaica. 

Cape  OokMiy. 

Cape  Colony. 

Sumatra. 

New  Zealand. 

Hindooaian. 

Ceyl»n. 

Ceylon. 

Jamaica. 

Surinsm. 

N.  South  Wales. 

Hindoostan. 

Prance. 

Jamaica. 

Hindooetan. 

Miseouri  Ttr. 

Hervey  Islands. 

Choctaw  Land. 

South  Africa. 

South  Aflriea. 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon. 

Cbippewayt. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Van  Dienen^  L 

Hayti. 

Cape  Ooloh* . 

Cape  Colony. 

Jamaica, 

Jamaica. 

Western  Ter. 

Chin  India. 

North  America. 

Hindoostan. 
Chin  India. 
Jamaica. 
New  Zealand. 
Hindoostan. 
Society  Islands. 
Austral  Islands. 
Austral  Islands. 
Austral  Mands. 
New  Zealand. 
Birmah. 
Herroy  islands. 

Choctaw  Land. 

Rudson*sBayTer. 

Sierra  Leone. 
Malajrsia. 
Upper  Canada. 
Austral  islands. 
Jamaica. 
Sierra  Leone. 
Malaysia. 
Tahiti. 
Malaysia. 
Rindoorian. 
Austral  Islands. 
Austral  Islands. 
Hindoostan* 
Hindoostan. 
Hindoostan, 
Cape  Colony. 


Sandy  Lake .... 
Sault    de    St. ) 

Mary* ( 

Savanna  la  Mar* 
Seligninsk*  ... 

Seneca 

Seranpora*  . .  • 
Seringapalam* 
Shawnees* .... 

Sharon 

Shepherd's  Hall. 

ShiloU 

Short  wood.... 

Shusha 

Sidney* 

Simon*s  Town . . 
Sincapore*  .... 

SionHill 

StOMZ  Indians* 

Smyrna* 


oOOii Jr   ■••••*••• 

Spanish  Town* 
Spring  Gardens 
St.  Ann's  Bay. . . 
St.     Bartholo- 1 

mew*s*.....  ) 
SI.    Chrislo*    ) 

pher's* ) 

St.  Croix* 

St.  Eustatios* . . 
St.  John's  I.*  . . . 

St.  John's* 

St.  Martinis  I.*. 
St.  Thomas*  I.*. 
St.  Vineent*s*  .  ■ 

Steinkopff 

Slellenbooeh*... 
Stewart*a  Town 
Stockholm*.... 

Sulkea 

Surat* 

Syra 

Tabor  Mount... 

Tabuai* 

Ttthaa*  

Takoo*. ........ 

Tally.gnng0  . 
Tananartvou* . . 
Tanlore* .... 

Tauai.orlCanai* 

Tavoy*  

TeUieherry*.... 
Ternate ........ 

Thaba 

Theopolis* 

Thomas 

TiUi|tally 

Timor laoet*... . 

Tobago* 

Tondano^  

Tonawanda .... 

Tonga  Is.* 

Tortola* 

Trebisonda*.... 
Trichinopoly* . . 
Trincomalee*  .. 

Trinidad* 

Tripaaore* 

Tulbagh* 

Tusearora 

Tosquitty 

Uitenhage* 

Umpnkan 

TTncha. 

Union* 

Ummla* 

Ussa*  

Utumaoro 

Vaitorare  ...... 

Valley  TViwna* . 


Aj.  AS.  Bl  ..... 
A.  B.  C  P.  M. 

A*  B.  B.  P.  M. 


a  M.a 

L.  M.  a  . .. .. 

A.  a  C.  F.  M. 

Ser.  Ban. 

Vtr.    JB.  B.  .... 

A.  B.  a  P.  M. 
Un.  Breth. .  • « 

a  M.a 

Ua.  Bretlk . . . 

B.  SI.  ^L.  ..... 

oer.  M.  B. .... 

Tv .  M.  B.. .... 

Vtr .  fll.  B.  ..... 

L.  M.  a  « .  • .  • 
aM.a 

A.  a  C.  P.M. 
BAP.aS,AC. 

M.  8,  tt  i«.i.a 

B.  Bl.  B.  . . 

aM.a  .. 

Un.  Breth. 

aM.a... 


Javii. 
CMppewajrs. 

Michigan. 

Jamaica. 

Siberia. 

New  York. 

Hindooetan. 

Hindoostan. 

Western  Ter. 

Baibadoea. 

fCMttnrim, 
Jamaica. 
Asiatic  Kasma. 
N.  Bonth  Wales. 
Cape  Colony. 
Malaga. 
Jamaica. 
Wiseoasin  Tar. 

Asiatic  Turkey. 

Hindoostan. 


Anti^a. 
Januica. 

Wsstlndlaa. 


Westladlefl. 

West  Indies. 
West  Indies. 
West  Indies. 
Antigua. 


Westlndiesi 
WestlndieSL 
South  AMea. 
Sooth, 
Jamaica. 


Hindoosiaa. 
Hindoostan. 


W.  IH.  BL  ■  • . . 

Un.  Brath.  it 

ww»  M.  B.. ... 
Un.  Breth.... 
iV.  H.  8^.  .« . . 
Un.  Bratk  . . . 
Un.  Bmth.  • .. 

Tlr  .   nl.  8w  .... 

Un.  Breth. . . . 

W •  0(.  BL* .... 

L.  M.  a ..... 
aM.a 
aM.a 

w.  Ja.  BL.  .... 
B.  M.  a. ..... 

aM.a 

G.  M.  a. ....  .(Greece. 

Un.  Breth.... 

I*  M.  a ..... 
L*  M.  a ..... 

nr .  M.  a  . . . . 

B.  Jr .  V. ...... 

L.M.a 

a  P.O. 

A.  a  c«  p.  M. 

A.  B.  \j»  Wt  H. 
\^»  fli.  B.  • . .... 
H.  HI.  Bu  ..... 
1V.  SI.  c. .... 

L.  M.  a ..... 
A.  B.  a  p.  M* 
A.  a  c  p.  M. 

N.  M  •  B.  ..... 

Un.  Breth.  & 

▼T .  flt-  B.  ... 
N.  tUm  BL  ..... 

A.  a  B  p.  M. 

iVa  AS*  Bu  •  •  •  ■ 

A.  a  C.  F.  M. 

ap.o 

w.  M.  a  • 

Vt  .  M.  B.  1 

L.M.a.. 

JU.  fli.  B.  .  < 

A.  a  C.  F. 

A.  a  a  F. 

L.  M.  a  .  ■ 
w.  M.  a  < 
iv.  M.  a  • 

A.  B.  C.  F. 

A.  a  a  F. 

Ger.  M.  a 

L.  M.  a  .  < 

M.  B.  « < 


Austral  blaads. 
Society  Islaada. 
Caflhiria. 
Hindoostan. 
Madagascar. 
Hindoostan. 
Sandwich  Isl 
Chin  India. 
Hindoostan. 

Maliu^** 
CaAaria. 

CapeOoloap 
Michigaa. 
&iylon. 
Australasia. 

West  Indies. 


A.  a  a  F.  H. 


Celebes. 
New  York. 
Poljmesia. 
WestlndiesL 
Asiatic  Ttirkcjr. 
Hindoosiaa. 
Oeylon. 
West  Indies. 
Hindoostan. 
Cape  Oohmy. 
New  York, 
acherokaea. 
Cape  Colony. 
CaflHria. 
Cafllvria. 
Western  Ttf. 
Persia. 
Guinea. 
Society  Islaada. 
Sbciety  islands. 
Owrokees. 
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Vepwy* 

Viagapaum^. . 
VoiMaM 

Tribe 

Wacenmaker 

Valley 

Waiakca 

Waialaa 

Wailulra 

Walmata 

Waimea 

WattfiiTowii 


W.M.  & 
B.  P.  O. . . 

U.B.&.. 


F.P.M.ji. 

A.  B.  O.  P. 
A.&O.F. 
A.B.C.F. 

&  M«  &  •  • 

A«  B>  C«  P« 

1a  js*  hl  •  • 


M. 
M, 
M 


Friendly  Mandf . 
Ulndooetan.       o 
BindooetaB. 

OalDraria. 

Bouih  AMoa. 

Rawail. 

Oahn. 

MuL 

New  Zealand. 

Kanal. 

TaUti. 


Wellington 

Valley 

Wennender  .... 

l^«  Jn»  Urn  .••.•> 

BiemliBOBe. 

WW»    Bl.   Ba     .  •  •  . 

Germany. 

WedeyviUe*  . . . 
WestCoaat 

W.  M.  8.  ■ .  • . 

Caftaria. 

I*  M.  n»  ..... 

Demerara. 

Wtaeeioek 

A.  a  C.  F.  M. 

Cboetaw  I«and. 

Wilk*i  Harbour. 

Ij.  m.  bl  .  •  • .  • 

lahiti. 

Willitown 

A.  a  c.  p.  M. 

E.  Cberokeea. 

Windsor 

WW*  M.  B.  • « •  • 

N.  Bouth  Walce. 

Wupperthal 

R.WLfL 

CapeObiony. 

Tellow  Lake* . . 

A.aO.F.M. 

WlacoBtin  Tn. 

Zante* 

Vt  •  M.  8k  • .  •  • 

Ionian  Uee. 

BTATEIOSIIT' 

or  ibe  Oountriee  in  which  the  Principal  Minrioaary  Stations  are  situated,  and  tha  Bettgloui 
Denominationit  Ac  by  whom  they  ha?e  been  cAabUehed. 

Greenland  and  Labrador— United  Brethren,  or  Moravians. 

Upper  Canada— Moravians,  and  English  and  American  Missionaries. 

Cnippeways,  Bioux,  Jkc— American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Cherokees  and  Choetaws— American  Board  of  Forsign  Missions  and  Amarican  Baptlita. 

West  Indies— Moravians,  and  English  Baptists  and  Methodists. 

Guiana— Moravians  and  English  Misrionaries. 

TSirkey— American  and  Bngiish  Missionaries. 

Greece— American  and  Bn^ish  Missionaries. 

Syria- American  Missionaries. 

Ionian  Isles  and  Malta— American  and  English  MlaslonariesL 

Siberia— English  Missionaries. 

Sierra  Leone— English  Episcopalians  and  Methodists. 

Liberia— American  Baptists  and  Methodists. 

Cape  Colony  and  Caffraria— English,  Scottish,  Moravian,  and  Rhenish  Missionaries. 

Bechaanas— French  and  English  Missionaries. 

Madagascar— English  Missionaries. 

Northern  Hindoosua- English  Episcopalians,  Baptists  and  Methodists. 

Southern  Hindoosun— English  Episeopalians  and  Methoffists. 

Western  Hindoostan— English,  American  and  Scottish  Missionaries. 

peylon— English  Episcopalians,  Baptists  and  Methodists,  and  AmerleaB  Botidof  FortigB  MisrioM. 

Birmah— American  Bajplists. 

Biam— American  and  Dutch  Missionaries. 

China— American  and  English  Missionaries. 

Malaysia— American,  English  and  Dutch  Misslonarias. 

Australia— English  Missionaries. 

Van  Diemen*s  Land— English  Misrionarica. 

Sandwich  Islands— Ameriean  Missionaries. 

Society  and  Georgian  Islands,  4fcc— EngUsh  Missionaries. 

New  Zealand— English  Episeopalians  and  Methodists. 


NEWLY  DISCOVERED  ISLANDS,  &c. 

Turn  Mlowlog  list  of  Islands,  Reefli,  Shoals,  Ibe.  are  all  late  discoveries,  and  have  never  been  hith- 
erto inserted  on  any  Map  of  the  World.  They  Ibrm  but  a  part  of  the  information  collected  on  that 
subject,  from  various  quarters  and  individuals.  Some  of  these,  on  being  pKced  on  the  map  according 
to  their  latitude  and  longitude,  were  Ibnnd  to  approximate  so  closely  to  others  already  known,  as  to 
rander  it  probable  that  they  were  the  same,  and  have  beea  consequently  omitted.  Those  islands,  Jto. 
distinguished  by  proper  names,  will  be  found  In  the  Consulting  Index,  and  their  positions  on  the  map 
ascernined  according  to  the  rule  detailed  at  page  10;  and  the  places  of  those  classed  under  a  generic 
title,  may  bo  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  their  latitude  and  longitude. 


Allen's  Reef... 
ADne'a  Island... 

Bank 

3ergh*8  Gnmp .  > 
Bowen'a  laland 
Brind*8  Island  • . 
Brock's  Island . 
Brown's  Island  . 
Buckle's  Island  . 
Bunker's  Island. 
Bunker's  Shoal. 
Byron's  Island. . 


LAT. 

S50  ^  N. 
IB©  05'  N. 
3&>  W  N. 

70  05'  N. 
9&>  44'  N. 

00  21'  N. 

loi^a 

18°  11'  a 

980  00' N. 

as^oo'N. 

0O20'& 

piva 


TW 


LON. 

170O  20'  W. 
168°  21'  W. 
179^  00'  E. 
1520  15'  E. 
143<>20'E. 
1740  00'  E. 
1590  30'  W. 
ns^  48'  E. 
178°  00'  W. 
1730  30'  W. 
160°  40'  W. 
175°  40'  E. 
sssassBSSssai 


DmxnmtiD  BY 
CapC  J.  Alien. 


Capt  llorreU. 
CapLChuo. 
Capt  PlukaL 
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i 


<%ate*t  Uand •  • 

Chriititn  Iiland 

Chrutmu  Uand 

CUrk*8  IiUad 

CUrk'sReef 

Coeklrani  Ubiid 

CoooB^ut  Maud 

ColBn*0  ItUnd 

Crokor  Uand 

Core's  IiUnd • 

Dacie*s  Island • 

DmgeroQS  Reef. 

DeWolTs  Island 

Dondas  Island 

Elizabeth's  Island  . . . . 

Ennioe's  Island 

Falcon's  Uand 

Farquhar's  Groap  .... 

Fisher's  Island 

Forbes*  Island 

FVancis  Island 

F^ch  Island  ....... 

Ganges  Island  (Great) 
Ganra  Island  (Little) 

Gardner's  Island 

Gardner's  Island 

Golconda  Island 

Granger's  Island  •  •  • . . 

Green  Island 

Group  of  Islands 

Groap  Islands 

Guardian  Islands 

Hanrest  Islands 

Haystaok 

Heucon's  Islsnd 

Independence  Island .  • 

Island 

Island 

Island •• 

Island 

Island • . 

Isknd 

Island 

Island 

Island 

Island 

Island 

Island •  •  • 

IsUnd   

IsUnd 

Island •.. 

Island 

Island 

Island 

Island 

Island 

Island 

Island 

Island  :.* 

Island . .' 


LAT. 

570  40"  a 

570  3^  8. 

SOWN. 

10 13' a 

990  19' a 

18°  19' a 
31°  13'  a 
170  9$*  a 

980  95' N. 
940  96'  a 

soscKa 

90  93'  S. 
OoiCN. 

910  06'  a 
910  08' a 
91°  17'  a 
170  sea 

96o30'N. 
950  43'  N. 

10°  oca 
10030'a 
100  95' a 
10°  00' a 
4030'N. 

950  03'  N. 
000  54' N. 
180  58'N. 

00  10'  N. 
100  30'  N. 
310  25'  a 
990  30' N. 

60  00*  N. 
990  58*  N. 
990  98' N. 

30  36'  S. 

1°  07'  N. 

3000'N. 
310  00'  N. 
160  00'N. 

9050'N. 

1030'N. 

80  48'N. 

9000'N. 
300  00'N. 
990  48' N. 
96O00'N. 
910  18'  N. 
910  00*  N. 
190  30'  N. 

80  00'N. 

8o03'N. 
150  30'  N. 
150  30'  N. 
I60  95'  N. 
930  00' 8. 

80  59' a 

60  00' a 

190  00' a 
10  08*  a 
30  25' a 

Island |93o00'a 

IsUnd ...  960  39*  8. 


UNf. 

1750  00*  E. 

80O96' W. 

970  40' W. 
1510  30'  W. 
1590  45'  W. 
138o39'W. 
1740  15'  W. 
1980  54'  W. 
1430  93' W. 
1780  42^  Yf^ 

1940  37'  W. 
1750  oo'  W. 

1710  07'  W. 
1740  19'  E. 
1780  36'  W. 
1780  47'  w. 
1590  40'  W. 
1590  00'  E. 

1410  or  E. 

1310  13'  £. 
I6I0  45'  W. 
1690  15'  w. 
I6O0  45'  W. 
1610  00'  W. 
1740  99*  W. 
1670  40'  w. 

1390  00' W. 
1460  14'  E 
1360  00*  W. 
I660  40*  E. 
1990  17'  W. 
1940  30*  w. 
1530  00'  E. 
1370  50' E 
1770  05'  E. 
1440  35'  W. 
1650  00'E. 
1440  99' E. 
1550  00' E. 
1540  40'  E. 
1530  50'  E. 
1550  16'  E. 
1440  35'  E 
1500  00'E. 
1440  00' E 
I380  45'  E. 
I460  00'  E. 
1460  00'  £. 
1480  30'  £, 
1540  00'  E. 
1730  15'  W. 
1660  15'  W. 
I6I0  19*  W. 
1360  00'  W. 
1630  50'  W. 
1770  15'  W. 
1570  93'  W. 
1650  00'  W. 
1380  55'  W. 
1380  40'  W. 
170O  50'  W. 
1570  48'  w. 
1030  59'  W. 


DISOOfUBD  ST 


Hamburg  Ship,  1836. 
Capt  Brown,  183a 

Capt  E.Clark. 
Capt  Heechejr,  R.  N. 

Capt  XColfin. 
C^it.  BecchejTj  R.  N. 


NantQcket  Ship. 
Capt  Smith. 
Capt  Chase. 


Capt  Coffin. 


Capt  J.  Coffin. 
Ci^  J.  Coffin. 
Capt  J.  Coffin. 
Capt  J.  Allen. 


Capt  R.  Cfeslr. 
CaptJ.Mitcfaeim893. 

Capt  R.  Macy. 


Capt  John  Gardner. 
Capt  G.W.  Gardner. 

Capt  John  Gardner. 
Capt  G.  W.  Gardner. 


Capt  R.  Ckeel^. 
Capt  H.  Bunker,  189a 

Capt  Maoy. 

Capt  Swain. 
Capt  Ray. 


wmaaaBsam 
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labnd 

lalan^ 

Islud 

IsIbiuI 

Isknd 

iBland 

Island  and  Reef. 

Iskuida 

Jarvis  bland  .....••.. 

Je£knon*s  laland 

Kidd*a  Island 

Lagba's  SIkmI 

Lancaster  Reef ....... 

Lincoln**  Island 

Livingston's  Island . . . . 

Loper's  Island 

Lydra  Island 

Macy*s  Island • 

Ma^s  Shoal , 

Maria*s  Island 

Massacre  Islands 

Mitcheirs  Group 

MoUer  Island 

Moore's  Island 

Morris  Island 

Nederlandich  Island  . . . 
New  Discovery  Island. 
New  Nantucket  Island . 

Parker's  Island 

Parry's  Group 

Pearotuah < 

Peel's  Island 

PhilUp's  Island 

Pixaniz  Island 

Piffeon  Island 

Pi^rim  Island 

Pike's  Island 

Plasket's  Island 

Potter's  Island 

Prince's  Island 

Rambler's  Reef 

Rarotoffna 

Reapers  Island 

Reef..... 

Reef. 

Reef. 

Reef. 

Reef. 

Reef. 

Reef. 

Reef. 

Reef. 

Reef. 

Reef. 

Reef  and  Slipal 

Rimatara «>... 

Rocky  laland 

Rurutu  laland 

Rutui 

Sherdoff's  Islaiid 

I  Shoal 
Shoal 
Shoal 


LAT. 

150  2(K  S. 
BOSS'S. 

590  oca 

210  08'  S. 
83o00'N. 
210  00'  N. 
0oS3'& 
18°  2r  N. 
26P32'N. 

170  45'  a 

270  02'  S. 

10  50*  a 

8o25'N. 

60  07'  a 
IP  56'  a 
20052' a 

230  22*  N. 

210  45'  a 

4P50'a 

90 18'  a 
170 14'  a 
0030'a 
1030'a 
70 10'  a 

150  31'  s. 
00  11'  N. 

10 19'  a 

270  40'  N. 
210  17'  a 
270  IS'  N. 

110  20' a 
2030'a 

26O50'N. 

240  20' a 

290  ly  a 

90 18*  a 

560  16' a 

550  55'  a 

230  29' N. 

190  45'  a 
90  55' a 
2040'N. 
2030'N. 

2o40'N. 

loOO'N. 
250  10'  N. 
250  45'  N. 
220  40' N. 
330  00' N. 

20  30'N, 
32o34'N. 

10  30' a 

10  45'  a 
22030'a 
100  45'  a 
22040'a 

240 15'  a 
140  41'  a 

ISO  30' N. 
18oOO'N. 
140  30'  N. 


van. 
I6I0  40'  W. 
16lO'44'W. 
1620  00'  W. 
1570  23'  W. 
910  OC  W. 
1490  40'  W. 
1770  15'  W. 
1790  00'  W. 
I6O0  15'  W. 
1150  30' W. 
1410  18'  E. 
ISSOOCE. 
1460  27'  W. 
1750  00*  E. 
150O  22'  E. 
1770  40'  K 
1640  38'  W. 
1780  47'  W. 
130O  11'  E. 
1550  10'  W. 
1560  lO'  E. 
1790  45'  E. 
140O  35'  W. 
I660  35'  E. 
I660  35'  £. 
1770  33'  E. 

1760  11'  E. 
1760  20'  W. 
1740  30'  E. 
1410  35'  E. 
1590  4^  w. 
1410  38'  E. 
1480  50'  W. 
170O  30'  W. 
1410  33*  E. 
1040  4ff  w. 
1050  16'  W. 
1790  5(y  E. 

280  35'  W. 

270  53'  W. 
1780  13'  E. 
1590  25'  W. 
1520  40^  W. 
178°  50' E. 
1530  50'  £. 
1780  50'E. 
1790  34'  E. 
I6O0  15'  E. 
1520  50*  E. 
1420  15'  E. 
1470  10'  E. 
1570  40'  E. 
1190  34'  W. 
1590  50'  E. 
1530  45' E. 
1510  18'  W. 
1790  28'  E. 
150O  15'  W. 
1480  00' W. 
1440  59'  W. 
170O  20'  W. 
1690  55'  W. 
170O  25*  W. 


nncovncD  ar 


Capt.  Mai^,  1827. 
CaptlLMacy. 

Capt  Joy. 

Capt  Ckiffin,  1624. 

Salem  Ship. 


Capt  Weeks,  1830. 

Capt  Morren. 
Nantucket  Ship. 


Capt  Morrell. 
Capt  Barrett 
Capt  Beeehey»  R.  N. 


Capt  Hunter. 
Nantucket  Ship^ 
OaptPlaakett. 


Capt  R.  Macy. 


Capt  Brown,  1830. 
Capt  Brown,  1830. 
Capt  Worth. 

Cftpt  Coffin,  182& 


CaptT^aidE. 


Capt  R.  Weeks. 
CaptPeaee. 
Capt  John  Gudner 
CaptSsmtt 


■P 
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NEWLT  DISCOVERED  ISLANDS,  Sk. 


Skiddy'sOraap 

Skiddy'sShod 

Somt-imoe  Uand 

Sondor  Grtiids 

South  Island 

Sptrtan  laland 

8tPert*8 

Starbnok's  Oraap 

Strang's  Island 

Swain's  Island 

Tdaam'a  laland 

Tracy's  Island 

TrecQMea  Iskti 

TucVs  Island 

Tuck's  Rcof  and  Rocka 
Weaterrdt's  Group... 

WiUey's  Island 

Winalow's  laland 

Worth'a  laland 


LAT. 

70  35'  N. 

10  ICK  N. 
180  WN. 

5033'N. 

soacN. 

iTosca 
170  oc  N. 
eosc 

70  05'  N. 
5Go85'& 

140  W  & 

8o45'N. 


UMC. 

1530  sr  £. 

1480  14'  E. 
177°  W  EL 

1450  ac  W. 

141°  25'  E. 

1590  ac  E. 

II60  OC  W. 

1740  3(r  E. 

1630  ICK  E. 

1000  OC  W. 

leeo  45'  E. 

178°  45'  E. 
1510  OC  E. 
1550  00' £. 
1590  30'  E. 
1530  10'  E. 

1770  10'  W. 
1510  30'  E. 


MSOOmSD  BT 

Gapt  MomO,  1830. 
Capt  MorreU,  1830. 
CH»tPlaakelt 


Nantucket  Shipw 

CaptSwiin. 

Nantucket  Ship. 

Capt  Worth. 
Capt  Worth. 
CaptMoirelL 
Capt  Brown,  1830. 

Capt  Worth,  1839. 
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POPULATION  OF  EACH  COUNTY.  &c 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
IN  THE  YEAR  1840. 
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POPULATION   OF   EACH  COUNTY,  &c. 
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IH   THE   UNITED   STATES 


SIX-; 
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POPULATION   OF  EACH  COUNTY,  tec. 
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